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TAIWAN’S FOREIGN POLICY IN THE `. 
1970s: A CASE STUDY OF : 
ADAPTATION AND VIABILITY 


Thomas J. Bellows 


A SERIES OF diplomatic-political setbacks in the early 
1970s suggested that ‘Taiwan—i.e., the Republic of China (ROC)— 
would progressively suffer political isolation. The political isolation 
would lead to economic and cultural isolation, and the viability and 
independent status of Taiwan would draw to a close. A nadir of sorts 
occurred when the ROC walked out of the U.N. General Assembly on 
October 25, 1971. A motion to declare the expulsion of Taiwan an 
“important question,” requiring a two-thirds vote, failed by a four-vote 
margin (55 to 59, 15 abstentions). ‘Taiwan’s position was not helped by 
the fact that Henry Kissinger, then Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, was on his second visit to Peking at the time the 
General Assembly debated the China question. Immediately after the 
vote, the ROC Foreign Minister, Chou Shu-kai, announced that his 
government “would not take part in any further proceedings of the 
General Assembly.” Since the admission of the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) to the United Nations, there have been efforts to relegate 
the ROC to the status of a non-country. It is no longer included in any 
U.N. statistical reports. The most visible reminder of the ROC’s earlier 
membership, a marble plaque carrying a quotation from Confucius 
that was a gift of the ROC, was quietly removed in August 1972. A 
New York Times editorial pointedly assessed the practical absurdity of 
such actions: | 


An international statistical summary that ignores this living reality 
is diminished in its authority—and so is the agency that issues it. But 
the U.N. authorities have even stooped to the Communist device of 
trying to rewrite history. At U.N. headquarters here, a plaque identify- 
ing the Republic of China as donor has been removed. .. . Such petty 
manipulation cannot erase the substantial contributions of the Repub- 
lic of China to a quarter-century of U.N. history.1 


1 New York Times, August 10, 1972. 
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Potential isolation had threatened two decades earlier. After the 
start of the Korean War, the ROC was extricated from a situation in 
which it appeared that the U.S. was preparing to accept a Communist 
seizure of Taiwan. President ‘Truman made a statement in January. 
1950, which partly foreshadowed the Shanghai communique 22 years 
later, declaring that ‘Taiwan was a part of China and that the U.S. 
would not provide military assistance to the Nationalists of ‘Taiwan.? 

Subsequent reversal of this position and renewed American com- 
mitments to Taiwan began with the Korean War. By 1971, however, it 
was obvious that the United States had set into motion a process of 
accommodations vis-a-vis the PRC. This was manifestly symbolized by 
the two Kissinger trips to China and the July 15 announcement that 
President Nixon would soon visit the PRC. The Shanghai Joint Com- 
munique of February 27, 1972, reaffirmed what both the ROC and the 
PRC maintain, that Taiwan is a part of China. Some have interpreted 
the American statement in the communique as evidence that American 
commitment to Taiwan was drawing to a close: 


The United States acknowledges that all Chinese on either side of 
the Taiwan Strait maintain there is but one China and that Taiwan 
is a part of China. The United States Government does not challenge 
that position. It reaffirms its interest in a peaceful settlement of the 
Taiwan question by the Chinese themselves. With this prospect in mind, 
it affirms the ultimate objective of the withdrawal of all U.S. forces and 
military installations from Taiwan. In the meantime, it will progres- 
sively reduce its forces and military installations on Taiwan as the 
tension diminishes.® 


The American position was amplified at a news conference in Shanghai 
the same day when Henry Kissinger told reporters that American de- 
fense obligations under the 1954 Mutual Defense Treaty remained un- 
changed.# 

Subsequent actions decreased the American military presence in 
Taiwan, but not in a way meant to indicate that diplomatic abandon- 
ment was imminent. The number of American military personnel. has 
been reduced to 2000, less than half the number stationed there in 
mid-1963 prior to the Vietnam buildup. Two squadrons of F-4 Phantom 
jet fighters were removed, one to the Philippines in the summer of 
1974, while the other was withdrawn in May 1975.5 These squadrons 


2 Harry S. Truman, Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Con- 
taining the Public Messages, Speeches, and Statements of the President, 1950 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1965), p. 11. 

: i geese of State Bulletin, LXVI:1708 (March 20, 1972), pp. 437-438. 

id., p. 428. . 

5 The withdrawal was based on an “understanding” reached between Taiwan 
and the U.S. in November 1972. No State Department announcement was made at 
the time of the May withdrawal, although a few press reports appeared in June 
quoting State Department sources. As of December 31, 1975, there were 2,000 Amer- 
ican military personnel in Taiwan, 135 American civilian direct hire, and 992 for- 
eign national direct hire. 
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had been stationed in Taiwan in January 1973, to replace 48 F-5A 
fighters that Taiwan had loaned to South Vietnam. American interest 
in Taiwan’s air defense continues, however. The ROC has entered into 
a joint production arrangement with the Northrup Corporation to con- 
struct 100 F-5E “Tiger” fighters at a cost of $2 million each. The U.S. 
has extended over $150 million in credits through 1978 for construction 
of these interceptors at a plant near the city of Taichung." The first 
¥-5E fighter rolled off the assembly line on October 30, 1974, the late 
President Chiang Kai-shek’s birthday. 

ROC officials are extremely sensitive about any U.S. government 
action which suggests a diminishing interest in ‘Taiwan. For example, 
following the death of President Chiang Kai-shek on April 5, 1975, 
discussions within the American government and between the U.S. and 
Taiwan governments continued for a week over the stature of the U.S. 
delegation that. would attend President Chiang’s funeral. Domestic 
political pressures and the ROC’s intense concern culminated in the 
naming of Vice-President Rockefeller to head the U.S. delegation. 

There was displeasure in Taipei with the October 1974 Congres- 
sional repeal of the Formosa Resolution. ‘This resolution had been ap- 
proved on January 29, 1955, at a time when Quemoy (the largest island 
in the Kinmen complex) and the Matsu Islands were under heavy daily 
bombardment from the mainland, and eight weeks after the signing of 
the Mutual Defense Security Treaty between the U.S. and the ROC 
on December 2, 1954. The Formosa Resolution made it the President’s 
responsibility to determine if an attack on Quemoy or Matsu was re- 
_ lated to the defense of Taiwan and the Penghu Islands (or Pescadores) 
and to respond accordingly. Congress thus endorsed the President’s 
power to use American forces to resist an attack on Quemoy and Matsu 
under certain circumstances. The repeal of this resolution, however, 
did not change basic American commitments under the 1954 Mutual 
Defense ‘Treaty. The key article in the treaty is Article V which states 
that an attack in the West Pacific area against the territories of either 
the U.S. or the ROC is considered dangerous. Such an attack requires 
each country to “act to meet the common defense in accordance with 
its constitutional processes.” The territorial focus of the treaty is Tai- 
wan and the Penghu Islands. Quemoy or Matsu are not disregarded, 
however, because Article VI refers to “such other territories as may be 
defined by mutual agreement.”T 

Both American and ROC officials are quick to point out that the 


6 The F-5E Tiger II is a single accommodation interceptor. It is designed to be 
used against the MIG-17, -19, and -21. The Almanac of World Military Power re- 
ports that figures available as of mid-1974 show that the PRC had 1,000 MIG-19 
fighters, 1,500 MIG-15/17 fighters and 300 MIG-21/F-9 interceptors. All PRC 
bombers are outclassed by the Tiger II. 

t For background on American treaty commitments to the ROC, see U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Hearings before the Subcommittee on United 
States Security Agreements and Commitments Abroad, Vol. I, Parts 1-4, 91st Con- 
gress, 2d Sess., 1971, pp. 927-931. 
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repeal of the Formosa Resolution did not jeopardize American defense 
commitments to ‘Taiwan. The cornerstone from Taiwan’s point of view 
is the 1954 treaty. If this should be modified in any way by President 
Ford, substantial foreign policy adjustments might have to be made in 
Taipei. Despite the 1971 and subsequent diplomatic setbacks, the diplo- 
matic status of the ROC remains viable as of early 1976. 

The impact of earlier diplomatic trends which were quite discour- 
aging in 1970 and 1971 has been modified. ‘The stabilizing of the ROC’s 
overall position results primarily from the flexibility and initiative 
shown by government officials in Taipei. Taiwan faced the distinct 
possibility of becoming the orphan of Asia, if not a world orphan. The 
trend toward derecognition first appeared in 1970 when the PRC re- 
turned to the diplomatic world scene and began actively seeking out 
diplomatic ties after the 1969 Ninth Party Congress (see Table 1). Rec- 
ognition of the PRC accelerated with its admission to the United Na- 
tions. ‘There were fewer recognitions in 1973, but the pace quickened 
in 1974, and included important countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. The challenge of diplomatic isolation continues with the 
Philippine recognition of the PRC in June and Thai recognition on 
July 1, 1975. This article analyzes the ROC’s strategy for survival, The 
ROC’s viability might have been totally undermined as formal political 
support and participation at the international level eroded, but it has 
not. 


TABLE 1: Countries Recognizing the PRC between January 1, 1970 and October 
24, 1971 


Canada* 10/18/70 
Equatorial Guinea 10/15/70 
Italy* 11/06/70 
Ethiopia 11/24/70 
Chile* 01/15/71 
Nigeria 02/10/71 
Cameroon* 03/26/71 
Kuwait 03/27/71 
San Marino 05/06/71 
Austria 05/28/71 
Libya* 06/11/71 
Sierra Leone* 07/29/71 
Turkey 08/05/71 
Iran* 08/17/71 


* Countries previously recognizing Republic of China. 


Unchanging Principles and Changing Strategy 


The selection of President Chiang’s eldest son, Chiang Ching-kuo, 
as Premier on May 16, 1972, signified important changes in the Taipei 
political scene. Within a few days, the popular Foreign Minister, Chou 
Shu-kai, was replaced by Shen Chang-huan. Ambassador Shen had 
served as Foreign Minister between 1960 and 1966 and immediately 
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TABLE 2: Countries Recognizing the People’s Republic of China since October 


24, 1971 (listed chronologically) 


Belgium” 10/25/71 Chad* 11/28/72 
Bhutan 10/25/71 Australia* 12/22/12 
Peru” 11/02/71 New Zealand* 12/22/72 
Ecuador* 11/09/71 Spain* 03/07/73 
Lebanon* 11/09/71 Upper Volta* 09/15/73 
Rwanda 11/12/71 Guinea Bissau 09/30/73 
Iceland 12/14/71 Botswana* 03/25/74 
Cyprus* 12/14/71 Malaysia 05/31/74 
Malta* 01/31/72 Trinidad and Tobago* 06/20/74 
Mexico* 02/14/72 Venezuela* 06/28/74 
Argentina” 02/19/72 Niger* 07/16/74 
Bahrain 04/10/72 Brazil* 08/15/74 
Greece* 06/05/72 Grenada 10/10/74 
Guyana 06/27/172 Gambia* 12/17/74 
Japan* 09/29/72 Portugal 01/06/75 
West Germany 10/11/72 Philippines? 06/09/75 
Maldives 10/14/72 Thailand* 07/01/75 
Gabon* 10/16/72 Bangladesh 10/04/75 
Malagasy Republic*® 11/06/72 Fiji 11/05/75 
Luxembourg* 11/16/72 Comoro Islands 11/13/75 
Jamaica* 11/21/72 Western Samoa* 11/13/75 
Zaire* 11/24/72 





* Countries previously recognizing Republic of China. 


prior to his appointment was Ambassador to Thailand. A more cautious 
individual, he was less given to public comments, ‘The new Foreign 
Minister at one time was the late President Chiang’s interpreter and 
apparently is close to Madame Chiang. 

For some time stories had been circulating that Taiwan was en- 
gaging in formal discussions with the Soviet Union and might expand 
relations to fill a vacuum should the Americans withdraw. On at least 
two occasions, an “unofficial” Soviet representative visited ‘Taiwan. 
Former American ambassador to Taiwan, Walter P. McConaughy, has 
publicly stated that in 1969 “a Soviet correspondent was allowed to visit 
Taiwan.”8 Soviet correspondent and reputed KGB agent, Victor Louis, 
visited Taiwan in November 1971, and had informal talks with Foreign 
Minister Chou.® Chou may have played a role in arranging for these 
visits and informally supported such contacts when talking to corres- 
pondents. Chou’s replacement by Shen in 1972 was partly interpreted 
as a rejection of such policies at that time.t° There also were rumors 


8 Ibid. 

9 The Far Eastern Economic Review, 88:26 (June 27, 1975), p. 5, correctly re- 
ported that Victor Louis visited Taiwan again in December 1974 for top-level meet- 
ings with Nationalist leaders, 

10 In a recent, far-ranging and often critical analysis of America’s domestic and 
international condition, Madame Chiang Kai-shek attacked détente between the 
U.S. and the PRC, but in the case of U.S.-Soviet relations observed: “With the pres- 
ent mature and reasoned leadership in the Kremlin, detente embodies the necessary 
goodwill to build upon.” “We do beschrei it,” Free China Review, XXV:5 (May 
1975), p. 22. 
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and speculations that Taipei might enter into unofficial discussions 
with PRC officials. In order to end these speculations, Premier Chiang 
outlined four “unchangeable principles” of foreign policy to the Leg- 
islative Yuan on September 29, 1972. The unequivocally anti-Commu- 
nist principles included “national recovery’ of the mainland. The 
hard line in practice is implemented through a pragmatic strategy of 
survival and growth: 1) strengthen existing diplomatic relations; 2) 
encourage foreign trade and foreign investment in Taiwan; and 3) 
“all-out” diplomacy which stresses economic, technical, cultural and 
educational interaction with selected countries, regardless of whether 
or not the country officially recognizes the ROC. 


Economic Conditioners: A major factor in the ROC’s survival is its 
economic position and emphasis on international trade. Taiwan is in 
the highest decile of countries when calculating the percentage of 
GNP exported. Through 1974, as Table 3 shows, the role of foreign 
trade in its economy has grown remarkably. Significant modifications 
in the interdependence of the ROC and the world economy would re- 
quire a major reorientation of ‘Taiwan’s entire economic structure. 

A brief review of the ROC’s economy reveals a shift. between 1952 
and 1974 from a principally agricultural country to diversified agricul- 
ture and industry with emphasis on foreign trade. Total foreign trade 
in 1952 was $303 million, while in 1975 the total was $11.254 billion!” 
(all dollar amounts in this article are U.S. dollars). Sugar and rice alone 
accounted for 80% of the exports in 1952, while agricultural products 


TABLE 3: Percentage of GNP Exported 


ROC ROG Comparison - 1973 
1952 8.5 1970 Zid U.S.A. 5.4 
1955 6.3 1971 33.0 Japan 8.9 
1958 8.6 1972 40.8 France 14.3 
1961 11.1 1973 47.8 United Kingdom 17.5 
1964 16.9 1974 39.8 West Germany 19.3 


1967 17.9 1975 35.1 Canada 212 


SOURCES: Percentages for ROC derived from data in Economic Planning 
Council, Executive Yuan, Taiwan Statistical Data Book, 1974 (Taipei: Republic of 
China, June, 1974); the China Post, January 15 and February 18, 1975; Republic of 
China, Weekly Newsletter, No. 139 (January 27, 1976), p. 3; and Free China Weekly, 
AVII:3 (January 18, 1976), p. 4. Percentages for the comparison were taken from 
United States-Japan Trade Council, A Comparison of Selected Economic Data 
(Washington, D.C.: United States-Japan Trade Council, 1975). 


ii Two of the four principles clearly implied that the ROC would not become 
the Republic of Taiwan, and it would not cooperate with the Soviet Union. The 
four principles are reproduced in Republic of China, China Yearbook: 1972-1973 
(Taipei: China Publishing Co., 1973), p. 9. 

12 Economic Planning Council, Executive Yuan, Taiwan Statistical Data Book, 
1974, p. 168; and China Post, January 9, 1976. 
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and processed agricultural products together constituted 95% of 1952 
exports. During 1975, industrial products accounted for 83.6% of the 
exports, processed agricultural products were 10.8% of the total and 
agricultural products constituted 5.6%.18 

Taiwan’s economic progress since 1952 is an example which other 
countries might well review. Taiwan has: (1) stressed labor intensive 
industry; (2) labor intensive agriculture; (3) geographically dispersed 
industry; and (4) tied agricultural development in with industrial de- 
velopment, one manifestation being the emergence of a substantial 
agri-industrial system.14 Taiwan is a prototype of agricultural, indus- 
trial, market and export developments complementing one another and 
advancing together. The export thrust is significant because it has in- 
volved so many aspects of the economic system and hence has brought 
benefits to most elements of the population. 


Strengthening Official Interactions: During the 1970s, the ROC has 
emphasized strengthening diplomatic ties, cultural and educational ex- 
changes, and commercial relations such as trade and foreign invest- 
ment, the latter not completely controlled by the official foreign policy 
institutions. This section analyzes those parts of Taiwan’s global inter- 
actions which are entirely government controlled. The trend of official 
diplomatic relations has not favored Taiwan. Between 1963 and mid- 
1975, countries formally recognizing the ROC dropped from 66 to 26 
while the number recognizing the PRC went from 50 to 112. 

It is difficult to stop the current world trend toward recognition of 
Peking, but Taipei is making great efforts to reinforce existing relations 
and stabilize the number of countries recognizing the ROC, This is a 
difficult objective. President Ferdinand Marcos of the Philippines 
visited the PRC in June 1975, and announced from Peking that as of 
that date diplomatic relations were established between the two coun- 
tries. The joint communique stressed non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs. A trade agreement was signed the same day. Taipeh 
worked diligently between Mrs. Marcos’ ten-day visit to the PRC in 
September 1974 and the June announcement to dissuade the Philip- 
pines from recognizing Peking since ROC officials were convinced, 
correctly so, that Thailand would recognize Peking within a few days 
of the Philippine recognition. Thai recognition occurred on July 1, 
1975, during a visit by Prime Minister Kukrit to Peking. Singapore 


13 Percentages were obtained from K. T. Li and W. A. Yeh, Public Policy and 
Economic Development on Taiwan (Taipei: Council for International Economic 
Cooperation and Development, April 1969), p. 4; and Free China Weekly, XVII:4 
(January 25, 1976), p. 1. 

14In 1963, for example, processed agricultural exports totaled $149 million 
and in 1974 the total was $592 million. Dollar amounts taken from Board of Foreign 
Trade, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Foreign Trade Development in the Republic 
of China, p. 16; and China Post, January 15, 1975. 
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may then, as its own leaders have predicted, be the last ASEAN nation 
to establish diplomatic relations with the PRC. 

Continued American recognition is important if a respectable 
modicum of official diplomatic relationships is to be maintained. Pre- 
mier Chiang recently enunciated what he regarded as the first practical 
objective of Taiwan’s foreign policy: “We shall do our utmost to main- 
tain bilateral relations with friendly countries and especially to streng- 
then our alliance with the U.S.”15 

Taiwan opened two new consulates in the U.S. during 1973-74 
(Atlanta and Kansas City) and reactivated the consulate in Portland. 
These offices publicize the ROC’s political position and facilitate the 
expansion of commercial ties between the two countries, Official ROC 
policy for well over a year has been that Taiwan’s favorable balance of 
trade with the U.S. should be reduced, and an effort is being made to 
import more American goods. In some cases importers are encouraged 
to place orders with American firms, even though Japanese or other 
countries of origin goods might be less expensive. 

Trade also follows and stabilizes the diplomatic flag in other cases. 
The past year has witnessed considerable exchanges of dignitaries be- 
tween Taiwan and Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Central American coun- 
tries recognizing the ROG, as well as efforts to expand trade with these 
friendly countries. Foreign assistance is also used to strengthen ties, 
though in the case of a donor nation such as Taiwan these must be 
selective and not require massive expenditures. 

The first major technical assistance effort which proved politically 
successful began in the 1960s. This effort was stimulated by the 1960 
U.N. General Assembly vote when the ROC lost two votes, dropping 
to 42, while the PRC gained five, up to 34. A diplomatic campaign: 
began, with emphasis on Africa. During 1960, 17 states were admitted 
to U.N. membership, 16 of them in Africa. Between 1960-62, 23 Afri- 
can countries gained independence. Thirteen recognized the ROG; five 
recognized the PRC; and five recognized neither. Fight African nations 
which abstained on the U.N. China vote in 1961 voted against the PRC 
in 1962. At the time the Cultural Revolution drew to a close in main- 
land China in 1969, the ROC had diplomatic relations with 24 African 
countries, In part, this was a result of the PRC’s diplomatic ineptitude 
of the 1960s. It was also a consequence of Taiwan's export of an “agri- 
cultural revolution” to parts of Africa. This was not a case of aid lead- 
ing to subversion, but aid, among other objectives, sustaining needed 
diplomatic support. 

During the 1960s and through 1971, one political payoff of these 
missions was the support African nations gave the ROC, Another story 
was the incessant and relatively successful push of the PRC’s “smiling 


15 Free China Review, XXIV:10 (October 1974), p. 16. This strategy was reiter- 
ated to the author in conversations he had with government officials in Taipei. 
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diplomacy” during the 1970s to reduce the number of countries recog- 
nizing ‘Taiwan in Africa and Latin America. Table 4 summarizes the 
ROC’s exchange missions which remain important in maintaining a 
small nucleus of recognition for the ROC in Africa and Latin America. 





TABLE 4: Number of ROC Personnel Participating Annually in Overseas Techni- 
cal Missions (Unit: 1 person) 


mid- 
1961 1964 1967 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Africa 44l 231 640 813 801 822 621 661 
Latin America — 6 22 48 23 52 82 107 
Other 29 96 100 63 40 49 60 64. 


SOURCES: Secretariat, Committee of International Technical Cooperation, In- 
ternational Technical Cooperation (Taipei: Committee of International Technical 
Cooperation, 1974), pp. 2-3; and Taiwan Statistical Data Book, 1974, pp. 214-15. 
Missions go almost exclusively to countries recognizing the ROC. 





Selected technical assistance then, is an important aspect of Tai- 
wan’s overall diplomatic effort. Because a majority of the countries 
recognizing the ROC are small, developing countries, a nation such as 
the ROC can have some economic and political impact, despite the in- 
herent fiscal limitations on its efforts. A dependable albeit small base of 
countries will provide the minimum necessary for international legiti- 
macy. Taiwan continues to hold memberships in at least 15 interna- 
tional organizations, including the Asian Development Bank, IMF, 
World Bank, and the International Development Association. Without 
a nucleus of formal recognition, official participation in international 
organizations would be rather difficult unless an official two-China 
recognition policy was followed by several countries and was tolerated 
by both the ROC and the PRC. Despite adverse circumstances, Tai- 
wan’s diplomatic policies have been surprisingly successful. 


Trade and Investment 


International trade and investment have been important in the 
development of Taiwan’s economy. They also are influential in main- 
taining ties with countries recognizing the ROC and facilitating inter- 
action with countries which do not recognize Taiwan. This section 
seeks to show how Taiwan’s viability and sovereignty are relevant to 
various private groups and organizations throughout the world. Wide 
trade contacts and substantial international investment should help to 
convince non-governmental groups and also governments that useful 
purposes are served if Taiwan maintains its sovereignty. 


Trade: Table 3 indicated the predominant position of foreign trade 
in Taiwan’s economy, and suggested this degree of dependence was 
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among the highest in the world. Recent increases are phenomenal. The 
spectacular increases began in 1970 when total trade was $2.952 billion 
as compared to $12.620 billion in 1974 and $11.254 billion in 1975. 

‘The expansion of foreign trade has not been without its problems. 
The largest trade deficit ever recorded, $1,356 billion, occurred in 1974. 
The ROC is limited in the restrictions it can impose on imports, though 
In part as a result of a drop in total trade, the 1975 deficit was reduced 
to $611 million. During the last two decades consumer goods have av- 
eraged only 5.5% of imports; the remainder were either capital equip- 
ment (31.7% in 1975) or agricultural and industrial raw materials 
(61.6% in 1975).16 Furthermore, Taiwan, at least initially, has been 
vulnerable to the multitudinous international inflation-recession pres- 
sures. The actual economic growth rate in 1974 was 0.6%, the lowest 
since 1952 when economic development began.1? Importation of pe- 
troleum products increased by only 10% in 1974, but import costs 
went up $400 million, or 133%.18 

There also are positive indicators in the Taiwan economy which 
should not be disregarded. Both the wholesale and urban consumer 
price indexes dropped in January 1975, when compared to December 
1974. The budget surplus for the 1974 fiscal year was $399.5 million, 
bring the total cumulative surplus to $963.2 million. Foreign exchange 
reserves actually increased by 5.5% between January 31, 1974, and 
January 31, 1975.19 The Export-Import Bank committed a $500 million 
loan in January for purposes related to the “Ten Basic Projects” re- 
ferred to below. During January/February 1975, two American banks 
loaned $300 million for major construction projects. The level of 
official and private American financial commitment is high.?° 

Despite these positive signs, discussions the author had with ROG 
officials suggested that a more inward looking attitude toward develop- 
ment is emerging. This is supported by occasional public statements 
such as Premier Chiang’s statement that Taiwan’s “economy cannot 
depend wholly on exports and our domestic market is yet to be de- 
veloped.”*1 The combining of various construction programs into the 
“Ten Basic Projects” and the determination to go ahead despite rising 
costs, is an acknowledgement that Taiwan’s economic infrastructure 
needs updating, not only to facilitate foreign trade programs but to 
provide the necessary basis for an expanding domestic economy. The 


16 China Post, January 18, 1976. 

17 [bid., February 6, 1975. 

18 [bid., January 3, 1975. 

19 Data supplied by the Department of State. 

20 Support for the ROC by the Export-Import Bank of the U.S. has been ex- 
ceptional. Cumulative support from its inception in 1934 through June 30, 1974, 
excluding the recent loan, was $1.683 billion. Only three developing countries re- 
ceived more from Eximbank during this period—Brazil, Mexico, and Iran. The 
total loaned to Asia for this period was $13.337 billion. Export-Import Bank of the 
United States, Cumulative Records (Washington: Eximbank, 1975), pp. 36-90. 

21 Free China Review, XXIV:10 (October 1974), p. 20. 
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expansion of heavy industry which parallels the “Ten Basic Projects” 
will reduce the need to import capital goods (31.7% of imports in 1975) 
and will enable Taiwan to supply a greater share of its own industrial 
needs. It also can better compete in terms of exporting a larger per- 
centage of capital intensive, more technologically sophisticated goods. 

Foreign trade will not be deemphasized, but there is growing rec- 
ognition that the domestic market can be better developed so that na- 
tional well-being should not completely depend on foreign trade. A 
certain caution and critical review of the international economic situa- 
tion is apparent. One reason for this concern was observed by the au- 
thor when he recently visited the Nantze Export Processing Zone in 
Kaohsiung, One of the few American-owned companies operating in 
this particular EPZ manufactures and exports Indian motorcycles for 
the American market. Output was 1500 units per month, half the 
plant’s capacity. The necessity of foreign trade is obvious, but there 
are the now obvious dangers of fluctuating markets, layoffs, and eco- 
nomic turndown. There is a new realism, and a manifestation of new 
and cautious attitudes about the role of foreign trade as the ultimate 
and immutable underpining of Taiwan’s domestic and international 
positions. 

Taipeh is also attempting to diversify its trade and reduce its de- 
pendence on a few countries. ‘There has been diversification in terms 
of dollar amounts, but in percentage distribution the data is less en- 
couraging as shown in Table 5. In 1952, Japan and the United States 
provided 67% of Taiwan’s imports (the former 44.7% and the latter 
22.2%) and took 56% of its exports (52.6% to Japan and 3.5% to the 
U.S.).24 The percentage share between Japan and the U.S. had adjusted 
over the years, but the excessive percentage concentration on the two 
countries remains. Trade with Europe is increasing, but total trade 
with Asian countries other than Japan continues to drop because of 
the percentage decline in exports. 


TABLE 5: ROC's Major Trading Areas by Percentage of Total Exports/Imports 


Exports Imports 
USA. Japan Europe  Asia* U.S.A. Japan Europe Asia* 
1968 16.4 31.7 8.6 31.2 41.7 29.7 7.2 75 
1966 21.8 24.0 9.7 32.8 26.7 40.4 8.8 79 
1969 38.0 15.0 9.9 32.2 24.1 44.2 9.7 9.1 
1972 41.8 12.3 ° 113 17.5 21.6 415 9.1 11.3 
1973 37.4 18.4 12.9 15.8 25.1 37.6 12.3 11.3 


SOURCE: Board of Foreign Trade, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Foreign Trade 
Development in the Republic of China (Taipei: China Art Printing Works, 1974), 
pp. 22-27. 

* Other than Japan. 





22 Industry of Free China, XIX:6 (June 1963), pp. 110-115. 
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The government has had some success in encouraging the direction 
of trade. Taiwan ranked 16th in countries exporting to the U.S. in 
1974 and was 10th in terms of purchasing American goods.?8 During 
the past 30 months considerable effort has been expended on increasing 
American imports and reducing Taiwan’s favorable trade balance. The 
China Post has noted that in 1973 and 1974 the ROC was America’s 
12th largest trading partner in a field of 145. This newspaper, which 
reflects the government’s views in foreign affairs, predicts that Taiwan 
will rank 7th by 1976.74 Diversification or reorientation of trade some- 
times can complement or facilitate political objectives.?5 

Taiwan does, however, face difficulties in its U.S. trade in addition 
to the current state of the American economy. The global recession has 
generally taken a heavy toll on textiles and electronics, and these are 
two of its principal industrial exports. Furthermore, Taiwan must 
compete against Hong Kong and South Korea, who also export heavily 
to the U.S. and who have been among the world’s leading countries in 
building an industro-export program. Despite these handicaps, ‘Taipeh 
sees a paramount need to strengthen its trade relations with the United 
States. 

‘Taiwan's second most important trading partner is Japan, but there 
are serious difficulties here as well. Taiwan's trade deficit with Japan 
was $1.336 billion in 1974, just $20 million less than its entire trade 
deficit. The Board of Foreign Trade decided in the fall of 1974 to 
license certain imports from Japan and limit the importation of Jap- 
anese spare parts. During 1974 the Board imposed restrictions on 700 
Japanese commodities and in January 1975 the sourcing of 104 “non- 
essentials” was limited to the U.S. and Europe. These restrictions have 
produced only limited results. The trade deficit with Japan in 1975 was 
$1.101 billion, a drop of $235 million compared to 1974 but nearly 
double Taiwan’s overall 1975 deficit of $611 million.?6 

Juxtaposed against the trade imbalance is the competitive advan- 
tage many Japanese goods have and the long-standing trade relation- 
ships which are difficult to realign. One economist has concluded that 
during the 1970s, 72 to 86% of Japanese exports will be heavy industrial 
goods.27 One reason Taiwan imports so much from Japan is its indus- 
trial surge. It is difficult to forego these Japanese purchases if quality is 


23 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1974, 
96th edition, (Washington: GPO, 1975). 
24 See, for example, China Post editorials of March 19, 1974, and February 20, 


25 The PRC is even more obvious in its use of trade to achieve political objec- 
tives. A recent news story reported that the PRC sold 75,000 tons of high speed 
diesel fuel to Thailand at the “friendship” price of 93 cents per ton, $12 cheaper 
than the world market price! Bank of America, Asia Representative Office, China 
Spotlight, 2:5 (May 1975), p. 4. 

26 Republic of China, Weekly Newsletter No. 139, January 27, 1976. 

27 Donald R. Sherk, “Post-Vietnam Asia: Trade and Investment Trends in the 
Pacific,” Pacific Community, V:2 (January 1974), p. 245. 
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competitive and prices are lower. Proximity is also a contributing fac- 
tor. Earlier Japanese rule of Taiwan and postwar trade patterns have 
reinforced ROC/ Japanese commercial relations.28 


International Investment: International investment provides needed 
economic input, technical skills, and marketing networks. It also is a 
reason for many private groups to have a special interest in Taiwan’s 
independent status, External investments from 1952 through 1975 
totaled $1.405 billion.2® Overseas Chinese provided 29.2% of the total 
figure, with the balance officially classified by the ROC as “foreign in- 
vestment.” Two-thirds of the external investment, 67.4%, has come 
into Taiwan since 1969. Nearly one-third of the aggregate external in- 
vestment ($446 million) has come from the U.S., 23.5% more than the 
overseas Chinese total ($361 million). External investment in 1975 was 
slightly over $118 million with $70.9 million classified as foreign invest- 
ment and $47.2 million from overseas Chinese sources. American in- 
vestors provided 58% of the total 1975 “foreign investment” and the 
Japanese share in 1975 dropped sharply to 19.7% as compared to 
35.7% in 1974. 

External investment reveals two immediate problems. First is the 
-impact of the international economy. Taiwan’s incoming investments 
during 1974 showed an increase of 4.13% over the same period in 
1973.30 But by the end of 1974, incoming investment was 23.9% below 
1973, although 1974 was the second highest year ever recorded. There 
was another sharp decline of 37.6% in 1975, although the total 1975 
investment of $118,175,000 was still a respectable sum given the global 
economic situation. A sustained decline in external investment could, 
however, have negative political as well as economic implications. 

A second, at least potential problem has been the substantial level 
of Japanese investment. The author’s discussions on Taiwan indicated 
that while ROC/Japanese trade patterns need adjusting, there were 
no overt or covert efforts to discourage Japanese investment, Other 
than an outright limitation on Japanese investments, which the ROC 
cannot afford, there may be no alternative other than substantial Jap- 
anese investment balanced by diversification and increasing dollar in- 
vestments from other countries. One economist concludes that overseas 
Japanese investment is shifting to labor intensive, lower-wage industries 
because of the rapidly rising Japanese wage scales. Therefore, we are 


28 Japan is anxious to augment the level of commercial transactions between 
the two countries. In a major foreign policy statement before the Diet on January 
24, 1975, Foreign Minister Miyazawa noted that “There will be no change in our 
policy of maintaining business-like relations with Taiwan,” Japan Report, XXI:5 
(March 1, 1975, Special Supplement), p. 2. 

29 Georgie Wang and Margaret Han (eds.), Free China Today (Taipei: Epoch 
pe Agency, 1974), p. 109; and China Post, January 13, 1975 and January 12, 
1976. 
80 Asia Research Bulletin, IV:5, Part 3 (October 31, 1974), p. 20. 
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entering a new era of Japanese foreign investment?! which will main- 
tain the attractiveness of Taiwan. There are inherent limitations which 
preclude any major modification of ROC/Japanese commercial rela- 
tions. 

International investment facilitates ROC’s domestic economic de- 
velopment as well as builds the distribution and marketing ties that a 
trading nation like Taiwan requires. Such investment also manifests 
political commitment and confidence by private groups which will con- 
tribute to the future political survival of the ROC. 


ROC Relationships With Countries 
Not Having Diplomatic Ties 


ROC government officials regularly point out that Taipei has 
economic, cultural, and educational ties with over 140 countries. Pre- 
mier Chiang not long ago reaffirmed ROC’s intentions “to maintain 
relations with friendly countries.” He did not limit friendly countries 
to those that did not recognize the PRC, -but said: “more than a hun- 
dred countries continue to maintain economic, trade and cultural rela- 
tions with us. We shall never permit the Communists to succeed in 
their sinister designs to isolate us.”32 

Dating back to 1971, Taiwan adopted a more flexible foreign 
policy. One unusual example is the Libyan Arab Republic. Although 
Libya recognized the PRC in June 1971, ambassadors were never ex- 
changed, and the ROC embassy in Tripoli remains open. Taiwan also 
reacts less immediately when a country recognizes the PRC. Gambia, 
for example, recognized the PRC on December 12, 1974, but it was not 
until December 28 that Taipei formally announced that it would sus- 
pend its diplomatic relations with Gambia. During the intervening 
two weeks it was possible for the ROC embassy to effect other unofficial 
ties which would not sever all contact between the two nations. The 
breaking of diplomatic ties does not mean the end of all substantive ties. 
In fact, as the following examples show, unofficial transactions may 
grow. 

A rank-ordering of Taiwan’s top ten trading partners in 1973— 
U.S.A., Japan, West Germany, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Australia, 
Canada, United Kingdom, Singapore, and the Netherlands (ranging 
from $2.63 billion to $131 million total trade)—reveals that only one 
among the “top ten,” the United States, maintains formal diplomatic 
relations with Taipei. West Germany, for example, recognized the PRC 
in October 1972, yet this did not curtail ROC/West German interac- 
tion. West Germany is Taiwan’s leading European trading partner. 


31 Donald R. Sherk, “Post-Vietnam Asia,” p. 249. 
32 China Post, November 25, 1974. 
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‘Trade between the two countries tripled between 1972 and 1975, with 
a trade total of $690 million in 1975, and Germany enjoying a favor- 
able balance of $55.4 million. Scholarships were exchanged between the 
two countries in 1973, and 300 nurses recruited from Taiwan are serv- 
ing in German hospitals.38 

An interesting Asian case is Indonesia which has recognized the 
PRC for more than two decades. Following the decimation of the 
Parti Kommunis Indonesia in 1965-66, links between Jakarta and 
‘Taipei began to evolve. Trade climbed from a total of $100,000 in 
1963 to $345.2 million in 1975.34 The largest trade increase (78.6%) 
occurred between 1972-73. Most ROC contracts in Indonesia are han- 
dled through the Chinese Chamber of Commerce. Figures on private 
ROC business investment in Indonesia are difficult to secure, but are 
substantial. Many of these investments are joint efforts with Indonesian 
military /business elites. This latter transnational movement of funds 
and ventures is a factor which has led some elements in the present 
Indonesian leaderships to oppose reopening ties with Peking, though 
formally Jakarta still recognizes the PRC. 

Japan recognized the PRC in September 1972. Within two months, 
Taipei and Tokyo staffed organizations in the opposite capitals which 
were responsible for practically the identical work previously handled 
through the embassies. Taiwan opened the Association of East Asian 
Relations in Tokyo and Japan established the Interchange Association 
in Taipei. Key personnel in both organizations were either retired dip- 
lomats on leave. Both the total volume of trade and Japanese invest- 
ment have increased since 1972. 

A 130-member Diet mission visited Taipei in October/November, 
1974 to honor President Chiang Kai-shek on his birthday. A major 
point of discussions held then was a resumption of air links after they 
had been severed in April 1974. The ROC had terminated the air pact 
between the two countries eighteen months after Tokyo recognized the 
PRC, when then Japanese Foreign Minister Ohira had publicly de- 
clared that China Airlines was not “considered a carrier representing 
a state.”86 Following extended negotiations, CAL air links with Japan 
were formally reestablished in an agreement signed on July 9, 1975. 
JAL has established a 100% owned subsidiary, Japan Asia Airways, 
which will be the Japanese airline on the Tokyo/Taipei route. The 


83 China Yearbook, 1974 (Taipei: China Publishing Co., 1974), p. 356; and 
China Yearbook, 1975 (Taipei: China Publishing Co., 1975), p. 356. 

34 Board of Foreign Trade, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Foreign Trade De- 
velopment in the Republic of China, 1974, pp. 21-22; and China Post, January 13, 
1976. Taiwan had a $9.6 million favorable trade balance with Indonesia in 1975. 

25 The bulk of the mission was from the pro-ROC Dietmen’s Association for 
Sino-Japanese Relations which has over 100 members from the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party. 

36 New York Times, April 21, 1974. 
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action which ultimately led to the resumption of flights was Foreign 
Minister Miyazawa’s statement that the Nationalist flag is regarded as 
a national Hag by those countries recognizing the ROC.87 

The Japanese case is the most notable example of linkages being 
sustained despite a political rupture which a few years ago would have 
led to opposite results. Similar arrangements have been made with the 
Philippines and Thailand. Taiwan’s energetic foreign relations, which 
include the active participation of government departments such as the 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Economic Affairs, and Education, as well 
as Many private groups, has been remarkably successful to date. Taiwan 
is not internationally isolated despite diplomatic setbacks which only a 
few years ago might have led to an inevitable and progressive political 
deterioration. 


Taipei/Peking Relations 


With some degree of regularity, Peking announces its determina- 
tion to “liberate Taiwan.” One of the more recent announcements was 
delivered at the first session of the Fourth National People’s Congress 
by Chou En-lai in January 1975 when he spoke of “the noble aim of 
liberating ‘Taiwan and unifying the motherland.”88 

Pressure on Taiwan to negotiate with the PRC follows an ebb and 
flow process. Early 1973 saw some pressure on Taipei to work out a 
modus vivendi with Peking. General Fu Tso-yi, former Nationalist 
commander of Peking, urged the Kuomintang to “come together and 
talk.” 


If you are not prepared to enter into formal talks right away, then 
send some people to the mainland openly or secretly, to have a look 
and visit relatives and friends. You can rest assured that the PRC gov- 
ernment will keep the matter secret, keep its word and guarantee your 
safety and freedom to come and go.39 


The ROC rejected the invitation out of hand, but its officials must 
always be alert to political and cultural appeals from the mainland. 
Offers of autonomy and the right to retain T'aiwan’s socio-economic 
system can sometimes elicit a sympathetic interest. A statement deli- 
vered in 1973 to government officials by a Ministry of Defense official 
is one example of the effort by ROC officials to educate middle-level 
government people: 


37 South China Morning Post, July 12, 1975. Peking is most unhappy about the 
resumption of flights. An important consideration in Tokyo was the fact that JAL 
is suffering financially. For the first time in its twelve-year existence, JAL experi- 
enced a deficit in 1974 ($143 million), the year Taipei terminated the profitable 
CAL/JAL flights. Ibid., July 13, 1975. 

38 Peking Review, XVIII:4 (January 24, 1975), p. 25. 

39 Straits Times, March 2, 1973. 
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... there are other leftists who have gone even a step further in fol- 
lowing the words of Chou En-lai, by spouting off conditions for “uni- 
fication” such as “Taiwan can be made a special autonomous region, be 
exempt from taxes a few years, and its industry and business allowed 
to operate, with a guarantee that present living conditions can be main- 
tained.” This is the tune harped on by those off-key Chicom mouth- 
pieces. Look at the autonomous regions on, the mainland. Aren’t they 
good examples? And what about that guarantee to continue business 
and industry. Look at what happened to “national capitalists” who 
remained on the mainland after the Chinese Communist takeover.?0 


Since 1973 there has been an ebb in pressures to enter into negotia- 
tions. ROC officials were obviously relieved in late 1974 by earlier state- 
ments the late Chou En-lai had made at least twice to visiting Japanese 
delegations when he commented that the “Taiwan question” probably 
would not be settled by his generation of leaders.*! Logically this is 
realistic because the historical enmities between present Nationalist 
and Communist leaders preclude meaningful preliminary negotiations. 
Moreover, there is no reason for the ROC to want any form of affilia- 
tion with the mainland in the foreseeable future. 

The late Chou En-lai and those who support his policies believe 
that a period of long waiting is preferable to a two-China compromise. 
American officials reported little direct pressure on the U.S. over this 
question through late 1974. The PRC appears to be more concerned 
with some form of stability in Asia, a continued American presence, 
and a more activist effort to counter Soviet activities in Asia. Activation 
of the Taiwan issue could be dysfunctional in terms of these goals. At 
the same time, the PRC fears Soviet-ROC contacts and currently em- 
phasizes the peaceful unification of Taiwan and the mainland.# 


Conclusion 


Through early 1974, PRC pressures on the U.S. to recognize Peking 
were restrained. Our present de facto and not always clear two-China 
policy could be subject to dramatic shifts following the 1976 presiden- 
tial election. Some form of “normalization” with Peking will continue, 


40 Ministry of Defense statement, March 1973, mimeographed. 

41 Senator Hiram L. Fong (R-Hawaii), who visited both the PRC and the ROC, 
reported a similar statement by Vice Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua who said 
that “maybe a hundred years” would pass before a relationship between the PRC 
and the ROC occurred. Congressional Record, 120:164 (November 24, 1974), p. 
519956. 

42 Harold Hinton interprets passage of four Soviet naval vessels through the 
Taiwan Straits on May 12, 1973, two days before David Bruce arrived in Peking as 
Chief of the U.S. Liaison Office, as a suggestion “that the developing relationship 
between the United States and the People’s Republic of China might be countered 
by one between the Soviet Union and the Republic of China.” Harold C. Hinton, 
Three and a Half Powers: The New Balance in Asia (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1975), p. 110. No reference to this naval passage appeared in the New 
York Times of the period. 
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but it would be unfortunate if the U.S. severed diplomatic ties with the 
ROC. Taiwan’s foreign policy has been innovative and effective, Ex- 
tensive relations ` between Taiwan and the United States have been 
beneficial to both:countries. To break diplomatic ties with Taipei now 
would undermine the ROC’s foreign policy and reveal an unrealistic 
American aloofness to a stablizing presence in the Pacific Basin. 

‘Taiwan is a nation heavily dependent on international transac- 
tions, It has been skillful and adept at surviving diplomatic setbacks 
dating back to 1970. Despite its multitudinous international ties and 
interests, there is an inward looking psychological orientation emerg- 
ing. This in part results from the precarious international economic 
situation and a desire not to be excessively dependent on fluctuations 
in the international economy. ROC officials hope to reduce the annual 
increase in foreign trade from the 20% averaged between 1968-74 to 
12% in the coming years. Also present in Taiwan is a sense of nation- 
building and a growing interest in domestic matters which are dis- 
tinguishable from international/domestic problems. Official statements 
using the term “bastion” imply that overriding concerns are not what 
they might have been 30 years ago or what they will be 50 years from 
now. Speaking before the Kuomintang Central Committee in Novem- 
ber 1974, Premier Chiang Ching-kuo summarized the guidelines formu- 
lated at various meetings of the party Congress and Central Committee. 
The first point listed was: “Consolidating the bastion of national revi- 
val in Taiwan, Penghu, Kinmen and making models of these places.’’4% 

‘Taiwan’s diplomacy and domestic developments during the 1970s 
have been more successful than many might have though possible. It 
has withstood the Nixon, Ford, and Kissinger visits to the PRC. Tai- 
wan’s international relations have helped to provide the government 
and the political system with the confidence and the capacity to con- 
front and solve problems, to adjust consciously political strategy to 
attain objectives, and to survive. The success of its international rela- 
tions is principally the result of imaginative policies pursued by ROC 
officials over the past several years. ‘These efforts would be inhibited by 
an American diplomatic shift involving the formal recognition of 
Peking, which would not serve to sustain and protect American inter- 
ests in the Pacific Basin. 


43 China Post, November 25, 1974. 
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TAIWAN’S AMBIGUOUS DEX 


Thomas N. Thompson* 


ALTHOUGH THE SHANGHAI Communique of 1972 and 
the exchange of liaison offices are historical facts, for as long as most 
of us can remember Peking has maintained the position that it would 
not permit Sino-American trade, cultural exchange, and other contacts 
until all aspects of the Taiwan question had been settled on Peking’s 
terms. Yet a close look at those terms, when Peking’s weakness relative 
to Soviet hostility is the fundamental Peking concern, suggests that as 
part of China’s requirement to improve its relations with Moscow’s 
opponents, and above all with Washington, Taiwan may be largely a 
non-issue in U.S.-China relations. 

Peking’s resoluteness on terms for improving relations with Wash- 
ington is now a commonplace. These include declaring the 1954 defense 
treaty invalid, removing the remaining 1500 U.S. troops from ‘Taiwan, 
and severing diplomatic relations with Taiwan as the Republic of 
China. 

On the part of U.S. officials, one is likely to hear that the U.S. 
policy is “to improve relations with Peking without abandoning our 
ally in Taipei.” What Peking’s and Washington’s positions of principle 
might mean in future practice remains difficult to discern. The art of 
analyzing the situation is to discern the questions that are matters of 
principle and not subject to negotiation and those that are regarded 
as matters of detail and open for compromise. A good bet is that any 
future solution to the Taiwan issue will include a high tolerance for 
ambiguity on the part of both Peking and Washington, not to mention 
Taipei. For the time being, however, progress on ‘Taiwan is postponed 
by the slow process of leadership succession in both China and the 
U.S. Then, too, China’s fundamental concerns with U.S.-Soviet policy 
have reduced any immediate concern over Taiwan when U.S. influence 
in Asia has become a token of what it was prior to Vietnam. 


* This article is based in part on interviews carried out by the author in 
Peking, Taipei and Washington during the past year. 
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Peking has made a number of peaceful gestures towards Taipei in 
the release of various Kuomintang “war criminals.”! But neither Peking 
nor Taipei has shown any evidence of compromise on the issue of a 
territorial status quo that both sides view as illegitimate and intoler- 
able. Still, it is by no means clear that ‘Taiwan is such an irreconcilable 
problem. 

Twenty-five years after the founding of the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC), any argument that the Taipei regime is the single legiti- 
mate Chinese government is by its nature farfetched. The death of 
Chiang Kai-shek makes the rollback rhetoric of years past ring more 
hollow than ever. The Taiwan leadership’s concerns these days are 
economic development and domestic political control and not “main- 
land recovery.” Peking’s three conditions for normalization of rela- 
tions with Washington mostly have to do with the principle of Peking 
being the only legitimate Chinese regime. Institutionalizing this fact 
of life need not be a concession to the Chinese on the part of the U.S. 
In withdrawing formal diplomatic relations with ‘Taiwan the U.S. is 
likely to follow the Japanese lead in establishing what are essentially 
informal consulates to deal mainly with trade and investment matters 
as well as other issues. High-level Chinese officials in Taipei expect 
as much and are resigned to the withdrawal of U.S. diplomatic recog- 
nition as the inevitable course of events. The only question is when. 

Taiwan initiated an informal relationship with Japan almost im- 
mediately after the Japanese recognized the Peking government in the 
fall of 1972. Offices of the East Asian Relations Association in ‘Tokyo 
and of the Interchange Association in Taipei have taken the place of 
former embassies; both are conveniently staffed with foreign service 
officers of each country who, in the service of ambiguity, are temporarily 
on leave. Like Japan, the U.S. in the future might indicate its “under- 
standing and respect” for Peking’s position on Taiwan. This would 
avoid a U.S. commitment to the view that Taiwan already has been 
reintegrated with the mainland, which may or may not be part of the 
future for Taiwan depending on how the Chinese in both Peking and 
Taipei, and not the U.S., decide to settle the issue. 

The U.S. could go on to reaffirm its intention to honor the 1943 
Cairo Declaration commitment to restore Taiwan to China. This was 
done in the Shanghai Communique when the U.S. implicitly recog- 
nized that Taiwan is part of China and thus ended, at least formally, 
America’s Cold War China policy. ‘The Japanese have already stated 
their adherence to the 1945 Potsdam Proclamation calling for the res- 
toration of Manchuria, Taiwan, and the Pescadores to China. The re- 
incorporation of Taiwan into China was eventually expected to be con- 


1Some years ago it was even suggested that Peking would make Chiang Kai- 
shek a posthumous war hero for maintaining loyalty to the principle of a single, 
united China. See Dick Wilson, “Strait Options,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
July 2, 1973. 
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firmed in the peace treaties that would formally conclude World War 
II. Yet upon the outbreak of the Korean conflict the U.S. changed its 
position by announcing that the legal status of Taiwan had yet to be 
determined, and on this basis justified its decision to prevent comple- 
tion of the Chinese civil war by using the Seventh Fleet to protect the 
Kuomintang regime. 

The 1954 U.S.-Taiwan security treaty is what justifies the station- 
ing of the remaining 1,500 U.S. troops in Taiwan, although these 
troops, who mainly monitor mainland radio broadcasts, could just as 
easily work from ships at sea. Already moving toward abrogating the 
treaty, President Ford has requested Congress to nullify the Taiwan 
Resolution whereby the President was given authority to take action 
on behalf of Taiwan in the event of hostilities over the Kuomintang- 
held offshore islands. ‘The treaty itself requires a year’s notice for formal] 
cancellation.? 

Critics have made much of the hazards of abrogating the 1954 
treaty. But the effect of its abrogation on America’s alliance system as 
a whole will only be detrimental if the basis for those individual treaties 
no longer obtains (and this independent of the Taiwan issue). Once the 
U.S. withdraws diplomatic recognition from Taipei, then the treaty 
automatically becomes a dead issue. The treaty itself provides for can- 
cellation by either party with a year’s notice. In its place some analysts 
have proposed a unilateral American declaration of intent to maintain 
the Taiwan status quo and to withdraw that commitment “as tension 
in the area diminishes,” to use the language of the Shanghai Commu- 
nique. 

Whatever alternatives might be entertained to take the place of 
the treaty it is likely that the treaty will become a rallying point for 
those who support Taiwan. Yet the nature of treaties should not allow 
the treaty with Taiwan to take on an importance symbolizing the 
antagonisms that are associated with the Cold War. 

Treaties endure as long. as the signatories’ interests are clearly 
served. In practice, the U.S. and Taiwan no longer have mutual inter- 
ests which make the 1954 treaty viable. Whereas in the past those inter- 
ests only approximated a Cold War ideal in a hostile attitude toward 
the Peking regime, today it is little more than delusion to speak of a 
congruence of interests between Washington and ‘Taipei. America’s 
interests in Asia have become more diverse and complex than in the 
1950s. Taiwan is no longer a military threat to the Peking regime but 
concerns itself with the economic development of a de facto state for 
which the Kuomintang regime hopes to be able to guarantee physical 
security. 


2See John F. Cooper, “Prospects for the Unification of Taiwan with China,” 
Pacific Community, January 1976. Joseph Lelyveld, “A 114 China Policy,” New York 
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Peking has demonstrated quite clearly that those states loosening 
political ties with Taiwan can expect economic benefits.2 And while 
trade with China may never reach the levels dreamed of by its most 
enthusiastic proponents, it may be considerable if Peking consistently 
purchases large quantities of high level technological goods. As long 
as the U.S. refuses to settle the Taiwan issue and recognize Peking as 
the sole legitimate Chinese regime it will be impossible for American 
firms to compete with, say, Japanese firms, which quite competitively 
are completing capital goods sales on a five-year deferred payment or 
credit basis. These sales are financed by the Japanese Export-Import 
Bank. 

In addition, there are a number of claims by Americans against 
assets confiscated by the PRC in the 1950s. There is some evidence to 
suggest that though the U.S. has sought to resolve these claims-assets 
issues separately, the Chinese may wish to tie their settlement to full 
normalization of relations. Until the claims-assets issue is finally set- 
tled, the U.S. Export-Import Bank financing necessary to compete with 
Japan is barred by law. 

Then, too, the Chinese have always been piqued by the discrimina- 
tory anti-Communist tariffs levied on Chinese goods entering U.S. 
markets. But the Jackson-Vanik Amendment makes Most Favored Na- 
tion treatment conditional not only upon emigration policies but upon 
a government-to-government trade agreement. In the absence of full 
diplomatic relations between Washington and Peking such a direct 
agreement will not likely be signed. 

When the U.S. eventually does recognize the Peking regime there 
is much to suggest that U.S.-Taiwan trade and investment will con- 
tinue unabated. If the Japanese situation can be taken as a precedent, 
and there is no apparent reason why it cannot be, it should be noted 
that Japan’s trade and investment with Taiwan has steadily prospered, 
with the possible exception of issues involving civil aviation agree- 
ments. In a similar fashion, already U.S. economic ties with Taiwan, 
both in investment and volume of trade, have strengthened consider- 
ably since Nixon’s 1972 visit to Peking. American companies investing 
in Taiwan have increased from 60 in 1972 to 200 in 1975. American 
trade with the PRC went from zero in 1971 to $950 million in 1974, but 
trade with Taiwan increased more than twice as much in absolute terms 
in the same period, $1.5 billion to $3.7 billion.* 

Were Peking to try to make its trading partners choose absolutely 
between Peking and Taipei, Taiwan’s trade might shrink quite radi- 
cally and its economy could confront dangerous uncertainties for which 
durable solutions might become impossible without Peking’s acquies- 


3I have relied here on Alexander Eckstein, “China’s ‘Trade Policy and Sino- 
American Relations,” Foreign Affairs, October 1975. 

4 Hung-mao Tien, “Taiwan in Transition: Prospects for Socio-Political Change,” 
China Quarterly, January 1976. 
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cence or support. Yet consistently Peking has shown no predisposition 
for a policy whose logical conclusion would be economic strangulation. 
Instead, Peking has only demanded that nations trading with Taiwan 
refrain from dealing with Taiwan as a separate national entity—in 
short, as a state. 

For purposes of trade and investment Taiwan is principally de- 
pendent upon Japan and the U.S. The imposition of sweeping import 
controls has already had some impact on reducing Taiwan’s huge trade 
deficit with Japan. It has forced a great deal of trade diversification. 
Six American firms are now participating with Taiwan’s Chinese Pe- 
troleum Corporation in a joint venture to develop offshore natural gas, 
and possibly oil, in Southern Taiwan. Union Carbide has invested $100 
million in three projects. Yet most U.S. investment in ‘Taiwan 1s in 
electronic assembly plants where American business takes advantage of 
government regulated labor controls on strikes and low wages. Accord- 
ing to U.S. Embassy officials in Taipei, most of these firms make back 
their investments in twelve to eighteen months and thus have no worry 
about great material losses. It is true of course that the individual firms 
concerned have an interest in maintaining a lucrative business environ- 
ment in Taiwan. - 

Even in the unlikely event that American firms pulled out of 
Taiwan, most American firms are protected by insurance against any 
possible immediate losses, and the nature of their investment makes a 
pull-out relatively easy. If the U.S. firms were to pull out of Taiwan, 
for whatever reason, Taiwan of course would be free to look elsewhere 
for foreign capital—to the Middle East, for example. 

In the past Taiwan could take for granted the large-scale pattern 
of Peking-Washington politics and enjoy, or even exploit, the stability 
of that pattern in the sense that pre-Vietnam America could safely be 
assumed to maintain its crusading spirit. Robert Keohane expressed 
this several years ago: “Leaders who believe in domino theories not 
only have to talk to the dominoes, they have to listen to them and be- 
lieve them as well.’’> In a ridiculous paradox, the U.S. fought in Viet- 
nam to defend Asia from Communism but had to pay South Koreans, 
Thais, and Filipinos to secure their participation. American policy- 
makers throughout the 1960s often became so involved in achieving 
their objectives and so convinced that the objectives had to be achieved 
that, as Keohane notes, they sometimes seemed willing literally to “pay 
any price, bear any burden, no matter how absurd or self-defeating.” 
America’s anti-Communist persistence in recognizing Taiwan's Kuo- 
mintang regime as the single legitimate Chinese regime exemplifies a 
policy that has meant as well a de facto guarantee of 'Taiwan’s security. 
Taiwan’s leaders have tried to extend this guarantee beyond its natural 


5 Robert Keohane, “The Big Influence of Small Allies,” Foreign Policy, Spring 
1971. 
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death after Vietnam by emphasizing Taiwan’s “super-loyalty” to the 
U.S., although the Taiwan regime probably would not require an 
American guarantee to defend itself from a Peking-led attack. 

It is widely known that since the Nixon visit Taiwan has become 
one of America’s best military hardware customers on the basis of long- 
term military credits. U.S. military credit sales increased from $45 mil- 
lion in 1973 to $80 million in fiscal 1974-75. Among other things, the 
U.S. has provided 17 destroyers and submarines to Taiwan. In addition, 
under a $250 million contract with Northrop Aviation Taiwan is build- 
ing 100 of its own F-5E jet fighters. Overall U.S. military credits have 
doubled in the past several years; a new project includes a $20 million 
computer-radar system for Taiwan’s armed forces. ‘Taiwan’s conven- 
tional military is obviously substantial.6 In addition, the Taiwan Strait 
is NO moat and in itself presents a considerable obstacle to a Peking-led 
liberation which would require an effort now quite beyond Peking’s 
capability to launch a successful large-scale invasion, which classically 
would have to be concentrated for troops to fight their way ashore. 
Even though the Chinese navy has gone through a 1960s build-up, the 
practical difficulties of transporting and holding Taiwan for Peking 
requires a sober appreciation of what is and is not possible. 

Figures from the International Institute for Strategic Studies show 
that Peking has a clear advantage over Taipei in the deployment of 
strategic forces, but probably not sufficient to make an invasion of 
Taiwan feasible under present conditions. Chinese leaders in Peking 
have insisted on the right to use force to reunite Taiwan with the 
mainland since, in Peking’s view, Taiwan is but a province of China. 
One analyst has written that it is certain that an all out attack “would 
be a brutal messy war of conquest and could not possibly be disguised 
as anything else—far worse than Hungary in 1956 or Czechoslovakia 
in 1968, and therefore unthinkable to Peking.”? 

The analogy between past Soviet invasions of Eastern Europe and 
a possible future Peking-led attack on Kuomintang forces in Taiwan is 
not a very good one once it is accepted, as it was implicitly in the 
Shanghai Communique, that Taiwan is part of China, Yet it is correct 
that the pursuit of military conquest at what would probably be an 
enormous cost in lives would hardly merit being called liberation. Given 
Peking’s fears of the Soviet Union it seems highly unlikely that Peking 
would risk moving any of the nation’s highly dispersed forces from their 
area of highest concentration, the Sino-Soviet border. Over two-thirds 
of Peking’s divisions are stationed in military regions facing the one 
million Soviet troops along the border, as well as within the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. It is unimaginable that Peking would consider a 
nuclear option to liberate its Chinese brethren on Taiwan. 


6 James Laurie and Stephan Lender, “Coming to Terms with the Two China’s,” 
Far Eastern Economic Review, January 24, 1976. 
7 Lelyveld, “A 114 China Policy.” 
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For Taiwan there is an obvious value to developing to the extent 
feasible its own sources of arms. This is being done with considerable 
aid from the U.S. Yet there are obvious economic and political limita- 
tions which suggest the inevitability of the most serious consideration 
of all for Taiwan, a nuclear deterrent. Taiwan signed the 1968 Nuclear 
Proliferation Treaty. Yet “the legal gymnastics that have burdened the 
China-recognition problem may now complicate any effort to keep 
nuclear weapons from coming into the hands of the Taiwan regime— 
and the KMT may now have reasons to seek such weapons.’’8 

‘Taiwan’s nuclear option reflects a general attraction among small 
powers for developing nuclear weapons in the hope of deterring certain 
actions on the part of greater powers. In fact, as weaker states develop 
deterrents which they assume enhance their independence, alliance 
commitments may also be diluted, and even disavowed. It is true of 
course that “there is a possibility of accidental, irrational, catalytic, or 
miscalculated war.” A policy of calculated ambiguity toward nuclear 
weapons may have the merit of placing potential conflicts on a ‘‘thres- 
hold,” beyond which no protagonist would wish to move for fear of 
lessened ambiguity.® l 

No Chinese leader in Peking is going to evoke enthusiasm by urg- 
ing military action against a nuclear Taiwan. Similarly, a nuclear 
Taiwan might be delivered from its own hawkish attitude by the neces- 
sity to behave with marked circumspection. At the same time Taipei 
would have every inducement to bend its efforts to insure that Peking 
do so as well. A nuclear environment might give the two protagonists 
a way out-an ambiguous, continuing separation-that it is possible 
each would like anyway but cannot publicly admit. 

Even if the U.S. were to completely withdraw now from the Pek- 
ing-Taipei dispute, the Kuomintang regime could probably successfully 
defend itself against the use of force by Peking. It goes nearly without 
saying, but it is nonetheless worth emphasizing, that U.S. intervention 
in the Chinese Civil War in 1949 is a historical fact of life. In this 
sense the U.S, has promoted a Taiwanese political reality far different 
from what would have developed had Chinese forces alone determined 
the eventual fate of Taiwan. 

The American intervention went well beyond the initial principles 
of containment by interfering in the Chinese Civil War. This idea is 
even given formal expression in the famed China White Paper and in 
Secretary Acheson’s remarks a week later that the hostile configuration 
of forces on the Asian mainland did not seriously threaten the security 
of the U.S., whose “defensive perimeter” included the Aleutians, Japan, 
and the Philippines but neither Taiwan nor any part of the mainland. 
Later, of course, the Korean war led to American intervention in the 


8 George Quester, “Taiwan and Nuclear Proliferation,” Orbis, Spring 1974. 
9 See Robert Rothstein, Alliances and Small Powers (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1968). 
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Taiwan Strait and prompted the conclusion of a series of bilateral 
and multilateral alliances that continued to define the extent of Amer- 
ican commitment in Asia until the Vietnam War. 

Nevertheless, the accumulation of events over nearly 30 years pro- 
vides an inescapable reality which requires that if the Taiwan issue is 
to be dealt with it must be on terms dictated by the intervening cir- 
cumstances, mainly Taiwan’s economic and military development al- 
most thirty years since the founding of the PRC. Even if the U.S. were 
to sever all diplomatic, economic, and military ties immediately, Tai- 
wan would be free to seek allies elsewhere. Both Japan and the Soviet 
Union regard Taiwan with strategic interest. No subsequent Japanese 
Prime Minister has challenged Sato’s declaration that Taiwan is 
“within Japan’s defense zone.” A pro-Peking Taiwan might threaten 
Japan’s foreign trade and oil routes. And public opinion in Japan 
clearly opposes the use of force on China’s part to resolve the Taiwan 
issue. 

The exact Soviet perception of Taiwan is impossible to discern. 
Several years ago Moscow launched a program of informal contacts—a 
Soviet journalist visited Taiwan. A Chinese resident of the U.S. visited 
Moscow on a semi-official mission. A Taiwan delegation attended a 
trade meeting in Sofia. There can be no doubt that Premier Chiang 
Ching-kuo has seriously considered at least the threat of a “Soviet con- 
nection” to prevent a rapid American withdrawal. The threat of a 
“tilt” towards Moscow would no doubt ease pressure by Peking to 
change the Taiwan status quo. Depending on how it might be pre- 
sented to the Taiwan population it could bolster morale, at least 
within the segment of the population opposed to “liberation” by Pek- 
ing. ‘Taiwan’s prospects for maintaining political independence are 
hardly discouraged by what many see as a remarkable military depen- 
dence on the U.S., if only for the time being. 

Given the likelihood of a military stalemate between Peking and 
Taipei, Taiwan will probably survive as a de facto independent state. 
Taiwan’s survival as such has little to do with the demands made by 
Peking on Washington for normalizing relations. It is in this sense that 
what Peking has not challenged in regard to Taiwan may be more im- 
portant than anything else. 

It seems likely, though, that the U.S. can recognize China’s sov- 
ereignty over Taiwan while ‘Taiwan remains under Taipei’s current 
administration. This would be similar to what now exists in Hong 
Kong. It is on this single issue of sovereignty that Peking will admit to 
no flexibility. Peking, it safely can be said, feels that a soft position 
-on this issue would weaken its position elsewhere, in Tibet and other 
border areas for example. For the U.S. the international legal status of 
Taiwan would seem to be less important than, say, allowing Taiwan’s 
international trade and investment to continue. There is little reason 
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that a peaceful solution amenable to all sides’ interests cannot be 
worked out. 

‘There are those who argue that Washington’s eventual recognition 
of Peking will deal a massive blow to the Taipei regime. But the set- 
backs of former President Nixon’s 1972 China trip, Peking’s admission 
to the U.N., and the exchange of liaison offices have been weathered 
already. Taiwan has done well indeed trading and maintaining infor- 
mal ties with states that no longer recognize it as the Republic of China. 
The Philippines’ and Thailand’s recognition of Peking are two recent 
examples of diplomatic setbacks for Taipei. Alternative agreements 
for trade, cultural, and other exchanges have already been signed. 

The U.S. wants better relations with Peking as a sine quo non for 
lasting peace and stability in Asia. China’s move toward the United 
States was implicit in the Sino-Soviet split. The issue of Taiwan is often 
cited as an obstacle in normalization of U.S.-China relations. However, 


`a closer look at Peking’s requirements for normalization of relations 


with Washington, Taipei's economic and military position vis-a-vis 
Peking, and the probable net losses and gains for Washington by ad- 
hering to a recognition policy for Peking—all suggest that Washing- 
ton’s best policy 1s to withdraw from the Peking-Taipei contest at least 
to the extent that the contest remains a peaceful one, through a delib- 
erately ambiguous policy maintained over the shape of an ideological, 
and thus non-negotiable, issue between Peking and Taipei. 

This type of policy is provided for within the terms of Peking’s 
conditions for normalization, even though the establishment of this 
ambiguous policy requires a very unambiguous act in recognizing the 
Peking regime. Since neither protagonist can now acknowledge the out- 
lines of an eventual settlement which both Peking and Taipei may be 
willing to accept in time, ambiguity may be indispensable. What the 
two regimes do not accept now when presented as a complete solution, 
namely reintegration, they may very well accept when unfolded over a 
period of time in increments when at least the possibility for establish- 
ing a measure of trust and confidence exists. The ambiguity of these 
policies serves to mask inevitabilities to the point where the actual 
governmental-organizational status of Taiwan becomes an anomalous 
fact of international politics. 


THOMAS N. THOMPSON is James Hart Fellow in Political Science at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


AN OVERVIEW OF SETTLEMENT 
SCHEMES IN SRI LANKA 





Nihal Amerasinghe 


LAND SETTLEMENT AS a pioneering venture has fired 
many people’s imaginations. As a measure for tackling socio-economic 
problems, it has had broad appeal. Settlement schemes in the colonial 
period were initiated both in Asia and Africa, and were motivated by 
economic, humanitarian and political considerations. In the African 
territories this meant the separation of the indigenous population from 
the Europeans, evacuation of areas affected by sleeping sickness and 
overpopulation, and in some cases the achievement of the objectives 
of nation building. In Sri Lanka, such schemes originally sprang from 
the need for social amelioration of the people dispossessed of their 
lands by the development of plantations and for redressing the problems 
of overpopulation and landlessness in the more densely populated areas 
of the mid and low country wet-zone. More recently, the need for do- 
mestic food production due to increasing difficulties in securing food 
imports on favorable terms, population growth and unemployment 
have introduced new dimensions into the objectives of settlement. 

Sri Lanka’s experiences with land settlement are quite unique due 
to the diversity of the organizational forms in existence. Settlement 
schemes have taken varied forms involving different classes of pro- 
ducers, tenurial patterns, varied farm enterprises and more recently dif- 
ferent ideological considerations. These schemes which have evolved 
since the turn of the present century reflect the social and economic 
exigencies to which policy makers have had to address their minds from 
time to time. The evolution of land settlement and peasant agricultural 
development policy in Sri Lanka can be conveniently divided into 
five phases extending over the period 1815-1970. In the initial phase of 
settlement there was little by way of accomplishment until the enact- 
ment of the Land Development Ordinance of 1935. It was with the 
passing of this instrument of land policy that the framework for the 
establishment of agricultural settlements on a firm footing was made 
possible. All schemes established under the provisions of this ordinance 
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have been categorized as old settlement schemes in this study. A radical 
departure from this policy took place after 1970 when a new strategy 
of settlement was adopted. Low cost settlements with emphasis on self- 
management and cooperation have been the raison d'etre of this policy. 
These settlements have been referred to as New Settlements in this 
study. In this paper the institutional aspects of the Old and New 
Settlements are discussed, and an attempt is also made to evaluate the 
strength as well as weakness of those organizational forms with a view 
to learning from past experience. 


Old Settlement Schemes 


It is usual to refer to two distinct climatic zones in Sri Lanka, 
namely the Wet and Dry. ‘The Dry Zone of Sri Lanka receives an an- 
nual rainfall of 75 inches or less and occupies about 60% of the land 
area. At one time the Dry Zone constituted the center of Sri Lanka’s 
civilization which was based on paddy cultivation, but there was a 
gradual deterioration of irrigation works in the country as a result of 
the decrease in manpower due to foreign invasions and internal dissen- 
sions together with the occurrence of disease. While the actual cause 
of the decline of the ancient civilization is controversial, Nicolls thinks 
that malaria was the primary cause.? Except for periods between 1000 
and 1200 the decline of Sinhalese civilization was significant and cul- 
minated in the abandonment of the Dry Zone by 1200. The jungle 
returned only to spare a few pockets of early civilization and for 700 
years the Dry Zone remained isolated and fever ridden with the popu- 
lation gravitating to the South. This situation prevailed even during 
periods of foreign rule, particularly under the Portuguese (1505-1658), 
Dutch (1658-1796), and the early part of the British administration 
(1796-1947). 

From about 1840 to 1914 there was rapid development of planta- 
tion agriculture in the Wet Zone. Favored by the land policy of the 
time and the support of the colonial government, plantation agriculture 
expanded rapidly to the detriment of the peasant sector. It was soon 
realized that the only solution to the problem of landlessness was to 
resettle people in the once populous Dry Zone. The first attempt by 
the government in land development in the Dry Zone was the restora- 
tion of the Kalawewa in 1890. During the first phase of land settlement 


1 Both settlement and resettlement imply population movement in Sri Lanka. 
It has been commonplace to use the former term to denote the movement of popu- 
lation from the West to the Dry Zone which has in fact been a process of resettle- 
ment. Further, the terms Settlement and Colonisation Schemes have been used 
synonymously, as all settlement schemes have been state assisted and there has 
been no spontaneous settlement. 

2 L. Nicolls, “Malaria and the Lost Cities of Ceylon,” The Indian Medical 
Gazetteer, 56 (1974). 
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(1815-1914), certain prerequisites such as the restoration of derelict 
irrigation tanks and the building of roads was accomplished. Subse- 
quently (1914-31), following the First World War, the availability of 
cheap imports came to the forefront. Farmer states that this period 
was one of experiment and discussion rather than of actual accomplish- 
ment. The Dry Zone in 1931 was still unattractive; malaria and re- 
moteness combined to give it an evil reputation and to discourage vol- 
untary migration. Although some attempts had been made to settle 
people in the Dry Zone, there were only two settlements in existence 
by the end of 1931.3 During this period the main achievements in terms 
of land policy were the enunciation of the need for peasant proprietor- 
ship and the acceptance of a motion by the Legislative Council to set 
up state aided colonization schemes with the objectives of settling sur- 
plus population and increasing food production. 

The intentions of improving the welfare of peasants was translated 
into concrete measures with the enactment of the Land Development 
Ordinance in 1935, in the third phase of land settlement. This was de- 
signed to protect the viability of cultivator-ownership of farm allot- 
ments by imposing restrictions on the disposal of lands and preventing 
excessive fragmentation. ‘The progress made in the settlement of peas- 
ants continued to be slow due to the harshness of the conditions that 
prevailed in the Dry Zone. Poor communication facilities, malaria and 
unsatisfactory infrastructure in particular militated against the case for 
movement. A new scheme of incentives over and above the provisions in 
the 1935 Land Development Ordinance had therefore to be introduced 
in 1939 to overcome the reluctance of peasants to move from the Wet 
Zone. Under this policy, each settler was to be provided with a unit of 
land and the necessary assistance to enable him to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. Further, it was suggested that each settler be given 
a ready-made farm unit, complete with a house, free planting materials 
and a loan for the purchase of buffalo and implements. The govern- 
" ment was also to be responsible for the provision of domestic water, 
irrigation water, roads, schools, hospitals, community halls and coloni- 
zation officers. It is clear that an active policy has been pursued under 
the provisions of the Land Development Ordinance since that time (see 
Table 1). 

It is evident that the major form of settlement (46%) has been 
under the Major Colonisation Schemes (those over 2000 acres), At 
present there are 80 such schemes with 67,122 allottees covering an area 
of 304,355 acres. Of this area, 193,440 acres are irrigable paddy land 
and 110,910 acres are unirrigable highlands.* During the period 1932- 
64, a total investment of Rs. 1248 million was made on these schemes, 
which made them too capital intensive and far too expensive to be 


3 B. H. Farmer, Pioneer Peasant Colonisation in Ceylon (London: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1957). ae 
4 Administrative Report of the Land Commissioner, 1967-68 (Ceylon Govern- 


ment Press). 
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TABLE 1: Land Alienated Under Land Development Schemes, 1936-66 


Land Area No. of Allottees Average Farm 
Type of Scheme (in thousand acres) in thousands Size in acres 
1. Major Colonization 287 59.7 4.8 
Paddy (irrigable) — (182) (3.0) 
Highland (105) (1.8) 
2. Highland Colonization 31 8.8 3.5 
3. Youth Settlement 7 
4. Middle Class 147 11.6 12.7 
5. Special Leases l 58 
6. Marginal Land 70 
Total Agricultural Settlements 600 83.2 
Village Expansion Schemes 664 504.2 1.3 
Total Land Alienated 1,264 587.4 


SOURCE: Report of the Land Utilisation Committee, August 1967, S.P. 11, 
Government Press. 





acceptable as an instrument of continued land policy. The need to 
allocate smaller holdings to infuse greater economic efficiency was 
stressed by the World Bank in 1952.5 The unit of allocation was re- 
duced, following the recommendations of this report, to three acres of 
paddy land and two acres of highland instead of the earlier standard 
allocation of five acres of paddy land and three acres highland. This 
policy decision reduced the cost per unit settler substantially (see Table 
2). 


TABLE 2: Changes in the Unit Cost Per Settler of Land Development (in Rs.) 


Prior to 
1956 1956-63 1963-64 1965-69 
Colonist Camps 140 140 200 78 
Fencing 448 280 168 168 
Clearing — 500 300 200 
Departmental unit 1600 — — — 
Ridging 200 120 80 80 
Stripping 200 200 100 100 
Cottages 2000 2000 1000 1250 
Latrines 150 150 150 75 
Wells 180 180 225 255 
Roads 150 150 150 150 
Education 320 320 390 448 
Health 125 125 140 89 
Cooperative Stores 30 30 40 27 
Postal Services 50 50 70 23 
Officers’ Quarters 100 100 - 130 130 
Overheads 3245 1955 1024 911 
TOTAL 8938 6300 4167 3984 


SOURCE: Plan of Development of the Ministry of Land, Irrigation and Power, 
1966-70. 





5 IBRD, The Economic Development of Ceylon (Ceylon Government Press, 
1952). 
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It was also observed that the policy of bringing settlers to fully 
developed allotments had a retrogressive influence on the motivations 
of the allottees. Moreover, an acceleration in the rate of settlement was 
also considered expedient in the mid-1950s. This resulted in the intro- 
duction of a system of advance alienation in 1957, which applied to all 
major colonization schemes. Under this system, settlers were admitted 
to the scheme prior to land development and themselves participated 
in this work. ‘This change in policy gave immediate relief to the mount- 
ing pressures on the land and also resulted in a saving of expenditure. 
Apart from the purely economic benefits, the effect of bringing the 
settlers into the scheme at an early stage and having them participate 
in the work of initial development inculcated a spirit of self-reliance 
in the farmers. However, this system also had its drawbacks as the 
settlers were separated from their families in the early stages and delays 
in the provision of irrigation water, which was commonplace, led to a 
loss of morale. 

In economic and social terms, the record of the past schemes has 
been discouraging. Not only have they given rise to many problems, 
but outright failure and collapse have been common. Underutilization 
of available farm resources has been commonplace and a major target 
of criticism. More productive ways of utilizing these resources have also 
been suggested.® Besides the underutilization of resources, the costs of 
these schemes have been excessive. In fact, in an economic evaluation 
of a major colonization scheme it was observed that even if capital was 
available absolutely free, i.e., at zero rate of interest, the project would 
not have been viable.” The World Bank Mission to Ceylon in 1966 
was particularly severe in its criticisms of the poor returns associated 
with these schemes and focussed attention on the urgent need to raise 
productivity. It was decided subsequently that the many suggestions 
made by the Mission on economizing on the use of irrigation water 
and methods to increase agricultural] productivity should be tested on 
a pilot scheme. ‘The objectives of such “special projects” in colonization 
schemes were fundamentally to increase the yield of paddy and en- 
courage the cultivation of subsidiary food crops which would thereby 
increase the incomes of settlers, and to encourage better management 
practices, particularly with respect to the use of irrigation water, and 
promote the development of farmer organizations. Encouraged by the 
success of that pilot project, the government approved the extension of 


6 Y. Arbel, Report on a Survey of the Arid Zone of Ceylon (Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Israel, 1964); Nihal Amerasinghe, “Efficiency of Resource Utilisation in 
Paddy Production on Settlement Farms in Sri Lanka,” Modern Ceylon Studies, 5:1 
(1973); Nihal Amerasinghe, “Increasing Farm Incomes and Efficiency of Resource 
Use under Peasant Farming Conditions in Sri Lanka,” Journal of the National Sci- 
ence Council of Sri Lanka, 3:1 (1975); Y. Yalif, Suggested Farm Plans (Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Israel, 1966). 

es T Report of the Gay Oya Project Evaluation Committee, Sessional Paper 1, 
1970. 
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the program in 1969 to a further nine colonization schemes. The reor- 
ganization of colonization schemes as special projects has had a salutary 
effect on productivity. The major drawback in extending this concept 
has been the cost and manpower requirements which are necessary for 
intensifying agricultural production through the reorganization of the 
supporting services. In fact, more often the success of the special pro- 
jects has been attributed to the calibre of the extension staff, particu- 
larly the Project Manager.8 The paucity of such manpower would no 
doubt restrict the expansion and success of such a program. 

Besides the Major Colonisation Schemes, the other forms of settle- 
ments during this period were Middle Class Schemes, Highland Coloni- 
sation Schemes, Special Leases Scheme and Marginal Land Schemes 
(Table 1). These schemes are now in abeyance. Middle Class Schemes 
were designed to provide land to landless persons with a sufficient in- 
come to develop and manage units of land 10-50 acres in extent. This 
scheme had to be stopped due to the pressing demand from landless 
peasants for land. The Marginal Land Schemes which were started in 
the mid-1950s had to be abandoned as the settlers did not have the 
necessary capital to develop such lands. No land was alienated under 
the Marginal Land Scheme after the inauguration of the Special Leases 
Scheme in 1965. Under this program lands were alienated in the Dry 
Zone to private companies in units of 200-1000 acres for the production 
of subsidiary food crops and the promotion of animal husbandry. This 
scheme too has been terminated due to the unsatisfactory progress made 
and the allegations of misconduct by the lessees. Another project which 
was started during the third phase of settlement development was the 
Highland Colonisation Schemes. Around 1956, when the prices for 
export crops were favorable, the Government inaugurated settlement 
schemes in tea, rubber and other tree crops. Since the rate of Dry Zone 
settlement was slow, this was envisaged as a means of providing some 
respite to the growing problem of unemployment and disguised unem- 
ployment in the Wet Zone. However, unfavorable world market prices. 
for tea, rubber and coconut products during the 1960s ended the ex- 
pansion of these crops and the feasibility of such projects. 

Settlement schemes which were established under the provisions 
of the Land Development Ordinance of 1935 (as amended) largely 
served a social welfare rather than an economic function. These 
schemes, which have been referred to as Old Settlements in this study, 
have had many limitations which have militated against their continued 
expansion. Briefly, the main criticisms of these schemes are as follows:1° 


8C. Narayanasamy, “New Approaches to Settlements in Sri Lanka,” mimeo- 
graphed (Conference on Agriculture in the Economic Development of Sri Lanka, 
1974). 

9 Administrative Report of the Land Commissioner, 1967-68. 

10 Nihal Amerasinghe, The Impact of High Yielding Varieties on Settlement 
Schemes in Sri Lanka: A Case Study (U.N.D.P., Global 2 Research Project, Ceylon, 
1971-72). 
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I. The schemes have been capital intensive and the returns have not 
been commensurate with the expenditure. 

2. The physical planning of the schemes have not paid adequate atten- 
tion to maximizing the returns to land or irrigation water which 
were the most costly inputs. Moreover, the size of individual hold- 
ings have not been based on economic criteria such as income and 
employment. Financial resources available to government at differ- 
ent periods in time largely determined the size of holdings and levels 
of assistance provided. 

3. Settler selection has largely been based on landlessness and size of 
family, with little concern for ability, experience or aptitude in 
farming. 

4. The level of initial assistance provided conferred a paternalistic role 
on the government. This has engendered virtually a total dependence 
on the state, and has thwarted the development of a spirit of self- 
reliance amongst the settlers. 

5. Follow-up work on settlements has been inadequate. The rationale 
has been to provide a ready-made farm unit to settlers expecting 
them to achieve the desired production targets. This has proved 
futile since the necessary supporting services and follow-up work 
have been lacking. The success of some of the “special projects” in 
colonization schemes lend support to this view. 


New Settlement Schemes 


In recent years settlement policy has been changed in the direction 
of the establishment of low cost schemes with a high degree of self- 
management and cooperative ownership. Youth settlements were the 
first of the new type of schemes started in 1966, with the objective of 
introducing educated youth to agriculture. Cooperative farms and Dis- 
trict Development Council (DDC) Projects followed in 1970-71 after 
the general elections of 1970. The cooperative farms aimed at experi- 
menting with collective farms of production and self-management by 
the farmers, while the DDC Projects aimed at increasing employment 
for youths under cooperative management. After the enactment of the 
Land Reform Law in 1972, large areas of developed and underdevel- 
oped land became available for settlement in the Wet and Intermediate 
Zones. The Land Reform Commission then entered the field of govern- 
ment-sponsored settlements, alienating land to individuals, cooperatives 
and state agricultural corporations. Broadly the objectives of the new 
settlement schemes are: to create employment and increase agricultural 
production at low cost; to maintain economic and social equality be- 
tween members; to develop cooperative forms of organization; to 
achieve self-reliance and management by the members; and to integrate 
the new settlements with surrounding communities. 


Youth Settlement Schemes: In the mid-1960s there were about 200,000 
unemployed youths in the age group 19-25 years, about 40% of whom 
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were educated up to the General Certificate of Education (Grade 10), 
Despite the urban orientation of many of them, there was a growing 
realization that serious steps would have to be taken to redirect their 
energies and to find employment for them in agriculture. Unemployed 
youth had little chance of finding places on the colonization schemes 
at that time, as the selection process gave preference to Jandless people 
with large families and agricultural experience. Although provision was 
made later for selecting 10% of the settlers from among educated youth, 
this plan met with little success in solving the growing problem of un- 
employment among educated youth. The Youth Settlement Scheme 
program was started in 1966.11 

Prior to this, two kinds of youth settlement schemes were at- 
tempted: first, electoral farms, and second, eight ad hoc schemes started 
by some enthusiastic Government Agents at the district level. In the 
latter, bachelor youths were settled. These schemes were unsuccessful 
due to the lack of a definite policy on settlement. ‘The electoral farms 
on the other hand were commenced in 1960-61 with the objective of 
promoting the cultivation of cash crops by young farmers on a collec- 
tive basis. ‘These schemes were started throughout Sri Lanka as part of 
a program under which farms not exceeding 50 acres were to be estab- 
lished in each parliamentary constituency. When this project termi- 
nated in 1963-64 due to the twin problems of maladministration and 
unproductivity, there were 126 electoral farms covering an area of 2236 
acres.12 With the closure of the electoral farms it was decided to start 
schemes for unemployed youth the same year by restoring irrigation 
tanks in the Dry Zone, but only four of the project 88 schemes got off 
the ground before policy changed again. In 1965, the Government 
showed a renewed awareness of the problems of unemployed youth 
and took concrete steps to formulate a policy for settling them. ‘The 
programs envisaged under these schemes were to be of three types— 
major and minor schemes already in existence, lift irrigation schemes, 
and highland schemes. During the five year period 1965-70, 235 youth 
schemes were projected at a cost of Rs. 153 million. By 1973 there 
were 43 schemes with 3,216 members.1% 

At the commencement of each scheme youths lived and worked 
together in batches of 25-35 persons in communal huts, performing 
jobs like jungle clearing and stumping in developing the land. The 
ultimate ownership pattern was left to the discretion of the youths. 
They could either decide to continue farming as a cooperative venture 
or on an individual holding basis after the preliminary development 


11 Although the Youth Settlement schemes were introduced in 1966, a real 
commitment to this program became evident only after 1970 when unemployment 
problems came to the forefront. This is the reason for grouping them as New Settle- 
ments. 

12 Administrative Report of the Land Commissioner, 1963-64 (Ceylon Govern- 
ment Press). 

18 A. Ellman and D. de S, Ratnaweera, “New Settlement Schemes in Sri Lanka,” 
mimeographed (Agrarian Research and ‘Training Institute, 1974). 
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phase was over. More often the youths preferred the latter. In the 
majority of schemes, the income levels were low due to poor physical 
planning, improper selection of youths and inefficient management. 

The establishment of the Youth Settlements ushered in a new ap- 
proach to settlement policy in Sri Lanka. These schemes differed from 
the Old Colonisation schemes in many important respects: 


1. The size of family and landlessness ceased to be the overriding con- 
siderations in settler selection. 

2. The settlers had to undertake all development work, and self help 
was encouraged at all stages. 

3. The choice of tenure was not predetermined and was left to the dis- 
cretion of the youths. 

4, Youth schemes were much smaller in size than the colonization 
schemes, 

5. Emphasis was placed on high value cash crops to achieve the target 
income of Rs. 250 per month, rather than on the traditional preoc- 
cupation with paddy production. 


The evidence on the achievements of Youth Settlement Schemes has 
been conflicting. After a review of the schemes in 1971, the Land Com- 
missioner recommended that a number of these schemes with no chance 
of success be closed down, and that no new ones be started. However, a 
small number of economically successful schemes were permitted to ex- 
pand, particularly those based on high value crops. 


Cooperative Settlements:15 In 1971 the Government of Sri Lanka de- 
cided to initiate cooperative agricultural projects to provide employ- 
ment, particularly to the educated unemployed, with a satisfactory in- 
come level which would be comparable with rewards in alternative em- 
ployment, and to conserve foreign exchange. It was proposed to estab- 
lish cooperative farms on an electoral basis, priority being given to 
areas where unemployment was acute and where infrastructure devel- 
opment cost would be low. In the selection of suitable sites, the follow- 
ing categories of land in descending order of priority were to be ac- 
quired: (1) unused Crown land earmarked for development; (2) crown 
land alienated to persons but not properly developed; (3) forest no 
longer needed as reserves and being used for illicit cultivation; (4) un- 
cultivated private land; and (5) cultivated private land not being 
properly utilized. 

The size of a cooperative settlement was to be a minimum of 100 
acres. The members selected for these settlements had to be resident in 
the electorate within a radius of five miles from the project, be in the 


14 Narayanasamy, “New Approaches.” 

15 The terms cooperative settlement and farm will be used interchangeably as 
residence on the land is not the rule. In fact, it is common for members to live in 
their villages and work on the farms. 
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age group 18-35, and agree to the terms and conditions laid down in 
regard to the program of participation and farming. ‘The members 
were to form a special cooperative society or join an existing Primary 
Cooperative Society, Funds were to be drawn from the share capital of 
members, grants from the government and equity capital from other 
institutions approved by the authorities. The Projects were to be ad- 
ministered by the committee of management with a project manager 
responsible to the committee. At the early stages the ex-officio members 
representing government institutions serving agriculture were to be in 
a majority. The land was to be alienated to Cooperative Societies on a 
long term lease. There was flexibility in the management of the land, 
in that one of three options were open to members: 


(1) the entire land could be worked as one unit by the members either 
on a daily wage or task basis; or 

(2) the land could be worked as several units assigned to groups of 
members, according to an approved plan; or 

(3) each member could be assigned a unit for cultivation but the land 
would not be alienated on a permanent basis. 


Sixty-five cooperative farms covering an area of 14,581 acres were 
approved for development during the period 1971-73. By the end of 
1974, 52 settlements had been started and provided employment for 
3,183 -_persons. It might perhaps be too early to comment on the pro- 
eress achieved in the Cooperative Settlements. However, the available 
evidence indicates that the rate of economic progress has been rather 
slow except where strict discipline has been imposed.16 In another re- 
port, the tardiness of the cooperatives in getting off the ground has 
been attributed to problems of the organization and planning of these 
settlements.17 The main shortcomings adduced in this study were the 
selection of individuals with no commitment to farming; insufficient 
understanding of the objectives and concepts of cooperative farming by 
the individuals selected; dissatisfaction amongst members who were 
largely educated youths, and who expected supervisory positions; lack 
of proper motivation and even personality conflicts among selected in- 
dividuals; the selection of persons with vested interests in their ances- 
tral villages, particularly paddy farming, which led to long periods of 
absence from the settlements; and the unwillingness of Sinhalese youths 
to work alongside Indian labor. 


District Development Council Projects: The District Development Coun- 
cil Projects (DDCs) were set up throughout the island in 1971 with the 
twin objectives of decentralization and coordination. Decentralization 


16 Ellman and Ratnaweera, “New Settlement Schemes.” 
17“Interim Report of the Panel on the Mid-Country Region, Development 
Proposals for LRC Lands Managed by USAWASAMA,” mimeographed (1975). 
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was believed to be necessary not only for a fuller utilization of the 
country’s physical and human resources but also to encourage popular 
participation and engender popular interest in the development effort. 
The DDCs were intended to perform the function of coordinating the 
activities of different government departments at the District and Vil- 
lage levels. It was held that the existing tendency for government agen- 
cies to function more or less independently of each other had resulted 
in confusion and waste. The decentralization and coordination which 
the program aimed at was also an initial attempt to facilitate the dis- 
persal of social privilege and economic power in society and to mobilize 
the active support of the people so as to set in motion a process of 
rapid change. 

The area of operation of a DDC corresponds to the area of au- 
thority of a local government body. The Councils are composed of 
official representatives from different government departments as well 
as “peoples representatives.” ‘The latter category includes the member 
of the national State Assembly for the area, all members of the local 
government authority and the key officials of such bodies as the coop- 
erative society, cultivation committees and other village level organiza- 
tions. It is usual for a Development Council to have a membership of 
over seventy five. 

The Councils so formed were entrusted with specific tasks, the 
chief of which was the formulation and operation of an integrated de- 
velopment program for their areas. Within such programs, the DDCs 
were called upon to devise projects in agriculture, industry, irrigation 
and development of infrastructure. Once these plans and projects were 
set in motion, the DDCs concerned were expected not only to exercise 
constant vigilance over the working of the projects but also to ensure 
participation of the people in them.1® Instructions on the formulation 
of projects set out by the Ministry of Planning and Employment stated 
that a project could arise out of an idea by any member of the DDC. 
A plan formulated by the DDC and approved by the Government 
Agent for the District is passed on to the Ministry of Planning for ap- 
proval and allocation of funds. Cooperative Societies were felt to be 
the most suitable organization for the management of projects. The 
program provided for projects either to be affiliated to existing pri- 
mary cooperative societies or to operate as newly constituted “special 
Cooperatives.” Facilitating “collective ownership” of projects by those 
participating in them, retaining economies of scale in project operation, 
and securing popular interest in the projects were among the reasons 
adduced for entrusting the management to cooperatives. 

By 1973 a total of 1,198 projects had been approved of which 503 
(41%) were agricultural, 628 (52%) were industrial, and 67 (7%) were 


18 “Agricultural Development through DDC Projects,” mimeographed (Ministry 
of Agriculture and Lands, Sri Lanka, 1971). 
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miscellaneous. However, only 918 of the approved projects were func- 
tioning. The agricultural projects were distributed over an area of 
10,623 acres and had provided employment for 7600 persons, Crown 
land or private lands acquired were used for opening up DDC farms, 
which varied in size from 25-100 acres. The capital required for the 
projects were available as grants at the rate of Rs. 1600 per acre, de- 
posits in cooperative societies, loans from commercial banks and share 
capital contributed by members. The members of the project which 
was to be run as a cooperative venture could opt to live on the farm or 
commute from their villages. 

The achievements of the DDC agricultural projects seem to have 
left much to be desired according to available evidence.19 ‘The projects 
evidently have fallen short of fulfilling the principal expectations of 
the DDC program. In the light of the general, objectives such as decen- 
tralization and coordination, and when measured against the specific 
objective of increasing agricultural production and employment, the 
projects have been disappointing. Also, the projects have failed to fos- 
ter cooperative farming. Considering the objective of decentralization, 
the problem seems to have been the inadequacy of the initial efforts 
which were made to prepare the ground for passing on responsibility 
from the central government to the districts. Although the program ex- 
pected its projects to arise out of integrated regional plans, machinery. 
to undertake such planning was never set up. It is clear that if decen- 
tralization is to be meaningful and effective, the institutional and ad- 
ministrative set-up at the District and Village levels must necessarily be 
stronger. The program also has failed in the effort to bring about greater 
democratization and collaboration of the people in the development 
effort. The program has relied too heavily on existing village level in- 
stitutions and on the rural elite which dominate such institutions in 
choosing the representatives of the people, thus, in fact, tending to 
strengthen the forces that are anathema to an effective dispersal of 
social and economic power in rural society.?° 

Another objective of the program was the promotion of coopera- 
tive farming. In this regard the main limitations in achieving these 
objectives would be summed up as follows: recruitment procedures 
were unsatisfactory as the workers were made to expect much more 
than they have been given; workers’ earnings have been low, and other 
conditions of employment unsatisfactory; principles of cooperative 
farming have been inoperative; and there have been no models either 
in enthusiasm or in honesty for the workers to emulate. The main rea- 
son for failure in terms of agricultural production has been the neglect 


19 Gerald Pieris, “Agricultural Growth Through Decentralization and Popular 
Participation: A Survey of DDC Farm Projects in Kandy District 1971-73,” Modern 
Ceylon Studies, 3:1 (1972); Ellman and Ratnaweera, “New Settlement Schemes.” 

20 Pieris, “Agricultural Growth.” 
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of technical considerations. The arbitrary manner in which sites and 
scales of operation have been determined has been a major limitation. 
It appears that this has been due to the haste to get projects started.?! 
The choice of farm enterprises such as poultry and dairy management 
which required specific skills and experience led to problems of man- 
agement. Further, the question of having an optimum combination of 
productive activities based on resource endowments has never been 
considered. Clearly, the formulation of projects has lacked a sound sci- 
entific base. 


Land Reform Settlements: "This is the most extensive experiment in 
collective farming hitherto attempted in Sri Lanka. These settlements 
were established in pursuance of the objectives of Land Reform which 
took place in 1972. Briefly the aims of this law were as follows: 


(1) To generate further employment and to increase productivity of 
the acquired land. It was felt that many of the privately owned 
estates were underutilized, and that employment and production 
could be generated under different systems of ownership and man- 
agement. 

(2) To decrease disparities in land holding and wealth, and to con- 
tribute to the restructuring of society towards socialism. 


The Land Reform Law No. 1 of 1972 limits the ownership of land 
to 50 acres per family except for paddy land where the ceiling is 25 
acres. Any privately held land in excess of this ceiling was to be ac- 
quired by the Land Reform Commission and developed or resettled in 
a way that would increase employment and productivity. The total 
acreage available for redistribution was 559,377 acres (see Table 3). 


TABLE 3: Land Vested in the Land Reform Commission 


Percentage 

Enterprise Acreage of Total 
Tea 135,760 24.27 
Rubber 82,944 14.83 
Coconut 115,350 l 20.62 
Paddy 16,270 2.91 
Cocoa 245 0.04 
Cardamon 7,699 1.38 
Mixed crops 14,513 2.59 
Jungle, Patna and uncultivated 182,257 32.38 
Cinnamon 777 0.15 
Chena cultivation 1,861 0.33 
Abandoned Tea and Rubber 1,701 0.30 

Total 559,377 100.0 





21 Ibid. 
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The Land Reform Law provides for compensation to be paid to 
the previous landowners, either in cash or land reform bonds. The law 
states that the land acquired could be alienated by way of sale, ex- 
change, rent, purchase or lease for agricultural development, or for 
cooperative or collective farms or for buildings for public purposes. 

The argument for establishing cooperative settlements on the ac- 
quired lands is strong. Many of the estates, particularly those based on 
tea and rubber, have been designed for large scale management and 
cannot be efficiently managed as small units. As single units there are 
only two ways in which estates could be run in a socialist context: as 
State Plantations or as Collective Farms. In view of the limitations in 
the available Government organizations to handle such a large acreage 
and the ideological objectives of land reform, the dice were weighted 
heavily in favor of cooperative organizations. 

The policy adopted by the Land Reform Commission has been 
kept flexible. The planning of each settlement is done by the officers 
of the Land Reform Commission in consultation with the members of 
the cooperative. The financial requirements are advanced as a loan 
from the Land Reform Commission, when the revenue from crop sales 
are insufficient to sustain the project. In the selection of members, 
priority is given to citizen members on the estates. Other members are 
selected from nearby villages on the basis of need, background and 
ideological commitment. In terms of land rights, the land is held col- 
lectively. Management is by an executive commission and supporting 
organizations. In the initial phase, a daily subsistence wage is paid at 
government rates, and profit distributions are to be made according to 
cooperative by-laws as the financial position permits. 

At present there are 165 Cooperative Settlements covering an area 
of 48,000 acres and providing employment to 17,000 persons. Although 
the Land Reform Cooperative Settlements have not been operating 
long enough to make a detailed evaluation, certain preliminary prob- 
lems have surfaced. The selection of members without a suitable back- 
ground and ideological commitment has been a major drawback in 
determining the success of these projects. ‘The lack of security and con- 
cern for the future have been major problems contributing to the drop- 
out rate on the projects.22 ‘The lack of technical know-how and the 
selection of farm enterprises requiring specialized skills and experience 
have been other important limiting factors. The low allowance paid to 
each settler has also been a cause for dissatisfaction.23 In many cases, 
the payment of a low allowance has been necessitated by the need to 
spend significant sums of money on improving the land and on grow- 
ing new crops. The number of settlers per acre on these settlements is 


22 Ellman and Ratnaweera, “New Settlement Schemes.” 
23 Annual Report of the Central Bank of Ceylon (Columbo, 1974). 
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considerably higher than the employees per acre under the previous 
management. And as the current productivity levels are low, it has not 
been possible to accommodate a Jarger population. 


Salient Differences 


It is clear that there are many differences in the new settlements 
when compared to the old settlements. In the selection of settlers, it is 
evident that there has been a radical departure from the past. Size of 
family and landlessness are no longer the prime considerations in 
selecting settlers for the new settlements, since agricultural background 
and aptitude for farming have been declared as important criteria for 
selection at the present time. Moreover, the role of the new settlements 
as a vehicle for solving the unemployment problem has given a new 
dimension to the objectives of settlement policy. The emphasis given 
to the settlement of educated youths has also been a new innovation 
in policy. Another important departure from the old policy has been 
the question of transfer of populations between areas. Whereas the old 
projects served the function of assisting in the transfer of large num- 
bers from the Wet Zone to unfamiliar areas in the Dry Zone, the new 
settlements do not involve population movement because the new set- 
tlements are located in the Wet Zone and settlement has been confined 
to persons from nearby villages and citizen laborers. This has in some 
cases led to members being non-resident on projects. 

Another major difference between the old and the new schemes has 
been in the financial and physical planning of the settlements. It is evi- 
dent that the old settlements have been capital intensive while the new 
settlements have been low in cost. This has been due to the fact that 
there is little or no land development work involved on the new settle- 
ments due to the takeover of existing plantations and other agricultural 
properties. Moreover, expensive housing and infrastructure develop- 
ment which were major items of costs in the old schemes have been re- 
duced considerably in the new settlements. The paternalistic role of the 
government in granting large subsidies, which led to overdependence 
on the state, has been totally discouraged in the new settlements where 
a system of recoverable advances has been adopted. Further, labor in- 
tensive rather than capital intensive operations have been encouraged, 
which has materially assisted in lowering the cost of settlement. 

The most radical departure from the past has been in regard to 
the system of tenure that is applicable in most of the new types of 
settlement. ‘The concept of collective ownership has been introduced in 
preference to individual ownership which had been the basis of alienat- 
ing lands under the old settlement schemes. 

Although individual ownership and management had been en- 
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couraged in the old settlements, the ultimate responsibility devolved on 
the officials, since settlers had become so dependent on government as- 
sistance for solving their problems. In fact, the poor management and 
deplorable levels of utilization of resources on settlement farms culmi- 
nated in the government providing managers in the “special projects” 
in colonization schemes. On the other hand, in the case of the new 
settlement schemes, there has been a positive attempt to encourage 
self-reliance and management. 

The encouragement of non-traditional forms of cultivation has 
been another important differences between the two types of settle- 
ments. In the old colonization schemes a perpetuation of the peasant 
rural economy centered on paddy cultivation had been encouraged, 
while on the new settlement schemes, market oriented production of 
cash crops and livestock has been encouraged. In other words, on the 
old settlements farming has been considered to be a way of life, while 
in the new settlements the self-financing aspect of projects has been of 
fundamental importance. 

A contrast in approaches has been witnessed in the establishment 
of the Old and New Settlement Schemes in Sri Lanka. In the former, 
the peasant proprietership of individual holdings has formed the basis 
of settlement, while in the latter, collective ownership of the land has 
been the accepted principle. Other salient differences have been in the 
location of settlements, types of farm enterprises, levels of government 
assistance provided and methods of selection of settlers. Although dis- 
cussions of the achievements of the settlement schemes in Sri Lanka 
are often centered around whether the land is collectively or indivi- 
dually held, this is clearly an oversimplification of the actual position. 
As is evident in the discussion, neither system of land management 
emerges as being clearly superior in achieving policy objectives. Both 
the old and new settlement schemes have had their share of problems. 
In fact, the way land is held is only one of the many variables deter- 
mining the success or failure of settlements. Other factors such as se- 
curity of tenure, management, finance, selection of settlers, training, 
servicing and lay-out of farms are equally important in ensuring the 
success of settlements. Many farms have in fact failed to achieve their 
objectives not because they are based on cooperative or individual own- 
ership and management but because one or the other of the additional 
factors listed has not been adequately taken into account. The fallacy 
of concentrating on a few of the multiplicity of factors determining the 
success of settlements has been amply borne out in an earlier study.?* 
In the final analysis, it is clear that if any measure of success is to be 


24 Nihal Amerasinghe and G. Wijayapala, “A Study of Resource Utilisation in 
a Lift Irrigation Project in Sri Lanka,” Journal of the National Agricultural Society 
of Ceylon, 9 (1972). 
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achieved through agricultural settlements, adequate consideration of all 
the complex issues involved in land settlement would be imperative, 
and the lessons of the past that piecemeal solutions are not the answer 
should be well learned. 


NIHAL AMERASINGHE is a Lecturer in the Faculty of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Sri Lanka, Peradeniya. 


LEGISLATIVE ADAPTABILITY IN 
DEVELOPING AREAS: 

THE CASE OF THE PHILIPPINE 
CONGRESS 


Joseph W. Dodd* 


IN THE PAST few years a comparatively high level of at- 
tention has been focused on the study of legislative institutions in the 
developing areas. In the process a limited but nevertheless vastly in- 
creased number of studies have been published.t On the subject of 
legislative adaptability, however, virtually no information is available. 
In part this lacuna is readily understandable in that little in the way 
of precise knowledge is available pertaining to adaptability with regard 
to any kind of organization, either in the developing or the developed 
areas. At the same time, however, the importance of adaptability as a 
focus of attention for political scientists seems apparent. In this regard, 
knowledge pertaining to the ability of legislatures to handle variations 
in environmental demands would be valuable for a number of academic 
interests as well as for assisting in assessing the value of legislatures 
within a developing context. Although the present study offers no 
such general assessment,” it does attempt, at least partially, to fill the 


* This article is based on a study which was supported by the Southeast Asia 
Development Advisory Group, Asia Society, which utilized funds that originated 
with the Agency for International Development of the U.S. Government. The 
study was supported at earlier stages by funds received from the Department of 
Political Science and the Faculty Research Fund, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville. The author wishes to express his gratitude to each of these organizations and 
their supporters. Neither the organizations nor their supporters are responsible for 
views or facts expressed herein. 

1See the appropriate selections in Allan Kornberg and Lloyd D. Musolf (eds.), 
Legislatures in Developmental Perspective (Durham, N.G.: Duke University Press, 
1970); Allan Kornberg (ed.), Legislatures in Comparative Perspective (New York: 
David McKay, 1973); Herbert Hirsch and M. Donald Hancock (eds.), Comparative 
oe Systems: A Reader in Theory and Research (New York: Free Press, 
1971). 

2 The information currently available may not yet be adequate for such an 
assessment. For preliminary evaluation efforts, see Robert A. Packenham, “Legisla- 
tures and Political Development,” in Kornberg and Musolf (eds.), Legislatures in 
Developmental Perspective, pp. 521-82; Lucian W. Pye, Aspects of Political Devel- 
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void in information concerning legislative adaptability by (1) setting 
forth several measures which appear to be of importance in evaluating 
the adaptability level of legislatures in the developing areas, and (2) 
utilizing these measures in discussing the adaptability level of the 
Philippine Congress. 

The Philippine Congress was set aside by President Ferdinand 
Marcos’ declaration of martial law of September 1972 and the changes 
in the Philippine system which followed. Nevertheless, Congress 
played a meaningful role in the Philippine political system from 1907 
to 1972 (with the exception of the war years of 1942-1945). As such, it 
continues to serve as one of the longest continuously existing political 
institutions in the contemporary developing world. Such longevity of- 
fers distinct advantages for a number of types of studies. It is impera- 
tive for studies which require time-trend analysis, as is the case with 
respect to adaptability. 

Although organization adaptability as a concept is important, it 
has received little systematic attention in social science literature. In 
fact, one finds little in the way of theoretical work which even suggests 
measuring indices. Huntington, however, does raise the question of 
adaptability and offers several suggestions, all of which revolve around 
his observation that the adaptability of an organization “is, in a rough 
sense, a function of environmental challenge and age.’’4 If this is the 
case, one measure of the adaptability of an organization is simply the 
chronological age of the organization. Huntington also notes that age 
may be measured in terms of leadership and generational age. These 
measures are related to chronological age; but in some organizations, 
particularly newly founded ones, the same leaders may continue in 
power for decades, a situation which may lead to rigidity rather than 
adaptability. In any case, it may be argued that one knows something 
about the adaptability of an organization by noting its ability to re- 
place one set of leaders with another; one knows more when such re- 
placements involve shifts in generations. 


opment (Boston: Little, Brown, 1966), chap. 4; and Robert B, Stauffer, “Congress 
in the Philippine System,” in Kornberg and Musolf (eds.), Legislatures in Develop- 
mental Perspective, pp. 334-65. 

3 See Rolando V. del Carmen, “Constitutionalism and the Supreme Court in a 
Changing Philippine Society,” Asian Survey, 13 (1973), 1050-61; Jean Grossholtz, 
“Philippines 1973: Whither Marcos?” Asian Survey, 14 (1974), 101-12; Justus M. van 
der Kroef, “Communism and Reform in the Philippines,” Pacific Affairs, 46 (1973), 
esp. 45-58; and the following papers presented at the Association for Asian Studies 
annual meeting, Boston, April 1-3, 1974: Aprodicio A. Laquian, “Martial Law in 
the Philippines to Date”; Benedict J. Kerkvliet, “Land Reform in the Philippines 
Since the Marcos Coup”; Robert B. Stauffer, “Philippine Martial Law: The Politi- 
cal Economy of Refeudalization”; and David A. Rosenberg, “Politics and the Press 
in the Philippines Since Martial Law.” 

4Samuel P. Huntington, “Political Development and Political Decay,” World 
Politics, 17 (1965), 394. Unless otherwise noted, the following is drawn from ibid., 
pp. 394-99. Huntington's treatment of adaptability is, as in the present study, largely 
concerned with environmental challenges and does not involve change stimulated by 
the internal state of the organization itself. 
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The above measures focus on the question of age; but Hunting- 
ton’s statement argued that organization adaptability is a function not 
only of age but also of environmental challenges. While an older or- 
ganization tends to be more adaptable than a younger organization, 
this is not necessarily the case if the older organiation has existed in a 
static environment while the younger has experienced a changing 
environment. An older organization, moreover, may successfully face 
one type of problem but be unable to adjust to a different type of 
problem. Although such statements pertaining to environmental chal- 
lenges are fundamental to the notion of adaptability, they refer to 
changes, or lack thereof, that are extremely dificult to measure. Hunt- 
ington attempts to offer at least a degree of measurement by referring 
to what he calls functional age. 

An organization, he observes, is usually created to perform a more 
or less specific function, and environmental changes may eliminate the 
necessity for performing the function. In such cases “the organization 
faces a major crisis” and must either generate a new function or suffer 
a lingering death. “Functional age,” then, is important in that an or- 
ganization which “has survived one or more changes in its principal 
functions” is more highly adaptable than one which has not. 

While this point seems important and reasonable, some clarifica- 
tion is needed, for presumably Huntington is not suggesting that an 
organization must change its principal function in order to become 
highly adaptable. Adaptation in the form of a change in principal 
function is merely one form of prior adaptation. One also might en- 
vision an increase in the level of performance of a particular function 
and/or the addition of new functions, at least to some unknown level, 
as indicative of an increasing level of adaptability. 

In summarizing the discussion thus far, the major points concern- 
ing the ability of an organization to maintain satisfactory interrelations 
with its environment may be expressed in the following propositions: 


(1) The older an organization, the higher its level of adaptability; 

(2) The more times an organization has successfully replaced its lead- 
ers, the higher its level of adaptability; 

(3) The more (2) involves generational change, the higher the or- 
ganization’s level of adaptability; 

(4) The more times an organization has successfully adapted to en- 
vironmental demands, the higher its level of adaptability; 

(5) The more (4) involves “fundamental” change, the higher the or- 
ganization’s level of adaptability. 


Whatever the merit of these propositions, measuring indices which 
attempt to establish more or less precise levels of adaptability are by 
no means easy to come by. In particular, this is the case with regard 
to measuring and interpreting the results of propositions four and five. 
In spite of this a tentative effort is made to discuss these propositions 
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with regard to the adaptability level of the Philippine House of Repre- 
sentatives and to a lesser extent the Senate. Following this discussion 
the study turns to three additional measures that are specifically de- 
signed to deal with adaptability in regard to legislatures in the devel- 
oping states. 


Chronological Age and Leadership Succession 


In terms of chronological age and ability to handle the task of 
succession, the Philippine House was indeed an unusual organization 
in the developing world. Before its destruction during 1972-73 the 
House had existed for 63 years, 35 years before and 28 years after 
World War II. Over the years, moreover, it had 10 different Speakers. 

In terms of “generational” changes in leadership, the record is 
neither as suggestive nor as clear. As ‘Table 1 indicates, the first seven 
Speakers, covering the period from 1907 to 1954 (excepting World War 
II), were born between 1876 and 1896, which may be considered as one 
generation. One might quarrel over this period as reflecting only one 
generation in that Osmefia and Montilla could be distinguished from 
the others since their ages placed them far enough into the nineteenth 
Century to make the Spanish and revolutionary eras meaningful in a 
direct sense. However one approaches this earlier grouping, the elec- 
tion of Laurel in 1954 reflects at least one generational shift in leader- 
ship. 


TABLE 1: Term(s) Served, Year of Birth, and Age When First Elected, Speakers, 
Philippine House of Representatives, by Speaker 


Age First 
Speaker Term(s) Year Birth Elected 
Osmefia 1907-22 1878 29 
Roxas 1922-33 1892 30 
Paredes 1933-35 ` 1884 48 
Montilla 1935-38 1876 59 
Yulo 1939-41 1894 44 
Zuelueta 1945 1889 56 
Perez 1946-53 1896 49 
Laurel 1954-57 1912 4] 
1967-71 
Romualdez 1958-62 1907 50 
Villareal 1962-67 1904 p 57 
1971-72 


SOURCE: Official Directory, Philippine House of Representatives (name varied 
during the colonial period), Ist Philippine Assembly (1908) to 7th Congress (1970). 


bn. ~ 


The chronological age and simple leadership succession data sug- 
gest increasingly higher levels of adaptability through time and, as 
compared to similar institutions elsewhere in 1972, a rather high level 
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of adaptability in an absolute sense. At the same time, however, this 
statement must be qualified in that the House saw only one genera- 
tional change in leadership in its 63-year history. 


Functional “Age” 


As suggested earlier, one faces formidable difficulties in producing 
a rigorous time-trend analysis relative to functional performance. In 
fact, the information currently available on the Philippine Congress is 
not adequate to enable much in the way of such analysis. Thus, this 
section only attempts to set forth a general cataloguing of the functions 
of Congress and as such is suggestive of a general approach to measure- 
ment rather than definitive in regard to a description of the functional 
performance of Congress. 

In attempting to describe this performance, it may be best to be- 
gin by noting the general importance of Congress within the broader 
political system. In this regard, Stauffer notes that the “dialogue” be- 
tween the United States and the leaders of the Philippine Congress 
from 1907 to 1935 “amply demonstrated that the . . . [Congress] was a 
powerful Filipino political institution, that it was the locale where 
national demands were articulated, and that in it bargains were made 
relative to their resolution.” Although Congress faced a “partial eclipse” 
in 1935 with the inauguration of the Philippine Commonwealth and 
the establishment of a powerful Philippine President, it nevertheless 
“remained a significant power center” even during Quezon’s presi- 
dency. More importantly, Stauffer argues that Congress after World 
War II and the establishment of independence “steadily . . . [regained] 
its position as the center within which negotiations . .. [were] carried 
on with respect to conflicts affecting the larger polity.’’ 

While this view might tend toward overstating the influence of 
Congress vis-a-vis the President, political power in the post-World War 
II period did become increasingly diffused, first to the leadership ele- 
ments of Congress and secondly to the general membership of Congress. 
As a result, the Philippine Congress, unlike its counterparts elsewhere 
in the world, appeared in 1972 to have increased its general importance 
since the end of World War I.8 Of substantial significance in this re- 
gard was its role in the law-making process which dealt with measures 
ranging from broad questions of national proportions to narrow con- 
cerns of municipalities. 

Although the President was without question the core political 
figure in the law-making process, Congress was not without strength; 


5 Stauffer, “Congress in the Philippine System,” pp. 343-44. 

See Joseph W. Dodd, “The Concept of Institutionalization—Questions and 
Comments: A Case Study of the Philippine House of Representatives” owns 
September, 1973, mimeographed), pp. 49-56, and citations therein. 
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and as the post-World War II period progressed, its importance in- 
creased. This importance was largely of a negative sort, and even here 
the Congress could not easily challenge presidential desires on legisla- 
tion.? However, in a system where Presidents needed votes for their 
proposals and Congressmen needed largesse for their constituents, the 
members of Congress were able to increase the “cost” of presidential 
leadership.8 

Congress, moreover, clearly had functions other than that of law- 
making per se. It was involved in performing what Packenham refers to 
as the “legitimation” function (whereby its activities lead to “acqui- 
escence in, or support for, the moral right to rule of the government 
among the population at large as well as political elites”), as well as 
Almond’s “articulation” and “aggregation” functions.® Congress was 
also involved in a number of activities concerning congressional control 
over the executive branch. In this regard, the following should be 
noted: (1) the actions of the 24-member Commission on Appointments 
(half from each of the two houses) with regard to high-level political 
appointees; (2) the oversight of administrators which sometimes oc- 
curred at the committee level; and (3) the “fiscalizing” role of the op- 
position (and sometimes those in the majority), as could be most clearly 
seen in “privileged hour” speeches on the Senate and House floors.1° 
Finally, there was the all-important patronage function, the most time 
consuming and apparently the most important manifest function of 
the members of Congress,14 

The above listing of functions performed by the Philippine Con- 
gress is by no means complete, but it is sufficient to indicate clearly 
that Congress performed a number of rather important functions within 
the Philippine political system. Although all of these functions have 


7 For a summary of the major factors involved in executive-legislative relations, 
see Dodd, “Concept of Institutionalization,” pp. 140-50. 

8See David Wurfel, “The Philippines,” in George McTurnan Kahin (ed.), 
Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia (2nd ed.; Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1964), pp. 731-32, 751-52; and Carl H. Landé, Leaders, Factions, and 
Parties: The Structure of Philippine Politics (New Haven, Conn.: Southeast Asia 
Studies, Monograph Series No. 6, Yale University, 1965), pp. 106, 112-13. 

9 Packenham, “Legislatures and Political Development,” pp. 527-30; Gabriel 
A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., Comparative Politics (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1966), chaps. 4-5. 

10 See Stauffer, “Congress in the Philippine System,” pp. 350-53. 

11 As a number of writers note, congressmen were intimately involved in the 
civil service recruitment and promotion system and in the distribution of particu- , 
laristic benefits (health care, sanitation ‘facilities, roads, schools, wells, etc.) to a 
host of individuals and small groupings throughout the Philippines. See, for ex- 
ample, Gregorio A. Francisco, Jr, and Raul P. de Guzman, “The ‘50-50 Agree- 
ment,’” in Raul P. de Guzman (ed.), Patterns in Decision Making (Manila: Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, 1963), pp. 91-119; Jean Grossholtz, Politics in the Philippines 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1964), pp. 131-35, chaps. 11-12; Landé, Leaders, Factions, and 
Parties, passim; Carl H. Landé, “Networks and Groups in Southeast Asia: Some Ob- 
servations on the Group Theory of Politics,” American Political Science Review 
[APSR], 67 (1973), esp. 114-18; and Aprodicio A. Laquian, “The Political Integra- 
tion of Muslim Filipinos,” Philippine Journal of Public Administration [PJPA], 13 
(1969), esp. 370-78. 
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been performed through the years, no systematic attempt has been 
made to analyze the performance of them through time. Thus, measure- 
ment of Huntington’s “functional age” is not complete. If the Philip- 
pine House did not develop a high level of adaptability, however, the 
reasons were not functional starvation. 

This conclusion and the findings which resulted from utilizing 
the measures of the House’s chronological age and leadership succes- 
sion suggest that the adaptability level of the Philippine Congress be- 
came in general higher as it passed through time. However, in an at- 
tempt to assess more specifically the adaptability level of Congress as an 
organization that was designed to be a representative institution in a 
developing society, three additional measures appear to be important. 


Opposition Representation 


In an abstract theoretical sense the relationship between opposi- 
tion and adaptability in a “representative” body seems rather clear, 
although it may become extremely complex in concrete cases, as France 
under the Third and Fourth Republics illustrates. No systematic at- 
tempt is made here to untangle such complexities, but it can be stated 
that one of the ways in which a legislative body may adapt to changing 
demands from the environment is to allow proponents of such demands 
to be represented in the legislature. 





TABLE 2: Party Distribution, Philippine House of Representatives, by Congress 


Year Year No. % Seats % Seats 
First Dir. No. Parties Largest 2nd % Seats Total 


Congress Term Publ. Seats Repre. Party Party Others % 

IPA 1907 1908 79 2 72 20 8 100 
2PA 1910 1912 81 2 77 al 2 100 
3PA 1912 1918 81 2 77 20 4 101 
4L 1916 1917 90 3 83 8 9 100 
5L 1919 1921 90 2 92 4 3 99 
6L 1922 1923 93 3 38 31 31 100 
7L 1925 1926 92 2 70 24 7 101 
8L 1928 1929 94 2 77 17 6 100 
9L 1931 1982 96 2 85 10 4 99 
10L 1934 1938 96 4. 77 20 3 100 
INA 1935 1938 98 4 71 27 2 100 
2NA 1939 1940 98 l 100 0 0 100 
1C, C 1945 NA - - - - - - 
2C, C-IC 1946 1949 97 3 80 16 3 99 
2C 1950 1950 100 2 68 = 32 0 100 
3G 1954 1955 102 3 64 25 lI 100 
4G 1958 1958 102 2 81 19 0 100 
5C 1962 1963 104 2 69 30 l 100 
6C 1966 1967 103 2 57 42 1 100 
7C 1970 1971? 108 2 83 17 0 100 


SOURCE: Official Directory, Philippine House of Representatives (name varied 
during the colonial period), lst Philippine Assembly (1908) to 7th Congress (1971). 
a Due to party switching distribution varies depending on time reported. 
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In the case of the Philippines the acceptance of opposition group- 
ings appeared to be well-established prior to the declaration of martial 
law in 1972. As can be seen in Table 2, opposition parties were present 
in the Philippine House throughout the bulk of its existence. Although 
the presence of opposition parties and opposition are not necessarily 
the same, opposition positions were frequently expressed not only by 
the opposition parties, but also by legislative groupings within the ma- 
jority party. As Stauffer notes, minority rights in both houses were 
well-established with regard to internal and external communication 
(through “privileged” speeches, “interpellation,” the allocation of de- 
bate time, and their coverage by the press), committee representation, 
and other aspects of legislative activity. In addition, minority members, 
although generally at a lesser level, were even involved in pork barrel 
allocations. ‘Thus, the Congress, Stauffer states, guaranteed “minority 
spokesmen a setting supportive of active politics.” 

This is not to say that there were no attempts to eliminate opposi- 
tion groupings, as the House’s failure to seat six members of the Demo- 
cratic Alliance in 1946 illustrates. Moreover, as Pinckney demonstrates 
for the independence period, a number of institutional devices as well 
as a healthy amount of political shenanigans led to a situation where 
the development of a viable “third” party seemed unlikely.1% Such 
. observations are important in that they apparently reflect fear on the 
part of congressmen (as well as other members of the elite) of demands 
for “radical” change. In spite of this, “radicals” were seated in Congress; 
and in discussing limitations on adaptation via minority or opposition 
representation, statements concerning those radicals who did not get 
seated do not appear to be as important as several points made by 
Landé with regard to those radicals who were seated.14 

Substantial support for radical individuals and parties was for the 
most part confined to a small area of the country, the provinces of 
Central Luzon, thus leading to a situation where radicals could not 
hope to obtain control, through legitimate means, of either the legisla- 
tive or the executive branch of government. In order to obtain reform 
“young politicians of the Left... [usually came] to the conclusion that, 
if they want[ed] to win office, serve their followers and constituents, 
and exert some influence for reform ... [they had to join] a major 
party ... and hope to reshape the party from within.” The major 
parties, moreover, had a fundamentally pragmatic outlook and were 
quite willing to accept such individuals, if they demonstrated polling 
strength. As a result both major parties included individuals “who... 


12 Stauffer, “Congress in the Philippine System,” pp. 347-48. 

18 Thomas Marion Pinckney, Jr., “Third Parties and the Philippine Political 
System” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Tennessee, 1971). See also Landé, Leaders, 
Factions, and Parties, pp. 83-100. 

14 The following is drawn from Pinckney, “Third Parties,” pp. 97-100. See also 
Carl H. Landé, “Party Politics in the Philippines,” in George M. Gurthie (ed.), Six 
Perspectives on the Philippines (Manila: Bookmark, 1968), pp. 106-09. 
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[took] a real interest in measures of agrarian reform, both evolutionary 
and revolutionary, [spoke] . . . out for them frequently, and .. . [fought] 
for them on occasion.” Nevertheless, in order to obtain influence in 
party councils in the legislature, such individuals had to temper their 
idealism. To be reelected they, like other politicians, had to deliver on 
particularistic demands for particular individuals, a situation which in 
turn required them to be “in” with the congressional and the executive 
leadership. That is to say, politicians, even radicals, had to adjust to the 
“system” if they hoped to be “successful.” Some, of course, adjusted 
better than others. As Landé points out, mobility in the social system 
was such that 


it... [was] not difficult for a rising politician of erstwhile radical views 
and humble origin to leave his class and his ardor for reform behind 
and to blend into a moderate major political party and into the social 
circle of the rich.15 


In spite of the complexities involved, the above discussion suggests 
that the adaptability level of a representative body may be affected by 
the way in which opposition representation is viewed. Alternatives to 
existing programs clearly were allowed airing. On the other hand, the 
use of manipulative devices and force along with the “imperatives” of 
the “system” and the socialization process tempered not only what was 
aired but also what was changed. 


Socio-economic Characteristics 


As in the case with respect to opposition representation, the rela- 
tionship between the socio-economic characteristics of legislators and 
the level of adaptability of a legislature is by no means clear. In fact, 
although the number of socio-economic background studies of decision- 
makers is rather large, the precise utility of such studies generally re- 
mains unstated. Such studies nevertheless appear to be of importance in 
discussing adaptability in the disjointed “developing” states where 
self-representation is high and where sharp but uneven societal changes 
are occurring.1® These societal changes may be facilitated or resisted by 
the actions of decision-makers, and presumably such actions are at least 
partially determined by the socio-economic characteristics of the deci- 
sion-makers, 

In this regard Huntington argues that “a political organization 
which is the instrument of a [single] social group—family, clan, class— 
lacks autonomy.”!7 It may be equally correct to argue that such an or- 


15 See Landé, “Party Politics in the Philippines,” pp. 108-09. 

16 See Landé, “Networks and Groups in Southeast Asia,” p. 103; and Richard 
Sisson, “Comparative Legislative Institutionalization: A Theoretical Exploration,” 
in Kornberg (ed.), Legislatures in Comparative Perspective, pp. 27-28, 

17 Huntington, “Political Development and Political Decay,” p. 401, 
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ganization is likely to lack adaptability. Thus, in discussing adaptabil- 
ity, the nature of the elite structure of the Philippine political system 
appears to be of importance. 

In describing this structure with respect to Congress, Stauffer notes 
that there has been long standing agreement that Philippine legislators 
typically came from wealthy and politically active families. In a 1966 
study he looks into the validity of these observations and—distinguish- 
ing between wealth and political activity—presents “tentative” data 
which partially supported and partially denied this view. 

Insofar as parental wealth is concerned, Stauffer, on the basis of a 
“crude three-fold categorization,” concludes that 


the number of legislators who . . . [came] from families that... 
[could] be identified as possessing “extensive” wealth . . . increased 
considerably .. . [after] WWII paralleled by a corresponding decrease 
in those tracing back to families with moderate or limited family re- 
sources. 


In the House 22% of the members in 1946 had parents with extensive 
wealth while 50% in 1962 had parents so categorized. ‘The pattern in 
the Senate is even more elitist: 46% of the members in 1946 and 71% 
in 1962 had parents with extensive wealth.18 

Perhaps more revealing than Stauffer’s data are those of Abueva, 
who focuses on the personal rather than the parental wealth of mem- 
bers of the 1962 Congress. Using a four-category breakdown Abueva 
reports that 100% of the Senators (in a sample of 19 of the 24 Senators) 
and 90% of the Representatives (in a sample of 29 of the 104 members) 
were included in the “upper-middle” or “upper” socio-economic class, 
The percentage of such categories in the general population was 7%, 
while 72% of the Filipino population was in the “lower” class, but no 
Senator or Representative fell into that category.19 In regard to wealth, 
in other words, the Filipino Congress was indeed an elite body, a con- 
clusion which is also asserted by Simbulan and Seibert.2° Nevertheless, 
these data, and especially those on House members, do not indicate a 
completely closed institution. 


18 Robert B. Stauffer, “Philippine Legislators and Their Changing Universe,” 
Journal of Politics, 28 (1966), 556-97. Stauffer’s qualifier should be noted: “Assign- 
ment of a family to one or another of the categories was made on the basis of sec- 
ondary evaluations derived from biographies, etc., and from interviewing individuals 
from the home provinces of legislators about whom information was not otherwise 
available. At best . . . the approach was only slightly above the impressionistic 
level.” 

19 José V. Abueva, “Social Backgrounds and Recruitment of Legislators and 
Administrators in the Philippines,” PJPA, 9- (1965), 22. Abueva’s data also reveal 
significant increases in income for legislators over that of their fathers. Ibid. 

20 Dante C. Simbulan, “A Study of the Socio-Economic Elite in Philippine Gov- 
ernment and Politics” (Ph.D. dissertation, Australian National University, 1965); 
Robert Franklin Seibert, “Changes in the Socio-Economic Composition of the 
Philippine House of Representatives (1946-1965) as Indicators of Political Develop- 
ment” (Ph.D. dissertation, ‘Tulane University, 1969). 
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Another generally accepted view of the characteristics of Congress 
is that legislators were drawn not only from a wealthy elite but also 
from a small political elite. Data collected on this question by Stauffer 
are of importance in spite of his assertion that his approach was “any- 
thing but subtle” and “most of the nuances of local politics have 
probably been missed.” His data, in categories of “elite” and “non- 
elite,” indicate that the percentage of Senators with “elite” family 
politica] status was approximately 50% in 1946, 30% in 1954, and 
45%, in 1962. House data for the same years were 40%, 25% and 40%, 
respectively.?1 

Generally supportive of this finding is a study by Seibert. Although 
Seibert’s data on the family political status of House members were not 
collected or collated in the same manner as Stauffer’s, they point in the 
same direction but with a steady increase in the percentage of members 
classified as “elite” and as “participant” (as compared with “non-parti- 
cipant’”’) from 1946 to 1957 to 1965. Even in 1965, however, the family 
political status of 36% of the House members on whom data were 
available (85 of 103 members) were labeled “non-participant.’’#2 

Although difficult to interpret, neither Seibert’s nor Stauffer’s data 
indicate that a small elite of old political families dominated elective 
offices. Thus, there may have been, as Stauffer suggests, “some political 
mobility” via elective office.28 This mobility, however, apparently 
largely involved lateral mobility into politics for those of wealth. Al- 
though Stauffer does not make the point, his data pertaining to family 
wealth when compared with that for family political status suggest that 
a significant part of the politically “non-elite’ were moving laterally 
rather than vertically. His data, for example, indicate that 55% of the 
members of the Senate in 1962 came from “non-elite” families politi- 
cally. At the same time, 71% of the Senate in that year came from 
families of “extensive wealth,” thus indicating clearly that at least 
some of those Senators from politically non-elite families were involved 
in lateral rather than vertical mobility. Unfortunately, data on the 
House members is inadequate to make such an assessment. Presumably, 
however, a substantial amount, but not nearly as much as in the Senate, 
of the mobility here was also of a lateral nature. 

This elitist interpretation of the Philippine Congress is supported 
by Simbulan’s study which offers substantial data to suggest that the 
Philippine political system as a whole was dominated by a small num- 
ber of families, some 169 of which he listed, specifically disclaiming all- 


21 Stauffer, “Philippine Legislators,” pp. 569-570. 

22 Seibert, “Changes in Socio-Economic Composition,” p. 69. “Non-participant” 
status is defined as an “apolitical family background,” while “participant” status 
refers to political activity on the local or regional level with perhaps one “high 
ranking” public official. “Elite” status is assigned to those families “which have a 
national claim to political influence and have demonstrated an effective interest in 
this claim over time.” Ibid., p. 68. 

28 Stauffer, “Philippine Legislators,” p. 570. 
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inclusiveness.24 Even Simbulan, however, who is most adamant in his 
characterization of the Philippines as an elitist system in the extreme, 
draws a distinction between the “old” and the “new” principalia, the 
former being “‘caste-like” while the latter allowed new elements to 
enter. According to Simbulan, however, “social mobility . . . [was] 
still rather slow.”?5 Other commentators saw somewhat more mobility 
in the system. All observers would agree that within the broader system 
the House was lower on the status ladder than the Senate and, as a 
result, more easily penetrated by those who were advancing (as con- 
trasted with those who had already arrived) in social, economic, and 
political status. 

Thus, in the Philippines one found a political system which ap- 
peared to be largely dominated by a fairly small number of individuals 
and families. On the other hand, the elite was by no means inpene- 
trable; and although quite obviously the wealthy played a major, in- 
deed near-dominant role in the system, one should not assume that it 
was solely composed of only one social group. Of primary importance 
in this regard is the extent to which the economic base of political 
leadership in the Philippines broadened from one based almost ex- 
clusively on landholdings to one which included professional, com- 
mercial, and industrial pursuits. 

In a “developing” society one would expect a legislature or other 
decision-making institution which is broadening its economic base to 
be increasingly more receptive to demands arising from the ‘“‘moderniz- 
ing” sector of the economy. Assuming this to be the case, measurement 
of changes in the economic base of Congress also would appear to be 
of importance in discussing the question of adaptability. 

Both Seibert and Stauffer have attempted such measurement and 
both agree that their data suggest an increasingly more differentiated 
and modernized economic base in Congress. Seibert’s data on the House 
members indicate an increase in the percentage of businessmen from 
2% in 1946 to 3% in 1957 to 12% in 1965. Moreover, in regard to the 
“career patterns” of businessmen he reports a trend toward an increas- 
ing percentage of “entrepreneurial” businessmen and a decreasing per- 
centage of “traditional” businessmen. Similarly, changes in the direc- 
tion of modernization were demonstrated by the career patterns of 
lawyers in the House. Although through the years the majority and 
usually the overwhelming majority of House members were lawyers, 
their career patterns changed in the post-World War II period. Seibert 
demonstrates this with a three-fold breakdown of lawyers into the cate- 
gories of “practicing,” “businessmen,” and “politicians.” The percentage 
of “lawyer-politicians” in the total House membership in the post- 


24 The figure tossed around nowadays is 400 families. See National Observer, 
October 7, 1972; New York Times, September 9, 1972. 
25 Simbulan, “Study of the Socio-Economic Elite,” pp. 124-25. 
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World War II period was consistently slightly over 20%, while the per- 
centage of “practicing” lawyers varied from 38% in 1946 to 48% in 
1957 to 17% in 1965. In the same years, and of most interest for this 
discussion, the percentage of “‘lawyer-businessmen” in the House in- 
creased from 1% to 6% to 12%.°6 

‘Thus Seibert has shown that a number of important changes oc- 
curred in the occupational and career patterns of House members. 
‘These changes, in what one might label “direct” representation, are 
interpreted by Seibert as indicating that “more and more Congressmen, 
on the basis of their own career and professional backgrounds, would 
be more responsive to demands of similar groups outside the political 
institutions of Philippine government.’?7 

Somewhat similar conclusions are reached by Stauffer, but through 
the use of a different approach to representation. In what might be de- 
scribed as “reputational representation,” Stauffer looks for the “inter- 
ests represented” in the Philippine Congress by identifying those mem- 
bers of the House and Senate who sponsored legislation, made public 
statements, or by other means indicated consistent support for particu- 
lar interests in the society. Using this technique Stauffer reports a 
number of changes in “representation,” which led him to conclude that 
both the House and the Senate were “open to shifts in the interests 
that ... [sought] access.”28 To be “open” and to “adapt” are not the 
same, but they quite obviously are related. 7 


Interest Group Legitimacy 


Closely related to the above discussion is the manner in which 
members of the legislature perceive interest group activity that is de- 
signed to influence the legislative process. As Styskal notes, one may 
posit two broad analytic types of demand-making, the “traditional” 
and the “modern.” Traditional demand-making largely involves in- 
dividual and/or family-oriented demands of a highly personal and 
particularistic nature. Modern demand-making, on the other hand, 
generally is concerned with group demands of a general and categorical 
nature.?® Although “traditional” demands would not be expected to 
disappear in a modernizing society, as knowledge of influence in the 
more ‘‘advanced” societies makes clear, presumably the members of an 
adaptive legislative body would become more receptive to modern 


26 Seibert, “Changes in Socio-Economic Composition,” pp. 203, 211. 

27 Ibid., p. 273. 

28 Stauffer, “Philippine Legislators,” pp. 595, 596-97. For the supporting data, 
see ibid., pp. 585-92. See also Harvey A. Averch, John E. Koehler, and Frank H. 
Denton, The Matrix of Policy in the Philippines (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1971), pp. 8, 66-70, 151; and Landé, Leaders, Factions, and Parties, pp. 110-17. 

29 See Richard A. Styskal, “Philippine Legislators’ Reception of Individuals and 
Interest Groups in the Legislative Process,” Comparative Politics, I (1969), 405-07, 
and the citations therein. 
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demands as economic and other changes occur, and as modern interest 
groups develop. 

In the Philippines a great deal of emphasis has been placed on tra- 
ditional demand-making. Nevertheless, the number of categorical asso- 
ciations in Manila increased from 94 in 1929 to 244 in 1964,3° and, as 
a few studies have shown, several of these associations as associations 
explicitly have attempted to influence the legislative process.3! Knowl- 
edge of the way in which legislators viewed the activity of such asso- 
ciations would be valuable in assessing the adaptability level of Con- 
gress. Extremely important in this regard is Styskal’s study, which seeks 


(1) to describe the attitudes of Philippine congressmen toward the role 
of interest groups and unattached individuals in the legislative process, 
and (2) to compare the amount of contact that congressmen have with 
interest groups and with unattached or unaffiliated individuals.32 


Before turning to Styskal’s data, however, several points should 
be clearly stated. One major assumption of his study is that 


direct contacts with elected officials by individuals who are unattached 
to or who do not represent interest groups approximate traditional 
means for making demands. It is also assumed that contacts with elected 
officials by interest groups or their representatives approximate more 
modern methods for making demands. 


Philippine congressmen, of course, might have viewed interest groups 
in terms of their particular leaders (a situation which is not uncommon 
in “modern” societies). Styskal’s study, however, does not investigate 
the mixture or fusion of “traditional and modern forms of political 
action” within demand structures. Rather, it provides information per- 
taining to the mixture of “more or less traditional and modern demand- 
structures used for influencing public officials’ within the demand 
system.83 ‘This distinction between demand structure and demand sys- 


30 David F. Roth, “Toward a Theory of Philippine Presidential Election Poli- 
tics,” PJPA, 13 (1969), 36. ; 

31 Grossholtz, Politics in the Philippines, chap. 11; Wurfel, “Individuals and 
Groups”; Remigio E. Agpalo, The Political Process and the Nationalization of Re- 
tail Trade in the Philippines (Quezon City: University of the Philippines, 1962); 
Remigio E. Agpalo, “Interest Groups and Their Role in the Philippine Political 
System,” PJPA, 9 (1965), 87-106; Robert B. Stauffer, The Development of an In- 
terest Group: The Philippine Medical Association (Quezon City: University of the 
Philippines Press, 1966). ; ; 

32 Styskal, bier Go Legislators’ Reception,” p. 407. Interviews were con- 
ducted in the spring of 1966 with 125 out of a total of 128 Senators and Represen- 
tatives. 

_ 83 [bid., pp. 405-06. Of interest in this regard is Roth’s statement that “coopera- 
tion among the members [of an associational group] is not a norm or a perceived 
„need for Filipinos. . . . The individual follower expects the leader, who gains 
prestige and influence from his position and whose energy created this personalist 
group, to assume the financial and organizational responsibility. In turn, it is ex- 
pected that he will distribute the earned rewards proportionally to the members of 
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tem is of importance and should be kept in mind while interpreting 
Styskal’s data. 

The findings of Styskal’s study are mixed. Without question “‘tra- 
ditional” demand-making remained of core importance. Of those Sen- 
ators and Representatives who had been in office for two or more years, 
95% responded “very often” to the question, “How often do individuals 
come to you for help?” Eighty-nine percent of the “new” Representa- 
tives (who had been in office slightly over three months) also responded 
“very often.” Somewhat similar to the above question but more aimed 
at “personalism” was the question, “How often do your constituents ask 
for personal favors?” Ninety percent of the congressmen responded 
“very often” with an additional 5% responding “often.”34 Data such 
as these leave little doubt that the frequency of traditional demand- 
making was extremely high in the Philippine political system. In addi- 
tion, Styskal demonstrates that Filipino congressmen highly valued 
such personal contacts: 


To the statement, “Under our form of government every individual 
should take an interest in government directly and not through interest 
group organizations,” 95 percent of the congressmen agreed, with 48 
percent “strongly” agreeing.*5 


These figures are extremely high when compared with similar data on 
American state legislators; and one is led to conclude that the demand- 
making system in the Philippines largely corresponded to what Styskal 
calls the traditional type of system. 

Surprisingly, however, Styskal also found substantial data suppor- 
tive of a “modern” group-oriented perception of the Philippine demand 
system, both in terms of contact between groups and congressmen and 
in terms of the values expressed by congressmen. With regard to values, 
76% of the respondents “agreed” (29% “strongly’”) that “Working 
through interest group organizations is the best way an individual can 
participate in his government,” while only 22% “disagreed.” The 
amount of agreement here is indeed impressive. Also impressive is the 
amount of contact between groups and congressmen. In response to 
the question, “How often do groups come to you for help?,” 66% of 
the respondents with two or more years in Congress responded “very 
often” or “somewhat often.” Of the new Representatives only 32% 
responded similarly, presumably reflecting their short tenure; but even 
this figure suggests substantial support for a “modern” demand-making 
system in the context of a developing society. 


the hierarchical following.” Roth, “Toward a Theory,” p. 37. This apparently is an 
overstatement, at least with regard to several associations. See citations in note 31, 
above. 

84 Styskal, “Philippine Legislators’ Reception,” pp. 416-18. 

35 Ibid., p. 411. 
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Other data presented by Styskal which point in the direction of a 
substantial role for interest groups in the Philippine political system 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In response to the question, “How often do groups ask you to 
vote a certain way on a political issue?,” only 25% of the congressmen 
responded “never” and this figure is reduced to less than 6% if one 
eliminates the responses of 24 “new” Representatives. Of the “old” 
congressmen, 34% responded “very often” and 16% “somewhat often” 
to this question. 

(2) To the question, “Have interest groups supported you in your 
campaign for office?,” 699% of the Representatives and 87% of the 
Senators responded “yes, recently” or “yes, in the past.” 

(3) With respect to the degree of importance attached to groups or 
individuals in the legislative process, 30% of the Senators responded 
that individuals were more important and 9% responded that groups 
were more important, while 26% responded “both are important” and 
35% responded, “depends on the issue.” House members responded 
roughly equally for each of the four categories (24, 26, 24, and 28%, 
respectively). 

(4) In regard to “lining up support for their bills,” 89% of the 
congressmen “agreed” that interest groups give politicians “valuable 
help,” while 78% agreed that “legislators get valuable help from inter- 
est groups in drafting bills and amendments.” Perhaps significantly, 
responses to similar statements by American state legislators (69 and 
55%, respectively) suggest less group-orientation than one finds in the 
Philippine Congress.3¢ 

In looking at the totality of Styskal’s data, one finds, as suggested 
earlier, a mixed demand-making system, just as would be expected in 
most political systems. Quite clearly, however, his data suggest a far 
more important role for group-oriented demands than one normally 
expects to find in a “traditional” political system. Although his data 
offer few possibilities for time-trend analysis, they do suggest that by 
1966 interest groups were playing a substantial role in the Philippine 
political system, a situation that was apparently looked upon favorably 
by a large majority in both the House and the Senate. 


Concluding Observations 


As the discussion in this study has revealed, a clear and orderly 
presentation of the level of adaptability of an organization is by no 
means easy. In fact, more questions than answers have been produced. 
Nevertheless, several types of data have been put forth which at least 
appear to be related rather closely to adaptive responses of the Philip- 


36 Ibid., pp. 411-419. 
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pine Congress to its environment. While some of these data suggest 
rigidity, others suggest a rather high level of adaptability. 

The Philippine Congress was not extremely old chronologically; 
but compared with other institutions of its kind the 63-year age of the 
House in 1972 was substantial. The House was also rather unique in 
that it managed successfully and peacefully to change leaders on a 
number of occasions, at least one of which involved a generational 
change. Through the years, moreover, Congress performed a number 
of functions in the political system. 

Each of the above points, as Huntington suggests, is important in 
attempting to assess the adaptability level of an organization. In addi- 
tion, the present author notes that at least with respect to representa- 
tive institutions in the developing areas three other topics deserve at- 
tention. The first of these, opposition representation, for the most part 
was basically and widely accepted. Secondly, the socio-economic char- 
acteristics of Filipino political leaders reveal that the political elite, 
including members of Congress, was narrow and related closely to the 
economic elite. Nevertheless, the elite structure was not completely 
closed. Of particular importance is the fact that modernizing interests 
appear to have increased their representation during the post-World 
War II years, a development which roughly corresponded with changes 
in the environment. At the same time, however, it also appears that 
the “rich” had increased their representation. 

As in the above measures, data presented on a third measure of 
adaptability, that of interest-group legitimacy, do not point in only one 
direction. Individual demand-making quite obviously remained at a 
high level in 1966, yet a surprisingly high percentage of the Filipino 
congressmen appeared to be positively oriented toward interest-group 
activity. The data, moreover, indicate a variety of important interac- 
tions between congressmen and groups, suggesting in short that “mod- 
ern” interest groups appeared to be playing a substantial and presum- 
ably increasingly important role in the Philippine political system. 

The data, then, are mixed. From one point of view, Congress 
could be pictured as a body dominated by an upper class which had 
little interest in or awareness of its environment. On the other hand, 
one might argue, and probably more correctly, that the Philippine 
Congress had a relatively high level of adaptability by the late 1960s, 
not only with respect to itself in an earlier period but also with respect 
to most similar institutions elsewhere in the developing areas. 


JOSEPH W. DODD is Associate Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


THE MALDIVES: NEW STRESSES 
IN AN OLD NATION 


Clarence Maloney* 


AMONG ALL INDEPENDENT countries in Asia the Republic 
of Maldives may well be the least known. Few scholars or journalists 
have noticed it. No American lives there and no Maldivian, not even a 
student, resides in the United States. Yet this country is of considerable 
interest, both intrinsically and because it is astride lines of communi- 
cation in the Indian Ocean. 

The Maldives consists of 1009 little islands stretching 470 miles 
down the Arabian Sea, dipping slightly south of the equator. The pop- 
ulation is 130,000 and total land area only 115 square miles, so that 
it must be ranked among the world’s most densely populated coun- 
tries. But the Maldivians have always lived off the sea as much as the 
land. 

The country has been culturally and economically distinctive for 
over two millennia, and almost always politically independent. It 
joined the United Nations in 1965, but sends delegations to New York 
only occasionally because of the cost. The only foreign embassy it main- 
tains is in Colombo, 400 miles to the northeast. The U.S. ambassador to 
Sri Lanka is also accredited to the Maldives. 

This plethora of islands and islets is grouped into a double string 
of atols, great rings of living coral that grow outward as their centers 
subside, leaving lagoons some of which are up to 40 miles across. The 
vast coral reefs, hidden just below the surface, have been the doom of 
hundreds of noble ships plying the Indian Ocean. Ancient mariners 
likened the atol rims, having a few channels allowing access to the la- 
goons, to fortress walls. The islands are but little platforms of coral 
sand, lying around the rims or inside the atols; most are a quarter mile 
to one mile long and rather narrow; a couple islands are as much as 
three miles long. Rainfall is over 100 inches per year so fresh water is 


© This article is based on a visit to the Maldives in 1974, and a further period 
of three and a half months of research there in late 1975, with travel to numerous 
distant atols. The anthropological data and analysis will be published elsewhere. 
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usually available in shallow wells. ‘There is natural forest vegetation 
like that of coastal Sri Lanka on most mature islands, but coconut trees, 
crowding and craning around the sandy perimeter, predominate. 

Near the geographical center of the Maldives (pronounced Mal 
div, the second component meaning “island”’) is the capital, Male 
(Malé), an island one by two-thirds mile accommodating 20,000 people. 
It is a clean town with wide streets; most houses are built of coral stone 
with corrugated iron roofs, while some are of mat and thatch. Three 
miles to the north is the island of Hulule which has an airport with a 
5000 foot runway. There are flights from Colombo and Trivandrum 
several times a week. While Male has a hospital, a bank, a post office, 
and three government schools, such facilities are not found anywhere 
else in the country. 


Cultural Identity 


All Maldivians are thoroughly conscious of their ethnic and na- 
tional identity, though they may be quite ignorant of world geography. 
Cultural affinities are principally with Sri Lanka and South India, but 
the sense of identity has crystallized during the eight centuries of 
Islamic influence, for the people are 100% Muslim. The language, 
called Divéhi, is a distinct one essentially derived from Elu, an old 
form of Sinhala current in Sri Lanka in early medieval centuries; thus 
it is an Indo-Aryan language. Culture and language are relatively 
homogeneous despite the slow communications, except that the three 
southernmost atols are separated by a 50-mile channel and preserve 
some dialect differences and older cultural features. Divéhi is written 
in a unique and phonetically appropriate script invented locally but 
drawing on elements of both Arabic and South Asian script systems. 

The history of the Maldives is more complex than has been recog- 
nized. It is my belief that the islands were settled by at least the 4th 
century B.C. by Tamils, coming from Kerala and perhaps Sri Lanka. By 
the early centuries a.D. Sinhalas from Sri Lanka had come, bringing 
the language and Buddhism. It now appears that there was a second, 
and probably a third phase of settlement from Sri Lanka, bringing 
stupa architecture and medieval Sinhala script, and the Sinhala kinship 
and political systems. There has also been cultural influence from 
Gujarat, Indonesia, China, and Iran, since the Maldives are astride a 
large piece of the ocean and form a great natural barrier and a danger 
to long-distance ship traffic. 

In 1153 a Muslim saint came from Morocco and converted the 
king, who ordered all his subjects to adopt Islam. The king was pro- 
claimed Sultan, and since then the Maldives has been ruled by a suc- 
cession of 93 Sultans, until 1961 when the Sultanate was abolished; 
thus for eight centuries the government has been supported by the 
strength of Islamic ideals and the code of the Shariat. The Portuguese 
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“discovered” the Maldives as early as 1507 and forced the Sultan to 
deliver an annual quantity of coir (coconut fiber) rope for their im- 
perial navy; that and the famous Maldive dried fish were important 
navigation supplies then. In 1558 the Portuguese took the Maldivian 
throne and tried to administer the country from Goa. But after only 
15 years they were ousted in a popular revolt led by Muhammad 
Takurufan, whom the people appointed as Sultan. The story of that 
revolt and the success in crushing the Christians is a vastly stirring one, 
the only important folk tradition in the Maldives, and it reflects the 
attitude Maldivians hold toward outsiders in general. 

While French and Dutch contact with the Maldives was only in 
passing, the British in 1887 signed an agreement with the Sultan af- 
fording “protection” and monopolizing the Maldives’ foreign affairs. 
But the British took no hand in internal administration so the Mal- 
dives lacks the colonial imprint on the rest of South Asia. In 1965 
the British withdrew their authority and the Maldives joined the 
United Nations. 

The Maldives lie close by two neighboring archipelagos. Lakshad- 
vip (formerly Lakkadives) to the north is a Territory of India and the 
people are Malayalam-speaking Muslims with cultural ties to Kerala. 
The southernmost island of the Territory is Maliku (Minicoy on the 
maps) which has the same language and culture as the Maldives but as 
it had been taken by the Raja of Kannanur it was inherited by India, 
an issue that could in the future affect relations between India and 
the Maldives. South of Maldives is the Chagos Archipelago, which re- 
mained unpopulated until modern times. It is known today chiefly be- 
cause it has the island of Diego Garcia, on which the U.S. is building 
a military base. Diego Garcia lies 240 miles south of Gan, the southern- 
most Maldives island, leased by the British as an air base from 1957 to 
March 31, 1976. | 


Transition from Sultanate to Republic 


The transition from the Sultanate has been a tortuous one, and 
even now the Maldives is scarcely a republic except in name. In 1930 
Sultan Shams-ud-din was pressured into appointing a constitutional 
committee to moderate the monarchy, and in 1932 a Constitution was 
adopted and a Majlis (legislature) and cabinet of ministers installed. 
But old rivalries reemerged and there was popular demand that the 
Sultan exile a group of ministers. Ultimately the ministers were exiled 
to Colombo, but only briefly. The British authorities in Ceylon re- 
fused to intervene in these and other internal political matters. 

In 1934 the Sultan was dethroned for allegedly plotting to destroy 
the Constitution, and was succeeded by Sultan Hassan Nur-ud-din, who 
produced a new constitution. He was declared “unfit” by popular de- 
mand and abdicated in 1943. After two years of rule by a Council of 
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Regency, the venerable Abdul Majeed was elected Sultan; he died in 
Colombo in 1952, regarded by many as “father of the nation.” His 
Prime Minister had been Muhammad Amin Didi, who thereupon lead 
a movement to form a Republic and was elected as President with 98% 
of the votes. That Republic, inaugurated January 1, 1953, lasted less 
than a year. 

Muhammad Amin Didi is remembered today as a great man and 
his picture hangs in many villages. He introduced many reforms: girls’ 
education in Male, telephones and a power station in Male, government 
stores to monopolize the purchase of dried fish at fixed price, and the 
razing of houses and trees in many islands to cut wide avenues from 
side to side. He wrote a history book in Divehi, and because he had 
been trained in Unani medicine he tried to forbid smoking. For that, 
and for having the hands of a couple thieves cut off and for intoler- 
ance, he was mobbed and stoned while disembarking at Male, and died 
early in 1954. 

‘Thereupon a prince, Muhammad Fareed Didi, ascended as Sultan 
and decreed a new Constitution, whose main impact was to provide 
precedents for the present Constitution. A Majlis of 48 members, 
mostly elected, had power to override the Sultan’s veto. The Sultan 
himself was chosen by the Majlis and the nobility, and chose his own 
ministers. Citizens were to have freedom from trespass of private prop- 
erty and banishment except as provided by law, and freedom to import 
books and travel abroad, but within the bounds of the Shariat. “Un- 
reasonable” forced labor was abolished. Each subject should “learn 
recitation of the Koran and to read and write Maldivian and Arabic 
letters,” and no foreigner could get state employment “except in dire 
necessity.” 

In 1957 Ibrahim Nasir (now President) became Prime Minister. 
He was a young man who had had some schooling in Colombo and 
had held a job in an automotive company there. In 1965, when Britain 
gave up its protector status, he promulgated a new Constitution, and 
under it he became Prime Minister again and remained as the real 
power in government. In mid-1967 there was a plot by four of his top 
associates to assassinate him, leading to an increasingly security-con- 
scious government. Ibrahim Nasir kept his uncle in exile in Colombo 
subsequently to forestall political opposition. 

In 1968 the Sultan was constrained to retire to Colombo. A Repub- 
lic was again declared, a revised Constitution promulgated, and Ibra- 
him Nasir elected as President. That Constitution was amended in 
1970, 1972, and 1975. The Majlis is elected every five years and nom- 
inates the President; if the nominee fails to get approved in the popular 
vote the Majlis selects another nominee. There are no political parties. 

The Constitution gives the President wide powers. He has su- 
preme authority “to propagate the religion of Islam in the Maldives”; 
to “proclaim temporary emergency orders that do not contravene the 
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Constitution;” and to have the Constitution amended by convening a 
special body. In practice, he appoints the Prime Minister and the other 
ministers, and has the right “to nominate one or more Vice-Presidents 
as and when he chooses to do so.” He appoints the President of the 
Majlis and can nominate eight members of that body. If for any rea- 
son a new Majlis is not elected, the President can “extend the life of 
the existing Majlis by an official notification,” Administration of jus- 
tice and the Shariat “shall be conducted by a body appointed by the 
- President of the Republic.” Amendments introduced in 1975 allow for 
even more centralization of authority. 


The Administrative System 


The country is divided into 19 administrative atols, which do not 
necessarily coincide with the geographical atols. In the days of the Sul- 
tan the chief atol officer was a tax collector who employed local men 
to use strong-arm tactics on the citizenry; hence people are slow to 
recognize that government might be helpful. Local nobility were exempt 
from taxes, the principal form of which was a head tax of cowry shells 
that are collected at low tide. ‘These shells, exported by the million for 
use as currency in Bengal and elsewhere, were the principal wealth of 
the Maldives in recent centuries. Indeed, Maldives cowries paid for 
many of the slaves raided from West Africa and sent to the Americas, 
with the cowries being paid to the slave-raiders by Arab middlemen. 

After creation of the Republic there were elected Atol Commit- 
tees, of which the member securing the most votes became Atol Chief. 
But with the political reforms of February 1975, the Atol Committees 
were abolished, and now the Ato] Chief is appointed by the Home De- 
partment which comes under the Office of the President. The Atol 
Chief is required to run a tight administration and visit each inhabited 
island in his jurisdiction each month. Each atol office, mostly adminis- 
tering fewer than 6000 people, has a staff of clerks, a court comprised 
of three Kazis (Islamic judges), and a medical assistant; a representative 
of the Attorney General is posted in each atol, in addition to other 
Kazis stationed in some islands. Radio communication is maintained 
between Male and each atol office. 

An inhabited island is administered by a Headman and an Assis- 
tant Headman and also has a Mudim (mosque functionary) as full time 
officers paid by the government. A larger island will have several Assis- 
tant Headmen, one for each 500 people. But even if an island has only 
80 people it has these three full time officers, and the island office must 
keep business hours. The Headmen keep a running census, with age, 
marital status, and number of marriages of each island citizen. They 
allot house sites to island citizens, lease out coconut or other trees 
owned by the island office and approve peoples’ request to cultivate 
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lands, handle disputes and disturbances, report violations of religious 
law or political problems to the Atol Office, and submit a daily report 
of the fish catch. 

These island officials are quick to carry out government orders for 
fear of summary dismissal and banishment. They are appointed from 
Male, but often with the recommendation of the Atol Chief. There is 
some evidence that in the far north headmen used to be elected, but 
elsewhere people never heard of such a thing; in the southern islands 
important positions used to be essentially hereditary, though confirmed 
by the Male government. This system of tight administration, with 
banishment to distant islands as the usual mode of elimination of op- 
ponents or criminals, originated with the centralized political tradition 
derived from Sri Lanka. It was further adapted to the geography of 
the Maldives, for in a country where travel time must be counted in 
weeks and where foreign influences could easily impinge, it is felt that 
the political unity of the country can only be assured by a well-ordered 
chain of command with which is mingled a generous dose of fear. 

Maldivians are a non-violent people (most early visitors described 
them as timid, though clever). Murder is practically unheard of, ex- 
cept for a few historical political murders. Infanticide, abortion, and 
suicide are rarely acknowledged and seem to be genuinely rare. Ani- 
mosity is expressed through factionalism; on several of the larger is- 
lands there are factions who will not worship in mosques of their 
opponents. It is also expressed through frequent divorce, while re- 
marriage can be performed by the Kaz: without any ritual at all; in- 
heritance matters may become very complex. Theft is becoming more 
common, especially in Male where income disparity is rapidly widen- 
ing. The hand of a thief is no longer cut off but the police there mete 
out rough treatment. On the whole Maldivians are remarkably law- 
abiding, for which there are two principal reasons: universal inculca- 
tion of Islamic piety and ideals, and fear of oppressive authority. 

Most islands have mosque schools or other private schools, for the 
only government schools are in Male (boys’ and girls’ high schools and 
an elementary school, in English medium). But the Maldives is re- 
markable in that teaching literacy is regarded as a parental responsi- 
bility. Literacy in Divéhi is nearly universal, as is the ability to pro- 
nounce the Arabic letters. But literacy has little modernizing effect in 
the Maldives, for its purpose is mostly religious, and in most islands 
there is nothing to read except the Koran and a few religious booklets. 
All business with government offices, however, is conducted in writing, 
in Divéhi. Knowledge of the rest of the world is virtually nil in most 
islands, and there is remarkably little curiosity or desire to travel 
abroad. 

The Maldives must be the only civilization in the world with no 
words in the language for “village,” “town,” or “city.” All are simply 
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“island,” the basic administrative unit. But the settlement pattern de- 
mands an explanation. Only 200 of the islands are “inhabited.” While 
many are mere sand banks, scarcely wooded, there are many cases of 
large invitingly sylvan islands that are “uninhabited” close by small 
islands maybe a quarter mile long holding 2000 or more people. We 
may say that there is a strong social need for residence in a compact 
village, even though there is no word for it. The first question asked 
of a stranger, or a foreigner, is “What is your island?” This establishes 
social more than geographical identity. 

By law, one cannot be allocated a house plot unless he is a citizen 
of the island, and cannot be a citizen unless he was born there or lived 
there for 12 years. Not many people can arrange to live with an unre- 
lated family for 12 years to become a citizen of another island, so no 
significant migration is possible. But this is not felt as much of a hard- 
ship, and if one gets a government job he can move to Male. This sys- 
tem enables accurate population registry and control. 

Banishment is the major exception to home-island residence. This 
is an ancient practice and an accepted hazard of life; most influential 
people experience it at one time or another. Banishment does not mean 
permanent disgrace, for afterwards one may be given a higher post than 
before, though some careers are also ruined by it. High political exiles 
are often sent to Fua Mulaku in the far south, as some ex-Sultans were 
in the past. Banishment is without one’s family; the accused is placed 
on some island, almost at random, and the Headman is informed. The 
banished person somehow has to find a place to live and earn a living, 
as on a fishing crew. One cannot escape because in the Maldives it is 
not possible to melt out of view; strangers on any island are noted, 
while the coming and going of boats is known to the island offices, 
Banishment may be for a stated period, as one year, for violation of 
law, or it may be indefinite political cases; there is a Political Trials 
Division in Male that handles important cases. At one time in 1975 
from one atol there were 250 people in exile, from another over 100, 
from another 20, and from another only 3; over half of these were 
political cases. In the spring of 1975 a faction in Addu Atol burned a 
motor boat of the Atol Chief who was a member of the rival faction. 
Thereupon about 100 suspects and potential suspects were rounded up 
and banished to various islands hundreds of miles away. Most will be 
rehabilitated after a few years. Resort to violence in such cases would 
not be tolerated. 

The settlement pattern and political system represent centuries of 
adaptation to division of the people among hundreds of tiny islands, 
without which the Maldives could scarcely be maintained as a single 
socio-political entity. The Maldives has only one town, Male, but it 
functions in relation to the rest of the country in the same way that 
towns did in the pre-modern peasant-urban systems of the rest of Asia, 
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the Maldives being a fishing-urban system. Thus the whole country 
comprises a single civilizational system. 


The Economic System 


There is increasing dysfunction between the subsistence fishing 
economy and the external income which supports the elite in Male. 
In all villages most men are fishers; other traditional occupations are 
“curved” (boat) carpentry, “straight line” (domestic) carpentry, and 
smithy (mostly making bronze bolts for boats); also there are magicians, 
merchants, and goldsmiths. The largest occupational category next 
to fishermen is Räveri, who tap and tend coconut trees, and their sta- 
tion in society is in some respects like a lower caste, especially in the 
south. Local nobility had essentially hereditary official positions in the 
south. Farm chiefs comprise an occupational category in the middle 
and northern islands. Jobs of Headman, Kazi, and Mudim are awarded 
to those who take appropriate courses and pass examinations. Cultiva- 
tion, done by men and women, is part-time work, as is weaving and 
mat-weaving. Rope-making is an important job women do, but only 
“if one has to fill the belly.” 

Local capital formation is through boat ownership,' and the social 
organization of fishing is highly structured, with remuneration accord- 
ing to hierarchy. A man who comes to own a boat is in the position of 
employer. He can also sell dried fish in Male and bring supplies, sold 
at a profit, or sell the fish to foreign refrigerator ships in return for 
cash. And a boat owner is in a position to affect peoples’ movements 
to and from the island. Some men manage to acquire several boats and, 
with that, influence in Male so as to be able to become an official or 
to lease an uninhabited island. 

All land has traditionally been vested in the State, and even the 
Sultans could not acquire or bestow it, except in cases where they con- 
travened custom. Bell pointed out 55 years ago that the Maldives were 
similar to Lakshadvip in this respect, in contrast to Sinhala society in 
Sri Lanka where the lands of a village are owned by a founder and his 
descendants. Land was, however, deeded in some cases for the perpetual 
support of mosques, of which some records on copper plates and boards 
are extant. After formation of the Republic all such lands were re- | 
vested in the State. Some of the house lots in Male have been privately 
owned by favored families for a long time, and can be sold, but not on 
other islands. A citizen of an island who needs a house lot is allowed a 
maximum of 50 by 100 feet, and may use the fruits of any trees therein. 
He must build his house on it within one year. The house itself, to- 


1 This was first pointed out by Nils Munch-Petersen, a young Danish anthro- 
pologist who visited the Maldives in 1974. 
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gether with other personal effects, is heritable, to be divided among 
heirs according to Shariat rules or according to wills that have been 
attested by the Kazi, 

An important part of the political economy is disposition of the 
“uninhabited” islands, which number over 800. Such islands are leased 
out by the Home Department for a rental of half a rupee per coconut 
tree per year. They are leased to government employees or favored 
families, and as many such people live in Male the islands are sub- 
leased to local “big men” who can manage them. ‘There formerly were 
several categories of nobility in Male, for whom this provided a suitable 
income, and though nobility has been abrogated the leisured class in 
Male still depends on this source of income. The lessee of such an is- 
land may arrange for a few families of Rdveri to live there to tend the 
coconut trees and gather firewood and other produce. The wooded or 
cultivable parts of inhabited islands are managed by the island office, 
which takes a percentage of the coconuts and other fruits for its ex- 
penses. 

Agriculture is poorly developed. In the central and northern Mal- 
dives three kinds of millets are grown (imported rice being beyond the 
reach of most people). The lessee appoints a farm chief, who contracts 
with certain families to provide the labor in return for a percentage of 
the crop; percentages are also given to the lessee, farm chief, magician 
(who makes the crops grow), and owner of the boats that transport it. 
Cultivation is by the primitive shifting cultivation method. After a 
crop is taken the land is left fallow for two to four years till the bushes 
are large enough to be burned; seeds are scattered without plowing; 
there is little weeding, watering, or other fertilizing. Valuable fish 
waste and sweepings are thrown into the ocean because people don’t 
know that the sandy soil above all requires organic fertilizer. 

In the southern atols any family that wants to grow a crop (prin- 
cipally yams, sweet potatoes, tapioca, and corn) stakes out a small plot 
and informs the island office of its use for the season. Male people call 
these southerners ‘‘tuber-eaters,” for they thus meet their need for car- 
bohydrates which are insufficiently produced in the rest of the country. 
A family consumes dozens of coconuts a week, and breadfruit is impor- 
tant in season. Most islands have a few banana and papaya trees. But 
few other fruits or vegetables are cultivated. Except for a lime tree 
here or eggplant bush there, little is produced. Bonito fish and coco- 
nuts are the preferred staples. Moreover, the system of land tenure 
inhibits long-term investment in trees or care of cultivable land. 

Poverty is widespread. Many fishermen do not even eat fish daily, 
preferring to sell it. But because of the fish the nutritional level is not 
critical. Per capita income is about the same as in India. While the 
more populous villages have many houses of coral stone, in others the 
houses are of mat and thatch. Clothing must all be imported and is 
relatively scarce, and jewelry is not owned except by the traditional 
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leading families. Shops in various islands carry flour, sugar, kerosine, 
and a few items such as needles and flashlight batteries, but the radios 
and fine textiles easily available in Male can only be afforded by prom- 
inent men in other islands. Health services are provided by the local 
hakims and by health assistants in each atol, for the hospital in’Male 
is too far and too expensive for most people. The government has done 
little to encourage diversified production or an enhanced standard of 
living. 

Government revenue is derived from its monopoly over the export 
of dried fish and the import of food staples, petroleum products, bi- 
cycles, and some other items. The government-owned M. G. Bodu 
Stores handles these monopolies and also serves as a bank in which all 
island offices maintain accounts. The Bodu stores have so many outlets 
in Male they can virtually set the prices of many other goods, and 
manipulate them for political purposes. There is no income, property, 
or corporation tax. Internal revenue is derived from these monopolies, 
from the leasing out of uninhabited islands, and from an annual 
Islamic charity tax supposed to be 214% of assets. 

It is the hard currency from external sources that keeps things 
oiled and is altering the way of life in Male. First, the government has 
had an income in sterling for the lease of Gan to the British, with 
_ which it bought some ships and has employed over 100 teachers, mostly 
from Sri Lanka, for the three government schools in Male. Second, 
as a free port with free currency exchange, Male makes a profit selling 
goods, especially fine textiles from Singapore, that somehow find their 
way into neighboring countries with severe import restrictions. Indeed, 
two of the highest government officials were caught smuggling com- 
modities into Sri Lanka; the huge fine levied against them was ulti- 
mately waived in the interest of negotiating a trade agreement. 

Third, there is the Maldive Shipping Lines, a vigorous enterprise 
that owns or leases some 80 freighters, mostly of 5000 to 8000 tons such 
as are profitable in the Indian Ocean trade. Four ‘Taiwanese trawlers 
that had trespassed inside an atol were captured and added to the fleet. 
The crews are Maldivian, though engineers may be from neighboring 
countries. The operation mostly works out of Singapore, under Vice 
President Ali Maniku. Though nominally government-owned, the 
Maldive Shipping Lines is largely capitalized privately by the President; 
it is doubtful if much of the profit is ever returned to the Maldives. 

Fourth, there is tourism. Nearly 1000 tourists can be accommodated 
in hotels on half a dozen palm-studded islands in North Male Atol. 
Those who come are the sun-worshiping types from Scandinavia and 
other parts of Europe, and they pay well for the privilege of sitting on 
the hot and glaring sand or scuba-diving in the reefs among colorful 
fish. Maldivians are not allowed to visit those islands, and few tourists 
care to know much about the Maldives. There are virtually no Ameri- 
cans among them, though American tourist agencies are now being 
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wooed. An Italian started the first hotel, but he was superseded by Mal- 
divians. To facilitate this project, the government broke all ancient 
precedents and declared that certain uninhabited islands could be pri- 
vately purchased. The price was exceedingly high, but the President 
bought a few islands, a relative of his one, and the Health Minister 
one. Thereupon the sale of islands was declared closed, the hotels built, 
and the monopoly established. The local tourist agency which manages 
the tourism trade is capitalized by the same parties. A good part of the 
profit of this tourist trade also may not return to the Maldives. 

Fifth, there is foreign assistance. A number of UN agencies are at 
work, particularly WHO with a malaria eradication campaign. Various 
specialists have come and gone, and a Colombo Plan conference was 
held in Male in 1974. Not much action is taken, but slowly ideas are 
generated. A technical training institute was to have begun in 1975, 
for which a Pole and an Austrian were sent, but no students were re- 
cruited within the year; the institute will begin sometime later. Earlier 
on, there were numerous rumors of mis-use of foreign assistance. The 
British funded and equipped the hospital in Male as part of the agree- 
ment concerning Gan; it was to have had two stories but somehow 
ended up with only one. A luxury launch bestowed on the people of 
Maldives by Libya has ended up sold to the President’s tourist com- 
pany. Foodgrains given on the plea of the Maldives government that 
there are severe shortages (though rice and wheat have been staple 
foods only for a minority) have been sold improperly in Male. On the 
whole, though, the government is careful that the past misuse of aid 
is not repeated, and it is open to gifts from any quarter. 


Gan 


In World War H, with the Japanese threatening Singapore and 
India, the British established two makeshift air strips in the Maldives: 
at Hulule near Male, and at Gan in Addu atol at the southern end of 
the country. Gan was operated from 1939 to 1945 and a causeway was 
built connecting it to a nearby island and thus to two other connected 
_ islands. ‘The war had an impact on the Maldives as the dried fish could 
not be sold nor staples imported since shipping was interrupted, and. 
there was severe privation and even famine. After the war the British 
closed both air strips, but the Maldives government reopened Hulule 
as a permanent airport, with assistance from Sri Lanka and other coun- 
tries, 

In 1948 the British signed a Mutual Defence Pact with the Mal- 
dives, and in 1956 negotiated a draft agreement to reestablish the air 
base at Gan, citing the need to protect the Commonwealth. The agree- 
ment was completed but not signed when Ibrahim Nasir became Prime 
Minister in 1957 under the restored Sultanate. Meanwhile the British 
began work at Gan, moving the residents to the next island, leveling 
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trees and even a stiipa, and employing local Maldivian labor and 
trained Pakistanis. The leftist press in India took up the cause of the 
British presence without a signed agreement, and accused the British 
of wooing the Addu population by a famine-relief program in 1959. 
‘The Maldives government might have reneged on the draft agreement, 
but the people of Addu were so enamored of their unaccustomed cash 
income that they importuned the government to let the British stay. 
In 1960 the Mutual Defence Pact was revised and an agreement on Gan 
signed, giving the British rights to the use of the 110-acre island until 
1986. In return, the British gave the Maldives 100,000 pounds plus 
750,000 pounds for specific development projects over a period of 
years, including the hospital. The British have also provided continu- 
ous health care for all the people of Addu Atol. 

But a secessionist movement in the south complicated matters. An 
ambitious leader named Afif Didi played on the irritation people felt 
toward the government in Male, which had decreed that all Maldive 
fish should be exported through Male. This looked ridiculous to the 
southerners, who had always conducted their own direct trade with 
Sri Lanka. Afif Didi united his movement in Addu with a separatist 
movement in Huvadu, the giant atol formerly called Suvadiva, and 
formed the United Suvadivan Republic. It began in 1958 and lasted in 
part until 1963, and comprised the three southernmost atols separated 
from the rest of Maldives by the 50-mile channel. Afif said, “They say 
we make rebellion. But it is not rebellion to form a government where 
before there is no government.” ‘They called the Maldives government 
the Male government, as it was principally concerned with the welfare 
of Male. Southern dialect and cultural differences were stressed, and a 
suitably venerable Muslim saint’s tomb was rebuilt. 

Afif formed a People’s Council, established the Adduan Trading 
Corporation for exports and imports, and founded the first bank in 
the Maldives. He was confident the British would support him, and 
while they continued to pay royalties to Male they had to deal with 
Afif’s government locally. In 1959 the government at Male took action 
and sent two launches with armed policemen down to Havaru Tinadu, 
the capital island of Huvadu Atol. The police began firing, killing three 
people, and resistance with sticks and knives proved useless. The people 
fled across the island, and the police ordered the leaders to come for- 
ward; all were rounded up and put in jail, where some died. ‘The next 
morning the police ordered everybody off the island by 6 p.m., and 
inasmuch as the police had burned several of the boats it was difficult 
for the 6000 people living there to get to other islands. After some 
destruction and burning, the government declared the island unin- 
habited and leased it out as such. After one year some people were al- 
lowed to return, but the population is still not up to the previous level. 
The government then split Huvadu into two administrative atols, 
bringing the total to 19, and quelled the revolt in the island-atol of 
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Fua Mulaku. It rationalized the action to the rest of the Maldivians, 
saying that the people of Huvadu had wanted to become Christians 
(none had adopted that religion; the excuse is an old one, and southern- 
ers now suppose themselves to be more pious than other Maldivians as 
they were not affected by Christianity during the Portuguese period). 

The government hesitated to use force in Addu in the presence of 
the British, and could not have prevailed had the British wanted to 
protect Afif. Eventually, just when the government decided to move in, 
the British spirited Afif off to the Seychelles, where he still lives. The 
southerners now say they are satisfied to be under the Male government, 
and pictures of dignitaries hang in appropriate places. But there are 
severe undercurrents of discontent and a feeling that Male is neglecting 
the south in retaliation. 

The British, having decided they could not afford Gan, left on 
March 31, 1976. Some 900 Addu people were employed there, and they 
can hardly fathom this bad luck. They were an isolated and inward 
looking people until 19 years ago, but now their life style has changed 
and their demand for goods has been whetted. Without formal training 
they have learned modern skills; some have risen to become foremen 
of electric works, construction, or vehicle maintenance, and chefs. 
They have spent their income on large houses, tape recorders, and 
imported cigarettes; now they see no way even to earn money to buy 
flour and sugar. The population of that atol went up from 6000 to 
17,000 in these 19 years because of excellent medical service and pros- 
perity. People lack skills to grow much except yams, and fishing in that 
atol is too poor to support the swollen population. 

Now that the British have withdrawn, a depression has begun in 
Addu. The government has done nothing to stimulate economic al- 
ternatives, virtually saying that since the people of Addu wanted the 
British there and have built their nest, let them live in it. Some resi- 
dents of Addu have expressed the hope that industries will be set up at 
Gan, perhaps capitalized from Singapore, for there is abundant skilled 
and unskilled labor, numerous buildings, a power system, water and 
sewer systems, a vast airstrip, and a port. But it will not happen im- 
mediately, and not without investment from external sources. 

It has been reported that an American company plans to begin 
operating flights through Gan from Singapore and Male. While this 
will employ only a fraction of the people who had jobs on the British 
base, in the long run the linking of Gan with communication routes 
in the Indian Ocean may be significant not only for the local economy 
but also strategically. The U.S., Russian, and other ambassadors make 
periodic visits from Sri Lanka to build relations with the Maldives. 
The Maldives government has been disinclined to turn Gan over to 
another power for use as a military base. A primary objective of the 
recent visits of the Prime Ministers of India and Sri Lanka was to se- 
cure the cooperation of the Maldives in the current campaign to main- 
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tain the Indian Ocean as a “zone of peace.” The people of Addu Atol 
think it a great waste that the U.S. is building the same kind of facility 
on Diego Garcia that is being abandoned on Gan. But the Maldives 
government cannot afford to antagonize its South Asian neighbors on 
this point, nor the U.S. to commit its resources under a personalized 
government like that of the Maldives. 

The Maldives government is disinclined to turn Gan over to an- 
other foreign power. The U.S. and Russian ambassadors make periodic 
visits from Sri Lanka. A chief objective of the recent visits of the Prime 
Ministers of India and Sri Lanka was to secure the cooperation of the 
Maldives in the current campaign to maintain the Indian Ocean as a 
“zone of peace.” The people of Addu Atol think it a great waste that 
the U.S. is building the same kind of facility on Diego Garcia that is 
being abandoned on Gan. But the Maldives government cannot afford 
to antagonize its South Asian neighbors on this point, nor the U.S. to 
commit its resources under a personalized government like that of the 
Maldives. 


The Current Scene 


No one can predict whether the political system of the Maldives 
will remain stable for some years yet, or how it might change. Male 
people and leaders in other islands are politically conscious. A visitor 
cannot bring up political matters for discussion, as it is illegal to cri- 
ticize the government and also to fail to report such criticism if heard. 
But there is an undercurrent of gossip carried on in whispered tones. 

The President was constitutionally elected in October 1975 for a 
term of five years. There were no opposition candidates, but it is 
known that in one atol two Headmen who voted “no” soon lost their 
jobs for “incompetence.” The Majlis was elected in February 1975 
for a term of five years, and by all accounts most people who desired to 
run for a seat were cleared through the Elections Division and allowed 
to stand as candidates. But the Majlis has virtually no power. 

The dramatic rise in food prices in 1974 sparked off a disturbance 
on June 24 in which large crowds gathered in Male in front of the 
Police Station (the police are generally hated for their haughtiness) and 
demanded that food prices come down, and also demanded to see the 
President and some ministers. The President gave orders to the police 
to fire into the air, or into the crowd if need be, to make them disperse. 
The police arrested 400 people, of whom about 200 were immediately 
banished. It is stated by some that this was actually a planned attempt 
to overthrow the government and had the backing of some ministers, 
and in a way it followed an ancient tradition that a unified public de- 
mand could force the enthronement or resignation of a Sultan. But the 
effort was foiled because informers from the President’s office, who are 
placed in jobs in all government departments, got word of it, and so 
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sent out the signal to congregate, the call “all who love Islam, come,* 
a day early. But whatever the facts, this demonstration was a serious 
threat to the government. Two ministers were sent to various islands to 
explain the world food price situation, and administration was tight- 
ened. That fall the President promised to retire soon—which he does 
every couple years—and this serves to smoke out those who are am- 
bitious. 

In February 1975 the newly-elected Majlis convened, and in an un- 
usual expression of its collective will, and apparently contrary to the 
President’s wishes, insisted on the reappointment of Ahmed Zaki as 
Prime Minister. Zaki had grown popular because he had made state 
visits to Sri Lanka and India and successfully arranged the visits of 
Prime Ministers Bandaranaike and Gandhi to Male. It is rumored that 
a few days after his reappointment, Zaki prepared a statement of no- 
confidence in the President for delivery to the Majlis, but that was 
forestalled because the President’s informers passed on the word, and 
the President reacted by taking over most of the ministries. Whatever 
the particular events, most people believe that the essential reason for 
the actions that followed is that Zaki had become too popular. 

The President exiled Zaki and 11 other high officials. Zaki is kept 
in a room on a small island not far from Male harbor, under guard 
and cut off from his family and all contacts. Some of his colleagues 
were sent to the traditional islands of exile in the southern atols. The 
former Minister of Agriculture, for instance, was accidentally encoun- 
tered by a visitor in an atol north of Male, on a little island, sitting in 
front of a tiny hut; he had been sentenced to 12 years of exile, without 
family, on an allowance of 50 Maldivian rupees a month. 

These ministers were exiled not only because they were suspected 
of. collusion, but also in order to enable the President to assume con- 
trol over these important ministries. Abolished were External Affairs, 
Home Affairs, Finance, Communication, Information and Broadcast- 
ing, Fisheries, and Education. These are all run now as Departments 
from the Presidential office; each functions under an Under-Secretary 
who is not empowered to make decisions without prior approval by 
the President. 

This action, it is claimed, is not contrary to the Constitution. 
However, the Constitution did mention the office of Prime Minister. 
The President soon had the Constitution amended by the Special Citi- 
zens’ Majlis, which was done virtually without discussion. As amended, 
it does not mention the office of Prime Minister. It also gives the Presi- 
dent power to nominate the eight Majlis members formerly elected 
from Male, enables him to appoint “whatever number of Vice-Presi- 
dents he chooses to have at any particular time,” requires that the 
‘President “be defended by six persons nominated by him” in case he 
is brought to trial, and weakens the rights of citizens as regards trespass 
and expropriation of private property. 
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Thereupon the President appointed four Vice Presidents. They 
are: Ali Maniku, who controls the shipping and other economic inter- 
ests, staying mostly in Singapore, visiting Colombo and Bombay; Ahmad 
. Hilmy Didi, who is in charge of the Fisheries Department; Abdul Sat- 
tar, who is in charge of the Finance Department; and Ibrahim Shihab, 
without portfolio. Other important officials are Abdul Hannan, Minis- 
ter of Public Safety, whose job is to keep the police loyal and who is 
feared; Ibrahim Rashid, Minister of Health, who owns a tourist island 
and other property in Male; Adnan Hussain, the former Education 
Minister now appointed as Attorney General and empowered to relax 
certain punishments for civil and religious offences to mollify the peo- 
ple; and Fathulla Jameel, a young man who has the experience largely 
to run the Department of External Affairs and deal with United Na- 
tions agencies. 

The Majlis is not a threat to the Administration because its mem- 
bers sit in fear; indeed, some have been banished. It meets three times 
a year. A regular session convened, for example, on September 13, 
1975. ‘There were three bills sent from the President’s office, on salaries 
of government employees, age of voting, and the penal code, and one 
bill sent by the Finance Department increasing the government budget 
for the year. All four bills were passed, unanimously and virtually 
without debate. The session lasted only 24 minutes. 

Thus, the position of the President is very strong. And in addition 
to his political authority, he has most of the income from the shipping 
and tourist industries. He controls the Crescent Travel Agency and 
the Crescent Stores, a chain of several score retail shops in Male. He 
owns the only cinema. He publishes the only Divéhi newssheet. His son 
is in charge of Radio Maldives, and his sister-in-law is in the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. He has recently built an imposing three- 
storey residence in the middle of Male. But he has not attended a 
public function nor made an announced appearance in many years, 
as he lives in fear. 

The President is an experienced and successful entrepreneur, how- 
ever, and is devoid of the economic ideologies that beset other South 
Asian countries. He expects administration to be neat and efficient, 
with office employees dressed in Western clothes. He is not a respecter 
of persons in non-political cases, and he exiled his own son for some 
months for being disrespectful to a teacher. 

The government has decided to invite foreign investment and has 
advertised accordingly. It offers guarantees of no taxes, free currency 
exchange and repatriation of profits, banking secrecy, and political 
stability. Actually there is indirect taxation, in forms such as an un- 
favorable exchange rate required for payment of local employees. A 
Japanese company has placed refrigerator ships in certain atols for a 
few years now to collect bonito and tuna; having made a good profit 
it is now setting up fish-drying plants in Laviyani and Noon Atols to 
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diversify its business. The government buys fish from the fishing boats 
and sells it to the Japanese at a 50% markup. Recently a Thai com- 
pany financed from Singapore has agreed to develop fish export: poten- 
tial in the southern half of the country, and a Korean fishing company 
has signed a contract. The government, however, wants to develop the 
Maldives like Singapore, specializing in banking, insurance, and ship 
bunkering. Despite the ideal situation in Gan for light industry, it has 
not been solicited. A Foreign Investments Section was set up in the 
Department of External Affairs in 1975, and if in future it can be 
staffed with people having some knowledge of economics, the Maldives 
may be able to attract capital and generate economic growth. 

There are several dilemmas facing the Maldives whose solutions 
cannot be discerned. First, the new prosperity in Male is becoming 
more contrastive with the standard of living in the rest of the country, 
where the per capita income is about $100 a year. While nobility has 
been abolished, the same families, all related, profit from government 
jobs and the new income from shipping, tourism, and other foreign in- 
come. There is no redistribution of income by taxation. To meet eco- 
nomic complaints the President ordered the prices of imported food 
staples to be reduced after his takeover of the ministeries last February, 
but hardly anything is being done to generate productivity to meet ris- 
ing aspirations. 

A second dilemma is the position of Islam, particularly in educa- 
tion. Throughout the country the little mosque or private schools 
teach principally Koran and religious knowledge, with perhaps a little 
arithmetic, but little or no “general knowledge.” Despite recommenda- 
tions by UNESCO the government has scarcely moved toward a public 
educational system, citing the expense of maintaining schools in so 
many small islands. But should a public education system be instituted 
it might weaken the inculcation of Islamic ideals. Much of the strength 
of the state rests on the inseparability of religious and civil law, religi- 
ous and civil authority. The educated youth in Male already have a 
challenging attitude, and of the several score who have studied abroad 
only a few have returned to responsible positions. 

The greatest problem is population growth—though not recog- 
nized as such. There were 100,883 people in 1966 and 128,679 in 1974, 
an annual growth rate of over 3.3%. In Addu British health services 
brought infant mortality down as suddenly, perhaps, as anywhere in 
the world, and elsewhere malaria reduction and the slight improvement 
in health care and food distribution have had their demographic effect. 
And the growth rate is not going to decline quickly for several reasons: 
the divorce and re-marriage system, which encourages high fertility and 
might make a birth-control program ineffective; the belief that birth 
control is un-Islamic, held everywhere except in Male, for until re- 
cently people were banished for selling contraceptives; the sex ratio 
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being such that the decline in female mortality will tend to increase 
fertility; the reduction in infant mortality being so recent that people 
still expect half or more of their infants to die. Copra used to be a 
major export, but now all is consumed locally. It is doubtful whether 
fishing can expand to meet a trebled or quadrupled population’s needs 
and provide export earnings too. 

The impact of the modern world has hit the Maldives late, and 
- in a hundred island villages even now it is scarcely noticeable. It is 
resisted by social and economic adaptation of over two millennia to a 
peculiar environment, and by a rigid ideological system. It is still to be 
seen if the Maldivians’ cleverness, noted by travelers of the past, will 
enable them to adjust to the complexities of this age. 


CLARENCE MALONEY is an anthropologist who worked in the Maldives in 1974 
and 1975 and taught at Kodaikanal School in Tamil Nadu, India, in 1975-76. 


PARTY-LIKE INSTITUTIONS IN 
“PARTYLESS” POLITIES: 
THE GVNC IN NEPAL 


Lok Raj Baral 


In 1960, KING MAHENDRA not only dissolved the parlia- 
mentary system in Nepal, but also imposed a total ban on the func- 
tioning of political parties. As the new change “required justification,” 
the King described his new political system as a “Partyless Panchayat 
System.” It was argued that partisan politics had brought disunity and 
impeded the development of the country. Thus, active royal leadership, 
partylessness, decentralization of power, class coordination and an ex- 
ploitation-free society were accepted as the fundamental principles of 
the system. Accordingly, the new system was formalized in 1963. It was 
still called experimental, for the King and other members of his gov- 
ernment maintained that “after five years or so, people will be in a 
position to judge what kind of ideology is in their best interests and 
adopt the same.”! Considering these commitments over the years, the 
new partyless system appeared to have a “make-shift” ideology. 

However, this situation did not last long. The experimental phase 
came to an end in 1967, when the King decided to provide the party- 
less polity with a more enduring character through formal endorsement 
by the national parliamentary body, the Rashtriya Panchayat (RP). 
He sent a special message to the RP expressing satisfaction with the 
progress achieved in various fields during the 1961-67 period. Recall- 
ing his earlier commitment that the people would have a choice to opt 
either for the Panchayat System or for an alternative, he expressed his 
desire to know the “impartial” opinion of the RP which he described 
as representing the “entire Nepali people.” By the same token, he also 
indicated that if the RP was satisfied with the capability of the Pan- 
chayat System, he would inaugurate a “Go To Village National Cam- 
paign” (GVNC). Responding to the call of the King, the RP passed a 
unanimous resolution stating that there was no alternative to the party- 


1 Proclamations, Speeches and Messages (HMG, Kathmandu, 1967), p. 19. 
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less polity and that progress could be achieved through the Panchayat 
system. King Mahendra then introduced the GVNC with the stipula- 
tion that it function under a ten-point guideline program. 

The 10-point guidelines covered a range of social, political, eco- 
nomic and behavioral aspects of the country.” It soon became apparent 
that the GVNC was designed to introduce a new era of national re- 
surgence which could be achieved by “‘consolidating the feelings” of 
nationalism and national solidarity in conformity with the principles 
of partylessness and nonalignment. These principles apart, the cam- 
paign, calling for rural uplift, laid stress on agrarian and other social 
reforms introduced by the Government. The campaign also exhorted 
the people belonging to different walks of life to popularize these re- 
forms. The Prime Minister and his colleagues were required, on a 
compulsory basis, to work in appropriate village panchayat areas for 
at least seven days in the year. Other officials did the same for three 
days annually. Under the supervision of the village panchayat, all of 
them were required to contribute their labor to village-level construc- 
tion works such as the building of schools, digging of wells, construction 
of small canals, etc. 

As the campaign laid equal emphasis on attitudinal change, poli- 
ticians and government officials were required to mix with the villag- 
ers and teach them by example rather than by precept. Since they were 
expected to narrow the gap between village and city life, they were 
under instructions to be adaptive. Strict guidelines were also given 
them not to utilize government facilities during their visits to the vil- 
lages. 

The campaign was officially launched on December 16, 1967. Semi- 
nars and conferences were held welcoming the campaign, and many 
government departments took action in the initial stage. Taking a 
pledge to make the GVNC a success, for instance, the Agricultural De- 
velopment Programmes proposed to increase food grain production by 
500,000 metric tons and cash crops by 165,000 metric tons by the end 
of the Second Five Year Plan (1965-70). 

In the beginning the campaign was launched with enthusiasm and 
“amidst unprecedented publicity.” Meanwhile, a central committee 
was formed in order to coordinate the activities of the campaign. In- 
structions were also given to adopt a simple life during the trips to the 
villages. The panchas (members of Panchayats), the members of class 


2 The ten-point guidelines defined the political, social, and economic aspects 
of the system. They were: consolidation of national feelings and national solidarity; 
the development of behavior in conformity with the principles of partylessness and 
non-alignment; weeding out corruption; the awakening of the rural masses; the 
successful implementation of Land Reform and the New Legal Code; the dissemina- 
tion of the idea of cooperation and cooperatives; afforestation programs and the 
conservation of wild life; and the expansion of agricultural production along with 
cottage industries. See Gaun Pharka Rashtriya Abhiyan 2024 (Go To Village Na- 
tional Campaign 1967), pp. 5-6. 
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organizations, and government officials were all required to contribute 
their labor to the village panchayat under the campaign. On the politi- 
cal front, panchas were required to publicize ‘‘partylessness” by holding 
seminars and public meetings. Moreover, a nation-wide campaign was 
launched to eradicate corruption, injustice and unnecessary delay of 
work. 

The overall strategy of the campaign was to invigorate the pan- 
chayat system by mobilizing the people in general and the panchas in 
particular into the mainstream of the Nepali political life. There were 
compelling reasons for doing so. As the village people constituted the 
base of the Panchayat system, it was natural that the King should seek 
to “achieve the fundamental aims of the system” by mobilizing the 
people at the grass roots level. It was also a reemphasis on “developing 
a political culture and inducing commitment to the principles” of the 
system. 

But it soon became clear that the GVNC did not sustain the en- 
thusiasm and activities that had appeared during the initial stage of 
the campaign. Human resources were directed to the opening of schools, 
digging of wells and the construction of fair-weather roads. With the 
passage of time, however, the panchas divided themselves into “differ- 
ent groups and organized social boycott of each other” (as laid down in 
the campaign booklet calling on the panchas to eliminate anti-social 
elements), thereby defeating the purpose of the campaign. 

It became quite obvious that group feelings within the component 
parts of the system were increasing unabated. Nor did the campaign 
present itself as a process of mass mobilization. It could neither fulfill 
the hopes of the King nor succeed in integrating and mobilizing the 
people. Whatever the political implications of the GVNC, it was more 
based on rhetoric than on a programmatic implementation of the guide- 
lines of the campaign. So as time passed, implementation became a 
ritualistic affair that did not help to eradicate the nonconformist 
trends. Perhaps the only alternative left to the King was to devise a 
new organization through which he could hold the panchas and mem- 
bers of class organizations together. 


The Amendment | 
By 1972, several developments had taken place in Nepal, including 


8 It was clear that one of the aims behind the GVNC was to uproot the party 
feeling that had been persistently present in the components of the system since 
the beginning. Many panchayat leaders also precipitated this trend as they implicitly 
rejected the panchayat principles. Prior to the launching of the GVNC in 1967, 
candidates contesting the RP election from the Graduates’ Constituency (four repre- 
sentatives were directly elected by the graduates of the country) also heightened 
pro-party feelings. Even after the introduction of the campaign, elections m class 
organizations and graduates’ constituencies in 1971 showed such trends. For a de- 
tailed study of these trends see Lok Raj Baral, Political Opposition in Nepal, 1960- 
71 (Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi, 1973), 
Chaps. 4 and 5. 
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the sudden death of King Mahendra (the propounder of the partyless 
system). One of the first things that the new monarch, King Birendra, 
did was to bury the doubts of the panchas and the people at large re- 
garding the future of the system inaugurated by his father. He cate- 
gorically stated that the current system would continue but at the same 
time maintained that the system had enough scope for reforms and 
could respond to novel times and circumstances without impairing its 
fundamental character. Yet some panchayat members, student groups 
and others opposed to the system started an opposition movement 
shortly after Birendra came to the throne. It was interesting to note 
that the Prime Minister himself admitted the emergence of an opposi- 
tion group within the system, especially in the RP.4 The central com- 
mittees of different class and professional organizations also demon- 
strated their dissatisfaction with the political system by passing resolu- 
tions demanding the establishment of responsible government and the 
liberalization of panchayat politics.” ‘Thus the intra-panchayat debate 
over the status quo vs. change, which had been persistent for a long 
time, became even more vocal. This did affect the texture of the party- 
less polity, though it did not pose a real threat to the existence of the 
system. 

The personal disputes among the panchas at the local level, how- 
ever, did place a burden on the political system which had not de- 
veloped an effective organization capable of moving the system from 
one “step to another with minimal strain.” Although this organiza- 
tional “vacuum” had been evident from the beginning, no steps had 
been taken to meet this situation. The young King, presumably con- 
cerned with the organizational weaknesses of the partyless system in 
indoctrinating the panchas in the principles of the system on an or- 
ganizational basis, found the existing GVNC an appropriate instrument 
for the achievement of this objective. Accordingly, the GVNC was 
amended in the middle of 1973. Pointing to the need for a well-defined 
political machinery, King Birendra stated: 


Nevertheless, the need for revitalizing the campaign in an effective 
manner on the basis of a concrete programme has been greatly felt. At 
the same time, panchas themselves have complained that proper evalua- 
tion of their performance is lacking. . . . Guidance of this kind is 
possible through a machinery. The Go to Village National Campaign 
seems to be the appropriate mechanism both for evaluation and gui- 
dance.7 


4 Times of India (New Delhi), August 25, 1972. 

5 See the text of the resolution passed by the joint conference of class organiza- 
tions held in 1972. 

8 Palombara and Weiner have highlighted the problems of such a system which 
has not been able to develop an effective organizational structure. See Joseph La 
Palombara and Myron Weiner, “The Origin and Development of Parties” in Palom- 
a tas Weiner, eds., Political Parties and Political Development (Princeton, 1966), 
p. 14. 

T Gaun Pharka Rashtriya Abhiyan (Amended), 1973. 
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The amended campaign, which stressed “organizational unity, disci- 
pline and creativity,” was a major step in the process of creating an 
organization with explicitly established procedures or methods to co- 
ordinate and discipline the activities of the panchas in the interest of 
achieving specific objectives.’ King Birendra seemed to attach much 
importance to this body as the “pillar” of the panchayat system de- 
signed to bring about “attitudinal change” in the society as a whole. 
Given the nature, procedure and emphasis placed on the amended 
GVNG, this was not simply an attempt to institutionalize the already 
existing campaign phenomena, though continuity in change has been 
retained in its nomenclature and objective. 


Organizational Scheme 


Organizationally, the campaign as amended in 1973 was hierarchi- 
cal in structure running parallel to other tiers of the Panchayat System 
(i.e., national, zonal, district and village). A Central Committee was 
established consisting of the Prime Minister, the Chairman of the 
Rashtriya Panchayat, the Home Minister, the Presidents of the central 
committees of different class organizations and nine nominees of the 
King. Similarly, the zonal and district committees were composed of 
the people belonging to the zonal and district level panchayats and 
class organization for a specified period. 

‘The organizational procedure included the meeting of the central 
committee at least four times a year as well as an annual conference 
that would not only review the works undertaken by the central com- 
mittee but also offer panchas and members of class organizations the 
opportunity to criticize the GVNC. On this basis, the Central Commit- 
tee would give instructions to its lower units. The same procedure 
would then be followed by the zonal and district level campaign com- 
mittees. 

The function of the central committee, thus, was to evaluate the 
activities of the workers from the top to the grass roots levels. These 
evaluations would be sent to the King who would either reward or 
punish the panchas. The King also was to provide guidelines to the 
annual conference in order to coordinate its organizational activities. 
This organizational instrument would operate as a political apparatus 
keeping the non-conformist panchas under surveillance in order to 
bring about organizational solidarity. 

A pamphlet published by the Central Committee of the GVNC 
tried to dispel some of the misgivings with regard to its organizational 


8 The term “organization” has been generally taken as both a “structure and 
process” that shows the pattern of interaction among component parts. In the present 
context, the GVNC has been loosely defined as an organization. 
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structure, purpose and mission.® The pamphlet noted that this body is 
an “organization” which has some resemblance to a party organization, 
including (a) evaluation of political workers, (b) enforcement of politi- 
cal discipline, (c) cadre development, (d) voters’ education, and (e) cor- 
rect interpretation of ideology. But the pamphlet also argued that there 
are fundamental differences between the party system and the GVNC. 
Moreover, the entire party machinery is generated with a view to cap- 
turing political power in order to implement the party’s ideology; the 
GVNC does not hold this principle of power. The GVNC was not 
interested in gaining control over the government, while a party or- 
ganization would be directed toward that goal. 

Though the GVNC did not explicitly follow a party line, it did 
seem to pursue the same strategy in maintaining organizational solidar- 
ity, for the GVNC would not recommend any pancha who was, in its 
opinion, not following the guidelines of the campaign. As a result, these 
panchas would be deprived of the “green signal” to contest an election. 
Thus, the difference between the party approach and the GVNC ap- 
proach was only a matter of style and not of substance. 

The campaign had another facet also. It worked as a machinery to 
achieve solidarity, an expression of integration, but it “has not and will 
not put up candidates of its own in the election of any level, nor has 
it taken or will take part in election campaigns for or against a partic- 
ular pancha.” It stated that its main objective was to educate the elec- 
torate “about the necessity of good panchas.” However, the GVNC 
would try to ensure political discipline and solidarity by preventing 
panchas from seeking election at any level for a definite period. 

Taking all these things into account, some contradictions were 
seemingly present in the GVNC under the 1973 amendment. In any 
political organization which is exposed to various pulls and pressures 
both from within and outside the organization, political competition 
becomes inevitable and the contestants tend to be motivated by a com- 
petition for status and power. In such a situation, the political partici- 
pants resort to non- or quasi-political institutions for ventilating their 
grievances. If past experiences were any guide, freedoms permitted 
within the bounds of the partyless system did generate conflict within 
the components of the system. Thus, one of the drawbacks of the 
GVNC was that it had tried to ignore the conflict side of politics. 


The New Political Status of GVNC 


In view of the pervasive ideological influence of non-panchayat 
elements on the panchas in general, it is reasonable to assume that King 
Birendra was determined to provide more direct leadership to the 


8 See Go-To-Village National Campaign Central Committee clarifies some doubts 
about the amended Go-to-Village Campaign, September 13, 1974 (pamphlet). 
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partyless system himself. In order to mold the political course in the 
intended direction, he formed a Constitution Reform Commission in 
February 1975.10 ‘The Commission was provided with terms of refer- 
ence that allowed it to recommend only such reforms that would not 
jeopardize the partyless character of the system. The Commission func- 
tioned for ten months, during which people belonging to different 
groups expressed their opinion regarding the proposed changes in the 
constitutional system. Upon the completion of its report, King Birendra 
promulgated the amended constitution on December 12, 1975. 

One of the core elements introduced in the amended constitution 
concerns the constitutional status of the GVNC. Invested with many 
party-like functions such as dissemination of political ideology, organi- 
zation of pancha rallies, formation of political programs, arrangement 
for implementing policies, promotion of political communication and 
coordination among diffefent organs of panchayats, and imparting 
training to panchas, the upgraded GVNC has been officially described 
as the “backbone of the partyless panchayat system,’’4 

Hierarchically organized along the lines prescribed in the 1973 
amendment, the new GVNC has a Central Committee at its apex, com- 
prised of nine members nominated by the King. As a general rule, they 
will be from among members of the Council of Ministers and the Na- 
tional Panchayat, or other appropriate persons, of whom two are ap- 
pointed as the Chairman and Member-Secretary of the Committee. But 
the Zonal and District Committees are formed by the Central and 
Zonal Committees respectively. All village level activities are to be 
supervised by the District Committee. 

As the recruitment to village panchayats would, for the most part, 
determine the composition of district and National Panchayats, per- 
sons willing to contest elections at the village level must obtain a 
clearance from the appropriate level of the GVNC. The Local Pan- 
chayat (Election Procedure) (First Amendment) Ordinance 1976 pre- 
scribes the qualifications of candidates joining the grass roots level 
bodies and maintains that no person should be allowed to contest elec- 
tions to any panchayat if his candidature had not been approved by 
the appropriate committee of the GVNC.™ Other considerations apart, 
a candidate should prove his bonafides as a conformist pancha having 
faith in the fundamentals of the system. ‘The GVNC, by virtue of being 
the determining authority in political domains, seeks to control politics 
through other channels as well. It nominates the Chairman and Vice- 


10 Members of the Commission were Anirudh Prasad Singh (ex-Chief Justice), 
Kirti Nidhi Bista (former Prime Minister), Ram Hari Sharma (General Secretary of 
the banned Nepali Congress party), D. P. Adhikari (a leader of the banned Commu- 
nist Party), the Chairman of the GVNC Central Committee, and Mohammad 
Mohshin (Secretary, Education Committee). 

11 See Bartaman Sudhar Kehi Prashna Kehi Uttar (Present Reform: Some 
Questions Some Answers), HMG, 1976, p. 9. 

12 Nepal Press Digest, 20:3, January 19, 1976. 
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Chairman of the District Panchayat and Pradhan and Upa-Pradhan 
(chief and deputy chief) of the village panchayats in case no candidates 
secure the requisite two-thirds majority in their elections to respective 
panchayat posts. The GVNC also co-opts persons to fill vacancies 
caused by death or other reasons. 

Yet another feature of the new GVNC is its role in nominating 
persons at the District and Village Panchayat level. The District Pan- 
chayat is a body of thirteen members, four of whom are nominees of 
the GVNC. Provision has also been made that the GVNC should nom- 
inate at least one woman at the district and the village panchayat lev- 
els if no woman candidates have been able to win elections to these 
panchayats.18 Even when appointing the Prime Minister, other minis- 
ters, and the Chairman of the National Panchayat, the King can, on his 
own initiative, seek the opinion of the GVNC Central Committee. 

The reorganization of the GVNC with various new roles assigned 
to it is also related to two important aspects of the system: (a) mass 
mobilization and (b) system-maintenance. Since many new features of 
the amended GVNC resemble a one-party system, it has been presented 
as a typical “device for facilitating mass mobilization” while restricting 
mass participation. While analyzing some of the typical characteristics 
of one-party systems, Weiner and Palombara state that “the regime may 
be concerned with developing a subjective sense of participation while 
actually preventing the populace from affecting public policy, adminis- 
tration, or the selection of those who will in fact govern.” This kind of 
trend can also be found in countries which have abandoned parties 
but have created substitute organizations as instruments for ensuring 
intended participation or “mobilization.” Some of these organizations 
like “the Chinese Communist Party” are more ideologically concerned 
than others “like the Indian Congress Party” which is simply an “elec- 
toral instrument.” In this context, Weiner and Palombara add: 


If the governing party is ideologically oriented, that is, if it is con- 
cerned with restructuring the values and behavior of its members and 
citizens, then it often restricts its membership to those who share a well- 
defined outlook. Alternatively, when the party’s leadership is primarily 
concerned with winning elections, its program is likely to be pragmatic 
and it is likely to modify its program to attract the largest number of 
people.14 


Although the Nepali case is rather problematic in view of the active 
leadership of a monarchy which has no legitimacy problems, a close 
scrutiny of the GVNC reveals that it resembles more an ideologically 
concerned organization than an electoral instrument. 


13 Nepal Gazette, 25; Additional No. 42, December 12, 1975. 

14 Myron Weiner and Joseph La Palombara, “The Impact of Parties On Politi- 
cal Development” in Weiner and Palombara, eds., Political Parties And Political 
Development, pp. 403-405. 
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As a means of system-maintenance, the function of the GVNC ap- 
pears to be curious for it does not present itself as an “integrated struc- 
ture” whereby panchas can show their organizational identity, nor 
does it become a “hyphen that joins or a buckle that binds” the execu- 
tive branch with this organization. Since all members of the committees 
from the apex to the bottom are nominees, they do not have an or- 
ganic relationship with the panchas at large. Nor is the government re- 
quired to implement its policies and programs. Although the regulation 
pertaining to the function of the Central Committee has included a 
provision for the supervision and direction of developmental works to 
be conducted by class organizations at the district level, all major gov- 
ernmental activities are beyond the jurisdiction of the GVNC. On the 
one hand, actions taken by the GVNC while discharging its organiza- 
tional duties cannot be raised in any court and, hence, are nonjustici- 
able; nevertheless, it is simply a consultative body insofar as relations 
with the Council of Ministers are concerned. All ministers are indi- 
vidually and collectively responsible solely to the King. Thus, as soon 
aS ministers are installed in their posts, the GVNC has no control over 
them and they are little concerned with organizational discipline im- 
posed by the GVNC. Though all potentiality for an estranged relation- 
ship between the GVNC and the ministry are there, the King is the 
final authority of both and probably will not allow matters to develop 
in that direction. 

Considering some of the structural and functional weaknesses 
which are apparent in the GVNG, it can be assumed that its capacity 
to mobilize as well as homogenize panchas or to enforce compliance 
upon them is likely to be low. As a consequence, more coercive mea- 
sures to overcome problems posed by panchas or groups within the 
society whose political values are not consonant with those of the 
partyless system may become evident. Hierarchic, centralized and un- 
responsive, the GVNC is likely to be less innovative and accommoda- 
tive. Furthermore, politically conscious groups or individuals in any 
society perceive their role as “demanding innovating responses to the 
complexity of society.” The GVNC is, for the most part, preoccupied 
with imposing codes of conduct, maintaining absolute discipline, and 
controlling participation in the system, while ignoring some other im- 
portant aspects such as the narrowing down of the elite-mass gap. This 
could be achieved only by opening a two-way channel between the 
people and the GVNC. The present GVNC, however, merely demands 
that they should become panchas par excellence, but provides little 
scope for attending to their responses. 


Concluding Remarks 


It would be premature to draw a hasty conclusion on the role of 
the GVNC since the implementation process it develops will be crucial 
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to its proper evaluation. The foregoing analysis simply indicates some 
possibilities that are likely to develop in the course of time. But much 
depends on time and environment and also on the direction of politi- 
cal developments. 

It is likely that the GVNC, given its broad authority, will try to 
patronize other institutions within the system in demanding compli- 
ance through suitable strategies. Thus conflicts may arise, and it is 
apparent that the present GVNC lacks the capacity to manage such 
conflicts. If such a situation develops in alarming proportions, then 
royal intervention mediating between the GVNC and panchas cannot 
be ruled out. This aspect can be seen from another angle as well. Even 
if the GVNC fails to maintain the organizational solidarity intended by 
the King, the latter can manage by himself. This task is simplified by 
the patent fact that panchas and the people at large look upon the 
King as the ultimate authority because the monarchy enjoys broad 
consensus and commands respect. 

What is more, the GVNC as a state-made organization is unlikely 
to be innovative and dynamic. As there is very limited scope for popu- 
lar responses or participation, its authority would be left unquestioned, 
but the result would be greater popular disenchantment with the for- 
mal activities of this organization. However, it is not correct to classify 
the GVNC as merely an “appendage” to the existing political structure 
because of its wide organizational powers. Compared to its earlier na- 
ture and structure and style of working, the amended GVNC has at 
least the potential of evolving into an effective political organization 
for running the system. Although it has to develop fully as an inter- 
acting organ in the political system, its structure and methods are, to 
a larger extent, similar to those of a one-party system. 


LOK RAJ BARAL is Chairman of the Political Science Department, Tribhuvan 
University, Kathmandu, Nepal. 


VIOLENCE AT YOKA HIGH SCHOOL: 
THE IMPLICATIONS FOR JAPANESE 
COALITION POLITICS OF THE 
CONFRONTATION BETWEEN THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY AND THE BURAKU 
LIBERATION LEAGUE 


Thomas P. Rohlen* 


IN MID-FEBRUARY 1975, the left-oriented governor of 
‘Tokyo, Ryokichi Minobe, suddenly withdrew his candidacy for an al- 
most sure third term. This quickly became the third event in recent 
years of great enough magnitude to earn the rather dubious honor of 
being labelled a “shock” by the Japanese press. 

First there was the “Nixon shock” when the Japanese received 
only a few hours’ warning before the sudden shift in U.S. China policy 
that accompanied Nixon’s visit to Peking, then the “oil shock” follow- 
ing the Arab oil boycott. Minobe’s refusal to run equaled these other 
two in weight because it brought to the surface the confusion and dis- 
sension within the coalition of opposition parties in Japan, a coalition 
which, starting with Minobe’s election eight years earlier, has enjoyed 
remarkable success in turning out the ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP) from Japan’s largest cities and from many prefectural governor- 
ships. The “‘Minobe shock” raised the question whether the era of rosy 
prospects and cooperation within the coalition would continue through 
the 1970s. 

The first two “shocks” were relatively easy to understand, but this 
third one was entirely a domestic matter and the roots of the problem 
are so deep, numerous and complex that at the time even most Japanese 
were unable to trace them out clearly. The issue that brought the dis- 
sension among Minobe’s supporters to the boiling point centered on 


* This paper was written in 1975 before the Lockheed scandal had begun to 
rock Japanese politics. The Yoka High School incident and the revelations asso- 
ciated with it described here constituted a public event that added some cushion 
to the Liberal Democratic Party’s hold on electoral power, a cushion that the Lock- 
heed scandal has more than removed in recent months, 
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the Burakumin—a group of two to three million Japanese who have 
been treated much like outcasts by their own countrymen for cen- 
turies.! The news media has consistently shied away from in-depth re- 
porting of unseemly political events related to this group and the 
surprise at Minobe’s withdrawal can partly be explained by the general 
Jack of awareness of the struggles that had been intensifying between 
the communists and the socialists over control of the Burakumin rights 
movement. Most startling, however, was the realization that these strug- 
gles had become so heated as to contain the potential of breaking up 
the coalition and thus radically changing the complexion of Japanese 
opposition politics. 

Since Minobe’s first election, the LDP has seen its control of many 
local governments slip from its grasp. Although it still held a majority 
of seats in the national legislature, its share of the popular vote has 
declined below 50% in some recent elections. Its days of monopolizing 
power seemed numbered to many and there was a good deal of serious 
speculation about the formation of a new centrist party. The opposition 
(composed of the Socialist, Communist, Social Democratic and Komeito 
[Clean Government] parties) can gain significant electoral victories only 
in alliance, however, and it was Minobe’s withdrawal, the squabbling 
between Socialists and Communists in Tokyo and Osaka, and the deep 
schism within the Burakumin movement (the central, but obscure root 
of the problem) that for a time cast a dark shadow over the prospects 
for increases in coalition strength. 

Why this sudden turn of events on the left just when things seemed 
so rosy? Why and how were the Burakumin involved and why were the 
Socialists and Communists, the two parties most ardent in their sup- 
port of the Burakumin movement, now locked in a fierce battle over 
this issue? These questions require answers that take us away from the 
limelight of national politics into a shadowy and confusing labyrinth 
of local events involving the Buraku Liberation League, an activist 
group supported by the Socialist party, and a splinter group of the 
League allied to the Communist party. At the local level these two 
have been engaged in fierce competition for several years and as the 
waves of this conflict spread, the two national parties—the lynch pins 
of the leftist coalition—have been drawn into open confrontation. 

Until the fall of 1974 very little of this ever reached the papers, 
but in November in the unlikely place of a rural high school an event 
so horrendous occurred that the intensity of the struggle became a 
national topic. 


The Violent Clash in Tajima 
Yoka High School is located in the quiet agricultural region of 


1 See George DeVos and Hiroshi Wagatsuma, Japan’s Invisible Race (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1966). 
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Tajima in the northern part of Hyogo Prefecture, a few hours’ drive 
from Osaka. Lately, it has enjoyed a minor boom as a tourist center 
with the increasing popularity of its ski facilities, but otherwise it is 
well known only for being the center of production for Kobe beef. 
‘Tajima has one more noteworthy quality—it is a region with a rela- 
tively large population of Burakumin. Among the approximately 1,200 
students of Yoka High School there are 53 Burakumin and while there 
are high schools with a somewhat larger percentage in other parts of 
Hyogo Prefecture, this is a large proportion by national standards,? 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1974 the teachers, students 
and parents of the school were embroiled in an intense dispute about 
what should be done for the Burakumin students. ‘The dispute centered 
on whether the school should have a club for the study of Burakumin 
problems sponsored by the Communist-led teachers or one sponsored by 
a group outside the school—the Burakumin Liberation League. 
Twenty-one Burakumin students had asked for the formation of a 
League-oriented club, but the teachers refused permission on the 
grounds that there was already a club for this purpose in the school 
and that no teacher could be found to sponsor the new one. On the 
surface this matter appears to be one that might easily be compromised, 
but at Yoka High School this was hardly the case. 

After a long period of demands for the League club, faculty re- 
fusals, maneuvers and counter-maneuvers on both sides, approaches to 
a negotiated settlement and their collapse lasting from June until 
November, the Liberation League began to direct very stiff pressure 
on the teachers. Pamphlets critical of them were distributed at the 
gates of the school, sound trucks toured the area criticizing the teach- 
ers, the 21 students began to boycott classes, and finally members of 
the Liberation League began to enter the school. The school’s regular 
activities became difficult to conduct and the teachers began to hold 
their faculty meetings outside the school at night as their faculty room 
was vulnerable to sudden disruption. The teachers’ opposition only 


2The data for this report come from (1) the following daily newspapers: 
Ahahata, Kaihé, Kobe, Asahi, Mainichi, Yomiuri, and (2) the following weekly 
magazines: Asahi Ja@naru, Sandai Mainichi, Shitkan Asahi, Shihan Sankei. 1 was 
doing fieldwork in Kobe high schools from July 1974 until June 1975, and was in 
daily contact with teachers, union leaders and prefectural education officials. When 
the Yoka event occurred, I was in a position to learn many more details (from union 
handouts, gossip and second hand accounts) than appeared in the press, Several 
teacher acquaintances were from the Yoka area and they also reported to me how 
their relatives and friends (local farmers) responded to the event. I was only a direct 
observer of one confrontation—that between party and league supporters outside 
the courthouse in Kobe in June when the trial of the League’s Tajima leaders 
opened. There were many contradictory accounts and interpretations of the event 
at Yoka High School in December 1974 and January 1975. I have attempted to 
include only what I regard as establish facts, but even the court records and police 
files when they are made public will probably contain much that stirs controversy. 
One source I depended on heavily was the Yoka students’ newspaper accounts which 
received wide national distribution, thanks to the fact that they confirmed much of 
what the Communist party was claiming. 
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stiffened under this pressure, however, and even in the face of a hunger 
strike by some of the 21 Burakumin students, they refused to negotiate 
unless all outside pressure was removed from the school. This condition 
was not met and tension escalated. Neither side would back away from 
a showdown and on November 22 violence of shocking proportions 
erupted. 

That morning, with the school in a besieged state, the teachers 
called off classes just before ten and told the students to go home, after 
admonishing them to pay careful attention to the events that followed. 
They explained their actions as necessary to the independent gover- 
nance of the school. As students filed out (many hanging around out- 
side), 52 of the teachers left the school in a group. Several hundred 
yards beyond the gate they found their way blocked by League trucks 
parked across the road, with several hundred (the numbers are not 
clear) angry League supporters waiting by the trucks. Upon reaching 
the crowd, the teachers sat down with arms linked in the style of Jap- 
anese demonstrators faced by the police. It all must have seemed almost 
prearranged to the students and local bystanders milling around for no 
sooner had the teachers sat down than the League supporters began 
yelling at them to get back into the school, accusing them of racism 
(literally of being discriminatory, since the Burakumin are not racially 
different) and accompanying this verbal assault with physical attacks 
on the teachers. The sitting teachers were kicked and hit repeatedly. 
Some had their hair pulled and some were yelled at with bull horns 
held to their ears. The leader of the teachers’ union local was beaten 
the most severely. He reportedly was stood up and knocked down until 
he could no longer walk. All but one of the teachers was forced back 
into the school, some being thrown bodily into trucks and taken back. 
The one teacher not taken back inside was delivered to the hospital, 
his nose broken and his face covered with blood. 

Inside the school the beatings continued relentlessly. The object 
of the attackers was to get signed self-criticisms and promises of future 
cooperation with the League from each teacher and they continued to 
kick, hit and torture the teachers until their ends were achieved. One 
teacher was burned with a lighted cigarette, another was picked up by 
his hands and legs and dropped on the floor repeatedly. The union 
leader, periodically unconscious, was made to drink from a bucket of 
water filled with cigarette butts and then the filthy water was forced 
up his nose. Buckets of cold water were thrown on the victims and the 
bull horns were used again and again. The violence lasted into the 
night with only some of the injured allowed to be taken to the hospital 
before 9 p.m. The leader of the union lay unconscious with several 
broken ribs and vertebrae until after 10 p.m. before his mother was 
called to retrieve him. ‘The League got its confessions. 

The clearest measure of the violence sustained during this twelve- 
hour nightmare is the hospital report. Of the fifty-two teachers that 
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left the school that morning, twelve were listed with broken ribs, ver- 
tebrae or tibia. Some of them had many broken bones. ‘Thirteen, includ- 
ing the twelve just mentioned, required at least six weeks of hospitali- 
zation. Five more were hospitalized for a month, 15 for from two to 
three weeks and 15 more for over a week. Only nine were treated and 
released. Japanese modern education has seen nothing like this kind of 
violence before and it is hoped that it never will again, but the memory 
of it will take years to erase and the Yoka High School incident will 
reverberate within leftist politics for a long time. 


The League, the Communist Party and the 
New Policy for Buraku Improvement 


To understand the repercussions and in fact to come to terms with 
the causes of this event we must backtrack to 1965 and consider the 
growing antagonism between the Communist party and the Liberation 
League, for without this antagonism such violence would have been 
unthinkable. 

‘The League is the post-war successor to Suiheisha, a movement be- 
gun in 1914 to press for equal rights and opportunities for the Buraku- 
min. Although the government had abolished the status and legal dis- 
tinctions that had set the Burakumin apart in the previous feudal 
structure, their actual social situation in modern Japan hardly changed. 
They were refused good jobs, other Japanese avoided marriage with 
them, and the conditions under which they lived in the cities were 
among the worst: to be found. Public facilities and services to the 
Burakumin “ghettos” in Kobe, Kyoto, Osaka and other cities of the 
southwestern half of Japan were demonstrably substandard and for 
many reasons Burakumin students rarely were able to rise within the 
increasingly significant educational system. Legal distinctions may have 
been abolished, but the vicious circle of discrimination and poverty 
remained. Suiheisha was formed as a non-partisan mass movement 
among Burakumin to struggle against this situation, and its successor, 
the League, retained this mission and the non-partisan character of 
the organization. Until 1965 there were Burakumin of many different 
political affiliations working within the League, including many com- 
munists. The non-partisan approach was perfectly reasonable, since 
even where the Burakumin are most numerous they constitute only a 
small percentage of the population and thus have no hope of becom- 
ing a serious electoral force. It must also be noted that the majority 
of Burakumin have shied away from the League’s activism, preferring 
to remain quiet, often in the hopes of passing into an anonymous place 
in Japanese society. 

Although it has consistently been a strong advocate of an end to 
all.forms of discrimination, the Communist party is a political organi- 
zation, one that has shown increasing electoral power and with success 
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at the polls, increasing interest in building an image and organization 
helpful in further conquests through elections. Ideological differences 
between the League’s communist and non-communist members have a 
long history, but only in 1965 did it split the organization. The com- 
munists within the leadership had attempted on numerous occasions 
to draw the league ideologically under the Communist party umbrella, 
thus challenging the bipartisan principle. What triggered the actual 
split is complex, but one initial cause was the dispute over which can- 
didates to support in the 1965 elections, Another was Communist in- 
sistence that the League tie Japanese discrimination to capitalism and 
ultimately to American-Japanese relations. At the national League 
convention that year, the Communist slate of candidates for League 
officers was defeated and candidates resistant to Communist party pres- 
sure were elected. Whether they were forced out or left voluntarily is 
not clear, but few communists remained in the League after that. In 
1970 those who left formed their own group—the Liaison Council for 
a Return to Correct Conditions within the League. ‘This group, backed 
strongly by the Communist party, launched an active campaign of cri- 
ticism of the League’s present leadership and policies and the League 
began answering in kind. 

Although both sides seek an end to discrimination, they disagree 
over the means to this goal. The communists acknowledge that the 
problem originated in the status system of the feudal period, but argue 
that today it is essentially a class problem. Their solution is an end to 
the present social system. The proper instrument for ending the Bur- 
akumin discrimination, it follows, is the Communist party (JCP) and 
all matters should be subordinated to its authority. The League ack- 
nowledges that Burakumin poverty is closely tied to monopoly capi- 
talism, but says that discrimination is rooted in Japanese consciousness. 
Along with efforts to raise Burakumin consciousness and improve their 
social conditions, it is necessary to reeducate all Japanese. ‘The League 
thus seeks to treat the problem as special to the Burakumin and not 
simply as a matter of general social revolution. Finally, the Communist 
party seeks a less aggressive, less obtrusive kind of Burakumin activism 
today, since this fits with its present election-oriented posture, known 
as the new “soft mood.” ‘The League’s leadership, on the other hand, 
has taken a radically different course, encouraging an all-out effort to 
uncover and challenge discrimination—a policy that is hardly designed 
to win popularity among most Japanese. 

Shorn of Communists, the League naturally moved closer to the 
Socialist party, with which it also has had a long-standing intimacy. 
Since 1965 a few leaders of the League have won election to the na- 
tional Diet as Socialist party candidates and the Socialist party (JSP), 
including many of its affiliated unions, have worked to back up the 
League in its fight with the Liaison Council and the JCP. The Social- 
ists can now count on League backing at election time and, of even 
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more significance, the Socialists have found an ally that is as aggressive 
and well-organized as the Communists. This point needs emphasis, 
because while its voter strength is much larger than the Communists, 
the Socialist party is not tightly organized from the ground up. It can- 
not claim a broad membership base of committed individuals and it 
has to rely primarily on union support for money and organization. Its 
union base, furthermore, is constantly being challenged by the commu- 
nists within the unions who are working to overthrow pro-Socialist 
party leadership at various levels. Some unions have fallen to the Com- 
munists and others are teetering precariously at the brink. 

The Teachers’ Union is a case in point. While its national leader- 
ship is firmly pro-Socialist, approximately one-third of all local chapters 
are controlled by pro-Communist leadership, and among the two-thirds 
that support the present national leadership there are many chapters 
in contention. Furthermore, the majority of teachers giving their sup- 
port to local pro-Socialist leadership are doing so less out of enthusiasm 
for the Socialist party than out of fear of a Communist take-over. In 
Hyogo Prefecture where the Yoka incident occurred, the High School 
‘Teachers’ Union is pro-Communist, but the union representing ele- 
mentary and junior high school teachers is pro-Socialist. Even this pic- 
ture is too simple, however, for within the Hyogo High School Teach- 
ers’ Union only a few school locals are firmly in the hands of Commu- 
nist teachers. Yoka is one of these schools, referred to as a union 
“castle.” Most high school locals give no more than half-hearted sup- 
port to the union’s political activities, but the school-level base for the 
pro-Socialist union’s activities is even less active. Thus, while for each 
party the stakes in the game for union contro] are high, involving the 
flow of union money and organizational support to one or the other 
national party, the game is very uncertain and at the local level the 
JSP-oriented union leadership has been feeling a great deal of pres- 
sure. On the other hand, the Communists naturally view the Yoka 
troubles as an attack on one of its union bases. 

The League clearly represents a force that can be quite valuable 
to the Socialist party in its local level struggles with the Communists. 
Its aggressive conduct also appears correct to many Socialist party poli- 
ticians, some of whom have strong League ties. 

Although the split between the League and the Liaison Council 
and the alignment of the two parties in support of the hostile parties 
began in 1965, most of the conflict until 1971 was centered on name 
calling and mutual accusations. It was a propaganda battle and it was 
limited on the whole to matters directly relating to the League. The 
two parties continued to join forces to challenge the LDP, and where 
their coalition succeeded, they were able to work amicably in support 
of the usually neutral governors and mayors (typically former scholars) 
they had elected. 

This situation began to change after the establishment of a na- 
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tional policy to eradicate discrimination against the Burakumin 
through administrative action at the local level. This policy, effective 
since mid-1969, has placed a very large amount of money from the cen- 
tral government at the disposal of local governments for the pursuance 
of such things as better education, housing and other services for Bur- 
akumin. Money has been made available for studies of Burakumin 
problems, for loans to individuals, for scholarships, for loans to 
Burakumin businesses, and for construction of Burakumin meeting 
halls, youth centers and the like. The goal is to eradicate all Burakumin 
disadvantage within ten years. These national funds have been supple- 
mented by local governments, especially those controlled by the op- 
position camp. Osaka Prefecture in 1973, for example, had 245 million 
dollars budgeted for Burakumin improvements. 

While the League, the Liaison Council, and both parties now wel- 
come this new, dramatic shift from the previous policy of governmental 
disinterest, it soon became the source of increased tension between 
them. The League, which historically deserves most of the credit for 
the passage of the new policy, naturally has sought to influence its 
implementation, and the League’s success in winning the attention of 
the national government for this measure has greatly strengthened its 
confidence in dealing with local governments wherever Burakumin are 
located. The League has been actively extending its organization to 
new areas and it has adopted the role of watchdog over local govern- 
mental activities involving the Burakumin, the two often going hand 
in hand. Finally, since most new funds are being channelled to Buraku- 
min citizens’ groups with projects, it has worked to gain the lion’s share 
of the money for its own activities, members and organization. It has 
also sought to control the distribution of financial aid to individual 
Burakumin. In other words, the new national policy has provided an 
opportunity for the League to enlarge its sphere of operations, its mem- 
bership and its voice in local affairs, and this seems the rightful reward 
and proper course of action to many who acknowledge the League's 
long struggle to achieve true equality of social conditions for the Bur- 
akumin. 

Yet the Liaison Council and the JCP are, if anything, threatened 
by the League’s new influence and initiative. ‘They oppose vigorously 
the League’s attempt to gain the role of sole representative of the 
Burakumin and they accuse the League of unfairly benefiting its mem- 
bers and its organization through control of the new funds. On the 
other hand, the League complains that local Communist officials are 
giving advantages to the Liaison Council and its members. Thus, local 
governments, through which the national (and local funds) are chan- 
neled, are being pressured to commit their administrative apparatus in 
favor of one or the other, and as the struggle intensifies less and less 
room for independence of policy or compromise remains. ‘The League 
has taken the lead in proposing projects and where it is successful the 
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Communists have gone into strong opposition. In Tokyo, for example, 
the JCP refused to support Minobe for a third term unless he reversed 
his policy of funneling Burakumin aid through a committee dominated 
by the League. That committee, for example, had made a rule that all 
aid recipients must first listen to a lecture by a representative of the 
League. In Osaka, the coalition governor, Kuroda, resisted the League’s 
assertion that it should be the sole influence over the distribution of 
funds, and in response the JSP narrowly voted to withdraw its support 
of the governor’s bid for a second term. 

Many smaller cities and towns have experienced much the same 
problem during the last several years, and in some the confrontation 
has been intense and prolonged. In a small city within Osaka Prefec- 
ture, for example, the Communist mayor has refused the League’s de- 
mand for a voice in selecting the Burakumin residents of a new public 
housing project built for their use. ‘The mayor’s choices may have in- 
cluded more than just members of the Liaison Council, but of those 
he selected only they finally entered the apartment house in the middle 
of the night after almost two years of League picketing and counter 
picketing by the Liaison Council. Each side was joined in this case by 
unions favoring one party or the other, a pattern that is increasingly 
common. The struggle to control the flow of new benefits has greatly 
disrupted local government, deepened hostility and caused both sides 
to marshal greater and greater forces for these confrontations. The 
Communists now insist that League domination of the allocation of 
new funds and the facilities built with them constitutes a new kind of 
discrimination that favors the League’s members at the expense of 
other Burakumin, especially those belonging to the Liaison League. 
‘They cite many cases of luxury and exclusiveness on the League’s part 
in substantiation of their claims. 

Education is another important area touched upon by the new 
national policy. Each schoo] now has a teacher specifically charged 
with organizing Burakumin related education, and school level activity 
is supervised and supplemented by special offices within the local and 
prefectural school boards. Again the budgets are of significant propor- 
tions. 

The League places a high value on education for three main rea- 
sons: because it will hopefully end discriminatory thinking, because it 
will lead to better opportunities for social advancement for Burakumin, 
and because it will create a new generation of young Burakumin un- 
ashamed and unafraid to carry on the work of the League. The fact is, 
however, that schools often do not go very far toward fulfilling the 
League’s expectations. In many cases there is great confusion about 
how to proceed with educating the general population of students. 
First, many teachers feel quite insecure about their own feelings. There 
is little time available for special discussions, and most significantly, the 
presentation of discriminatory examples and idealistic exhortation be- 
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comes, over time, redundant and increasingly empty. Many schools, no 
matter how sympathetic the teachers are, find that what they are doing 
is easily criticized by outsiders (especially the League) and they are 
forced by circumstances to cover their activities or dress them up. A 
sense of hypocrisy and defensiveness regarding Burakumin education 
has become widespread. “Nothing causes more headaches in education 
today than this whole question,” teachers reveal confidentially, and 
what each school hopes to avoid is the appearance of the League at its 
door. 

Special supplementary classes for Burakumin students have been 
less problematical. It is certainly clear that the school performance of 
the majority of Burakumin is notably below average and it is widely 
agreed that this must be corrected if Burakumin are to take an equal 
place in society. In Hyogo Prefecture, with the highest recorded popu- 
lation of Burakumin, this effort is being given increasing attention, but 
success in school is of such overwhelming significance to every family 
in Japan that the competition outstrips such remedial efforts. Most 
teachers feel personally quite helpless in the face of such a big problem 
and they fear they are going to be held responsible for something 
beyond their power to change. 

The third goal—heightening the consciousness of Burakumin stu- 
dents themselves—centers on the study clubs, the pivotal issue at Yoka 
High. ‘These meet after school just like sports and other clubs. In gen- 
eral they focus on studying the history and present problems of the 
Burakumin (one can also find similar clubs for Korean students resi- 
dent in Japan). What the students read and what they are taught re- 
garding actions necessary to end discrimination is almost inevitably up 
to the teacher who sponsors the club. Here lies another rub between 
the Communist party and the League. 

In the schools where the party is strong it is almost certain that 
the sponsor will be a party member interested in the Burakumin prob- 
lem. Typically, schools of this sort are very active in Burakumin edu- 
cation and rightly proud of their accomplishments. ‘The League, how- 
ever, is threatened by the fact that the teachings involved are not 
League oriented but rather party oriented. Neither the League nor the 
party can hope to control the teaching of all the teachers of any school 
so in the matter of educating all of the students the two play rather 
similar roles in criticizing schools that are half-hearted in the effort. 
A study club that is amenable to full control and influential in organiz- 
ing the young Burakumin can be the opening wedge leading to full- 
scale League influence over school policy toward Burakumin education. 

Let us turn back to Yoka High School, this time to examine the 
events of the months before and after Navember 22. Here we can see 
the local JCP-League struggle in its full slope. Although. there are 
numerous Burakumin living in and around Yoka town, the League 
did not begin serious organizing there until 1973. Farming areas are 
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almost inevitably conservative in Japan, and the League’s activities 
have historically centered in the cities where there is greater general 
support and where the constraints of social structure are not nearly so 
weighty. As one expression of its renewed vigor and initiative, however, 
local organizations were established in the ‘Tajima region two years 
ago. Many of the new local leaders were in their twenties and early 
thirties but they had gained some experience by participating in 
League activities elsewhere. 

Then in January 1974 a letter from an official of a government 
hospital in the area warning his son not to continue seeing a Bur- 
akumin girl was published by the League. In the letter the father said 
that all the commotion about solving the Burakumin problem was just 
a lot of talk. The fact that the father was a public official made this 
not uncommon piece of advice a burning issue and almost immediately 
the League began confronting local officials, including teachers, to de- 
termine their attitudes. 

The method of confrontation used by the League is of crucial in- 
terest for it is the cornerstone of League activities at the local level. 
Persons suspected of discriminatory attitudes or in positions of ad- 
ministrative authority are surrounded by League members and sym- 
pathizers and subjected to accusations and questioning, usually in very 
insulting language. ‘The purpose is to shock and anger people so deeply 
that at last their eyes are opened to the reality of their “racist” thinking. 
Confrontations can last for hours and are often repeated over many 
weeks, The person surrounded almost inevitably breaks down under 
the pressure and yields to the insistent accusations and demands of 
those confronting him. At times the initial shock treatment includes 
dancing and chanting around the person, a technique known as “Indian 
style confrontation”; however, the intensity of the assault varies greatly 
with the people involved and with the degree of resistance given. Some 
people, following the trauma of thus being confronted, say it was a 
deeply moving and worthwhile experience, similar to a religious con- 
version, but others despise the technique for rather obvious reasons; it 
focuses on private feelings, assumes the individual's guilt and leaves 
no room for self-defense. The Communist party calls it a “kangaroo 
court” and a “violent assault on individual rights.” Clearly it can 
shatter a person and suicides have occasionally resulted from such 
treatment, especially when the confrontations are extended to relatives 
of officials. On the other hand, the League’s assertion that discrimina- 
tion will not end short of such shock treatment also seems reasonable 
in the light of history. The League also argues that Burakumin have 
suffered for centuries, so why shouldn’t Japanese who discriminate 
suffer too? But should people who have committed no crimes or overt 
acts of discrimination be treated in such a rough manner? Japanese 
society as a whole has yet to formulate a clear answer. 

Up to the Yoka High School violence, over 100 such confrontations 
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had occurred in Tajima in 1974. In addition to governmental officials, 
the region’s leading educational figures, principals and Prefectural ad- 
visors, were invited to “study sessions” on Burakumin problems and 
there given the confrontation treatment. As individuals confessed, re- 
canted and affirmed the League’s approach, they were recruited to par- 
ticipate in “converting” others. ‘Those that refused to attend were sub- 
jected to direct League pressure. In October, for example, the residence 
of a leading ‘Teachers’ Union official was surrounded by several hun- 
dred people for five days while loudspeakers and search lights were 
turned on the house. The crowd included town officials and the prin- 
cipal of the man’s school, persons who had been “converted” in the 
months before. The siege ended only when a large group of commu- 
nist sympathizers came to the rescue. In the fight that ensued, some on 
each side were injured. 

The principal and vice principal of Yoka High also were invited 
to study sessions and persuaded to support the League’s actions. In 
particular they agreed to permit the establishment of a League-oriented 
study club in the high school. On their return to the school, however, 
they were criticized by the teachers and, admitting that the promise 
was made under duress, they agreed to rescind their approval. This was 
in June and it followed a series of inconclusive meetings between the 
teachers and eight Burakumin students who had asked for the estab- 
lishment of such a club in May. It should be noted here that the 
teacher-sponsored club in existence at the time included only three 
(the League says one) Burakumin students. 

Officials of the local liaison office of the Prefectural Board of Edu- 
cation had also been confronted and converted and they in turn or- 
dered the principal to cooperate with the League. Throughout the 
summer the split between the teachers and the school officials deepened 
and simultaneously the teachers’ unity solidified. The majority of Yoka 
teachers are not Communist party supporters, but led by the teachers 
that are, they too determined to resist the growing pressure from the 
League and the Board of Education. By fall, 21 Burakumin students 
were demanding the new club, but discussions with them had become 
more and more difficult due to the teachers’ suspicion that meetings 
would be turned into confrontations joined by outsiders. 

The battle was joined by the Prefectural High School Teachers’ 
Union and the JCP which it supports. Criticism of the League’s activi- 
ties at Yoka was carried in the party’s national newspaper and every 
high school teacher in the Prefecture was receiving handouts about the 
Yoka situation before November 22. Compared to the League and even 
the JSP, the Communists have a powerful propaganda arm and it was 
already primed for action when the violence occurred. 

On the day the beatings took place the principal, vice principal 
and three representatives of the Prefectural Liaison Office were in the 
school the entire time. The police failed to intervene because, as they 
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explained, the principal repeatedly assured them that all was peaceful 
in the school. ‘The Prefectural Chief of Police later acknowledged this 
to have been bad judgment, but the Communists continue to suspect 
the worst of the traditionally conservative police. Whether their sus- 
picions have any validity or not, the Communists’ claim that only they 
can defend the independence of the schools from League pressure re- 
ceived considerable substantiation in this event. 

After an intensive two-week investigation led by someone sent from 
the national police headquarters, 11 League leaders in Tajima were 
arrested. None of the school officials were arrested and the Prefectural 
Board continued to deny their complicity in the matter. The Commu- 
nists believe they have evidence indicating that even the LDP Governor 
of the Prefecture knew of and approved in advance the League assault 
on the teachers. This case may in fact be one of a series of incidents 
illustrating the observation that opposition to the Communist Party 
is a basis for tacit alliance between the LDP and the other “progressive” 
parties. 


The Aftermath 


With most of the teachers hospitalized and the school temporarily 
closed, the focus of the conflict shifted rapidly. Communist party work- 
ers spent Sunday, November 23, stuffing mailboxes throughout Kobe 
with news of the violence and on the 24th, Communist members of 
the national legislature condemned the League and demanded a gov- 
ernment investigation. The same day commuters in Tokyo were given 
handbills by communist workers describing the event and the party 
newspaper carried the Yoka incident as front-page news. After accusing 
the League of gangster style violence for several years, the Communists 
finally had an event that epitomized their interpretation and the full 
power of the party’s propaganda arm has emphasized this point. The 
League has no comparable propaganda machinery, but the JSP’s elected 
representatives, its newspaper and its afhliated unions responded with 
criticisms of the Yoka teachers, denials of serious violence and affirma- 
tions of League practices. With so many charges and counter-charges 
flying about, it became difficult to discover what had actually happened 
and even the two separate teachers’ unions in the Prefecture offered 
totally different interpretations. Support for one side or the other 
split other unions, too. All sorts of interested parties sent investigating 
groups to Yoka, but inevitably they reported the matter with great 
partisanship. Regular newspapers, although they gave summary ac- 
counts, avoided reporting details of the violence and generally appeared 
to be playing down the event as much as possible. It never made the 


3 The Principal and Vice Principal were transferred in April and the Princi- 
pal was fired completely in June. This last move seems related to a general harden- 
ing of the prefecture’s stance toward the League. 
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front page in the Kobe paper, for example, and the coverage was al- 
ways neutral and bland. The stolid farmers of the Yoka area, comparing 
the various reports and newspaper articles, were surprised to find the 
only nearly reliable accounts coming from the Communist side. 

Nor was the response limited to propaganda and debates in the 
Diet and the Prefectural Assembly. Each side organized demonstrations 
in Yoka town for December 1, soliciting participants from as far away 
as Tokyo. About two thousand backers of each poured into the area 
and the police, to prevent further clashes, sent in some 5,000 special 
riot police. Again the sides were the same, pro-Communist unions and 
members of the Liaison Council versus pro-Socialist unions and mem- 
bers of the League. Trouble was generally avoided, but tempers were 
up and one Liaison Council member was arrested for hitting a driver 
of a League sound truck. 

These initial responses had hardly subsided when both sides began 
organizing for the local elections for mayor and city council to be held 
on February 15. The outcome of these would be one of the most de- 
cisive judgments of the event, and it was certain to gain national atten- 
tion. The quiet town, known for its conservative politics, became 
politically ignited and outside support flowed in. The communists 
backed a member of the town council critical of the League. ‘The in- 
cumbent mayor resigned in early February apologizing for the trouble, 
and his deputy ran as more-or-less the anti-communist, but not clearly 
the pro-League candidate. A similar race shaped up in a neighboring 
town where a 33-year-old candidate, with Communist backing, chal- 
lenged the incumbent mayor. ‘The anti-League candidates ran on plat- 
forms promising to resist the confrontation tactics and League demands 
for control over aid to Burakumin. Despite a heavy snowstorm, the vot- 
ing was heavy and in both places the Communist-backed candidates 
won overwhelming victories. “I don’t like the Communists but I prefer 
them to the League,” said one farmer. It was clearly a backlash vote. 

The events in and around Yoka town were atypical in the degree 
of violence that erupted, but they were not very different from many 
other struggles involving the administration of the new Burakumin 
policy occurring throughout southwestern Japan. In most cases local 
officials and teachers acquiesced to League demands and nothing 
reached the papers, but wherever the Communist party offered resis- 
tance, the trouble escalated. Only a close reading of Akahata, the 
party’s daily, reveals the extent and bitterness of these local battles. 
‘The League at times has even allied with conservative Liberal Demo- 
crats to fight the Communists in a given place, and the Communists 
have also presented evidence that the League is tied secretly with vio- 
lent student radical groups. The point of direct compromise between 
the sides was passed in 1973 in many localities, but only in late 1974 
did the feud deepen to the point that the two national parties could 
not compromise. The reverberations of incidents like Yoka High 
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School began to crack the surface of big-time politics and local prob- 
lems involving the Burakumin became problems for national opposition 
politics in general. 

Already in Osaka the Socialists had refused to support the coalition 
incumbent, Kuroda, over his policy of resisting League domination. On 
the same day as the Yoka elections, the head of the national JCP an- 
nounced in Tokyo that as long as the JSP continued to give strong 
backing to the League, his party could not support any Socialist party 
member standing for public office. The Communists had been with- 
holding support from Minobe’s election until he agreed to change his 
policy favoring League control of Burakumin programs in Tokyo. Now 
they escalated the political confrontation nation-wide. A day later the 
coalition mayoral candidate in Sapporo withdrew. A crisis of coopera- 
tion paralyzed opposition campaigns nationwide. 

Minobe’s withdrawal thus marked a high point of national party 
involvement and public interest in the problem. It was probably the 
most serious crisis in the coalition in ten years. The greatest pressure 
fell on the Socialists. After a month of backroom maneuvering the 
party leadership was forced to back away from full support for the 
League in Tokyo. The Communists accepted and Minobe at the last 
minute reactivated his candidacy and went on in April to gain reelec- 
tion for a third term. Minobe won, but clearly the League was defeated 
in Tokyo by the JCP. The victory of Osaka’s incumbent governor, 
Kuroda, who won without the backing of the JSP or the League, was 
an even more striking setback. 

Coalition candidates generally fared rather poorly in the election 
and the lesson that inter-party squabbles on the left can be disastrous 
for the Socialists was undoubtedly being taken to heart by many party 
leaders, who were forced to conclude that the party can no longer be 
in as close and unconditional an alliance with the League. Finally, in 
Japan’s two largest cities the administration of Buraku improvement 
funds was certain to be divorced from League control and this example 
would no doubt become widely influential for local administration as 
a whole. 

Public attention quickly turned to other matters after the election, 
but surface appearances to the contrary, the conflicts and schisms in- 
volved continued. ‘The Communists in Hyogo have organized a new 
chapter of the Liaison Council in the Prefecture and they have con- 
tinued to criticize the League at every opportunity. 

In June 1975, the Yoka case came before the courts. Both sides 
staged rallies and each mounted a well-organized three-day campaign 
before the court to compete for the limited public seats inside. In these 
instances, however, the police were present in overwhelming force and 
no violence occurred. The League has made few aggressive new moves, 
and it has begun to criticize bitterly the JSP for its faithlessness in 
Tokyo. It may be some time before it seeks the initiative again. The 
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Liaison Council, on the other hand, is expanding its membership rap- 
idly (in the ‘Tajima area, for example) and is gaining much new confi- 
dence from recent events. Many more conflicts are certain to follow, but 
as before, these are likely to surface in the national press only when 
coalition politics at the national-level is once again seriously affected. 


Conclusions 


A most significant, if rather obvious, lesson to be drawn from these 
events centers on the state of local opposition politics today. Opposi- 
tion success at the polls, based on the coalition approach, has ushered 
in a very different set of realities that involve complex administrative 
responsibilities and the exercise of considerable power in local areas. 
Each coalition party, following a successful campaign, quite naturally 
seeks to turn as much of the power as possible to the service of its own 
interest groups, allies and policies, and since each party has its own 
quite distinct set of allies, often with mutually opposed ambitions and 
needs, the various opposition parties, once their joint candidate is en- 
throned, find themselves squared off against one another over a host of 
issues. It is characteristic of the state of politics in Japan today that the 
opposition coalition can gain election by uniting behind a vague plat- 
form of ideals and criticisms of the conservatives, but once elected they 
quickly split over the ageless matter of dividing the spoils. The elec- 
tion over, each party openly attempts to build its own base using ad- 
ministrative power. Conflicts increase and the sense of mutual antagon- 
ism expands. As the next election approaches, such competition over 
administrative power must again be suppressed in order to revitalize 
the coalition itself. When it comes to intense squabbling among allies 
to the parties such as in the Burakumin case, however, election time 
cosmetics may not work. 

The rub comes when allies of the political parties, in this case the 
Buraku Liberation League, refuse to honor the common sense rules of 
election politics and subordinate their activities to the immediate goal 
of winning an election. The JCP depends on its very well developed 
internal discipline to achieve this short-term focus. Elections are now 
very important to the party strategy and regardless of the fact that until 
recently other goals and other means were much more highly valued by 
many if not most members, the party does not appear to be suffering 
from serious internal dissension over or disregard for the election- 
centered strategy. The JSP, by contrast, lacks discipline and is highly 
dependent on support groups—dissimilar in political character and 
quite independent of Socialist party leadership on occasion. Election 
victories may be the primary goal of the party itself, but its constituent 
groups have many other, to them, more important goals. Election-time 
discipline is difficult to forge and inter-election period ambitions for 
gains in ddministrative power advantages are difficult to coordinate 
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and control. Numerically stronger at the polls, the Socialists are in fact 
organizationally very weak compared to the Communists. The case just 
considered is a classic example of how the Socialists are often caught in 
the dilemma of trying unsuccessfully to straddle the contradictory de- 
mands of election politics and autonomous support group ambitions. 
Future struggles within the opposition coalition are likely to be char- 
acterized by a repetition of this pattern with the consequence that the 
Socialist party (the only party able to take public leadership) will find 
the other parties in the coalition able to make it pay dearly for the right 
to exercise leadership. The JSP’s organizational weaknesses, to rephrase 
the matter, are an enormous liability at times and to overcome this 
liability (and thus exercise the responsibility of leading a united coali- 
tion) the party is easily forced into positions that weaken its internal 
bases of support and further confuse internal organization. 

Another recent trend in Japanese politics illustrated by the Yoka 
High School and related events is the recent tendency of the JCP to 
outHank the Socialists on the right rather than the left. We have seen 
clearly how it, rather than the Socialist party, has gained the image of 
protecting peace, order and the status quo regarding the Burakumin 
problem. It has also recently announced new policies on such questions 
as the wages and benefits of public employees and of the use of the 
strike by teachers that are more moderate than the Socialist position. 
The JCP’s public stance no longer seems very militant and thus many 
disaffected radical groups are being drawn to the JSP camp, bringing 
with them the seeds of more organizational trouble for the party. Many 
people are surprised to discover that the JCP is engaged in a number of 
fierce struggles with radical student groups, e.g., the Burakumin Libera- 
tion League. But one only need reflect briefly on the nature of an elec- 
tion-centered strategy to appreciate many of the reasons for this. 

Finally, I would like to make a few brief observations on some 
other lessons of this incident. Schools in Japan are known to be 
thoroughly embroiled in politics due to the perpetual confrontation 
between the Teachers’ Union and school administration at all levels of 
the school system. The entrance of the League into this arena compli- 
cates the picture greatly and establishes schools as one of the most 
active and complex political arenas in most local areas. Secondly, as 
with the Yoka case, local trouble between two progressive groups allied 
to separate parties leads quickly and almost inevitably to a series of 
public showdowns centering primarily on the ability of each side to 
amass demonstration support. Thousands from allied unions and other 
groups were called to rallies at Yoka, Osaka, Kobe, and many other 
places during 1975 and these demonstrations almost inevitably became 
face-offs between the two sides, with the police intervening to prevent 
violence. In such situations the meaning of the tactic of demonstration 
was transformed in crucial ways, since neither the government nor the 
police was any longer being pressured and subjected to a bad press. 
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When two leftist groups rally their allies for a confrontation (the na- 
tural response of both sides), the government and the police not only 
appear neutral, but both sides are demanding their protection, and a 
bad press goes to the groups staging the confrontation. 

The myth of coalition unity may never have been as widely ac- 
cepted as some outside observers would have us believe, but never in 
the last decade had the prospect of unseating the conservatives seemed 
more remote than it did in early 1975. The internecine struggles among 
leftist parties, especially over the Burakumin rights issue, tarnished 
their public image, weakened Socialist leadership and opened up a 
Pandora’s box of new sources and areas of further confrontation. This 
may help explain why the Clean Government party, which stayed out 
of the squabbles, did better than either the Socialists or the Commu- 
nists at the polls in April 1975 and why the Conservatives were not 
shaken any further from their hold on power in that election. 


THOMAS P. ROHLEN is Associate Professor of Anthropology at Cowell College, 
University of California, Santa Cruz. 
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that most new applications are received from scholars who 
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the week in Washington each scholar is assigned a host 
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group seminars on subjects of broad interest within the over- 
all geographic or functional focus of the seminar. The scholar 
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officer’s work, to discuss current policy issues with him and 
with others, to do specialized research (with access to classi- 
fied files), and to contribute his own ideas. These sessions 
may include one or two other government agencies involved 
in the foreign policy process. 
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qualified applicants who have expressed an interest in a 
given subject. Travel and lodging is at the expense of the 
scholar or the university. A tentative schedule for the academ- 
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a waiting list of qualified applicants for some areas, applica- 
tions are being accepted now for 1976-1977 academic year. 

For applications forms or for further information, contact 
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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPACT OF 
EDUCATION IN TAIWAN 


Sheldon Appleton 


EDUCATION IS IMPORTANT in Taiwan. More than a 
quarter of the population are students, and an even greater number 
are parents of students, teachers or educational administrators. Enroll- 
ments at every educational level have expanded rapidly over the past 
generation. From 1954 to 1974, the percentage of the total population 
enrolled in secondary schools increased nearly five times, and the per- 
centage in institutions of higher education almost twelve times. Three 
times as many students were working toward advanced and graduate 
degrees in 1974 as had received such degrees over the entire preceding 
decade.} 

This spectacular growth in education has of course been paralleled by 
almost comparable rates of economic growth. Real per capita income 
has increased about 150% over the past twenty years. Even just in the 
past decade, electrification has become nearly universal, and the per- 
centage of homes with television sets and refrigerators has multiplied 
tenfold to more than 80% and 60%, respectively. Over 90% of Tai- 
wan’s households now have electric fans, half have motorcycles, and 
almost a third have washing machines. The island’s industrialization, 
economic advancement, and its role as an exporter of electronic and 
other finished goods, would certainly not have been possible without 
the rising levels of literacy and technical competence produced by its 
educational development. 

The social and political impact of these rising educational levels 
is more difficult to assess than their economic impact. During the 


1 Figures given in this paragraph are from successive editions of Council for 
International Economic aoe alee and Development, Executive Yuan, Republic 
of China, Taiwan Statistical Data Book; from the Free China Weekly (Taipei), 
October 6, 1974, Supplement A and B; and from Chinese Information Service 
(Taipei), news releases P 74-483, June 25, 1974, and P 74-618, August 22, 1974. 
Figures on economic growth in the following paragraph are from Free China 
Weekly, March 28, 1976, p. 1, and Chinese Information Service, News from China, 
March 15, 1976, P 76-228. 
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1960s, however, a number of social surveys of students and of adult 
residents of Taiwan and Taipei city have been carried out. Though 
there are methodological difficulties and problems of reliability in- 
volved in the use of these surveys, these problems can be minimized 
by careful attention to the pattern of internal consistency among re- 
sponses to each survey and to the patterns of consistency among inde- 
pendently conducted surveys which overlap in important respects. 
Where possible, survey results can also be compared with available 
census-type data. 

Using these methods, an effort will be made here to make a pre- 
liminary assessment of a few of the most important social and political 
impacts which Taiwan’s educational expansion appears to have had 
on its people. In addition, we will attempt to explore briefly the im- 
plications of these trends for the island’s future. 

Studies of the educational process in Taiwan, and of students’ re- 
actions to it, have been conducted at every educational level from ele- 
mentary school through college.? ‘The schools have been characterized 
as group- and authority-centered and paternalistic in their methods of 
operation. There is an apparent effort, according to Wilson, to shift 
the children’s loyalty somewhat from the family to the nation and its 
leaders, and to have them internalize a universalistic rather than a 
particularistic set of moral values. ‘These efforts seem to be relatively 
successful through the elementary grades. Beginning with junior high 
school, however, and proceeding through the college years, disillusion- 
ment seems to set in—perhaps as the behavior of adult models is seen. 
to deviate from approved norms. In junior high school, the students 
become preoccupied—often to the point of suffering considerable emo- 
tional anxiety—with school grades and the need to pass competitive 
entrance examinations for senior high school and college. By the col- 
lege years, at least in the late 1960s, political interest was low, and 
cynicism and conservatism relatively high. A process of withdrawal 


2 The most comprehensive studies of the social and political attitudes of ele- 
mentary schoolchildren on Taiwan are Richard Wilson, Learning to Be Chinese: 
The Political Socialization of Children in Taiwan (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 
1970), and the same author’s The Moral State: A Study of the Political Socialization 
of Chinese and American Children (New York: The Free Press, 1974), which in- 
cludes data on Hong Kong and American schoolchildren as well. 

A study of junior high school students is Chien-hou Hwang, A Comparative 
Study of Social Attitudes of Adolescents in Glasgow and Taipei (Taipei: Orient 
Cultural Service, 1974). On senior high school students, see Sheldon Appleton, 
“Regime Support Among Taiwan High School Students,” Asian Survey, 13:8 (August 
1973), pp. 750-760. 

Studies of college students include Robert and Ai-li Chin, “Comparative Evalu- 
ations of Aspects of Contemporary Chinese Culture By College Students in Taiwan,” 
National Taiwan University Journal of Sociology (Taipei), No. 1 (December 1963), 
pp. 41-57; Sheldon Appleton, “The Political Socialization of College Students on 
Taiwan,” Asian Survey, 10:10 (October 1970), pp. 910-923; the same author’s “Silent 
Students and the Future of Taiwan,” Pacific Affairs, 43:2 (Summer 1970), pp. 227- 
239; Riki Rosenberg, “The Apathetic Majority: Political Socialization of University 
Students in Nationalist China,” paper presented to the 66th annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association, September 1970. 
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toward  particularistic values and relationships seemed to take place, 
culminating in some cases in emigration for study abroad, and in many 
more in an “inner migration” toward personal rather than social and 
political concerns. 


Mainianders and Taiwanese 


The differences in attitudes and values reported in these studies 
between students from ‘Taiwanese and Mainlander families were rela- 
tively small.? Yet in the population at large, there are substantial 
demographic differences between people in these two groupings, Main- 
landers are better educated and concentrated in the cities. Taiwanese 
predominate in the countryside and in rural towns. The extent to 
which these differences will continue to characterize future generations 
of Mainlanders and ‘Taiwanese is of great potential importance for the 
island’s social and political development. 

Evidence on this point, while far from complete, is available from 
a number of sources. Taken together, this evidence indicates that both 
social and demographic differences between members of these group- 
ings can be expected to persist into the next, and better educated, 
generation. 

An island-wide survey of households was conducted in 1970 by 
Wolfgang Grichting, a Swiss Protestant missionary, with government 
cooperation.* A stratified sample of 1882 persons was interviewed. 
Those in the military services were underrepresented, and more im- 


3 Note that this absence of differences in attitudes and values does not preclude 
differences in group identification like those reported below. There are many ex- 
amples—including the United States—of countries in which certain ethnic group- 
ings adopt most of the values and attitudes of dominant elites while maintaining a 
sense of group identity. See, in addition to the surveys cited in the previous foot- 
note, Richard Wilson, “A Comparison of Political Attitudes of Taiwanese Children 
and Mainlander Children in Taiwan,” Asian Survey, 8:12 (December 1968), pp. 
988~-1000; and Sheldon Appleton, “Taiwanese and Mainlanders on Taiwan: A Survey 
of Student Attitudes,” The China Quarterly, No. 44 (October-December 1970), pp. 
38-65. 

The term “Mainlander” is used here to refer to Chinese who have emigrated 
to Taiwan from the mainland since the end of the Second World War, and to their 
children. The term “Taiwanese” is used to refer to Chinese whose ancestors emi- 
grated to Taiwan prior to the Second World War, and usually prior to the period 
of Japanese administration of the island (1895-1945). Together, these two group- 
ings comprise about 98% of the population of the island, the remainder being 
aborigines, living mainly on the mountainous east coast. 

4 Wolfgang Grichting, The Value System on Taiwan, 1970 (Taipei: Privately 
printed, 1971). ‘This study was supported by mission funds, and the commentary 
and analysis it contains is oriented primarily toward aiding in, or reflecting on the 
consequences of, the missionary effort on the island. About three quarters of the 
book consists simply of tabular presentations of the responses to each question by 
demographic groupings. Important parts of this article are based on reinterpreta- 
tions of the data set forward in these tables, and on secondary analysis of the data 
set collected by Grichting. This data was obtained through the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research and reprocessed extensively by the present writer 
with the aid of a grant from the Oakland University Research Fund. Neither 
Grichting nor the Consortium bears any responsibility for the analyses or interpre- 
tations presented here. 
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portant for our purposes, only the head of household or spouse were 
interviewed, leaving young people underrepresented as well. Since 
many of the respondents may well have suspected that the interviewers 
(students at National Taiwan University) were government agents, we 
must keep this in mind in our interpretation of their responses. On 
non-controversial matters, however, and particularly on simple infor- 
mation questions, there is no apparent reason to doubt the accuracy 
of responses. Where these can be checked against available government 
Statistics, or against data from other student or adult surveys, the 
Grichting data seem to fit quite closely with these independent sources. 

Table 1, computed from data collected by Grichting, shows the 
levels of education of Mainlanders (and their parents) to be much 
higher than those of Taiwanese (and their parents). This advantage 
does not seem to have declined markedly over the past generation, and 
remains quite large among respondents under the age of thirty-five. 

Statistics issued by the Taiwan provincial government during the 
late 1960s—-the last time they were available—show that Mainlanders 
have maintained a sizable lead in educational enrollments. At that 
time, when Mainlanders constituted about 14% of the total population 
and probably a somewhat lower proportion of school-aged youth, al- 
most a quarter of the island’s non-vocational high school students, 30% 
of its college students, and almost 40% of those enrolled in the top- 
ranking national universities, were Mainlanders.® If this pattern con- 
tinues, the educational superiority of Mainlanders in the next genera- 
tion will be lower than in the present one, but will remain quite sub- 
stantial. 

Aside from the prestige and “face” that education brings on Tai- 
wan, it is of course the gateway to occupational and financial rewards 
as well. Though we cannot expect the responses of Grichting’s sample 
to be highly reliable on this point, the orders of magnitude of income 
reported, buttressed by interviewer observation of the respondents’ 
homes and circumstances, are probably indicative. ‘The family income 
reported by those who had attended secondary school was double, and 
by those who had attended college more than triple, than of those who 


ö These figures are computed from the 1965~1966 and 1966-1967 editions of 
Office of Accounting and Statistics, Ministry of Education, Taiwan Provincial 
Government, T’ai-wan-sheng Chiao-yu T’ung-chi (Taiwan Educational Statistics) 
(Taichung: 1966, 1967), Tables 2.8, 2.9, 3.8 and 3.13. 

Beginning in 1967, the city of Taipei became a special municipality, no longer 
under the jurisdiction of the Taiwan provincial government. So subsequent editions 
of the work cited give figures for schools outside of the city of Taipei only—a very 
serious omission, since Taipei is the site of the most important national universities, 
which draw students from all over the island. National government statistics on 
educational enrollments are not broken down by province of origin. Figures for 
Taiwan province, excluding Taipei, continue to show Mainlander students over- 
represented, by a slightly declining margin. The proportion of non-overseas Main- 
lander students enrolled in universities and colleges in the province only (about 
two-thirds of the total national enrollment) declined from 24% in 1967 to 20% in 
1973. Ibid., and the same work, 1974 edition, p. 23. 
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had attended only elementary school. Thus the continuing educa- 
tional superiority of Mainlanders has provided them with a major 
occupational and income advantage as well, as shown in Tables 2 and 
3. Note that despite the much higher percentage of young (under 35) 
Mainlanders in the military, their relative economic advantage seems 
even greater than that of older Mainlanders. Even allowing for some 
error, there appears to be little evidence that the impact of education 
has sharply reduced the economic or occupational gap between Main- 
landers and ‘Taiwanese.’ 


TABLE 2: Occupations of Heads of Taiwanese and Mainlander Households 
(percentage) 
Taiwanese Mainlanders 
Under Age Under Age 
Taiwanese Mainlanders 35 Only 35 Only 
(N = 1541) (N= 336) (N = 368) (N = 48) 


Professional and 


Kindred 7 14 8 15 
Administrative and 

Management 9 17 ll. 24 
Sales and Business 15 8 16 3 
Farmers and Miners 35 2 20 0 
Production and Transport l 

Workers 27 18 33 15 
Service Workers, Military 

and Unemployed 7 4} 12 44 


SOURCE: Grichting, cited in text, pp. 67-68 and 119-122. 
Note: Totals may not add to 100% due to rounding. 





TABLE 3: Interviewers’ Estimates of the Economic Standing of Taiwanese and 
Mainiander Households (percentage) 


Taiwanese Mainlanders 

Under Age Under Age 
Taiwanese Mainlanders 35 Only 35 Only 
(N = 1509 (N = 334) (N = 364) (N = 46) 


Very Rich or Rich 8 15 6 20 
Above Average 42 57 48 67 
Below Average 35 22 34 il 
Poor or Very Poor 15 6 12 2 


SOURCE: Grichting, cited in text, pp. 128-130. 
Note: Totals may not add to 100% due to rounding. 


6 Grichting, The Value System on Taiwan, p. 103, 

7The average family income reported by Mainlander respondents was about 
15% above that reported by Taiwanese. Ibid. Interviewer assessments of the re- 
spondents’ economic standing are probably more reliable than self-reported income, 
however, and will be used in our analysis. The landownership, house type, size and 
condition, furnishings, appliances, etc., of households were recorded in the course 
of the survey. 

Additional, though perhaps not conclusive, evidence of the generally higher 
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It should be emphasized that none of this appears to be the result 
of deliberate government policy. There is every reason to believe that 
the competitive examinations for senior high school and college entry 
are fairly administered and scored; but Mainlanders come from more 
educated and urban families to begin with, and some may benefit also 
from the fact that a northern dialect (kuo yu), rather than ‘Taiwanese, 
is the language of instruction in the schools. Similarly, there is no in- 
dication of systematic job discrimination that disadvantages Taiwanese. 
Grichting’s data show, on the contrary, that Taiwanese with compar- 
able levels of education are rated as slightly better off by interviewers 
than their Mainlander counterparts.§ Once again, it is the latter’s con- 
tinuing educational superiority that seems to be the critical variable. 
This superiority, in turn, may be due more to social class than to the 
educational system itself. But, as many American liberals have learned 
in recent years, class and ethnic factors are often difficult to separate. 
If education in Taiwan has not created the occupational and income 
differences referred to, it appears to have contributed relatively little 
to their elimination. In the absence of any “affirmative action” policies, 
or special advantages in admissions such as those provided in the 
People’s Republic of China for the offspring of workers and peasants, 
we can apparently expect a good part of the educational advantage 
held by Mainlanders today to continue for at least another generation. 

Responses to Grichting’s survey reveal also a very substantial de- 
gree of social division between Mainlanders and Taiwanese. Over 97% 
of the three best friends reported by Taiwanese respondents were also 
‘Taiwanese, while 879% of the three best friends reported by Main- 
landers were Mainlanders. There was little difference by educational 
grouping. Ninety-three percent of college-educated Taiwanese and 
88% of college-educated Mainlanders, for instance, said their best 
friend was from their own grouping. The slightly greater tendency for 
college-educated Taiwanese to have Mainlanders as their best friends 
is most likely due to the relatively larger percentage of college-educated 
Mainlanders rather than to any effect of education per se. Younger 
Mainlanders (under 35) were, however, somewhat more likely than 
their elders to have ‘Taiwanese friends. 

Paradoxically, respondents to this survey were more likely to 
choose spouses than friends from outside of their own grouping. Just 


economic standing of Mainlanders is provided by analysis of census data down to 
the precinct level, showing that urban precincts and rural counties with relatively 
high percentages of Mainlander residents show higher levels of education, more 
taxes collected per capita, lower death rates, infant mortality rates, and population 
densities, and a lower percentage of “poor people,” by the government’s definition, 
than precincts and counties with lower percentages of Mainlanders. This analysis 
is of course subject to the ecological fallacy, but in conjunction with the survey 
data cited, they make a very strong case for the hypothesis in question. It should 
be recalled also that many poor Mainlanders are career soldiers, who are less likely 
to marry and add to the number of poor Mainlander children. 
8 Grichting, The Value System on Taiwan, pp. 149-151. 
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over a third of the married Mainlanders, and 7% of the Taiwanese, 
had chosen a spouse from the other group. Three quarters of these 
“exogamous” marriages, however, involve Taiwanese women under 35 
and middle-aged (35-54) Mainlander males. It seems likely that this is 
due in large part to the unbalanced sex ratio among (especially older) 
Mainlanders, many of whom migrated as soldiers or military officers. 
A good number of Mainlander-Taiwanese marriages therefore prob- 
ably represent unions between eligible young Taiwanese women and 
older, comparatively better established Mainlander men. Ninety-nine 
percent of the Taiwanese men in the sample and 94% of the Main- 
lander women married within their own groupings, and there is little 
variation by age in these figures. Thus the rate of inter-marriage ap- 
pears to be increasing only very slightly. The effect of intermarriage on 
friendship patterns, moreover, seems to be minimal both at the in- 
dividual and at the group level. In this context, the impact of these 
marriages on ‘Taiwanese-Mainlander relations in general is uncertain.® 

Additional evidence on the extent of social division between Tai- 
wanese and Mainlanders comes from surveys of high school and college 
students. These students were asked some questions about the person 
who accompanied them to the movies the last time they attended one. 
Most had gone with school classmates, and close to 90% were able to 
recall the provincial origin of this movie companion. Over 70% of the 
Mainlanders in each group of students said their companion had also 
been a Mainlander, while 85-91% in each group of Taiwanese said 
theirs had been Taiwanese. The pattern of responses did not change 
after a three-year interval. These results seem highly consistent with 
the findings extracted from Grichting’s data. 


Value Changes 


Taiwan’s generation of educational expansion has failed to eli- 
minate the bulk of either the social division between Taiwanese and 
Mainlanders, or the educational, economic and occupational advan- 
tages presently held by the Mainlander minority. But education does 
seem to have affected the values and even the personalities of Taiwan’s 
populace. 

Studies of the effects of economic development on values have been 
carried out in a number of countries. Data collected by Inglehart for 
a number of Western European states shows successive generations 
raised in increasing material comfort assigning greater priority than 
their predecessors to “‘post-bourgeois” values (“protecting freedom of 
speech”; “giving the people more say in political decisions”) and lower 
priority to “acquisitive” values (‘ ‘maintaining order in the nation”; 


9 Figures in this and the preceding paragraph are from ibid., p. 284, and from 
data from this study reprocessed for this article. 
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“fighting rising prices”).10 Ike’s analysis of successive generations in 
Japan yielded different conclusions: ; 
I am inclined to believe that in Japan there is Jess a shift from acquisi- 
tive to post-bourgedis values than a long-term change from collectivity 
orientation to individualism. .. . It is my contention that in Western 
culture, which has long stressed individualism, youth may seek a sense 
of belonging, whereas in Japanese culture, which has emphasized the 
group, youth may yearn for individualism and privatization. 


Grichting’s data reveal virtually no significant differences in the 
value rankings of successive age cohorts among the Taiwan respondents. 
But the value rankings assigned by both student and adult respondents 
at different educational levels (see Tables 4 and 5) strongly suggest the 
kind of movement toward individualism and privatization found by 
Ike among Japanese youth. Among the students, the value assigned to 


TABLE 4: Rankings of “Terminal Values” by Taiwan High School and College 
Students 


College College 
High School High School Freshman& Juniors & 


Students Students Sophomores Seniors 
(1967) (1970) (1967) (1967) 
Value (N=151 (N= 264)  (N=411) (N= 270) 
National Security I 2 I 5 
A World at Peace 2 l 4 6 
Freedom 3 3 2 2 
Equality 4 5 7 7 
True Friendship 5 6 6 4 
Wisdom 6 7 5 3 
A Meaningful Life 7 4 3 I 
Respect for Others 8 9 9 10 
Respect from Others 9 8 8 8 
A Comfortable Life 10 10 10 9 
Salvation 11 I1 l1 11 
Maturity 12 12 12 12 


SOURCE: Survey data collected by the writer. A Chinese version of these items 
and a discussion of the methods employed can be found in Appleton, “Taiwanese 
and Mainlanders on Taiwan: A Survey of Student Attitudes,” cited in the text, 
pp. 42-45 and 6]. The items themselves are an early version of the Rokeach Values 
Inventory, described in detail, with results for various U.S. and other samples, in 
Milton Rokeach, The Nature of Human Values (The Free Press, New York, 1973). 
Rokeach defines a “terminal value” as “an idealized goal or end-state of existence.” 

Note: The highest possible ranking is 1; the lowest is 12. 


10 Ronald Inglehart, “The Silent Revolution in Europe: Intergenerational 
Change in Post-Industrial Societies,” American Political Science Review, 65:4 (De- 
cember 1971), pp. 991-1017. 

11 Nobutaka Ike, “Economic Growth and Intergenerational Change in Japan,” 


American Political Science Review, 57:4 (December 1973), pp. 1194-1203. The sen- . 


tences quoted are from p. 1203. 
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TABLE 5: Rankings of Values by Taiwan Residents of Different Educational 
Levels 


College 
No Formal Grade School High School Education 
Education Education Education Or Above 
Value (N = 640) (N= 718) (N = 878) (N = 104) 


Family Security 1 l l 2 
A World at Peace 2 2 2 3 
A Comfortable Life 3 4 5 5 
Inner Harmony 4 3 3 1 
Friendship 5 5 4 4 
Social Prestige 6 6 6 6 
Religion 7 8 8 8 
Faith 8 7 7 7 

9 9 9 9 


Happy Afterlife 


SOURCE: Grichting, cited in the text, pp. 356-365. A number of the values 
appear to be taken from the Rokeach Values Inventory. See note on the source of 
Table 4. 

Note: The highest possible ranking is 1; the lowest is 9. 


“a meaningful life” rises sharply with increasing education, and the 
valuation of “wisdom,” “true friendship” and “freedom” also rises 
somewhat, at the expense of such social values as “national security,” 
“equality,” “a world at peace,” and “respect for others.” For the adult 
sample, similarly, “inner harmony” and “friendship” are valued more, 
and “a comfortable life” and “family security” less, by the most highly 
educated. (The relationship between level of education and the ranking 
assigned to each of these values is statistically significant.) 

There are other indications of this shift in values as well. ‘The 
college educated in Grichting’s sample were the least likely to say that 
ability to earn money was the most important thing to be gotten out 
of college, and to cite personality formation or ability to get along with 
others instead. Similarly, while the least educated respondents defined 
personal success largely in terms of education, money and career, the 
college educated cited education, development of talents, good citizen- 
ship and good character most often. The grade school educated be- 
lieved that obedience and cooperation were the values most to be 
stressed in child rearing, while the high school and college educated 
said independence should be emphasized most. In questioning stratified 
samples of the mothers of Taiwanese school children in parts of ‘Taipei 
and Changhua county, Olsen found that less educated mothers did in 
fact emphasize obedience, conformity and physical punishment in their 
child-rearing practices, while the well educated tended to employ affec- 
tion and “love-oriented” discipline and to stress self-reliance.” 

This shift in values seems to be reflected in the personalities of 


are: Nancy Olsen, “Social Class and Rural-Urban Patterning of Socialization in 
Taiwan,” Journal of Asian Studies, 34:3 (May 1975), pp. 659-674. 
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young people in Taiwan. Abbott administered the California Person- 
ality Inventory and other psychological tests to a random sample of 
13-17 year-old boys and to their parents in the Kuting district of Tai- 
pei. The personality profiles of the better educated fathers of these 
boys were closer to American norms than were the personality profiles 
of the less educated Taipei fathers; and the personality profiles of the 
Chinese and American youths were closer together than their parents’ 
profiles had been. Abbott concluded that: 


Generational differences as well as the median position of the Japanese 
group suggest a general movement toward the position now held by 
Americans. . . . Chinese psycho-social functioning, responding to the 
values and socialization practices of an increasingly technological and 
industrial society in which it functions, is changing by adaptation and 
adjustment to be more overtly aggressive, individualistic and direct.18 


Education and Discontent 


These value shifts provide a clue to the further finding that, de- 
spite the material benefits they have reaped from Taiwan’s generation 
of economic growth, the best-educated residents of ‘Taiwan seem by 
and large to be the most discontented with political and social devel- 
opments on the island. Grichting’s island-wide sample was asked 
whether each of nine specified familial and social relationships had 
changed for the better or for the worse over the preceding ten years. 
They were also asked whether they expected each of these relationships 
to change for the better or for the worse over the next ten years, and 
whether the state of each of these relationships in Taiwan at present 
was better, worse, or about the same as in the United States. Table 6 
summarizes the responses to these questions of different educational 
groupings. The numbers shown represent the differences between the 
percentages who felt changes had been for the better and those who 
felt they had been for the worse. Minus signs indicate a plurality of 
negative responses. 

In every case, without exception, a plurality of those with a grade 
school education or less believed these changes had more often been— 
and would continue to be—for the better, while a plurality of the col- 
lege educated believed they more often had been—and would continue 
to be—for the worse. In every case but one, moreover, the high school 
and college educated were more likely than the less educated groupings 
to rate Taiwan higher than the U.S. on these dimensions. In each in- 
stance the most positive responses came from those with grade school 


13 Kenneth Abbott, Harmony and Individualism: Changing Chinese Psycho- 
Social Functioning in Taipei and in San Francisco (Taipei: Orient Cultural Service, 
1970), pp. 228 and 306. 
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education rather than from those with no formal education at all. We 
might speculate that those in the grade school grouping have been most 
likely to feel some of the benefits involved in some loosening of the 
rigidities of traditionalism without yet experiencing the impact of the 
alienation and disruption of social networks that comes with urbaniza- 
tion and further social change. This relationship between level of 
education and discontent with social change is strengthened, rather 
than weakened, when age is controlled. Though differences by age level 
are relatively small, it is the youngest age groups, despite their higher 
levels of education, who are most positive about past and future changes 
in these relationships. 

The college educated were also the most likely to be dissatisfied 
with their present place of residence (i.e., country vs. city), and to say 
it was more difficult to raise children these days than a generation ago. 
Thirty percent of the college educated grouping said that the reason it 
was harder to raise children these days was that society as a whole had 
gotten worse. Only 6% of those with a grade school education or less 
gave this response.14 

Mitchell’s survey of attitudes and social conditions in five South- 
east Asian cities also reflects the discontent felt by Taiwan's better- 
educated residents. Taipei has the highest educational level in Taiwan, 
and also the highest of any of the five cities included in Mitchell’s 
study. Its residents were the most likely to say they were dissatisfied 
with what they had achieved in life, and were second only to Hong 
Kong residents in expressing dissatisfaction with their present living 
situation, and in feeling unable to control the course of their own 
lives. Some of this dissatisfaction seemed to be due to their feeling that 
their jobs held lower prestige than they desired. Within the Taipei 
sample, the best educated were the most likely to complain about the 
erosion of traditional codes of behavior. 

The data we have reviewed suggest that one factor underlying this 
discontent may be the increasing difficulty experienced by successive 
cohorts of college graduates in finding careers and status rewards com- 
mensurate with their aspirations and efforts. Analysis of the elemen- 
tary school textbooks used on Taiwan shows that, unlike those used on 
the mainland, they place little emphasis on farming or on any hard 
manual labor. Instead, the models held up for students to emulate are 
generally famous scholars, officials and soldiers, who have often re- 
ceived material rewards and social recognition for their outstanding 
achievements. Education and academic achievement are portrayed as 


14 Grichting, The Value System on Taiwan, pp. 247-249. Emphasis on such 
values as “inner harmony” and “a comfortable life” were significantly related to 
social discontent, in each case in the direction anticipated by the hypothesis put 
forward above. l 

15 Robert Mitchell, Levels of Emotional Strain in Southeast Asian Cities, 2 vols. 
(Taipei: Orient Cultural Service, 1972}, pp. 108-113, 124, 190-191 and 273-288. 
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ends in themselves. It is no surprise, then, that a study of the attitudes 
of Taipei junior high schoo] students found that they “showed a tén- 
dency to have broad, but indefinite goals. . . . ‘They all aimed at high 
but unrealistic goals; everyone wanted to become ‘a great man’ with 
little interest in being an ordinary person.” 

A second source of discontent may be the apparently deep am- 
bivalence felt by many educated residents toward the Westernization 
that seems to be accompanying Taiwan’s rapid urbanization and eco- 
nomic growth willy-nilly. Table 7 shows this pattern of ambivalence 
for groups of high school and college students surveyed nine years 
apart. For familial, friendship and human relations in general the tra- 
ditional pattern is most preferred and what respondents perceive to be 
the Western pattern is most disliked. For relationships involving eco- 
nomic or management skills, or technology, the Western model is most 
admired. In the legal and political areas, there is substantial division 
among the respondents. Among the student samples there seems also 
to be a preference for Western models in relationships between indi- 
viduals and groups not joined by bonds of kinship or friendship: note 
the responses on “civic-mindedness,” “group cooperation,” “superior- 
subordinate relations” and “relations between government officials and 
the people.” 

The picture that emerges from this data is that of a generation 
strongly oriented toward a conception of modernization close to that 
espoused by 19th-century Chinese reformers—“Western learning for 
practical use, Chinese values for essentials.” Whether this kind of 
modernization is any more achievable in contemporary Taiwan than it 
was a century ago may be at the core of a number of the problems 
‘Taiwan’s government will have to deal with over the next generation 
or more. 

Evidence of the impact of education on political attitudes is of 
course more difficult to come by. But the little that is available is con- 
sistent with the pattern of social attitudes we have described. Voting 
turnout—but not interest in politics—seems to fall as levels of educa- 
tion rise, possibly due to a growth in political cynicism. One set of 
surveys shows lower levels of political interest and pride in govern- 
mental and political institutions on the part of college students than 
on the part of vocational high school students. The college-educated 
respondents in Grichting’s island-wide household sample were more 
likely than the less well educated to listen to radio and television news 
broadcasts, which suggests a greater interest in public affairs. But they 
were less likely to discuss a political matter—the election of a mayor— 
with their neighbors or spouses, and no more likely to discuss it with 
friends, than the grade school educated. A study of voting behavior 
among Taipei residents also found a negative association between level 


16 Hwang, A Comparative Study of Social Attitudes, pp. 175-176. 
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of education and voting turnout in local elections, despite a positive 
relationship between educational level and political interest.17 


Discussion 


This article has sought to make a preliminary assessment of some 
of the social and political impacts on Taiwan of the educational sys- 
tem which involves so great a proportion of the island’s residents. At- 
tempting in each case to test our hypotheses against empirical evidence 
drawn from two or more independent sources, we have found that the 
effects of education on Taiwan seem: (1) not to have diminished the 
high degree of social insularity between Mainlanders and Taiwanese; 
(2) not to have markedly reduced the educational, occupational and 
economic advantages held by Mainlanders over Taiwanese at present; 
(3) to have encouraged a gradual shift toward self-oriented and indi- 
vidualistic rather than group-oriented and materialistic values; and (4) 
partly because of this to have led to high levels of discontent with the 
social changes accompanying economic growth, and possibly also with 
political institutions, on the part of the island’s best-educated residents. 
A deep ambivalence toward Westernization was also noted among all 
elements of the adult and student populations. 

These developments pose intractable domestic dilemmas for Tai- 
wan’s government, on top of its serious international difficulties. Public 
support for the present regime seems conditioned, in large part, on its 
economic performance. Yet its very success in raising living standards 
and providing greater educational opportunities is progressively ori- 
enting that populace toward new values, which are inherently difficult 
for the present leadership to pursue. When food and reasonably secure 
jobs can be taken for granted, other needs—-for meaningful lives, ful- 
filling work, social interaction and inner satisfaction—make themselves 
felt. 

There is evidence that the political leadership has some under- 
standing of its predicament and is making efforts to deal with some of 
these problems. In his administrative report to the Legislative Yuan in 
February 1975, for example, Premier Chiang Ching-kuo referred re- 
peatedly to a public opinion poll conducted by the Government Infor- 
mation Office. He indicated that the development of education was 
one of the principal concerns expressed in the poll, and declared it to 
be a matter of the highest significance that more “practical” education 
be provided, preparing lower-level students for vocational training. 


17 Huang T’ien-chung, “A Study of the Voting Behavior of the Residents of 
the Taipei City," unpublished M.A. thesis, Graduate School of Political Science, 
National Chengchi University, 1971, cited in Yung Wei, “Political Development in 
‘Taiwan: Analyses and Projections,” in Yung-hwan Jo (ed.), Taiwan’s Future (Hong 
Kong: Union Research Institute, 1974), p. 21. Both Taiwanese and Mainlanders 
were increasingly likely to vote for Taiwanese candidates in local elections as the 
respondents’ level of education increased. Ibid., p. 20. 
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The primary school curriculum has been redesigned, he said, and the 
study burden of these children is to be lessened.8 

A shift in emphasis toward earlier vocational training, and an ef- 
fort to expand the number of available professional jobs might help 
to reduce the gap between aspirations and fulfillment for Taiwan's 
growing number of high school and college graduates. Greater empha- 
sis on the importance and acceptability of farming and ordinary life 
styles should also be useful. The government is beginning to try to in- 
fluence attitudes in this direction. But beyond these, new symbols and 
identities are needed to provide Taiwan’s educated citizens with the 
meaning and personal satisfaction they now feel is lacking in their lives. 

It is easier to doubt the viability of present symbols and identities, 
however, than to suggest what new ones could be advanced to mobilize 
the support of this group. “Return to the mainland” or pure anti- 
communism plainly will not do—they are too unreal, give too little 
guidance for day-to-day action. “Serve the people” is indeed one of 
the themes put forward, in different words, to the populace, but it is 
scarcely compatible with the movement of the society toward indi- 
vidualism, privatization and Westernization. Chinese nationalism has 
been effectively pre-empted by the Kuomintang’s rival on the main- 
land, whose size, nuclear capability and rising international prestige no 
government based on a small island can hope to match. Anti-foreign 
nationalism, moreover, is precluded by the government’s dependence 
on foreign trade and investment, American political and military sup- 
port and Arab oil. The “freedom and democracy” theme is sometimes 
sounded, but the freedom of the people is obviously limited, pride in 
the state’s political institutions is too low to make this a viable rallying 
point, and several studies suggest that Western-style democracy is not 
one of the people’s primary interests, in any case. Again, the regime- 
sponsored “cultural renaissance” advances the theme of conserving 
China’s traditional cultural heritage, but, whatever its rhetoric or even 
its intent, the present leadership is unavoidably presiding over the 
progressive erosion of that heritage under the impact of urbanization 
and economic growth. 

Perhaps the most effective slogan, given the very real threat from 
across the Taiwan Straits, would be “defend the homeland.” But this 
is blunted by the Mainlander-Taiwanese differences cited, and by the 
question of legitimacy. If Taiwan is the homeland, rather than China, 
then what is the rationale for a Mainlander-dominated political elite 
constitutionally legitimized by its former position on the mainland? 

Similarly, what new identities can the leadership provide to arrest 
the growing cynicism of Taiwan’s educated youth? Young Taiwanese 
are presented with few models of Taiwanese occupying top policy- 
making positions in the government and the Kuomintang—functioning 


18 See Free China Weekly, February 23, 1975, pp. 2-4. 
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not as front men or legislative patronage-brokers, but as leaders who 
control their own destinies and affect those of their compatriots.!® For 
that matter, what identities are open to youth of Mainlander origins 
without party or government connections? Grichting’s data show Main- 
landers, who are much better educated, to be more dissatisfied with 
social trends than their Taiwanese counterparts. As hope for return 
to the mainland continues to fade, as the opportunity to study abroad 
becomes available to a progressively smaller proportion of a progres- 
sively expanding student population, as the foothold of Taiwanese 
entrepreneurs in private commerce and industry strengthens, what 
roles lie in store for this highly educated minority? And what identities 
will be available for the multiplying number of educated women in a 
society that wishes both to modernize and to maintain the core of the 
traditional family system? By and large, these women are more receptive 
than men to the social changes in progress on Taiwan.?° 

Despite the obvious hazards to their own position involved in try- 
ing to provide effective new symbols and identities to its increasingly 
well-educated populace, ‘Taiwan’s leaders may find it advisable to as- 
sume some of these risks. For the failure to do so may leave them vul- 
nerable to becoming the ultimate victims of their own successful drive 
toward economic growth. 


19In recent years, there has been a dramatic rise in the proportion of Tai- 
wanese taking and passing civil service entry examinations. See Bruce Jacobs, 
“Recent Leadership and Political Trends in Taiwan,” The China Quarterly, No. 45 
(January-March 1971), p. 141. 

20 Grichting, The Value System on Taiwan, pp. 231, 239-241 and 274-278. 
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PROBLEMS OF MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT IN TAIWAN 


Frank J. Young 


SCHOLARS WHO sTUDY development problems in the 
less-developed economies generally encounter the complex relationship 
between manpower development and the educational system. As Everett 
Hagen has pointed out, a country cannot devise policies for industrial 
development without long-range education plans for the training of 
skilled labor.t In most LDC’s the situation is often one of over-produc- 
tion of liberal arts and law graduates, and a shortage of cnginegung 
and science students. 

The problem of synchronizing educational policies and manpower 
needs becomes even more acute during periods of economic recession; 
such as the world has experienced over the past two to three years. 
Though unemployment rises due to production cutbacks, universities 
and secondary schools continue to turn out graduates whose knowledge 
and skills are not adaptable to those occupations still in demand. In 
such a situation, a country may be experiencing severe unemployment 
in a few major industries while confronting serious labor shortages in 
several others, particularly in public works and infrastructure construc- 
tion. The educational system will not have been able to adjust its 
“production” of graduates quickly enough to accommodate the 
changed demand pattern of the labor market. 

One country where high unemployment has been masking more 
serious problems of manpower allocation is the Republic of China 
(ROC) on Taiwan. In 1974 and 1975 industrial lay-offs, due in large 
part to lessened world demand for the island’s exports, were exacerbated 
by a widespread lack of employment opportunities for a large number 
of high school, vocational school, and university graduates in their 
chosen fields. Facing an uncertain diplomatic future, and the need to 
provide youth with a stable cultural, political, and social identity, the 
government is aware that a lack of employment opportunities for 
graduates could trigger other social problems. 


1 Everett Hagen, The Economics of Development (Homewood, Ulinois: Irwin- 
Dorsey, Ltd., 1968), p. 214 
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Taiwan’s Manpower Structure 


From January 1974 to July 1975 unemployment in Taiwan more 
than doubled from 1.0% to 2.7% according to Taiwan Provincial Gov- 
ernment estimates.? However, the Economic Planning Council (EPC) of 
the Executive Yuan believes the actual rate to have been double this 
figure at 5%-6%. At the height of the recession (October 1974 to 
March 1975) diplomatic sources estimated unemployment in industry 
to be running 8-12%, and as high as 25% in some labor-intensive in- 
dustries (e.g., electronics and textiles).4 When we place these statistics 
within the context of the island’s unique manpower structure, several 
trends appear. 

First, the increase in unemployment from January 1974 to July 
1975 affected the 15-24 year-old age group far more severely than any 
other age group. This period saw the unemployment rate for the 15- 
24 age group practically triple, from 2.2% to 6.2%, while the 25-44 age 
group experienced a jobless rate increase from 0.58% to 1.11%. Yet, 
the 15-24 age group comprises only 27% of the total labor force, while 
workers aged 25-44 make up 46% of the total.5 

Second, females were hardest hit by unemployment in the younger 
age groups. For those women between ages 15-19, almost 8% could not 
find jobs. Females were also more adversely affected than males in the 
15-29 age group with an average 5.8% unemployment rate compared 
to 4.5% for males. Inasmuch as the female workforce numbers only 
half that of the male work-force, these figures are more significant 
than would appear at first glance. 

Third, the hardest hit by unemployment in terms of educational 
background were university, senior vocational school and senior high 
school graduates, generally in that order (see Table I). By cross- 
referencing the figures, it is evident that female senior vocational school 
and university graduates between ages 15-24 would face the greatest 
difficulties finding a job. Male senior high and university graduates 
aged 15-24 would also face serious problems. 

Fourth, a large percentage of unemployed individuals were first- 
time job seekers. In January 1975, lay-offs accounted for 56.5% of the 
unemployed work-force, meaning that 43.5% of those seeking employ- 
ment peaked, the situation had reversed itself in that 57.2% of the un- 


2 Taiwan Provincial Labor Force Survey and Research Institute, Quarterly 
Report on the Labor Force Survey in Taiwan, ROC, No. 50, January 1976 (Taipei, 
April 1976), p. 33. 

3 The EPC’s estimate, drawn up by the Council’s Technical Manpower Coor- 
dination Board, included many persons who desired to work but who had nomi- 
nally withdrawn from active job pursuit. The Provincial Labor Force Survey for 
January 1976 produced figures estimating the unemployment rate including such 
persons to be 4.36% in July 1975. See TPLFSRI, Quarterly Report on the Labor 
Force Survey, No. 50, p. 33. 

4EPC and diplomatic estimates. Reliable figures for specific industry unemploy- 
ment do not exist. 

5 TPLFSRI, Quarterly Report on the Labor Force Survey, No. 50, January 
1976, pp. 33, 45, 50. E 
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TABLE 1: Labor Force and Unemployment by Age, Sex, and Education, July 
1975, in percentages 


all self primary 
15-19 19-24 25-29 ages illiterate educated education 


Male 5.45 5.96 2.36 2.29 0.6 1.15 1.32 


Female 7.80 5.70 2.51 3.50 0.26 1.42 1.90 
Total 6.43 5.82 2.40 2.72 0.44 0.82 1.53 
junior senior senior university/ 
high high vocational college 
Male 2.82 4.40 4.40 4.86 
Female 4,60 8.10 10.44 8.24 
Total 3.45 5.37 6.63 6.23 


SOURCE: Taiwan Provincial Government Labor Force Survey, no. 50, January 
1976 (Taipei, April 1976), p. 45; Taiwan Provincial Government Labor Force Survey, 
no. 49, October 1975 (Taipei, January 1976), p. 52. 


employed had had no previous job experience. This statistic suggests 
greater competition for jobs among young people than Table I por- 
trays.® 

Fifth, the full seriousness of the employment situation in Taiwan 
during 1974-1975 is generally understated by official statistics. As noted 
above, the highest unemployment and the greatest difficulty in finding 
jobs occurred among both sexes aged 15-24. Yet it was also from this 
age group that the largest numbers of persons withdrew from the ac- 
tive labor force. By withdrawing from the labor force, these individuals 
would not be counted among those seeking employment and therefore 
would not show up statistically as unemployed. The overall net in- 
crease in this “potential” labor force from October 1974 to January 
1976 was unprecedentedly large (471,000) with 58% of that increase 
(274,000) coming from the 15-24 age group. These young people were 
absorbed either into family businesses, or more often, reabsorbed into 
the school system. 

It is clear from the above that the recession of 1974-1975 had a 
dual impact upon employment in Taiwan. First, it was costly from 
the standpoint of idling production workers in most of Taiwan's high- 
export, labor-intensive industries. On a statistical level, unemployment 
soared and job opportunities shrank dramatically for young people 
and for those on the upper end of the educational scale. Second, how- 
ever, this unemployment was confined largely to a limited group of 
people who could easily be reabsorbed into family businesses or into 
the educational system. Heads of households were, for the most part, 
unaffected. This allowed Taiwan to escape the most serious conse- 
quences of a recession accompanied by a drastic cutback in consumer 
purchasing power. 


6 Ibid., p. 44. 
tIbid., pp. 46, 50. Toa 82% of the 15-24 age group who withdrew from 
the labor force went back to school. 
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Manpower Projections: Some Thoughts 


The problems which can arise from an economic structure in 
which unemployment singles out young people and the highly edu- 
cated are more social than economic in nature. Residents of Taipei 
have noted, for example, a dramatic increase in the level of juvenile 
delinquency over the past two years. Recent surveys show that the 
amount of time required to find desired employment has jumped from 
an average of six months in 1973, to almost two years in 1976. Even 
then, approximately one-half of these newly-employed young people 
report that the job does not match their training or interests. 

Unsuitability of skills to manpower requirements is also a critical 
problem in Taiwan. For the past two years the Chinese press has been 
citing cases of dislocations caused by poor coordination between man- 
power needs and the educational system. Since 1961, for example, the 
eight-fold increase in social science enrollments in universities has far 
outstripped increases in all other fields. Presently, almost 57% of 
university students are in social science and humanities fields, while 
only 29.6% are in areas such as engineering and natural sciences which 
impart skills immediately useful for economic development and con- 
struction.§ 

The liberal arts graduates, quite naturally, turn to jobs in teach- 
ing, and in white-collar, administrative positions. In doing so, however, 
they have encountered two problems. First, they find their training for 
managerial jobs often to be inadequate. One of the most common 
complaints heard from foreign firms based in Taiwan is the lack of 
good managerial talent. To counteract this situation, the Ministry of 
Education has developed a system of tax incentives and employer 
contribution programs between local industry, and junior colleges and 
vocational schools. ‘The result has been a slow increase in higher 
quality public and business administration graduates who can actually 
outcompete university graduates for jobs in these fields.’ 

Second, the demographic bulge caused by the age structure of the 
island’s population and the nine-year free education program has now 
worked its way through the system, resulting in a slow but steady de- 
cline in primary and middle-school enrollments, This means fewer 
teachers will be in demand, thereby eliminating a prime source of em- 
ployment for B.A. holders. Furthermore, as the Education Ministry 
continues to restrict high schoo] admissions and increase vocational 
school admissions, high school teaching posts will also become fewer.}° 

The major problem university graduates face, and which they share 


8 See a well-done three-part essay in Central Daily News, March 9, 11, 19, 1975 
(in Chinese), 

9 Ibid. 

10 Educational Planning Unit, Ministry of Education, February 1975. Figures 
were derived from mimeo reports issued by the Ministry during that month which 
were used for “in-house” planning sessions. 
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with middle-school] and high school graduates, is a lack of suitable 
skills for the existing job market. Part of the problem is cultural. Gov- 
ernment officials in the Education and the economics ministries com- 
plain that parents are too influenced by the Mencius doctrine—i.e., 
that “those working with their brain shall rule, those working with 
their muscles shall be ruled; the ruled shall provide, and the ruling 
shall enjoy.” The pursuit of status resident in a college degree brings 
great pressure to bear upon the high school student from his or her 
family. Little effort is spent to discern individual student needs or 
talents. Vocational guidance in middle and high schools is undevel- 
oped and inadequate. The result is often dissatisfaction on the part of 
the student. Those one out of five applicants who may gain entrance 
to a university through the rigorous examination system stand only a 
50% chance of securing admission to the department of their choice.+4 
‘Those 80% who fail the exam are generally unprepared for the job 
market, having studied only college preparatory courses in high school. 
‘Their choice is to attend vocational colleges and schools, where the 
intellectual and technical training is of a lower standard, or become 
dependent upon family support. Both options can cause severe psy- 
chological trauma for a youngster. 

Alongside this surfeit of ill-trained youth, Taiwan is also suffering 
a severe manpower shortage in many skilled labor and technical fields. 
From 1974-1978, the EPC and the Executive Yuan Youth Guidance 
Commission estimate only 30,000 new jobs will be available yearly for 
40,000 college and university graduates. Yet for engineering positions 
alone, universities will be able to provide only two-thirds of the trained 
individuals required by the economy.?” During that five year span the 
economy will need over 130,000 skilled workers, with the educational 
system able to provide barely half the requirement.1® ‘The Government 
has attempted to alleviate this shortage through the creation of techni- 
cal universities (the first began operation in 1974) and by increasing 
enrollments in vocational schools. However, the Jack of skilled per- 
sonnel for job vacancies also dictates a shortage of qualified instructors. 
Thus the situation becomes a self-feeding spiral of shortages. 

In light of the above facts, manpower projections have become haz- 
ardous ventures at best. Estimates rarely remain stable from one year 
to the next under Taiwan’s development plans. Therefore, I will not 
attempt to recite statistics which may already be obsolete. Rather, I 
will outline the main trends in the economy with respect to future 
manpower requirements: 


11'This conclusion represents a preliminary assessment of survey results from 
a questionnaire administered by the author to over 900 university students at seven 
Taiwan universities during 1975. 

12 Central Daily News, March 4, 1975, p. 4. 

13 Yen Tien-fu and Hsu Huan-mo, Education Planning and Manpower Devel- 
opment, mimeo (Taipei, Economic Planning Council, 1974), p. 5 (in Chinese). 
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(1) Through 1981 the demographic structure of Taiwan’s popula- 
tion will continue to put undue pressure on the job market. In 1974, 
approximately 43% of the population was under 15 years of age. These 
youngsters will soon reach child-bearing age. Even with a careful pro- 
gram of population planning, this radical increase in the childbearing 
age population will result in a total population of 18.4 million by 
1981.14 

(2) Due to a yearly increase of 324,000 in the 15 and over age 
group, an estimated 191,000 to 225,000 new jobs will be needed an- 
nually. At present, the economy is providing only about 170,000 new 
jobs each year. However, the EPC has estimated that during 1975 the 
economy’s ability to keep up with the increase in the labor force was 
actually reduced by an estimated 82,000 net job opportunities, and 
could continue on a downward trend depending upon world demand 
for Taiwan’s exports.15 

(3) Because of incompatability of skills to available positions, ap- 
proximately half of the available jobs each year will go begging for lack 
of skilled workers. This includes a present need for 64,279 skilled work- 
ers in the Government’s Ten Major Construction Projects.16 

(4) There will continue to be large surpluses of graduates on the 
university level in all fields except engineering and the natural sciences. 
The largest surplus of graduates will be from liberal arts fields, includ- 
ing law. While the increased demand for white collar workers and man- 
agers will continue to be greater than that for other occupations, it will 
not be sufficient to absorb the available graduates. In addition, the de- 
mand for teachers on the middle school and high school levels will 
begin to decrease gradually following a leveling off in 1975. Only on 
the university level will there be need for more faculty as student popu- 
lation on that level continues to increase.17 ‘The Ministry of Education 
projects that if present unemployment patterns continue, one out of 
seven university graduates this year will not find jobs.18 


Conclusion 


As it looks to the second half of the seventies, Taiwan faces eco- 
nomic problems common to many Third World countries. ‘The island’s 
economic planners generally believe that the post-1965 boom of 10- 
12% real annual growth and 18.5% yearly industrial expansion is over. 


14 Wang Chien-tsuan, “Problem of Youth Employment,” in Republic of China’s 
Sixth Four-Year Development Plan, 1973-1976 (Taipei: Economic Planning Council, 
January 1974), p. 228; see also, Economic Planning Council, Manpower Development 
in the Republic of China (Taipei, 1974), p. 11. 

15 EPC, Technical Manpower Coordination Board estimate. 

16 Economic Planning Council, Nationally Important Construction Plans and 
Problems of Manpower Sufficiency (Taipei, August 1974) (in Chinese). 

17 Educational Planning Unit, Ministry of Education, Taiwan's Student Enroll- 
ments and Teacher Needs in the Next Six Years, mimeo (Taipei, 1974) (in Chinese). 

18 Hou Chi-ming and Hsu Yu-chu, “The Supply of Labor in Taiwan: Unlimited 
or Limited?”, paper delivered at the Conference on Population and Economic De- 
velopment in Taiwan, December 29, 1975 to January 3, 1976, p. 13. 
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In 1974, Taiwan grew at only 0.6%, while real per capital income de- 
clined 3.5%. Industrial production declined 2.7% in 1974 following 
disastrous third and fourth quarters.19 However, by the end of 1975, 
some recovery was evident. GNP increased by 2.8% in real terms for 
that year, while industrial growth registered a 3.5% to 4.0% gain.?° 

Much of Taiwan’s economic problem can be attributed to the 
island’s dependence upon exports. In 1975, the total value of the trade 
sector amounted to 79% of GNP,? with trade concentrated on two 
countries, Japan and the United States. There is little likelihood this 
pattern will change. Since the early 1950s Taiwan has followed a con- 
scious policy of export-led growth.?? Further, Japan, as a source of 
imported materials, and the U.S., as the island’s largest export market, 
are unlikely to witness an erosion of their dominant positions in Tai- 
wan’s trade pattern in the foreseeable future. 

With its economy so dependent upon the external sector, the op- 
tions available to Taiwan in dealing with its economic difficulties are 
limited. In 1974, the choices made involved raising interest rates, end- 
ing import and export subsidies, and an immediate hike of 60% in the 
wholesale prices of basic commodities to curtail consumer spending. 
The result was a plethora of bankruptcies among smaller industrial 
firms, a virtual halt to industrial expansion, and an unexpected growth 
in imports contributing to a $1.3 billion balance of payments deficit 
for 1974. 

These draconian measures also retarded economic recovery in 
1975, though they did reduce the trade deficit to $611 million, and 
restrained inflation to a modest 5.2% increase in consumer prices. The 
outlook for 1976 is highly tentative. Diplomatic sources quote govern- 
ment projections of GNP growth exceeding 10-15% based largely on 
renewed world demand for ‘Taiwan’s exports. However, such increased 
demand may also renew inflationary pressures as domestic wages rise 
in response to exacerbated shortages of skilled labor.?3 

In the near future, ‘Taiwan’s economy is not likely to experience 
real growth rates approaching those of the early seventies. Nevertheless, 
a conscious policy of building ‘Taiwan into an “economic bastion” and 


19 Statistics on Taiwan’s economic situation in 1974 often differ from one 
source to another. The figures cited in the text are from the Economic Planning 
Council, A Brief Report on Taiwan’s Economic Situation, 1974, mimeo, (Taipei, 
March 25, 1975, p. 7); see also The Economic News (No. 277), May 7, 1975, p. D-1. 

20 Far Eastern Economic Review, January 9, 1976, p. 42; see also Economic 
Planning Council, A Report on the Economic Situation from January to November 
1975, ee (Taipei, January 1976), p. 1 (in Chinese). 

21 bid. 

22H. T. Lin, “U.S. Aid and Taiwan’s Economic Development,” in Conference 
on Economic Development in Taiwan, June 19-28, 1967 (Taipei, 1968), p. 302; also 
Neil Jacoby, U.S. Aid to Taiwan: An Evaluation of U.S. Economic Aid to Free 
China, 1951-1965, AID Discussion Paper No. 11, Bureau for the Far East, Agency for 
International Development (Washington, 1966), p. 47. 

23 Economic Planning Council estimates. 
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maintaining far-reaching trade and investment contacts worldwide will 
continue to be pursued. The thrust of this policy is to blunt the effects 
of increased international political isolation while strengthening the 
resolve of Chinese citizens on ‘Taiwan to maintain the island’s political 
and economic integrity. In an interview with a high cabinet official, 
the author was told that the theme of “return to the mainland” is being 
de-emphasized in favor of this “self-strengthening” orientation. 

The pursuit of economic self-strengthening will not succeed, how- 
ever, unless it involves efficient coordination of all sectors in society. 
In particular, better coordination of educational and economic policies 
is needed to provide sufficient manpower with appropriate skills to 
transform the economy. The present situation of an acute manpower 
shortage and labor surplus existing side-by-side suggests that a far- 
reaching overhaul of the educational system might be in order. In the 
case of ‘Taiwan, this means serious efforts by the government not only 
to raise academic standards, but also to alter prevailing cultural atti- 
tudes toward intellectual learning and mastery of labor skills. 


FRANK J. YOUNG is a doctoral candidate at the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy and Staff Assistant to Congressman John McFall. He conducted research 
in Taiwan in 1974-75 under an ITT Fellowship. 





THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM IN TAIWAN: 
STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS AND ISSUES 
FOR THE FUTURE 


J. Alexander Caldwell* 


IN RECENT YEARS, increasing attention has been given 
by national policy makers as well as by academic economists to the 
relationship between financial development and economic growth. 
There is a growing consensus that differences in national financial sys- 
tems can have very significant implications for the pace and pattern of 
economic growth in developing countries. 

In looking at a country’s financial system, it is useful to focus on 
three main elements of the system: the financial institutions, the fi- 
nancial instruments that are available, and the markets in which these 
instruments are traded. Countries differ widely with respect to the 
types and relative importance of existing financial institutions and in- 
struments. They differ also with respect to the “breadth, depth, and 
resiliency”! of their respective financial markets. In this paper, I will 
describe the three main elements of Taiwan’s financial system as they 
now exist, and will comment on the adequacy of the present financial 
system in the light of the country’s plans for more capital-intensive 
economic growth in the future. 


Financial Institutions in Taiwan 


Financial institutions are characterized by the facts that their as- 
sets are composed largely of financial instruments, and that their activi- 


1A frequently used phrase referring to the state of development of a country’s 
financial markets. “Breadth” means the size of the markets relative to the real 
economy, and refers also to the number of market participants. “Depth” refers to 
the markets’ penetration of the economy, as well as to the strength of supply and 
demand in the markets; that is, the proportion of the population participating in 
the markets, “Resiliency” deals with the ability of the markets to fulfill a country’s 
financial requirements with a minimum of disturbance, and particularly in the case 
of markets in long term funds, to the self-limitation of price movements through 
stabilizing speculation. 
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ties relate primarily to, and their income is derived mainly from, the 
holding of and transactions in financial instruments. Financial insti- 
tutions therefore may conveniently be classified according to the type 
and relative importance of financial instruments issued and owned— 
that is, according to the nature of the sources and of the uses of their 
funds. Table 1 categorizes the fourteen types of financial institutions 


TABLE 1: Financial [Institutions in Taiwan, by type 


Main uses of funds 
Main sources 
of funds Short-term claims Long-term claimse Corporate Stock 
a. Money 1. Central Bank of 
Chinab 
2, Commercial banks, e 
locally incorpo- 
rated 
b. Short term 3. Commercial banks, 
non-monetary incorporated over- 
liabilities seas 
4. Credit cooperative 
associationsd 


5. Mutual loans and 
savings companies 

6. Credit departments 
of farmers’ associa- 


tions 
7. Postal savings e 
system 
8. Central Trust of 
l Chinag 
c. Long term 9, China Development Corpora- 
marketable tion 
liabilities 
d. Long term g 10. Investment and trust compan- 
non-marketable iesf 
liabilities ll. Life insurance companiess 
12. Fire and marine insurance 
companiesg 
13. Central Resinsurance Corpora- 
tion 
e. Marketable equities h 
f. Non-marketable 14. Unorganized 
equities i money marketi 
g. Fiduciary f 


a “Long term” claims are those having an initial maturity of one year or longer. 

b Monetary metals and foreign exchange are other important uses of funds. 
From 1950 to 1961, the Bank of Taiwan carried out many central banking functions. 

eIt has been estimated that one-fifth or more of commercial bank lending is 
used for the finance of capital expenditures. About one-third of commercial bank 
lending bears a maturity of one year or more. Banks are allowed to purchase corpo- 
rate stock; stock forms only a very small part of their assets, however, and the new 
banking act presently before the Legislative Yuan will abolish their ability to invest 
in equities. 

d Credit cooperative associations also issue passbook savings deposits as well as 
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TABLE 2: Major Financial Institutions in Taiwan, by amount of financial assets 
outstanding® 


Value of financial 
assets outstanding, Per cent share of 
end-July 1975 total financial 

Institutional type i NT$ billion assets outstanding 
Commercial banks, locally incorporated 343.5 53.3 
(of which Bank of Taiwan) 81.0 12.5 
Central Bank of China 145.3 22.5 
Credit cooperative associations 35.6 5.5 
Postal savings system 32.7 5.1 
Investment and trust companies 20.3 3.1 
Commercial banks, incorporated overseas 20.5 3.2 
Credit departments of farmers’ associations 20.0 3.1 
Mutual loan and savings companies 14.3 2.2 
Life insurance companies 8.0 1.2 
China Development Corporation 3.5 0.5 
Fire and marine insurance companies 2.0 0.3 
Total 645.7b 100.0 


SOURCE: Central Bank of China, Taiwan Financial Statistics Monthly, Sep- 
tember 1975, 

a There is an element of double counting in this table. See, for example, Table 
l, note e. 

b U.S. $17 billion. 





presently existing in Taiwan by distinguishing between seven main 
sources of funds and three main uses. As is apparent from the table and 
its footnotes, some institutions may be classed according to more than 
one category of sources and uses. 

In Taiwan, about 75% of the total financial assets of financial 
institutions are held by the commercial banks and the Central Bank, 
as shown in Table 2. The six types of financial institution that tend to 
invest in long term assets (items 7 and 9-13 in Table 1) account for 
only one-tenth of total outstanding assets of the financial system. Fur- 
thermore, about half of this amount represents Postal Savings System 


checking accounts. 

e Savings collected by the postal savings system are redeposited with the Central 
Bank, which onlends them to commercial banks to support their long-term lending. 

f The trust department of the Bank of Taiwan and the Central Trust of China 
are included in this category. By far the largest proportion of the sources of invest- 
ment and trust company funds is composed of time deposits of over one year’s 
maturity. To a small extent, however, sources are truly fiduciary. 

g Insurance company uses of funds include substantial short-term claims. Also, 
the Central Trust of China still! does some insurance business. l 

h There are no open-end investment companies in Taiwan. 

i The unorganized or “curb” money market, of course, is not strictly speaking 
composed of financial institutions, that is, its participants are not formally struc- 
tured and legally sanctioned financial enterprises. 

3 This table is structured following the format utilized by Raymond Goldsmith 
in Financial Structure and Development (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1969), 
p. 15. 
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redeposits with the Central Bank, loaned on by the latter to commer- 
cial banks, which use the funds to support long term loans. 


The Central Bank: The Central Bank of China performs all normal 
central banking functions. It acts as banker and fiscal agent to the 
government, being responsible for currency issue, handling treasury 
receipts and disbursements, and also managing the country’s holdings 
of foreign exchange. It performs a substantial economic research func- 
tion, facilitating its role as advisor to the government on financial and 
economic matters. 

The Central Bank is also the bankers’ bank, providing lender of 
last resort facilities to the commercial banks. It makes a forward market 
in several key foreign currencies, permitting commercial banks to cover 
the exchange risks associated with the merchandise transactions of their 
clients, In addition, the Central Bank supervises the banking operations 
of almost all of the country’s financial institutions. It conducts periodic 
examinations of these institutions, paying special attention to the 
soundness of their business practices, and their compliance with mone- 
tary regulations; these examinations also permit the Central Bank to 
assess the appropriateness of prevailing monetary policies. Finally, the 
Central Bank has a strong interest in helping to ensure that the finan- 
cial system evolves in a fashion appropriate to the country’s economic 
needs. To this end, it undertakes or participates in numerous studies. 
It also arranges regular training seminars for the staff of the commercial 
banks, encouraging them to upgrade their skills. 

As in most countries, in ‘Taiwan the Finance Ministry also plays a 
major role in establishing the policy framework within which the fi- 
nancial system operates, although in constant consultation with the 
Central Bank. Moreover, in Taiwan the Central Bank governor tradi- 
tionally is a former finance minister. This fact effectively increases his 
ability to influence government financial and economic policy. 

There are thirteen commercial banks in Taiwan. Three are pri- 
vately owned, and the rest are owned by various levels of government— 
municipal, provincial, and national. Most have a foreign exchange de- 
partment and a savings department; two also have a trust department, 
and new regulations require that all commercial banks establish trust 
departments. 

The Bank of Taiwan performed most central banking functions 
between 1949 and the reactivation of the Central Bank of China in 
1961. There remains a special relationship between the Bank of Tai- 
wan and the monetary authorities. The Bank of Taiwan is by far the 
most important of the commercial banks; at NT $81 billion (U.S. $2.1 
billion),? its assets amount to about one-fourth of total commercial 
bank assets. 


"2 As of end-July 1975; unless otherwise noted, financial data cited herein are 
as of that date. 
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Eleven foreign banks have branches in Taiwan, all authorized to 
handle foreign exchange transactions. However, their local currency 
demand deposits may not exceed 12.5 times their paid-in capital—at 
present limited to $1 million. They may not accept time deposits. All 
foreign bank branches and representative offices must be located in 
‘Taipei. 


Cooperative-type Institutions: Three types of financial institutions 
have a significant cooperative aspect in their operations. Credit coop- 
eratives, established in urban areas, are authorized to accept deposits 
from and make loans to their members only; there are 76 such coop- 
eratives, with some 225 offices. Credit departments of farmers’ associa- 
tions in 291 of Taiwan’s townships receive deposits from and make 
loans to farmer members, handle remittances, and serve as agents for 
the Land Bank, the Cooperative Bank, the Farmer’s Bank of China and 
different government agencies in the supply of agricultural credit. 
Collateral requirements are less than in the case of commercial banks, 
a farmer’s ability to repay from the sale of future production being the 
most important criterion of credit-worthiness. 

Mutual loans and savings companies are eight in number, with 
‘a combined total of 122 branches. These institutions, which have their 
-origin in the traditional rotating credit pool found in many developing 
countries in Asia, accept deposits (at the same rates paid by the com- 
mercial banks) from members only. Assets consist largely of loans to 
members, frequently to finance the purchase of consumer durables. 


Other Financial Institutions: ‘The government’s postal savings system 
provides a fund transfer service through the large post office network. 
It also accepts savings deposits, which are lodged in turn with the 
Central Bank and, as noted, are made available by the latter to com- 
mercial banks in support of their long-term lending activity. 

Investment and trust companies, of which there are presently seven, 
were first established in the late 1960s. The intent was that they would 
develop sufficient expertise to attract from the public large amounts of 
long-term funds, thus broadening the market for public and corporate 
securities. They may also act as securities dealers, and may guarantee 
the financial obligations of corporate enterprise. Finally, there are 23 
insurance companies, life and property. There are no significant provi- 
dent or employee benefit schemes in Taiwan that are operated in such 
a way as to build up substantial long-term assets. 


Financial Instruments 


A financial instrument is created whenever an economic unit—a 
household, a firm, the government—produces more than it consumes 
and internally invests, and, rather than itself holding the excess pro- 
duct, makes it available to another economic unit in return for a fi- 
nancial claim issued by the latter upon itself. 
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Table 3 differentiates the major categories of financial claims out- 
standing in Taiwan by issuer, and in some cases by maturity and yield. 
As is apparent from the table, claims on the banking system account 
for about three-quarters of total claims outstanding. Claims on non- 
bank financial institutions represent only 6.3% of total financial in- 
struments outstanding. Claims issued by non-financial institutions, 
government and corporate, are an even smaller 1.7% of total financial 
instruments outstanding. The market value of corporate stock accounts 
for the remaining 15% of financial instruments. ‘There have been only 
five or six offerings of preferred stock. 

Although foreign trade bills are widely used in the financing of 
exports and imports, there are almost no domestic trade bills outstand- 
ing in ‘Taiwan. Promissory notes are also little used. The post-dated 
check, however, is a very important—although until recently, in the 
eyes of the monetary authorities, an improper—credit instrument. Fi- 
nance company paper does not exist. Certificates of deposit have in fact 
been issued by several banks beginning with the Bank of Taiwan in 
March 1975, but there were no dealers until March 1976, and so the 
instruments de facto were not negotiable. Residential mortgages, an 
important long-term financial instrument in many developed countries, 
are virtually non-existent although regular bank loans may be made for 
housing purposes. Convertible corporate debentures also are not avail- 
able. 


The Financial Market 


A description of a country’s financial system would be incomplete 
unless it were based on an understanding of the details of its day-to-day 
functioning. Such an understanding must include a familiarity with 
the magnitudes and directions of fund flows channeled through the 
market, with the regulatory framework within which the market op- 
erates, and with the functioning, as well as the relative importance, of 
the various mechanisms by which short term and long term funds are 
moved about in the market. 


Fund Flows: Gross national savings from national product? in Tai- 
wan in 1970-72 were equal to 82% of GNP-—an extremely high pro- 
portion by international standards. By far the largest share of the 
saving (70%) took place in the private sector: households, non-profit 
institutions, and private enterprise. Government provided 18% of gross 
national saving. Government enterprises accounted for the remaining 
12 

Ms 1971, the latest year for which flow of funds data for ‘Taiwan 
were available at the time this study was prepared, investment by the 
household sector was equal to only 16% of its savings. The major part 


8 That is, excluding current transfers from (to) the rest of the world. 
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TABLE 3: Financial instruments Outstanding in Taiwan, July 1975 


% of total Yield 

Amount financial Maturity range, 
outstanding instruments range, % per 
NT$ billions outstanding months annum 


I. Claims on the banking system 415.5 77.0 
A. Money 97.4 18.0 0 0.0 
Currency in hands of public 34.9 0 0.0 
Deposit money 62.5 0 0.0 
B. Quasi-moneya 208.5 38.6 
Time depositsb 27.0 0-9 7.5-10 
Fixed savings depositsb 136.7 12-36 12 
Postal passbook savings 19.9 
Deposits with credit 
departments of farmers’ 
associations 18.4 
Deposits with MLSC’s 10.4 
Foreign currency deposits 2.3 
Central bank treasury bills 2.6 
C. Other 109.6 20.3 
Capital accounts 43.0 
Foreign banks’ domestic 
liabilities 4.4 
II. Claims on other financial 
institutions 34.1 6.3 
A. Life insurance company 
reserves 7.6 14 
B. Property insurance company 
reserves 1.1 0.2 
C, Claims on development bank, 
investment and trust . 
companies, and trust 
departments of commercial 
banks 19.8 3.7 
D. Capital accounts of 
development bank and 
investment and trust 
companies 5.6 10 
HI. Claims on non-financial 
institutions 9.2 1.7 
A, Government bonds 6.6 1.2 4—12e 
B. Corporate bonds 2.6 0.5 10-22¢ 
IV. All claims 458.6 85.0 
V. Corporate stock, market value 81.0 15.0 
VI. Total 539.64 100.0 


SOURCE: Central Bank of China, Taiwan Financial Statistics Monthly, and 
Taiwan Stock Exchange. 

a Subitems in this category include some double counting. 

b Excludes deposits with mutual loan and savings companies, the credit depart- 
ments of farmers’ associations, and passbook postal savings deposits. 

e Since January 1974, bond issues are no longer redeemable at par, and yields 
therefore vary in accordance with money market conditions. 

a U.S. $14.7 billion. 
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of household savings (84%), therefore, was available to be transferred 
to other economic sectors. The government ran a small financial sur- 
plus, investing slightly less than it saved, Private and public enterprise, 
however, invested an amount equal to 21% of GNP, but saved only 
11% of GNP. This asymmetry between sectors was made possible by 
the intermediary role of the financial market, through which the house- 
hold and to a much lesser extent the government sectors gave up access 
to currently available goods and services in return for financial claims 
on enterprises, 

The public and private enterprise sectors each invested about twice 
what they were able internally to save in 1971. The two sectors differed 
substantially, however, in the pattern of obtaining funds from other 
economic sectors. 

Public enterprise, whose financial deficits were equal to 3.7% of 
GNP, comprise some of ‘Taiwan’s largest and most solidly established 
commercial, business and public service organizations. ‘Their net bor- 
rowings from institutions of the organized financial market amounted 
to 39% of their financial requirements. Net foreign borrowings met 
another 18% of the financial needs of government enterprises. Most of 
the remainder was in the form of capital increases and loans from 
government budgetary allocations. 

By contrast, private firms, whose financial deficit was equal to 
6.6% of GNP, raised the major portion of their net financing require- 
ments (82%) largely in the form of borrowings from individuals in the 
unorganized money market. Foreign. long-term capital inflows 
amounted to only 8% of their financial deficit. Indeed, their net fi- 
nancial transactions with the foreign sector, which included the net 
repayment of substantial trade credits, were in deficit by an amount 
equal to 7% of their overall financial deficit. Borrowings from financial 
institutions net of increased deposits with them were equal to 42% of 
the net financial deficit—a proportion similar to the case of govern- 
ment enterprise. In neither case was the issuance of stocks and bonds 
of major significance. 


The Central Bank and the Market: ‘The Central Bank of China, 
through its accommodations to the commercial banking system, is able 
to have a very important impact on the tenor of economic activity in 
‘Taiwan. There are three reasons for the great influence of the Central 
Bank. First, as earlier discussed, the banking system is by far the most 
important segment of the financial system, accounting for three-quar- 
ters of total outstanding financial assets. Second, as noted, net financial 
flows from the banking system to both the public and the private en- 
terprise sectors account for about 40% of the net borrowings of these 
sectors, and finance about 20% of their gross investment. Third, the 
commercial banking system is very dependent on the Central Bank 
for funds: at end-September 1974, for example, total accommodations 
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of the Central Bank were equal in amount to 41% of commercial bank 
demand, time and savings deposits. 

Central Bank regulation of the banking system is accomplished 
largely through interest rate policy, that is, through the setting of com- 
mercial bank deposit and loan rates by government fiat. To be sure, the 
Central Bank does have the power to vary commercial bank reserve 
requirements. It may also limit the amount of certain types of accom- 
modations to the banking system, as well as buy and sell government 
securities in the open market. For the reasons discussed immediately 
below, however, these three “traditional” mechanisms of aggregate 
credit control have been of limited relevance in ‘Taiwan. 

Until recently commercial bank reserve requirements by law could 
be varied only within a relatively narrow margin—e.g., between 10% 
and 15% in the case of commercial bank demand deposits. The efficacy 
of reserve requirement policy, however, is largely determined by the 
extent to which a change in required reserves may be expected to bring 
about a change in money supply. Of course, changes in reserve require- 
ments can in the first instance directly affect only that portion of money 
supply held in the form of demand deposits; but in Taiwan, currency 
held by the public accounts for a sizable 37% of money supply. Due to 
this factor as well as to the high propensity of income recipients to 
place funds in time and savings deposits, it is estimated that a change 
in the required reserves of the commercial banks leads ultimately to a 
change in money supply roughly only 114 times as great. A much more 
flexible reserve requirement policy is necessary if reserve requirement 
changes ‘are to emerge as a significant monetary tool. In fact, the new 
banking act greatly expands the scope of reserve requirement policy. 

With the Central Bank’s control reserve requirements broadened, 
reserve requirement policy could become quite effective. The com- 
mercial banks do not hold much in the way of liquid assets, whether 
government securities or short term corporate paper, nor does much 
of a market exist for such assets. The banks therefore would not be 
able to offset significantly the contractionary effects on lending of 
higher reserve requirements through sales of such instruments. 

The Central Bank does not employ direct quantitative credit 
controls in the sense of setting an absolute or percentage increase limit 
on permissible bank credit outstanding. There are, of course, no quan- 
titative limits on the accommodations that the Central Bank may ex- 
tend on the basis of approved rediscounts. 

Open market operations—that is, central bank purchases and sales 
of securities from the bank and nonbank public—are used in many 
countries to reinforce the effects on liquidity of changes in reserve re- 
quirements or in the discount rate. At present, however, open market 
operations with the intent of affecting domestic liquidity are not 
practical in ‘Taiwan. There are two reasons for this state of affairs. 
First, and most important, total government bonds and bills outstand- 
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ing are equal to only about 10% of money supply. Thus, Central Bank 
purchases and sales of even a very significant proportion of such obli. — 
gations outstanding could have only a relatively minor effect on money: 
supply. Second, in order to induce an increased rate of savings, since 
1959 the government has offered its own obligations to the public at 
attractive interest rates, and has guaranteed the bonds’ liquidity by in- 
structing the Bank of Taiwan to buy and sell them to the public at par. 
While no such guarantee has been offered to commercial bank holders 
of the bonds, in practice they do not “take a position” in them any- 
way; their holdings of public bonds have been determined largely on 
the basis of moral suasion by the authorities. In short, no fluctuation 
in the price of bonds was permitted, rendering them unsuitable for 
open market operations. As further discussed below, since early 1974 
bond prices have been allowed to fluctuate. Nonetheless, because of 
the small volume of bonds outstanding, open market operations large 
enough to affect aggregate liquidity would have major implications for 
their price, and would adversely affect public willingness to hold them. 

As a result of the foregoing considerations, the primary mechanism 
through which the Central Bank controls the relative tightness or ease 
of credit has been the discount rate. The discount rate is an actively 
used instrument of monetary policy, having been adjusted seven times 
between July 1972 and October 1975. The commercial bank rates are 
moved in concert with the discount rate. 


The Market for Short-term Funds: There is not much of a short term 
money market in Taiwan apart from commercial bank lending. The 
traditionally legally approved negotiable money market instruments— 
domestic trade bills, promissory notes, and only very recently, short- 
term Central Bank obligations—are utilized very little. As noted 
earlier, commercial paper and bank certificates of deposit were non- 
existent until 1975, and there is no finance company paper outstanding. 

The loan and deposit rates of the commercial banks generally 
move in the same direction, and with the same magnitude, as the Cen- 
tral Bank’s rates. Maximum and minimum commercial bank lending 
rates are set nominally by the Association of Banks. In fact, however, 
it is the monetary authorities who dictate the commercial bank rate 
structure. ‘The practice of setting a prime rate as a base for other lend- 
ing rates is not followed in Taiwan. Interest rates charged borrowers 
are always the maximum permissible rate, whatever the quality of the 
credit or the maturity of the loan. With the bond market so small and 
rates in the unorganized market so high, commercial banks have no 
serious competition from other lenders. 

The effect of this situation is that interest rates generally play no 
role in credit allocation in the organized financial sector. Of course, 
in times of credit tightness, some banks may insist on effective interest 
rates that are higher than the nominal rates. This may be accomplished 
through requests for compensating balances, or by means of delaying 
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the release of a loan already agreed upon. Under such conditions, con- 
siderations of loan maturity and customer credit-worthiness may in- 
deed play a role in the determination of effective interest rates on in- 
cremental lending. 

There is no equivalent of a federal funds market in Taiwan. ‘There 
is a small interbank market, however (about NT$14 billion in 1974) in 
which banks with excess reserves withdraw them from the Central 
Bank, and lend them to reserve-short banks. Interest rates in this market 
are set slightly below the Central Bank rediscount rate. 

Three-quarters of commercial bank lending must be collateralized, 
by fixed assets, inventories, government or private bonds, or other ap- 
proved negotiable instruments—of which, as noted, there are very little 
outstanding. In principle, only 25% of commercial bank lending may 
be in the form of balance sheet loans—clean advances, in other words. 

A major factor inhibiting the growth of a broader range of money 
market instruments has been the relatively underdeveloped state of the 
economy, but in addition it is necessary to cite the widespread use of 
the post-dated check. While no reliable data are extant on the value of 
such checks outstanding, one observer has suggested that in the late 
1960s as much as 40% of the net financing requirements of the private 
enterprise sector were being met through use of this instrument, and 
that it may have been the vehicle for about 75% of all transactions in 
the unorganized money market, most of the rest being private deposits 
with firms. Held by a nonbank creditor, the post-dated check in fact 
is a form of commercial paper. It sometimes happens, furthermore, 
that a bank will discount a post-dated check held by a customer, ex- 
‘tending a loan and holding the check as collatoral with recourse. 

There are several reasons for the popularity of the post-dated 
check. Of benefit to the creditor is the fact that failure to pay is a cri- 
minal offense. By contrast, the dishonoring of a trade bill or promis- 
sory note carries only civil penalties. Also, until recently the law pro- 
vided that a check had to be paid on sight, regardless of the date af- 
fixed. A creditor thus could accelerate payment on a post-dated check 
at any time that he desired. In addition, interest earnings implicit in 
the use of a post-dated check are virtually impossible for the fiscal au- 
thorities to identify. Collection procedures, of course, are much more 
convenient in the case of a check than for other negotiable instruments: 
checks are negotiable through the creditor’s bank, whereas other in- 
struments are payable where designated. 

From the point of view of the borrower, the major advantage of 
the post-dated check is that it represents credit without collateral. 
Also, while the implicit interest rate borne by the checks generally is 
much higher than in the case of bank loans (2.33% per month in the 
unorganized money market in September 1974 vs. 1.25% for unsecured 
loans of commercial banks), frequently the availability of credit is a 
more pressing problem to the borrower than its cost. 

The post-dated check is an integral and important part of Tai- 
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wan’s financial market—indeed, with its implicit interest rate fluctuat- 
ing according to the tightness or ease of credit in the economy gen- 
erally, it may be said to be the closest thing to a money market in- 
strument. Some observers have suggested that, given the widespread 
acceptability of the post-dated check, its use should be regularized. 
There would thus be less need to develop alternative instruments. 

In several respects, however, the post-dated check is an unsuitable 
credit instrument for an increasingly sophisticated financial system. 
Anyone having a checking account may draw the instrument, regardless 
of his credit-worthiness. Nor are there necessarily real goods supporting 
the check, in the sense that a domestic trade bill may be supported’ by 
a warehouse receipt for goods stored. 

The relationship between the real economy and the financial sec- 
tor that is implicit in the use of domestic bills of exchange thus is not 
present in the use of the post-dated check. This poses a serious ob- 
stacle to the implementation of monetary policy. For example, to con- 
trol price inflation the monetary authorities may wish to tighten over- 
all credit, while continuing to provide firms with adequate working 
capital. Financial management of this sort is rendered difficult by the 
widespread use of an instrument which serves both as money, and as 
a credit instrument: if post-dated checks were made eligible for redis- 
count at the Central Bank, there would be no means of assuring that 
the proceeds would be applied to productive rather than speculative 
activity. 

There is little likelihood that the popularity of the post-dated 
check in Taiwan will wane, however, as long as interest rates remain 
so much lower in the organized money market than in the unorganized 
market, and as long as money market participants continue to see sub- 
stantial relative disadvantages in the use of the legally approved in- 
struments. In 1974, however, the government did rule that post-dated 
checks could not be cashed prior to maturity. While in a sense sanc- 
tioning the use of the checks as instruments of credit, this measure will 
also make them less attractive to creditors. 

The new banking act, passed in 1975, provides for a more flexible 
pattern of commercial bank loan rates, in theory permitting loan in- 
terest rates to be related more closely to individual banks’ cost of funds. 
Furthermore, whereas the old legislation limited commercial bank 
lending to six months’ maturity except for loans supported by time 
and fixed savings deposits, under the new act, the maximum limit on 
loan maturity will be lengthened to one year, except that funds gen- 
erated by banks’ savings and trust departments, as well as by the new 
trust and investment companies, may be used to support loans of over 
five years’ maturity in some cases. 

The new banking act also broadens the definition of “security” for 
loans. In the past, loans could be secured only by registered immovable 

property, or approved securities. The new act provides that they may 
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also be secured by accounts receivable. As 75% of commercial bank 
lending must by law be on a secured basis, the measure will have the 
additional effect of increasing the market for trade bills. 

Furthermore, the new act substantially increases the monetary au- 
thorities’ discretion in setting reserve requirements. The two former 
types of reserve requirement were dropped, and replaced with a single 
requirement whose permitted range on demand deposits was broad- 
ened. A marginal reserve requirement on additional deposits of up to 
100% may be imposed. 

Finally, the monetary authorities have recently begun to lay the 
groundwork for the more systematic evolution of the money market. 
In October 1973, the Central Bank for the first time began issuing its 
own short term negotiable obligations. These bills were initially made 
available in NT$200 million tranches on a biweekly basis, bore a 
maturity of 91 days, and were sold at a discount to yield slightly more 
than the three-month rate for commercial bank time deposits. In April 
1975, the Central Bank began issues of 182-day bills also. ‘There is vir- 
tually no secondary market in the bills, however. Furthermore, non- 
bank participants (i.e., investment and trust companies) must buy 
them from or sell them to the commercial banks. 


The Market for Long-term Funds: In ‘Taiwan, the short term money 
market blends almost imperceptibly into the longer term capital 
market. Thus, much “short-term” credit extended by banks actually 
is regularly rolled over. In addition, Taiwan banking statistics indicate 
that 19% of total bank Joans and discounts outstanding in October 
1975 were justified for capital expenditures as opposed to current 
operations. While a substantial portion of commercial bank lending is 
long term in fact if not in appearance, the formal markets for long- 
term funds remain very underdeveloped in Taiwan. The bond market, 
particularly the market for corporate instruments, is minuscule in size. 

In the management of the bond market, the goals of establishing 
public confidence in long term obligations and promoting savings have 
been paramount. Bond issues were made almost as liquid as bank de- 
posits, redemption at par through the commercial banks being guar- 
anteed until 1974. In addition, interest payments on government bonds 
were made tax free. Corporate issues were guaranteed by commercial 
banks as to interest and principal. In spite of these policies apparently 
supportive of bond market development, the supply of bonds outstand- 
ing in recent years has declined in real terms. The nominal value of 
bond issues outstanding increased only 12% from the end of 1970 
through October 1975, and as a proportion of GNP declined from 
4.4%, in 1965-69 to 1.9% in 1974. 

Public demand for government bonds has remained weak because 
fixed savings deposits of over two years offered similar yields, were also 
tax free, and in fact were almost as liquid as the bonds since they could 
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be withdrawn with only a small penalty. Corporate bonds, of course, 
had largely to be taken up by the banks, since coupon rates, roughly 
equal to bank lending rates, did not offer to the individual investor the 
tax advantages of government bonds. 

Since January 1974, the authorities have allowed the price of both 
government and corporate obligations to be influenced by supply and 
demand in the market. Not surprisingly, there was some panic selling 
of bonds when increasingly tight credit policies resulted in generally: 
higher interest rates, and thus lower bond prices. Bond prices hit their 
low in June 1974, however, and have moved up substantially since then. 
More important, increased public understanding that fluctuations in: 
the price of a bond of a desired maturity have little effect on its ap- 
propriateness for an owner who plans to hold it until maturity may in- 
the long run contribute to a deeper market for governmental issues, 
and for corporate bonds also if their yields can be made relatively more 
attractive. 

Public securities markets generally differ from other financial 
markets in that in the former, investors either must make their own 
appraisal of the financial information available to them, or else must 
acquire expert advice in some other fashion. By contrast, controls and’ 
regular examinations by the monetary authorities generally assure the 
safety of assets placed with financial institutions such as the commercial 
banks, In Taiwan, as noted, public protection of the investor has’ been 
extended even further by the practice of having corporate bonds guar- 
anteed by the commercial banks. 

The stock market is another story. Here, major price fluctuations 
are the rule rather than the exception. In 1973, stock prices rose very 
rapidly, reflecting both the buoyant business conditions and the rapid 
increases in domestic liquidity. Since then, however, tight monetary 
policies, as well as the effect on the domestic economic outlook of the 
worsened international economic situation, led to a sharp fall in stock 
prices. By November 1974, the price index of the Taiwan stock ex- 
change was off 60% from its 1973 high. 

One reason for the marked fluctuations in stock prices in Taiwan 
is the small size of the stock market. There are only 63 companies listed 
on the Taiwan Stock Exchange. Their registered capital amounts to 
NT$22 billion ($580 million). Furthermore, in 1973, just seven com- 
panies accounted for about half of total transactions on the market. 
Interestingly, the ratio of the registered capital of listed companies to 
the registered capital of all incorporated enterprises has declined in 
recent years, and at end-1973 stood at only 8.5%. 

This disappointing record stems from a number of factors. Of 
course, the small number of companies listed on the exchange is partly 
the result of the relatively underdeveloped state, as well as the small 
relative size, of Taiwan’s economy. In addition, however, the govern- 
ment has not undertaken a positive program designed to increase the 
interest of investors in buying equities, or of corporations in issuing 
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shares, Certain fiscal measures used in other countries could increase 
the attractiveness of equity issues to both corporations and investors. 
For example, interest payments on government bonds and fixed savings 
deposits of two years’ maturity or longer are tax free; dividends, how- 
ever, bear a 10% withholding tax, and above NT$10,000 are added to 
taxable income. A wealthy investor thus is provided a significant in- 
centive to invest in the former rather than the latter. 

Several institutional considerations also serve to dampen public 
interest in the equities market. While there is a Securities and Exchange 
Commission, it is generally agreed to be inadequately staffed. Its audi- 
tors are too few in number to examine in sufficient depth the published 
accounts of listed companies. ‘The brokerage and underwriting pro- 
fession is also weak, partly because commissions have been unreason- 
ably low: 0.15% of transactions value in the case of market sales and 
purchases; 0.5%-1.5% in the case of underwritings of bonds and stock. 
In part because of inadequate remuneration, but also as a result of 
inadequately qualified personnel, the 29 brokers and dealers have been 
unable to perform a significant service function to the potential in- 
vestor.t The problem of information availability is exacerbated by the 
fact that disclosure requirements for listed firms are felt to be inade- 
quate. In 1974, however, underwriting commissions for both bonds 
and stocks were raised to 1% on a best efforts basis, and 3% on a guar- 
anteed basis. While these rates are still low by U.S. standards, the in- 
crease is a move in the right direction. 

Nor has the trading mechanism been satisfactory. Until recently, 
one-third to one-half of transactions took place on a “regular way” 
rather than a cash basis. The regular way basis provided for delivery 
and recording of securities transactions only every two weeks, leaving 
ample opportunity in the meanwhile for speculative practices. In late 
1973, however, the regular way basis was abolished, and all transactions 
are now settled and recorded on the day after the trade. Interestingly, 
the Stock Exchange places a maximum range, adjustable depending on 
market conditions, on the permissible daily movement in the price of 
any stock. In late 1974, with stock prices weak, the range was 5% up 
and 1% down. 

In conclusion, then, there are significant deficiencies in certain 
aspects of the long term capital market. The entire framework of the 
equities market is presently under scrutiny by the financial authorities, 
and changes are likely. 


Financial Deepening and Economic Growth in Taiwan: 
Past Experience and Future Needs 


The economic context: The key desiderata must be considered in as- 
sessing the effectiveness of the financial system of a developing country. 


4 There are eleven dealers, who may only buy for their own account, and 
eighteen brokers, who may only buy for customers’ accounts. 
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First, the system should be adequately supportive of the society’s major 
long run economic growth objectives. Second, it should be able to meet 
the daily and seasonal financial needs of the economy with a minimum 
of disturbance. 

With respect to the first of these goals, it is important to keep in 
mind that Taiwan is presently in the process of modifying its long run 
economic growth strategy. The approach followed thus far, and with 
great success, saw first the establishment of a strong agricultural base 
and then the development of export-oriented light industry. This 
strategy was appropriate to the country’s available human and natural 
resources; it made possible continuing improvement in its interna- 
tional accounts; and it facilitated a significant reduction in income 
disparities. Now, however, the government plans a shift toward a more 
capital intensive development program, envisaging rapidly increased 
investment in medium and heavy industry, chemicals, and in supporting 
economic infrastructure. This program has been decided upon in part 
because the country is beginning to experience Jabor shortages in cer- 
tain sectors, in part because there is now the requisite technical and 
managerial capacity, and in part because markets are now felt to exist, 
domestically and externally, for the output of the planned new enter- 
prises. The proposed new pattern of development is timely and ap- 
propriate, although there may be some merit to delaying a portion of 
the planned investments until the international financial and economic 
scene is more favorable. 

The new growth strategy implies a substantial increase in capital 
requirements, According to the Sixth Four Year Plan, the proportion 
of fixed investment in GNP was projected to rise from an actual 24% 
during 1970-72 to around 30% by the late 1970s. Thus, either the 
domestic savings rate will have to rise, or Taiwan must become some- 
what more dependent on external capital. Particularly given the 
stresses facing international capital markets for the next few years, a 
strong effort should be made to finance most of the increased expendi- 
tures domestically. 

In addition, it seems unlikely that, as industrial activity becomes 
more capital intensive, the industrial sector will be able to maintain 
an internal savings rate equal in amount to roughly half of investment 
spending. It will also become increasingly inappropriate for industrial 
capital spending to be financed on the basis of short term rollovers of 
commercial bank borrowings, let alone through private deposits in the 
unorganized money market. A pressing requirement is therefore devel- 
oping for additional sources of long-term external industrial finance. 


Some caveats: As noted above, some important steps have been 
taken recently to develop ‘Taiwan’s financial system. Further measures 
are envisaged. Indeed, the evident need for an evolution in certain 
aspects has led some observors to conclude that the country should 
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press ahead with a broad program simultaneously to strengthen all 
aspects of the financial system. It is too often forgotten, however, that 
successful development of the full range of money and capital market 
institutions is unavoidably very demanding of specialized skills that 
are in particularly short supply in developing countries. Not only must 
there be established a well-conceived and mutually consistent set of 
laws and regulations specifying such essentials as corporate accounting 
and disclosure practices, stock and bond listing requirements and trad- 
ing procedures, and other legal, regulatory and organizational prerequi- 
sites for financial market development, but these laws, regulations and 
desired market practices must also be effectively implemented. Relevant 
information on the business outlook for corporations must be dissemi- 
nated to actual and potential investors on a timely basis and in a 
meaningful format. Fraudulent activity, of course, must be kept to a 
minimum if public confidence in the financial markets is to grow. 

However, personnel of the quality and quantity necessary for such 
a broad development of the securities markets could also play key 
roles in improving the functioning of other financial institutions that, 
in the case of Taiwan, are making a much more important contribu- 
tion to the country’s financial needs. Furthermore, the benefits associ- 
ated with rapid development of long-term securities markets are not 
entirely unambiguous. Allocation of savings through the capital mar- 
kets, even more than through commercial banks, tends to discriminate 
in favor of large firms. While Taiwan’s growth strategy for the 1970s 
will require more long-term financing of large firms, in the interests of 
social equity it will remain important to ensure that adequate attention 
continues to be paid to the credit needs of medium-sized and smaller 
businesses. Also, of course, since the economy of Taiwan ts relatively 
small, it will be difficult to achieve economies of scale across the full 
range of securities industry activities. 


The Past as Guide to the Future: In light of these considerations, it is 
well to emphasize once again the very significant success that has been 
experienced during the last two decades in raising the domestic savings 
rate and channeling the funds thus made available to productive ac- 
tivity, corporate and non-corporate. The financial system as it has 
evolved since the mid-1960s has been sufficiently effective to support one 
of the highest rates of economic growth in the world. Table 4 provides 
some indicators of Taiwan’s progress in deepening its financial system. 

Taiwan’s success in financial deepening is due fundamentally to 
the wholehearted implementation of measures designed to make the 
holdings of certain financial assets attractive to the public. Above all, 
this has meant that interest rates on time and savings deposits in the 
commercial banks have generally been kept high enough to offer savers 
a positive real rate of return in spite of inflation. 

Confidence in the banking system—the only financial market par- 
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ticipant that can efficiently reach the quasi-totality of the population— 
has been particularly important in this regard. Currency in circulation 
has declined progressively from 56% of money supply in 1951-54 to 
36% in mid-1975, indicating growing public acceptance of bank de- 
posits. Time and savings deposits broadly defined (quasi-money) have 
grown from only 4% of GNP in 1952-54 to 41% in 1975. ‘The propor- 
tion of time and fixed savings deposits bearing a maturity of one year 
or longer has risen progressively from 64% in 1960 to 77% in October 
1975. Since 1960, furthermore, bank deposits deflated by the wholesale 
price index—that is, real lending capacity of the banking system—have 
grown seven times. All of this represents a substantial record of success. 

There are several additional respects in which the quality of 
banking services might be improved. From the viewpoint of the de- 
positor, a substantial simplification of normal banking operations 
would be appropriate. The Bank of Taiwan is already carrying out 
experiments along these lines. On the lending side, there is increasing 
sentiment that the present form of relationship between banks and 
their industrial and commercial clients will be inadequate for the 
more complex financing requirements of the future. In particular, it is 
suggested that for large projects a single bank should play the lead 
financing role, researching in depth the credit aspects of the financing, 
then leading a syndicate of banks in the provision of funds. This ap- 
proach to commercial bank financing at present is not used in Taiwan. 


The Capital Market: In the perspective of ‘Taiwan’s new growth 
strategy, probably the most serious deficiency of the country’s financial 
system is the inadequacy of existing mechanisms for attracting long- 
term funds and allocating them for capital expenditure. While steps 
have been taken to lengthen the average maturity of commercial bank 
lending, commercial banks should not be expected to meet a significant 
portion of the needs of private corporations and public enterprises for 
funding in excess of three to five years. This should be the function of 
the bond market, and to a lesser interest the market for equities. In- 
deed, it is widely recognized that in developing countries, while the 
development of long term capital markets may not have a major effect 
on the propensity to save, nonetheless, by altering the composition and 
lengthening the average maturities of financial instruments outstand- 
ing, they can significantly increase the efficiency with which savings 
are allocated. 

Unfortunately, the corporate bond market in Taiwan remains of 
minuscule proportions. Nongovernment securities cannot compete with 
the tax-free yields offered on long-term government issues and savings 
deposits of two years’ maturity or longer. Some observers estimate, for 
example, that corporate bonds would have to yield half again as much 
as government bonds or two year savings deposits that are tax free to 
be attractive to the nonbank public. The country’s more important 
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corporations, however, would have no incentive to borrow at such 
rates. They can raise funds from the commercial banks at a small 
spread over the cost to the banks of attracting long-term deposits, and 
that cost is in effect subsidized by the government through its waiver of 
income taxes on the interest paid on these deposits. 

It can be reasonably argued that, in the past, stable and tax-free 
yields on government bonds and savings deposits did play an important 
role in helping to establish public confidence in long-term financial 
instruments. Today, however, with that confidence already established, 
there is little reason to continue the practice of issuing government 
bonds at effective interest rates so attractive that corporate instruments 
cannot compete. To make it possible for corporations to issue their 
obligations to the general public, it would seem appropriate for the 
government to end the practice of issuing its own instruments on a tax 
free basis. In addition, interest payments on savings deposits of two 
years’ maturity or longer should also be made fully taxable. 

To be sure, these changes would require that interest rates on such 
deposits and on government bonds be raised if they were to continue 
to attract a flow of funds of similar magnitude. The argument is often 
heard that because savings deposits are held largely by the wealthy, in- 
terest rates would have to be very substantially raised—by a proportion 
roughly equal to the reciprocal of the present maximum marginal in- 
come tax rate.” 

It is certainly true that about 75% of savings deposits of one year’s 
maturity or longer are held by only 13% of depositors in these instru- 
ments, It does not necessarily follow, however, that if deposit interest 
payments were made taxable, interest rates would have to be raised to 
the point that their after-tax return to investors in the highest tax 
bracket was equal to the present return. Rich depositors might well be 
willing to accept a somewhat lower rate of return, given the paucity of 
alternate instruments of similar risk. More important, a higher rate of 
interest would increase the willingness to save of those with lower in- 
comes—and thus lower marginal tax rates. This effect could more than 
offset the disincentive to those at the highest marginal tax rate of end- 
ing the tax benefit.® 

Of course, if such a change were implemented, commercial banks 
would have to be allowed to adjust upward their long-term loan rates 
to reflect their higher cost of funds, The result would be to render un- 
profitable (or uneconomic in the case of non-profit-making government 


5 Thus, if an investor is paying income taxes at a marginal rate of 50%, he will 
be indifferent to receiving interest payments of 10% on a tax free basis, or 20% on 
a taxable basis. 

6 Because of the lack of long-term institutional investors in Taiwan, bond 
maturities would probably have to be fairly short initially—perhaps in the four-to- 
seven year range. 
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investment) certain projects that now ‘appear profitable only because 
the government has waived its tax claims on the interest payments as- 
sociated with these long-term financial instruments. 

A major advantage of such a course of action, then, would be that 
the productivity of new investment in Taiwan would be raised. Fur- 
thermore, with the cost of capital no longer subsidized but reflecting 
more closely its scarcity relative to the other factors of production in 
the economy, new investment undertaken would be more appropriate 
to Taiwan’s actual resource endowment. 

Should the tax-exempt status of interest payments on long-term 
instruments in fact be ended, the time would also be appropriate to 
abolish the practice of setting interest rates by fiat. Rather than having 
the monetary authorities attempt to establish by trial and error a new 
level of interest rates inclusive of tax that would attract a flow of 
funds similar in volume to that previously generated, the commercial 
banks should be allowed to bid in the market for their long-term de- 
posits. They would soon find an interest rate that equated their ability 
to attract such funds with the demand for them. As many business 
firms at present are willing to borrow in the unorganized money mar- 
ket at rates up to two and one-half times higher than those charged 
by the commercial banks, the average long-term commercial bank rate 
of interest that would result undoubtedly would be somewhat higher 
than the present administered rate. Of course, if banks were allowed 
to differentiate between borrowers on the basis of relative creditworthi- 
ness, loan rates charged the most credit-worthy of companies might not 
change greatly. 

The effect of these measures would be to shrink the size of the 
unorganized money market. With the commercial banks paying a higher 
rate of deposit interest, many persons, particularly of lower and middle 
income, who presently invest excess funds at significant risk in rotating 
credit pools or with private companies, would find the additional re- 
turn on such investments no longer worth the risk, and would transfer 
their financial assets to the banking system. By the same token, enter- 
prises previously forced to borrow in the unorganized money market— 
because at the artificially low long-term loan rates demand for available 
bank funds outstripped supply—-now would find that they could bor- 
row from the banks, at rates higher than the banks used to charge, but 
lower than those that were charged in the unorganized money market. 

Indeed, a monetary reform of this nature, while resulting in higher 
loan rates charged by commercial banks, could be expected to lower the 
average loan rate—which includes the rate on loans made through the 
unorganized money market-—-to the enterprise sector as a whole. The 
reason for the lower average loan rate, of course, would be that the 
increased intermediary role of the organized financial sector would re- 
duce the risks on, and increase the liquidity of, the savers’ assets. An- 
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other advantage would be that by more fully integrating the financial 
system, it would increase the effectiveness of aggregate credit control 
measures imposed by the monetary authorities. 


The Money Market: Of course, to leave long-term rates to market 
determination while continuing to rely on administrative action for 
adjustments in short-term rates probably would result in sizable inter- 
est-related inter-maturity fund flows as monetary conditions changed. 
Such a phenomenon would be very undesirable, given the need for a 
stable market for long-term funds. 

The best way to minimize such undesirable inter-maturity fund 
flows would be also to free short-term rates to respond to market pres- 
sures. Indeed, while rapid development of the market for long-term 
funds seems more pressing from the viewpoint of the country’s economic 
requirements than does evolution in the money markets, the former 
would probably be extremely difficult of achievement without the latter. 
In addition, the present time seems particularly opportune for an at- 
tempt to develop the money market, since poor business conditions 
have made the post-dated check an asset of increasingly questionable 
quality. 

Furthermore, the 1974~75 liquidity squeeze in Taiwan has under- 
lined how useful for purposes of monetary control would be a broadly- 
based market in domestic trade bills. If such a market existed, the 
monetary authorities could arrange attractive rediscount facilities at 
the Central Bank for approved bills, while continuing to apply strict 
controls on other types of credit growth. Thus—in theory at least—the 
legitimate working capital needs of business would continue to be met, 
while undesirable activity would be restrained. 

In reality, of course, institutional deficiencies would for some time 
at least tend to inhibit the smooth functioning of all aspects of a more 
market-based approach to monetary regulation. The accounting pro- 
fession in Taiwan, for example, remains very underdeveloped. It would 
be virtually impossible to ensure that funds lent in principle for the 
purpose of trade finance were not used for other purposes. The prob- 
lem would be exacerbated by the fact that many of the medium-sized 
and larger firms in Taiwan are part of commercial /industrial conglom- 
erates, and fund transfers between individual units of such groups are 
both commonplace and virtually impossible to trace. 

In spite of the difficulties that will be encountered in the develop- 
ment of a broader market for short term funds, efforts in this direction 
should be continued. As noted, further development of the long term 
capital market will be facilitated thereby, as will the implementation 
of measures presently utilized in monetary management. Perhaps most 
important, however, the rapid evolution planned for the country’s eco- 
nomic structure during the rest of the decade, as well as Taiwan’s al- 
ready very large, and still increasing, dependence on the world econ- 
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omy, require that the monetary authorities be provided with an in- 
creasingly broad range of policy instruments for the financial manage- 
ment of the economy. As noted, the new banking act will make a sub- 
stantial contribution to that end; now is also the time to begin de- 
veloping broad markets in treasury bills, trade bills and commercial 
paper. 

A concerted effort further to develop the equities market seems 
perhaps less pressing at this juncture, given the broad range of special- 
ized skills that are essential to rapid evolution in stock market tech- 
niques, and also given the fact that, in gross terms at least, the stock 
market is not particularly underdeveloped relative to those of countries 
at similar stages of economic development. Indeed, in late 1974, the 
proportion of stocks in the value of total financial instruments out- 
standing was roughly similar to the United States. 

In conclusion, then, efforts at further development of Taiwan's 
financial system should give first priority to improving the effectiveness 
of the country’s commercial banking system. Second, a major effort 
should be made to broaden the sources and increase the amount of 
long-term finance for industrial development; in this regard, special 
attention should be given to the development of a market for corpo- 
rate bonds. If in the process long-term interest rates can be freed to 
market determination, then the average productivity of new invest- 
‘ ment is likely to rise. In addition, the relative importance of the un- 
organized money market will decrease, thereby enhancing the ability 
of the monetary authorities to regulate the financial system. ‘Third, con- 
sideration should also be given to further development of the short- 
term money market. If short-term interest rates continue to be set by 
administrative fiat while long term rates are set by market forces, siz- 
able inter-maturity fund flows could result, impeding the development 
of a long-term market in corporate bonds and bank loans and deposits. 
In addition, a more developed short-term market would have significant 
implications for the ability of the authorities to manage the economy— 
an increasingly important desideratum as the economic structure be- 
comes more complex internally, and more dependent on foreign trade 
and international financial developments externally. Finally, it seems 
fair to say that a major effort to improve the market for equities can 
be delayed somewhat without unduly unfavorable impact on the ability 
of the financial system to meet the country’s economic needs. 


J. ALEXANDER CALDWELL, an Associate Economist with the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, was an Eisenhower Fellow in Taiwan in 1974. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM AND STUDENT 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR IN NEPAL 


Louis Hayes 


| IN RECENT YEARS, students have been one of the most 
important agents of political change throughout the world, in a num- 
ber of cases providing the force which toppled governments. The poli- 
tical strength of students, therefore,. clearly is evident. However, they 
do not constitute a consistent political force. Despite talk of “student 
movements,” there actually is little by way of institutionalized student 
involvement to be found in any political system. But while student po- 
litical activity tends to be spasmodic in character, its occurrence is 
usually important. There is strong correlation between the frequency 
and intensity of student activity and corresponding political change. 

Part of the explanation for the political salience of students in 
underdeveloped countries derives from their systems of education. 
‘There are three important characteristics of education in underdevel- 
oped countries which have had considerable political significance. 
First, there has been emphasis upon rapid expansion of educational 
opportunities. This reflects not only a desire for an informed popula- 
tion, but also recognition of the need for trained and skilled man- 
power. Second, the non-technical areas of higher education have ex- 
panded at a rate often in considerable excess of the capacity of society 
to absorb the number of people trained in these fields. ‘There is a sur- 
plus of graduates in the fields of law and humanities, for example. 
Third, there tends to be a close connection between level of educa- 
tional attainment and level of expectation in employment and status. 
Often these expectations do not correspond to real opportunities. In 
India, Thailand, Korea, Turkey and a host of other countries radi- 
calized political behavior is common among students in part because 
of their frustration over goal achievement. 


1“The result, now a commonplace, is a vast and nearly uncontrollable increase 
in the number of unemployed and under-employed school leavers, whose political 
orientation toward the polity is marked by disaffection and alienation, and whose 
behavioral disposition is basically anomic. Indeed, it is a category strikingly like 
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In Nepal one might expect this pattern to repeat itself. ‘There has 
been and will continue to be expansion of the education system. A 
growing educated elite may begin to display radical political behavior 
as disequilibrium occurs in the processes of political and economic re- 
cruitment. But in a very fundamental sense, Nepal has embarked on 
an approach to education which sets it off from.other countries in 
South Asia and from most underdeveloped countries. There are at 
least two reasons why Nepal might not follow the patterns emergent 
in other countries. First, there is a very small educated elite in the 
country. The system of higher education has only existed for a short 
time and is still quite small even for a country the size of Nepal. 
Nepalese students are not significantly politicized and radicals are few 
in number. Second, Nepal’s New Education System is designed to re- 
duce the problems of educational development by eliminating at least 
some of their causes. | 

This article is an attempt to assess the impact of the New Educa- 
tion System (NES) upon the role of students as a political force. ‘The 
paper consists of three parts. The first part briefly reviews the political 
activities of students and their impact upon the development of Nepal’s 
institutions and policies. The second part describes the basic compo- 
nents of the NES and the changes anticipated as a result of its imple- 
mentation. The final section analyzes these developments in the con- 
text of current knowledge of modernization and attempts to evaluate 
their importance for the future. : 


Recent Political Activities of Nepalese Students 


The most recent significant political transformation in Nepal was 
the Royal Coup of December 1960. This cannot be considered a mod- 
ernizing transformation to the extent that new political elites assumed 
control of the regime. Rather the coup emphasized the traditional 
characteristics of the system and returned the monarchy to a position 
of pre-eminence, a position it had not enjoyed since the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Since 1960 the strength of the monarchy has been enhanced by 
systematic efforts to keep potential institutional rivals weak and poli- 
tically ineffective.” 

It is under these conditions of growing entrenchment of traditional 
authoritarian political power that student political activity has emerged. 
It is unlikely that students, new and inexperienced as political actors, 


the urban, under-employed, semieducated ‘masses’ of the pre-independence agita- 
tional period, who helped to catapult the present governing elites into power. The 
latter, in a very ironical way, confront the progency of their own populist agita- 
tion.” James S. Coleman, Education and Political Development (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965), p. 29. 

~ 2Leo E. Rose and Margaret W. Fisher, The Politics of Nepal (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1970), pp. 40-41. 
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will be a significant force of modernization when the forces of “tradi- 
tionalization” are so vigorous. 

Nepal is one of the less modernized countries in the world and has 
a very small and simplistic educational system. There is only one unt- 
versity in the entire country—Tribhuvan University in Kathmandu 
founded in 1959—which offers graduate education. In addition, there 
are several colleges scattered around the country, some offering two- 
year programs, others four-year baccalaureate degrees. The college 
level student population is small, lacks a tradition, and is politically 
inexperienced and naive as it has only been since 1951 that Nepal has 
had any significant contact with the outside world. 

Education at the secondary and college levels has only been in 
existence in many parts of the country for a short period. Institutional 
facilities are few and marginal in quality. There is a general shortage 
of qualified teaching staff and teaching materials; methodologies and 
equipment are rudimentary. Given these limitations on physical and 
staff resources, the quality of the educational product is low. Many of 
the teaching staff at the upper levels are foreign-educated, drawing par- 
ticularly upon Indian experience. ‘Those educated in either the U.S. 
or England have a much higher status than those instructors receiving 
M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s from India. Those educated at Tribhuvan have the 
lowest status. The government has been tightening up recently making 
it difficult for Nepalis to go abroad for graduate education. Moreover, 
students studying abroad may be assigned to five years of service to the 
government upon their return to Nepal. 

Leadership of student groups is weak and ineffective. There is no 
large body of unemployed college graduates such as in India, nor are 
there many professional students, two common sources of student lead- 
ers. Communication among and integration of the component parts of 
the education system—high school, college and university—are poor. 
Students lack experience and opportunity to engage in the kinds of 
behavior that makes their counterparts in other countries powerful. 

Students have not been able to mobilize other groups by protest 
activity. Workers, peasants and professional groups which might be 
potential allies of students are largely unsympathetic, and in fact weak 
politically themselves. Due to the absence of urban areas, a constricted 
political arena, and lack of prior experience in protest and resistance 
activities, student efforts are likely to be ineffective. They have not 
developed the sense of “prestige,” real or assumed, that Indian students 
have. ‘The use of such prestige factors for developing a sense of iden- 
tity or for intimidating other sectors of society has not emerged. 

As in India and Latin America, the college campus in Nepal is 


3 Group politics exist on only a limited scale. A regime attempt to establish 
“official” organizations of workers, peasants, women, youth, and former milita 
has, if anything, hindered the emergence of such groups. Binaya M. Shrestha, A 
eae Organizations in Nepal (Kathmandu: unpublished manuscript, 1971), 
pp. 13-14. 
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supposed to be off limits to the authorities, especially the police. But 
students have not been able to exploit the sanctuary idea to promote 
solidarity. The Vice Chancellor can and does invite government au- 
thorities out to the campus when he sees fit.4 

For the most part, the government has been able to moderate stu- 
dents’ behavior and take advantage of their weakness as an interest’ 
group. The government has so far been able to coopt and/or control 
student activity and in some instances has used it for its own ends. 
Nepal has a very weak sense of national identity and students have 
been encouraged to parade and demonstrate in support of patriotic 
goals and symbols. The regime has had no difficulty controlling student 
behavior when it has taken on anti-systemic overtones. The loyalty of 
the police and the military to the monarchy is uncompromised. ‘These 
circumstances do not combine to produce a strong and cohesive student 
movement. | 

At the present time, students show little discontent with the sys- 
tem. Some dissatisfaction is evidenced by the foreign-educated elite, 
who are generally sympathetic to “modernization.” Having acquired 
training and outlooks common to Western countries, they are some- 
times impatient with the slow processes of change in their own coun- 
try, particularly with respect to economic growth. There is also some 
sentiment for political changes that are basically inconsistent with the’ 
monarchical system. 

In the future this group of discontented intellectuals may provide 
a catalyst for generating a more vigorous student movement. But this: 
is tempered by another characteristic of the political system. Political 
and economic power is concentrated in the Kathmandu valley. The 
children of elite families from this area often receive their education 
abroad where they are exposed to modern ideas and practices. Yet upon 
their return, they assume elite positions in the essentially traditional 
political and economic order. Modernization constitutes a threat to 
the continuation of this elite arrangement, a circumstance which re- 
duces the number of those calling for reform. Nor are students edu- 
cated in Nepal likely to augment the ranks of a modernizing elite. 
‘These students have not yet developed modernizing attitudes, nor do 
they consider themselves deprived or frustrated which could lead to 
anti-systemic orientation. Although employment opportunities for col- 
lege trained people are modest, this has not yet created a serious prob- 


lem since the system can absorb significantly more people with higher 
levels of education.5 


„4 The sanctuary of the campus is most likely to be upheld when it protects 
children of the reigning elite. In Nepal, many children of the elite pursue higher 
education abroad especially at the university level and, to a lesser degree, at the 
secondary school level. 

5 There have been instances where persons with doctorates have been unable 
to find work. But these usually involve highly specialized scientific fields for which 


Nepal has little or no immediate need. The country needs relatively few nuclear 
physicists, for example. 
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Nepalese student activism has been addressed primarily to sub- 
stantive issues concerning the students themselves and only occasionally 
involves larger political questions. Of the three types of agitational 
activity—protest, rebellion, and revolution—almost all action is con- 
fined to the first. There has been some limited “rebellion” involving 
narrow and parochial interests of students such as college exams. 

Student activity has been limited and not anti-systemic. Hence the 
regime’s response to it has not been to suppress the activity because it 
is viewed as illegitimate. Given this perspective, the regime has either 
controlled student activity as it pertains to parochial student grievances, 
or exploited it as it supports regime goals. An example of the first type 
of phenomenon is the issue of college exams. While a detailed account 
of the system of examination that obtained prior to 1973 cannot be 
entered into here, it is nevertheless a condition relevant to student be- 
havior. Under the British Indian system, which Nepal formerly fol- 
lowed, degrees. are awarded upon successfully passing an exam after 
some years of study. Student interest is therefore drawn to and con- 
centrated upon the questions contained in the exams and the ma- 
terial upon which they are based. 

In April 1970 there was a disturbance at Durbar School over exam 
questions set by Tribhuvan University, the students maintaining that 
they were too difficult. Several students refused to take the exam and 


created a disturbance resulting in several arrests and suspensions of the’ 


right to sit for the exams in the future. Other students were mobilized 
by this incident and demanded a reexamination and a lifting of the 
suspension order from those involved in the first incident. The Vice 
Chancellor and the Registrar of the University were “gheraoed’® and 
a list of demands presented by the students. A protest march was un- 
dertaken in Kathmandu; it was met by the police and some arrests 
were made. l 
_ The resolution of this problem was fairly typical. The arrested 
students were kept in jail for a while and then released when the usual 
promises not to misbehave had been extracted from them. Student sus- 
pensions were taken under review as was the matter of exam questions 
and syllabus content. It is very common in Nepal for these matters to 
drag on for an interminable length of time, which occurred in this 
instance. By using the tactics of delay and minimal compromise, the 
government was able to prevent the students from mounting a sustained 
effort for change. 
Another example illustrates the cooptation of student activity for 
the purposes of the regime. In 1970 the ten year trade and transit 
agreement with India expired. Negotiations for renewal of this agree- 


6A practice common in India where disgruntled workers or students lock the 


plant manager or university official in his office and will not allow him to leave 
until grievances are met. 
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ment were stalled over Nepal’s demands for greater economic conces- 
sions from India. The Nepalese government charged that India was 
exerting pressure by withholding supplies of kerosine, cement and 
other basic necessities. In open calls for public support for Nepal’s 
position, the government attempted to generate a strong sense of 
Nepalese self-identity or nationalism.’ 

Student groups were particularly accommodating. Diverse groups 
which did not normally cooperate found common cause in this issue. 
The pro-monarch, the pro-democratic (Nepali Congress), and the pro- 
communist student factions pooled their resources to hold rallies, 
seminars, and demonstrations. There were even a few instances of vio- 
lent confrontations between Nepalis and Indians along the border. 
All this served the government's desire for popular support of its effort 
to win concessions from India. The attempt was unsuccessful, however, 
as the agreement signed in 1971 reflected Indian rather than Nepali 
views on the trade issue. 

Perhaps more significant was the growing expectation that King 
Birendra would effect changes in Nepal’s political system after his 
accession to the throne in 1972. These expectations were fueled by 
Birendra’s support for some rather modest reforms. He indicated a 
willingness to break with such traditional notions as the one that the 
King is a reincarnation of Vishnu, although the ‘phrase’ was used at his 
coronation. He also caused concern among the royal family by threaten- 
ing to curb some of their more self-serving abuses of privileges.§ How- 
ever, the King seems to have in mind only the older generation, not his 
own. i 

In. response to Birendra’s seemingly pro-reform stance and the 
willingness of opposition politicians to state their demands openly, 
Nepalese politics have been radicalized somewhat. Among the mani- 
festations of this have been student demonstrations in support of re- 
forms in the political system and in the University.9 This included a 
country-wide student strike during August 1972. Although the strike 
was suspended with the onset of the Fall holiday season, it was the 
most imiportant political action by students yet to occur.?® 

The strike was prompted by a variety of issues ranging from politi- 
cal goals to grievances associated with the educational system. Students 
objected to the government’s use of the Security Act and the State 
Offenses Act to. suppress political activity. The students objected vig- 
orously to a code of conduct developed by the University administra- 
tion; the New Education System had also come into force changing the 
nature of higher education. 


7See, for example, stories and editorials in Rising Nepal, December-January 


8 Far Eastern Economic Review, September 2, 1972, p. 19. 

9 New York Times, August 19, 1972. 

10 Y. N. Khanal, “Nepal in 1972: A Search for a New Base-Camp,” Asian Survey 
(February 1973) pp. 211-216. 
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The August strike was the only instance in the history of the stu- 
dent movement in Nepal where a mass effort was organized, factions 
worked together, and a general strike at the University was effected in 
an effort to achieve student defined goals. During the course of the 
strike ideological and even revolutionary slogans were employed to an 
extent unprecedented in the past. A serious confrontation occurred 
with the police. ‘There were many arrests, violent processions in the 
streets of Kathmandu, and a new level of radicalization of students. 

Early in August 1972 student groups attempted to organize a mass 
strike in opposition to the New Education System. While the police 
were not physically present on campus, there were some on the fringes 
of the University, particularly at the main gate. On August 10 the police 
arrested two students whom the students claimed were within Univer- 
sity grounds. This action provoked even more vigorous efforts by the 
students, significantly strengthened their cohesiveness and shifted their 
attention away from concern with educational matters toward political 
questions. 

After violence had occurred in the streets and after revolutionary 
slogans appeared on walls around the campus, the police entered the 
University grounds in force. They occupied the student dormitories 
from August 22 until September 4. Students were not on campus until 
September 20 when classes resumed. The arrival of the police ended 
the campus demonstrations and other activities of the students. The 
escalation of rhetoric not only provoked police intervention; it also 
ended the unity among the students. Most students are not revolu- 
tionaries who want the monarchy replaced with something else. They 
are more concerned with specific policies such as the Security Act and 
with the educational system. Accordingly, when revolutionary slogans 
appeared, the moderate elements among the students withdrew their 
support for the strike. 

The strike was blunted in other ways. A negotiating team of stu- 
dents met with University officials and presented a list of demands. 
Most of the demands concerned the NES and reflected understandable 
anxieties of.students facing something new and untried. Political de- 
mands such as abolition of the Security Act and the establishment of a 
free press were so vague as to present no particular problem for the 
government. ‘The educational demands were agreed to while the politi- 
cal demands were agreed to “in principle.”1 The authorities promised 


11 The students’ list of demands included the following: 

1. The University code of conduct should be modified. Students should have a 
voice in proposing changes in the New Education System. 

2. There should be a vigorous program to provide employment for University 
- graduates. There should be no hindrances on obtaining higher education. 

3. The best four out of six internal assessment exams should be counted. More 
emphasis should be placed on field work activity in University courses. 

4. There should be a new bridge within three months and four buses daily to 
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that they would not use the Security Act “arbitrarily,” for example. 
The intensity of student feeling was dampened by the partial accession 
to their demands. 

At the time of the strike, some of the student leaders had applied 
for passports to attend conferences in Europe. The government prom- 
ised to grant these passports if the strike ended. The student leaders 
thus had an interest in bringing the affair to a conclusion and above 
all in keeping it from getting out of hand. This attitude, of course, 
diminished interest on the part of the leadership for pursuing the strike 
effort, Further, awareness of this arrangement by other students weak- 
ened the leader-follower relationship, which was not especially strong 
anyway. 

The strike of August 1972 illustrates clearly the dilemmas of stu- 
dent political activism. On the one hand, there are significant issues 
which the students regard as salient to themselves and they do have 
the potential for a vigorous effort. This can escalate rapidly if they are 
provoked by police intervention or any unevenness in controls and re- 
pression. Student anger can be prompted by a series of arrests made at 
once rather than arrests as such. But on the other hand, students are 
not sufficiently radicalized to sustain a political effort designed to win 
major political concessions. They are not well versed in the kinds of 
goals they might conceivably advocate. The degree of political com- 
mitment to goals that are at variance with the status quo is very low. 
Instead, students have a very high commitment to achieving goals that 
only the regime is able to grant, in particular, jobs. Students will not 
engage in activity that jeopardizes their prospects for employment. 
Since the government controls the job market, students find themselves 
in a position to be easily coopted. 


The New Education System 


The New Education System was initiated in late 1971 after several 
years of planning. The late King Mahendra established a National 
Education Advisory Council in 1968 under the leadership of then 
Crown Prince Birendra. Foreign influence on the NES was consider- 
able. As early as 1962 a UNESCO team suggested ways and means of 
reforming Nepal’s education system. Americans particularly were in- 
fluential through a variety of AID projects including the Janak Edu- 


cation Materials Centre which develops books and other instructional 
materials. 


the University. There should be more books in the library. 

5, All charges against students should be dropped. 

6. Various laws to control political activity should be abolished or modified. 
Pe 7. The government should provide compensation for peasant victims of police 
rings. 

8. There should be a free press. 

9. The Gurkha recruiting centers should be abolished. 
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The thrust of the NES is stated in the preface of the plan itself: 


The plan is primarily aimed at counteracting the elitist bias of the 
inherited system by linking it more effectively to productive enterprises 
and egalitarian principles. It; in brief, is commited to tackle irrelevant 
and disorganized varieties of education that still exist in the country. 

. The plan calls for unifying education into one productive system that 
serves the country’s needs and aspirations, The concept of education as 
an end to white collar jobs is being replaced by a new concept that re: 
gards. education as an investment in human resources for the develop- 
ment of the country.12 


Under the new plan, the education system is organized into six 
levels: The first level consists of three years of primary education and 
is aimed at basic literacy. The second level is called lower secondary. 
and consists of four years devoted to “character building:” Secondary: 
education begins with the eighth year. and runs through the tenth. 
The objective at this third level is to produce skilled workers by im- 
parting vocational training. The fourth level is the certificate level of 
higher education. It consists of two years and is aimed at low level 
technical manpower. ‘The fifth is the diploma level consisting of two 
more years and is designed to produce middle level technical man- 
power. Levels four and five combined constitute the normal bachelor’s 
degree college education. The final level is aimed at producing high 
level technical manpower. This is the area of graduate education and 
is called the Degree level. ‘There is an additional category called: 
research which is equivalent to doctoral work. 

One of the factors which contributes to radical student politics in 
many underdeveloped countries is the existence of a sizable number of 
“professional students” and those who continue their education be- 
cause they do not have anything else to do. Three features of the NES 
are intended to discourage this practice. One of these is the establish- 
ment of a National Development Service. After completing one year 
at the diploma level the student must serve one year in a service pro- 
gram somewhere in Nepal, especially in the rural areas. The National 
Development Service is composed of four corps: education, health, 
agriculture, and construction. Eventually for those seeking graduate 
degrees this would entail two separate years of national service, one 
after three years of college and another after one year of graduate work. 

The National Development Service was formally-inaugurated in 
June 1974. At the inaugural ceremony, students surrounded the Prime 


_ 2 The National Education System: Plan for 1971-76 (Ministry of Education, 
His Majesty's Government in Nepal, 1971), p. i. This may be a more realistic way 
t measure social development. In a country as poor as Nepal, the prospects for 
significant economic. growth are limited. “Human resource development .. . may 
be a more realistic and reliable indicator of modernization or development than 
any other single measure.” Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers, Education, 
Manpower, and Economic Growth (New York: McGraw Hill Book Go., 1964) p. 10. 
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Minister and the Education Minister. Students objected that the Na- 
tional Development Service would not be constructive, and also pro- 
tested that the Rs 200 per month stipend was inadequate.* On July 
93, 1974, a group of degree level students who were required to begin 
NDS work picketed the Vice Chancellor. Several were arrested. After 
talks with student representatives, university authorities agreed to most 
òf the demands. Monthly allowances were increased from Rs 200 to 
Rs 300. A clothing allowance was increased from Rs 250 to Rs 500. 
Women students were permitted to work in areas convenient to them. 
A demand to reduce service from two semesters to one was not met. 
After the agreement all arrested students were released. | 

A second feature of the NES is the commitment to “reduce the 
number of those taking arts and humanities and increase the number 
who elect technical subjects.”14 This would be implemented by quota 
systems and by incentives in the scientific-technological fields. 

Third, the NES calls for a system of exams at each stage of the 
education process. “Terminal examinations will be held at the end of 
each level and admissions in the next higher level will be contingent 
upon passing them.”!5 In order for these exams to be effective, they 
must be based either upon a quota system (i¢., a certain percentage 
will pass) or upon a system whereby passing the exam will be deter- 
mined by standardized performance criteria. It is clearly the intention 
of this provision to preclude the entry of numbers of students in excess 
of the capacity of the system to employ them. 

Prior to the NES, the educational system in Nepal followed the 
British Indian pattern. Students took a variety of courses and “sat” 
for a comprehensive exam after two years at the certificate level and 
four years at the diploma level. The content of courses—“the syllabus” 
—was determined by persons other than the instructor, although he 
may have been involved. Generally, the exams were written by persons 
other than the course instructors and the exams were graded by per- 
sons other than those who had written the questions. While instructors 
may have been involved in the total process, they did not have com- 
plete control over course content, examinations, and grades. 

Students often became agitated when they felt the exams did not 
reflect the contents of the syllabus. Instructors had little incentive to 
improve themselves professionally because the content of the course 
was predetermined for them. Nor were they given monetary or other 
kinds of rewards for research. The grading process frequently took 
months; students did not know if they had passed or not until well 
into the next term. The importance of classes themselves was question- 
able since students could and did pass exams by simply reading the 
books on the syllabus, never attending class. The only real tangible 


13 Nepal Press Digest, Vol. 18 (July 1, 1974), p. 262. 


14 The National Education System: Plan for 1971-76, p. vii. 
18 Ibid., p. 10. J Dig 
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advantage to attending class was that so many marks were given for 
minimum attendance. These marks would then be added to the stu- 
dents total including the final exam grade. Passing would be a func- 
tion of receiving a sufficiently high number of marks; class performance 
as such was of little consequence. 

Such an approach to higher education differs from the American 
system in which professors are accustomed to having complete control 
over their courses from content to grades. The NES at the college and 
university level reflects American influence. While the terminal exam 
system is retained, additional emphasis is placed on satisfactory per- 
formance in class. A certain number of points are assigned toward the 
total necessary to pass by a method called internal assessment. ‘That is, 
exams are given in courses and the marks received on these exams 
count toward the total necessary for passing. Thus, much more empha- 
sis 1s placed not only upon attendance but also upon performance in 
course work than had been the case formerly when attendance alone 
mattered. Professors are encouraged to improve their scholarship and 
research and they are to receive financial rewards and promotions on 
the basis of such work. Announcement of exam results are to be made 
promptly, thus avoiding the delays that had characterized the old sys- 
tem. 

The announcement of the NES at first provoked anxiety among 
students and faculty. Students perceived it as a threat to their survival, 
fearing that the new system would so tighten up requirements that 
none of them would pass. The new system would impose standards of 
performance with which the student population was basically un- 
familiar. Faculty members felt they would be expected to deliver more 
in the classroom and be involved in a wider range of activities without 
additional compensation or provision for professional preparation. 
These concerns were reflected in the 1972 strike. 

The NES is to be implemented in a gradual way in order to make 
adjustment as smooth as possible. The University has made a number 
of concessions to the students which tempered some of their anxiety. 
At the primary and secondary levels the plan calls for a five year im- 
plementation phasing. There is also a gradual shift away from general 
education’in favor of vocational training. While the present college 
population is affected only slightly, future generations will be prepared 
for the new system at the primary and secondary levels. It is an ad- 
vantage that the educational system in Nepal is not so old and well 
entrenched that transformation becomes difficult because of vested 
interest. 

A serious confrontation with University authorities over imple- 
mentation of the plan occurred in 1975. The national service provision 
and limitations on enrollments are particularly objectionable to stu- 
dents. Most are not eager to spend a year or two working in some re- 
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mote mountain village. Enrollment limitations generate considerable 
anxiety among undergraduate students whose expectations for graduate 
degrees leading to professional careers appear threatened. 

Students went on strike in April 1975 to protest these measures. 
They demanded that more students be allowed to enroll and that a 
larger percentage of students sitting for the degree exams should be 
allowed to pass. They proposed that the service requirement be re- 
duced to six months and that women should be allowed to serve in 
their own communities. For the first time faculty members became in- 
volved in the issue and several were later dismissed. The University 
administration negotiated with a student committee for three months 
during which the campus was closed. It was conceded that women 
should serve in their own communities, but the authorities held firm on 
the one year national service provision. While classes resumed in June, 
many students continued their agitation. The authorities threatened to 
nullify the agreement if conditions did not return to. normal. All stu- 
dents arrested during the disturbances were released by the end of the 
year. Most of these issues can probably be worked out to the satisfac- 
tion of students while at the same time retaining the integrity of the 
plan. The national service program, however, may continue to prove 
troublesome. 

There are two reasons why sustained resistance to changes at the 
college level may not occur. ‘The new system poses little threat to a 
student’s status or future. ‘There seems to be no ‘serious opposition to 
internal assessment; rather, it provides some tangible justification for 
attending class. Raising academic standards and discouraging large 
enrollments in the arts is addressed more to the future. Under the 
new system, in theory at least, the selecting out process will occur at 
the secondary level and those who reach college will have a very good 
chance of completing their degrees. 

The second reason is more practical. The college degree is one of 


the few achievable avenues for personal advancement and elite status, 


Ascriptive criteria are still important, of course, but are coming to 
operate more and more in association with education. That is, in the 
absence of education, even family and caste connections are not suffi- 
cient for obtaining social position. Education provides the skills neces- 
sary as political and economic development occur. 

At the present time there is no surplus of college graduates, Most 
Nepalis with this level of training are able to find employment that at 
least approximates their expectations. As yet there is no large body of 
graduates with generally unmarketable skills in arts and humanities. 
While there are some frustrated individuals, students as a group have 
no cause for strong opposition to the system. Most are able to accomp- 
lish their goals within it. Since they have reason to expect that their 
employment goals will be fulfilled upon the completion of their edu- 
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‘cation, they are generally unwilling to jeopardize this by agitation 
against the system. It is when the anticipated fulfillment of these ex- 
pectations declines, that anti-systemic behavior increases. 

Another reason why students are likely to adapt to the new system 
and in fact become favorable toward it is that the expansion of primary 
‘and secondary education opens up new job opportunities (see ‘Table 1). 
Moreover, the emphasis is upon improving the quality of education, 
and the need for expanded vocational training has created a whole 
new realm of job opportunity involving various areas of educational 
expertise. It can be expected that for many years the demand will ex- 
ceed the supply. 

In this connection, the Nepalis must guard against two dangers. 
On the one hand, if access to educational opportunity is overly re- 
strictive, the elite status of those with higher education will be rein- 
forced. This could lead to social conflict and to frustration on the part 
of persons denied higher education. On the other hand, education 
cannot be too easily obtained without the product being diminished 
in quality and an excess of graduates being produced. In the latter 
eventuality the regime will be tempted to expand public employment. 
Many of these jobs would likely become sinecures with little functional 
relationship to development. 

The NES has its greatest impact at the lower secondary and secon- 
dary levels. As Table 1 shows, enrollments at the primary level did not 
reflect major changes from 1969 to 1971. This was due mainly to the 
fact that before 1971 the primary level consisted of grades 1 through 5. 
Under the new plan it consisted of only 1 through 3, While the NES 
calls for an increase in the enrollment at the primary level from the 
pre-1971 figure of 32% up to 52% of the number of school age chil- 
dren, this does not produce major change because 76% of the students 
in grades 1-5 were in grades 1-3. Also there appears to have been a 
fairly close correlation between the number of teachers available in 
1971 and the plan target of a 30 to 1 student-teacher ratio. Hence there 
is no appreciable need for new teachers. ‘This aspect of the plan ac- 
‘cepted the lesser importance of primary education for modernization. 

At the lower secondary and secondary levels the changes are dra- 
matic. From 1965 to 1971 enrollment projections jumped from 103,069 
students to 270,987. This resulted from several factors. Two years of 
primary school were included at the lower secondary level in the NES. 
The plan called for expansion of education at this level especially in 
vocational training, as well as a reduction in the drop-out rate. The 
number of teachers required increased dramatically. In 1969 there were 
‘5,251 teachers at the secondary level. In 1971 10,839 were required. 
From 1971 to 1975 an additional 3,365 teachers were required under 
the new plan. Perhaps even more significant is the number of teachers 
required in vocational subjects: in 1969 there were 151 vocational 
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teachers, while in 1975 approximately 1,300 were needed to implement 
the NES. 

The implications of this for higher education are profound. First, 
additional teachers must be trained to implement the plan. Second, 
since the subject matter of education under the new plan is changed 
in favor of vocational subjects, in-service training for teachers becomes 
a high priority. The expertise for such training is the responsibility of 
higher education. By and large the colleges and universities are not in 
a particularly good position to respond to this need. Moreover, higher 
education itself is subject to changes under the NES, There is to be 
a shift from general subjects such as commerce, which has a large enroll- 
ment, to more technical fields such as science and engineering. Enroll- 
ment in general education (art, humanities) is to be reduced as a per- 
centage of the total. Enrollment in higher education was to be reduced 
from 27% of the number of secondary school students in 1971 to 19% 
by 1975.18 The additional burdens placed on higher education by the 
NES demand immediate attention and a considerable investment of 
money and talent. 


Conclusions 


There now exists a considerable literature on student political 
behavior and its relationship to political development. In general stu- 
dents are supportive of the regime (or at least do not engage in non- 
supportive behavior) as a function of regime legitimacy, the character 
and degree of repressive control, and levels of frustration. 

Regime legitimacy is essentially the degree to which the citizenry 
or politically relevant public voluntarily support the authorative rule- 
making structure of the society. All governments use force in varying 
degrees to maintain order and control. Some coercion is needed to ob- 
tain compliance with the law. When the legitimacy of the regime is 
high, there will be general compliance with public policy because it is 
considered appropriate. There may be grumbling but people will gen- 
erally go along. However, in some instances the government must rely 
extensively upon force to insure obedience and to maintain its exis- 
tence. In these cases, the use of force itself becomes a variable in deter- 
mining the effectiveness and legitimacy of the regime. 

Nepal’s political system is somewhat of an anomaly in the con- 
temporary world. It is one of the few remaining ruling monarchies, It 
is a traditional, autocratic, nonmobilizing regime which is experiencing 


16 Applications for admission at the diploma and certificate levels in July 
1974 exceeded the number of openings available by a ratio of 3 to 1. At the uni- 
versity level, openings in the Institutes of Science, Humanities and Social Science, 
and Business Administration, Commerce and Public Administration were increased 
from 3800 to 5922 to accommodate demand. There were 7195 applicants but the 
figure was somewhat inflated as students applied for admission to more than one 
program. Nepal Press Digest, (July 29, 1974); p. 309. 
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rather considerable modernization. Despite this, there has not yet de- 
veloped a cohesive threat to the legitimacy of the regime. ‘There is no 
widespread discontent or frustration and what political opposition 
there is operates rather ineffectually from sanctuaries in India. 

The authority of the King is personal, traditional, absolute, and its 
source is divine. The authority of all other officials and institutions are 
derived from the personal sanction of the King. During the reign of 
King Mahendra (1955-1972), autocratic rule was strengthened by the 
reassignment, demotion or arrest of persons who represented real or 
implied threats to the system. No competitive political power base was 
allowed to emerge. Political parties were declared illegal and the mili- 
tary and bureaucracy were closely controlled by the Royal Palace. A 
constitution was promulgated in 1962 restating the sovereignty of the 
King. He gave the constitution to the people; accordingly, he can take 
it away. 

This would seem to be an ideal setting for the now familiar ex- 
pansion-contraction cycle of political development. Dozens of coun- 
tries have experienced this dialectic where traditional polities undergo 
expansion in the level of participation followed by greater or lesser 
degrees of confusion and instability. Autocratic intervention occurs 
usually from the military which restricts and regulates participation. 
These regimes tend to be inflexible and unadaptable, resulting in 
pressure for expansion of participation, and the cycle repeats itself. 

So far, however, Nepal has escaped the more traumatic experiences 
of this cycle. It is an hypothesis of this paper that one explanation for 
this can be found in student political behavior. It is widely accepted 
that an important basis of agitational political behavior lies in the 
frustration-aggression syndrome. In order for protest, violence, or 
other forms of anti-systemic behavior to occur, there must exist con- 
siderable discontent. However, the frustration of immediate, personal 
interests is not a necessary condition for aggressive behavior. Frustra- 
tion can occur over failure to achieve broader social goals. It is the 
latter type which is more likely to mobilize support for political op- 
position. 

In any event, fundamental discontent with the system or some of 
its aspects underlies all agitational behavior. What people believe is 
more significant than objective conditions. As such, it is very difficult 
for the regime to control behavior by manipulation of the physical and 
social environment. Education, political indoctrination, and experi- 
ence are more effective in changing peoples’ perceptions which, of 
course, takes time. Efforts to accommodate demand for change when 
discontent has become widespread frequently only serves to stimulate 
the level of demand and the strength of protest. Under such conditions 
the probabilities of legitimacy crises and regime transformation are 
increased. 

The condition of relative deprivation as the basis for frustration 
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exists only to a limited degree in Nepal. Since the frustration-aggression 
syndrome is predicated upon perceptions and beliefs, the legitimacy 
variable is appropriate for discussing student behavior. Joseph Szylio- 
wicz points out that “when students possess feeling of ‘societal depriva- 
tion,’ . . . almost by definition, the government and the ‘rules of the 
game’ are both viewed as illegitimate.” 1" 

There also appears to be a connection between the attitude of the 
regime toward student activities and the existence of relative depriva- 
tion. If the regime looks upon all political activities of students as il- 
legitimate, a situation of deprivation is created—the students are de- 
prived of any means of legitimate behavior. Any political behavior 
will be looked upon as anti-regime, because of the physical and ideolo- 
gical constraints imposed upon the students. If student political be- 
havior is illegitimate, then how can such behavior be anything but 
anti-systemic? The regime must move to constrain such behavior in all 
instances. Consequently, students are frustrated and a cycle of protest- 
suppression ensues. 

The case of Nepal is instructive in this regard. In Nepal, there is 
little immediate prospect of significant regime transformation resulting 
from socio-economic change, outside penetration, or political action. 
‘The country is among the poorest in the world. It is an absolute tradi- 
tional monarchy without experienced political movements that could 
have influenced its basic social and political configurations. Therefore, 
the regime essentially has control of its own destiny, at least in the 
short run. 

Three conclusions of significance for political development can be 
drawn from this analysis. First, the attitude of the regime toward stu- 
dents or other potentially disaffected groups may provoke such political 
actors into an anti-systemic posture. If the regime assumes a hardline 
position in the face of relatively mild demands for change, the prob- 
ability that these demands will escalate is increased. Conversely, if 
these demands are met, even if only symbolically, the chances of escala- 
tion are diminished. The spirit of accommodation that has existed in 
Nepal has significantly dampened prospects for radical activity among 
students. 

The second conclusion concerns the intensity of anti-systemic be- 
havior once it exists. Bryant Wedge has suggested that restrictions on 
the behavioral manifestations of discontent may provoke even more 
vigorous behavior, ultimately reaching the point of violence.18 If such 
constraint is considered desirable or necessary for the safety of the 
regime (in the eyes of the regime itself), it must be applied rigidly and 
consistently to be guaranteed of maximum effectiveness. Basically, this 


17 Joseph S. Szyliowicz, A Political Analysis of Student Activism: The Turkish 
Case (Beverly Hills; Calif: Sage Publications, 1972), p. 71, 

18 Bryant Wedge, “The Case Study of Student Political Violence: Brazil, 1964 
and the Dominican Republic, 1965,” World Politics, XXI (January 1969), p. 194. 
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" requires permanently removing potentially troublesome elements from 
among the ranks of students before they cause trouble. Application of 
repressive controls may in the long run be self-defeating, however. If 
discontented groups do not have some means of grievance satisfaction 
the most likely alternative is conspiracy and revolution. But if con- 
trols are combined with alternative means of satisfaction, the chances 
of avoiding political dislocations are enhanced. ‘The New Education 
System meets both requirements. There are restrictions on educational 
opportunities and upon political expression. But these are offset by ex- 
panded employment opportunities and by the greater use of objective 
criteria in evaluating academic performance. 

Finally, in Nepal, there has been an inverse relationship between 
the strength of the protest effort and the extent to which student goals 
are achieved. Student goals are modest and they are not incompatible 
with the integrity of the system. The key obviously is to maintain a 
delicate and precarious balance. The desires of students for personal 
advancement must be balanced against the needs of the country. The 
need to maintain the integrity of the educational process, indeed the 
entire system, must be weighed against the potential danger of increas- 
ing frustration and provoking anti-systemic behavior. Social improve- 
ment must be encouraged at the risk of endangering the legitimacy of 
the regime. The probabilities of such a balance seem better in Nepal 
than in many other countries in the developing world. 


LOUIS HAYES is Professor of Political Science at the University of Montana, 
Missoula. 


INDONESIAN POLICIES TOWARD THE 
CHINESE MINORITY UNDER THE NEW 
ORDER : 


Leo Suryadinata 


THE CHINESE IN Indonesia, numbering about 3.5 mil- 
lion, are a heterogeneous and complex community. Culturally they 
can be divided into Indonesian-speaking peranakans and Chinese- 
speaking totoks; legally they can be classified as Indonesian citizens 
and aliens cutting across the above-mentioned cultural divisions; poli- 
tically they are split into pro-Jakarta, pro-Peking and pro-Taipei 
groups and others who are not sure of their orientation. ‘The majority, 
however, remain politically passive. Economically the Chinese are 
heavily engaged in trading activities and are influential in Indonesian 
economic life, but they are still far from controlling the Indonesian 
economy in the way that the Dutch did prior to 1957. 

Despite the heterogeneous nature of the local Chinese community 
in Indonesia, most indigenous Indonesian leaders, with the exception 
of those affiliated with the communists and minor left-wing parties, 
perceive the Chinese as a homogeneous group which controls the In- 
donesian economy, resists assimilation and is loyal to an outside power, 
especially the People’s Republic of China (PRC). As to the economic 
power of the Chinese, President Suharto has been quoted as saying 
that the Chinese, constituting less than 3% of the Indonesian popula- 
tion, dominate 70% of the Indonesian economy.! There is evidence 
that the indigenous Indonesian leaders’ perceptions rather than the 
actual conditions of the Chinese influence Indonesian policies toward 
this minority group. Understandably, Indonesian governments from 
Sukarno to Suharto have introduced policies aimed at curbing Chinese 
economic strength and assimilating them into the indigenous popula- 
tion. Nonetheless, these policies have often been modified to suit do- 
mestic political and economic realities at specific periods of time. Since 


1 Shih-chie hua-ch’iao nien-chien (English Title: 1969 Universal Chinese Ouer- 
seas Directory) (Hong Kong, 1970), section on “Yin-tu-ni-hsi-ya” (Indonesia), p. 15. 
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Indonesian policies toward the Chinese minority during the Sukarno 
era have been treated elsewhere, this article will deal primarily with 
the Suharto government policies with reference to the economy, educa- 
tion, culture and nationality. It will also examine the consistency of 
these policies with the proclaimed “assimilationist” principle.? 


Economic Policy 


The economic role of the local Chinese has been a major concern 
of Indonesian governments, and thus Suharto’s economic policies to- 
ward the Chinese deserve first attention. It is common knowledge that 
economic deterioration was a contributing factor to the fall of Sukarno 
in 1965. With an inflation rate of 650%, Sukarno lost the support of 
the people, especially the middle and upper middle class Indonesians. 
It is not surprising that the new authorities, known as the New Order, 
attempted to improve the economic situation—at least to reduce the 
rate of inflation—and to enhance the living standards of the Indonesi- 
ans, particularly those who lived in urban areas which were centers of 
potential political opposition. 

Nevertheless, immediately after the 1965 Coup, the overseas Chi- 
nese were held responsible for Peking’s alleged role and this resulted 
in violence against the local Chinese. At first the onslaught was on all 
Chinese, but as it developed the attack was concentrated on the alien 
Chinese. Regional authorities took independent actions against this 
group. For instance, the military authorities in early 1967 prohibited 
alien Chinese from trading in East Java and part of Sumatra.’ 

There was also an indication that local authorities were trying to 
reinforce the well-known Presidential Decree No. 10 (P-P 10) banning 
alien retail traders in rural areas. Concerned with economic stabiliza- 
tion, the Minister of ‘Trade held a conference of governors and asked 
them to be cautious in enforcing the regulation. ‘The Minister in- 
structed the governors to review the situation as to whether or not the 
reinforcement of the above-mentioned regulation would cause insta- 
bility in the Indonesian economy.‘ Jn other words, the governors were 
advised to enforce P-P 10 at their discretion. Economic realities have 
prevailed since and the regulation saw little enforcement. 

The economic growth-oriented Suharto government was deter- 
mined to improve the Indonesian economic situation which was also 
a means of legitimization. Indeed, the Suharto government was very 
successful in reducing inflation from 650% to 15% a year. Nonetheless, 


2 The term “assimilation” here means a process of absorption of a minority 
group into the host society. f 

3 Sinar Harapan, February 17, 1967; Yin-tu-ni-hsi-ya jih-pao (hereafter, Jih-pao) 
March 16, 1968. 

4 Kompas, Marċh 14, 1967. 
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Indonesia lacked capital to implement its development program. Thus, 
the government sought foreign capital. At the beginning of 1967, a 
foreign capital investment law was promulgated that stated ‘foreign 
capital should be made useful to the maximum to accelerate the devel: 
opment of the Indonesian economy and utilized in the fields and sec- 
tors in which investment of Indonesian capital is not or not yet avail- 
able within a short time to come.” The law defined foreign investment 
as “direct capital investment.” Local Chinese capital in Indonesia was 
not considered “foreign investment,” but the capital of the Chinese 
outside Indonesia was considered foreign capital. To obtain foreign 
capital, the law offered many incentives and privileges. For instance, 
foreigners prepared to invest at least US$2.5 million were exempted 
from paying taxes for the first two years and no restrictions were im- 
posed on the transfer of profits and dividends.” The Indonesian gov- 
ernment also signed an investment agreement with the U.S. in June 
1967 to show its seriousness in utilizing foreign capital for develop- 
ment. 

Apart from “foreign capital,” the Suharto government was also 
concerned with “domestic foreign capital,” defined as “capital which 
has been accumulated and expanded in the territory of Indonesia, 
which is . . . basically national wealth in the hands of aliens.” The 
government was eager to utilize the domestic foreign capital for Indo- 
nesia’s economic rehabilitation and development programs. 

In July 1968, the Indonesian government issued a law on Domes- 
tic Capital Investment which differentiated between national and alien 
enterprises. A national enterprise was defined as an undertaking in 
which Indonesian citizens owned 51% of the capital (or shares), and 
the percentage of Indonesian ownership should be not less than 75% 
by January 1, 1974. All enterprises which did not meet this require: 
ment were classified as “alien enterprises.” 

For these alien enterprises, the law stated they were allowed to 
operate until December 31, 1977, if they were in the commercial sec- 
tor, but up to December 31, 1997, if they were in the industrial sector. 
In other fields, they would be restricted for 10 to 30 years. After 1977. 
alien commercial firms should be changed to industrial enterprises or 
otherwise cease operations. 

The interest of the Suharto government in utilizing domestic 
Chinese capital was also shown in the establishment of the “Indonesian 
Business Center” (IBC) on June 6, 1968, in Jakarta. This organization 
was semi-official because it involved high-ranking government officials 
and Chinese private groups. Its stated goal was to help the new cabinet 
carry out the first Five-Year Plan (1969-1974) through the promotion of 


5 Law No. I of the Year 1967 Concerning Foreign Capital Investment (Special 
Issue: 014/1967, Djakarta: Department of Information, 1967), p 

6 Basic Policy for the Solution of the Chinese Problem Boecial Issue: 023/1967, 
Djakarta: Department of Information, RI, 1967), p. 6. 
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cooperation between the public and private sectors. President of the 
Center was Major-General Suhardiman, the Director of the State En- 
terprise “Berdikari,” who was sent to Taiwan representing the Indo- 
nesian government to sign a trade agreement. Other members of the 
presidium included two totok Chinese who were Indonesian citizens: 
Suwandi Hamid (Ong Ah Lok, a banker) and Sulindro (Ma Shihb-ling, 
a businessman).? 

It was reported that Suhardiman instructed Ong and Ma to form 
the National Development Center (NDC) to mobilize domestic Chinese 
capital so that it could be used for Indonesia’s development purposes. 
‘The NDC was soon established with Ong as its president; Ma, Ch’iu 
Ch’eng-shao, Chang Chan-en and four other Chinese were members of 
the presidium.® In fact, the NDC was a local Chinese business organiza- 
tion which aimed at coordinating various economic activities among 
the local Chinese, including import-export, industry, mining, forestry, 
fishery and other fields. The program was very ambitious but the per- 
sons involved were limited to pro-Taiwan businessmen. Pro-PRC and 
“neutral” businessmen did not join. It is also interesting to note that 
most people who were active in the IBC and NDC were known only 
to a limited circle and hardly recognized as top leaders in either the 
totok or peranakan Chinese communities. Not surprisingly, the or- 
ganization was ineffective. 

Despite the government’s intention to utilize “domestic foreign 
capital,” differential treatment (i.e., discrimination) toward the local 
Chinese—in this case, the alien Chinese—continued to exist. This 
caused many Chinese to collaborate with license-holders who were 
indigenous Indonesians. Even long before the “New Order,” collabora- 
tion between experience-rich Chinese businessmen and inexperienced 
indigenous license-holders had been common. Many Chinese made un- 
official arrangements with indigenous license-holders. ‘The former pro- 
vided. the capital, ran the business and split the profit with the latter. 

This practice, known as the “Ali Baba” system, has now developed 
into what is known as the “Cukong System” (or Cukongism). Cukong 
is a Chinese (Hokkien) term meaning “master,” but in Indonesia it is 
used to denote a “skillful Chinese businessman who closely co-operates 
as a middleman with those in power, especially the military.”® It is 
worth pointing out that this practice is well-known in other Southeast 
Asian countries (e.g, Thailand) and is an obvious alliance of mutual 
interests. However, this practice in Indonesia has seldom been docu- 
mented. 

~ In January 1971, an article in the Bangkok Post discussed the 
Cukong practice in Indonesia. According to that article, the Cukong 


7 Jih-pao, July 4, 1968. 

8 Ibid.; Ch'iu and Chang were also members of the BKUT. 
_- 90, G. Roeder, “Chinese “Impudence’,” Far Eastern Economic Review, (May 7, 
1973), p. 34. 
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group, consisting of about twenty persons, “has wide holdings ranging 
from airlines and banks to flour mills, import-export companies, tourist 
corporations, restaurants, shipping companies, tin exporting conces- 
sions, rice milling plants, timber concessions . . . and a variety of 
others.”10 The article also said that Cukongs had a steady and inside 
track to government contracts, investment credits and other funds, and 
alleged that 90% of project aid money ended up in the hands of the 
Cukongs. The article finally identified the generals who were connected 
with the Cukongs. 

When the article was translated and published in Nusantara 
(January 30, 1971), a leading Jakarta daily closely linked to the in- 
digenous business group, it resulted in numerous responses in Jakarta 
newspapers. Some members of Parliament resolved to question the 
government on this matter. ‘The government denied the charges. ‘The 
editor of Nusantara was prosecuted for his campaign against Cukongism 
and later sentenced to two years imprisonment, pending appeal. The 
Indonesian government’s action against the anti-Cukong campaign was 
interpreted by some foreign observers as a measure to “reassure the 
overseas Chinese that they could safely continue investing in Indo- 
nesia.”11 At the same time, this could also be interpreted to mean that 
the power elite was in such firm control that it could remove any rivals 
who attempted to jeopardize its interests. O. G. Roeder, author of 
Suharto’s biography, asserted that Cukongism continued to prevail, and 
identified the names of 21 Cukongs and their corporations, without 
detailing their connections with government officials.!? 

The collaboration between Chinese businessmen and indigenous 
power-holders had created resentment among some indigenous Indo- 
nesians, particularly among the less successful businessmen. Foreign 
investment also had been seen as being more beneficial to nonindi- 
genous businessmen because foreign investors preferred to work with 
Chinese businessmen rather than their indigenous counterparts for 
obvious reasons——the Chinese were generally better equipped in terms 
of business experience, capital, and technical know-how. 

The most striking example of this resentment occurred during 
Japanese Prime Minister ‘Tanaka’s visit (January 1974) when Indo- 
nesian leaders told ‘Tanaka that his countrymen should seek ethnic 
Indonesians rather than local Chinese as their partners. The anti- 
Japanese riots in Jakarta during Tanaka’s visit had an anti-Chinese 
overtone. The riots resulted in the destruction of numerous Japanese- 
made cars (many of which were owned by the Chinese) and a huge 
shopping center where Japanese goods were sold but where most of 
the shops were owned by ethnic Chinese. 


10 Frank Hawkins, “Indonesia’s Own Military-Industrial Complex,” Bangkok 
Post, January 28, 1971. 

11 Hugh Mabbett, et. al, The Chinese in Indonesia, the Philippines and 
Malaysia, Minority Rights Group, Report No. 10, London, 1972, p. 12. 

12 Roeder, “Chinese ‘Impudence’,” pp. 34-35. 
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The Suharto government was sensitive to the resentments of the 
indigenous Indonesian businessmen. On several occasions, President 
Suharto himself urged nonindigenous businessmen (i.e., Chinese) to 
seek indigenous partners so that the position of the latter would im- 
prove. He stated that all nonindigenous companies were obliged to 
sell 50% of their shares to the government which would then sell them 
to indigenous businessmen.18 However, this policy was not enforced. 

The division between indigenous (pribumi) and nonindigenous 
Indonesians was reemphasized after Tanaka’s visit and the anti- 
Japanese riots. President Suharto announced that the government in- 
tended to deny medium-term financing from state banks to nonindi- 
genous Indonesians. On January 22, 1974, President Suharto made a 
Statement concerning policy directives for private investment. The 
President reiterated that all foreign investment (with the exception of 
mining, banking, and insurance operations) should be in the form of 
joint-ventures: 


The national holding in joint-ventures shall be increased as fast as 
possible to a majority position of not less than 51 per cent of the total 
holding. . . . It is essential that within the national holding, there 
should be equality of interest between indigenous and non-indigenous 
Indonesians. ... 


Direct participation in new foreign joint-ventures by non-indigenous 
Indonesian citizens will no longer be permtted. Participation is possible, 
however, by means of a corporate partnership between indigenous In- 
donesians and Indonesians from other ethnic groups which can then 
enter into an agreement for a joint-venture with the foreign organiza- 
tion.14 


No time schedule was set to implement “indigenization” of the 
above-mentioned enterprises, and one suspects that this is more 
rhetoric than substantive policy. However, should it eventually become 
law, implementation would be difficult for two reasons—first, the gov- 
ernment would need a large amount of funds, and second, it would 
create an impression that the government practices “racial discrimina- 
tion” against Indonesian citizens of Chinese descent. Given the present 
economic situation in Indonesia where the development program has 
been heavily dependent on foreign investment,1® the exclusion of non- 
indigenous Indonesians would in turn jeopardize Indonesia’s economic 
stability. If the exclusion law was applied only to ethnic Chinese, it 
would still create instability since the Chinese play a key role in West- 


13 Merdeka, April 12, 1972; Ching-chi yiieh-pao (Singapore), April 10, 1972, pp. 
58-59. 

14 “Policy Directives for Private Investment (Statement of the President of the 
Republic of Indonesia, January 22nd 1974),” (Mimeograph), p. 2. 

15 About 78% of the public finance for the First Five-Year Plan came from 
foreign sources. Suhadi Mangkusuwondo, “The Indonesian Development Effort: 
The First Successful Year,” Asta (New York), vol. 19 (1970), p. 31. 
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ern and Japanese enterprises. Moreover, the law could result in ap- 
prehension among foreign investors. In addition, the power elite who 
gain advantages from the present arrangement would oppose any 
drastic act which might jeopardize their position. 
Ralph Anspach maintained that the Suharto government was 
closely “allied to indigenous private business interests” and “tended to 
act less forcefully to restrain xenophobia than had the previous gov- 
ernments.”!6 However, evidence contradicts his statement, mainly be- 
cause the present government has a greater dependency on foreign 
sources and therefore seems to have been more restrained in its anti- 
foreign economic policy than previous governments. The Indonesian 
government has by no means abandoned “indigenism,” especially in 
the economic sector, as a long-term goal. It is likely that a decree of 
“indigenism” would be introduced only if it did not disrupt Indonesian 
economic stability as perceived by the ruling elite, however. 


Educational and Cultural Policies 


Suharto’s educational policies toward the Chinese have a stronger 
“assimilationist” flavor than his predecessor’s. All Chinese-medium 
schools were closed shortly after the 1965 Coup, and the Indonesian- 
medium Baperki schools (schools run by the socio-political organization 
called the Consultative Body for Indonesian Citizens), including the 
Baperki-sponsored Res Publica University (Ureca), were also placed 
under government supervision and were eventually taken over by the 
authorities, 

Alien Chinese children were deprived of any education for almost 
two years. Only early in 1968 did the Indonesian government issue a 
regulation, known as the Presidential Decree No. B12/Pres./1/1968, 
permitting the establishment of schools sponsored by private groups 
within the Chinese community. These schools. called Sekolah Nasional 
Project Chusus (SNPC) or “Special Project National Schools,” were in- 
troduced in 1969.17 They were declared open to aliens as well as Indo- 
nesian citizens, but alien students should not constitute more than 40% 
of the total enrollment. The curriculum was identical to that of regu- 
lar government schools. The medium of instruction was the Indonesian 


16 Ralph Anspach, “Indonesia,” in F. H. Golay (ed.), Underdevelopment and 
Economic Nationalism in Southeast Asia (Cornell University Press, 1961), p. 200. 

17 For the full text of the regulation, see Lie Tek Tjeng, Masalah WNI dan 
Masalah Huakiau (Djakarta, 1970), pp. 60-61. For a detailed study of various “Spe- 
cial Project National Schools,” see Mely G. Tan and Leo Suryadinata, “The ‘Special 
Project National Schools’ in Djakarta” (Paper presented at the 28th Orientalists’ 
Congress, Canberra, January 1971). The first two schools were Ta-t’ung chung-hsiao 
hsiieh-hsiao (SNPC Bhinneka Tunggal Ika) and Ch’ung-te hstieh-hsiao (SNPC Djaja 
Sakti), both in Jakarta. Aside from the clearance of the Ministry of Education, the 
consent of the governor was required. There was a stipulation that in return for 
the permit, the school board involved should build a school for the Djakarta Me- 
tropolitan area. 
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language. Teachers and principals of these schools had to be Indo- 
nesian citizens approved by the Ministry of Education. The “special- 
ness” of these schools lay in the inclusion of the teaching of Chinese 
as a subject for a specific number of hours a week, but failure in this 
subject would not affect the promotion of the students. The fact that 
these “national schools’ were “special projects” indicated that they 
were experimental and subject to modification and even elimination. 

The establishment of SNPCs was one of the government’s attempts 
to solve the “Chinese problem.” Even before the SNPC regulation, the 
government had issued a decree (Presidential Decree No. 15/1967) 
establishing the Staf Chusus Urusan Tjina (SCUT, Special Staff for 
Chinese Affairs) whose purpose was to assist the cabinet in formulating 
policies regarding the Chinese and supervising the implementation of 
those policies.18 SCUT was headed by Brigadier-General Soenarso. 
Colonel Sukisman, a graduate of the Department of Sinology at the 
University of Indonesia, was appointed secretary. Colonel Sukisman 
was also the head of Badan Kontak Urusan Tjina (BKUT, Contact 
Body for Chinese Affairs) which served as a communication link be- 
tween the government and Chinese communities (especially totok Chi- 
nese).19 Undoubtedly, it was SCUT together with BKUT which rec- 
ommended the establishment of SNPCs. 

The decision to let the Chinese establish SNPCs was based on var- 
ious political considerations. After the closing of Chinesemedium 
schools, some alien Chinese were eager to send their children to Indo- 
nesian schools. However, places in these schools were limited and 
priority was given to Indonesian citizens. A large number of alien 
children presumably did not go to school at all. Many parents hired 
former Chinese school teachers to give private lessons to their children. 
It was argued that these former teachers might be used by foreign 
agencies to propagate an undesirable ideology among alien Chinese 
children. It was also difficult to control alien Chinese children outside 
schools.2° The government hoped that the establishment of SNPCs 
would accommodate Chinese children and place them under the direct 
control of the Indonesian authorities. 

Pressure from some totok Chinese leaders also contributed to estab- 
lishment of these special schools. The leaders of the totoks who were 
affiliated with the Taiwan group believed that Chinese education was 


18 For the full text of the regulation (“Instruksi Presiden Republik Indonesia 
No. 15 Tahun 1967”), see Lie, Masalah WNI, pp. 56-59. The SCUT was dissolved 
in 1969 and its functions were transferred to other Ministries. Sinar Harapan, June 
23, 1969. 

19 There were five Chinese members in the BKUT, Ch’iu Ch’eng-shao (Hakka), 
Li Shih-t’ien (Hakka), Liang Hua-jung (Cantonese), Chang Chan-en (Cantonese) 
and Ch’en yii-hsin (Hokkien). AIl were related to the Kuomintang and were in- 
volved in the SNPC Djaja Bakti. Colonel Sukisman himself was a special adviser to 
the school. The BKUT was also dissolved in 1969. 

20 Interview with a former member of the BKUT, 1970. 
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still desirable, although they themselves were not sure how much 
Chinese the children could learn in the special national schools. Some 
Chinese leaders also saw an urgent demand for Chinese schools. One 
can contend that permission to set up SNPCs was one of the conces- 
sions given by the authorities to the totoks. ‘The Indonesian authorities 
have made several concessions to the Chinese since early 1968 in order 
to win their support in stabilizing the Indonesian economic and politi- 
cal situation. 

‘There was no reaction in the peranakan Chinese community to 
the SNPCs. This was understandable since the peranakans had long 
been interested in Dutch schools during the colonial period and in 
Indonesian schools (especially missionary schools) after independence. 
The peranakans did not see any prospects for Chinese-medium school 
graduates in Indonesia. However, the links with Chinese language and 
culture were still well-established for the totok Chinese. Not surpris- 
ingly, they wished to maintain Chinese language and culture through 
Chinese education. The establishment of SNPCs coincided with the 
demand of the totok Chinese for “Chinese” education. 

Totok Chinese who were pro-PRC did not classify the SNPCs as 
Chinese schools. Some even doubted that totok children would have a 
decent command of the Chinese language after studying in these 
schools. But a group of pro-T'aiwan Chinese who were associated with 
Indonesian officers and followed Indonesian politics closely realized 
that there was no possibility that the pre-Suharto type Chinese schools 
would be reestablished. As a compromise, they agreed to set up SNPCs 
with the Chinese language as an extra subject. One of their leaders 
even commented to the author that he .did not know whether the 
SNPCs could survive. But one can conclude that these schools were in 
great demand, especially in the totok community, as shown by their 
continuing increase. 

The indigenous Indonesians exhibited little reaction to the estab- 
lishment of the SNPCs, Surprisingly, news regarding the SNPCs was 
not published in Indonesian newspapers. The only significant com- 
ments were published in Yin-tu-ni-hsi-ya jih-pao (Indonesian title: Har- 
ian Indonesia), the sole Chinese language newspaper, which is operated 
and controlled by indigenous Indonesians, mainly army officers.?1 The 
paper published an article criticizing the authorities for allowing the 
SNPCs to be set up on the grounds that the teaching of Chinese in 
national schools was against the national interests of Indonesia as it 
shifted the loyalty of Indonesian citizens of Chinese descent to a for- 
eign country. The Chinese language was not necessary for Indonesian 
. citizens of Chinese origin. Two days later, the newspaper published an 
editorial which argued that establishment of SNPCs would lead to 


21 The leadership is in the hands of two indigenous Indonesians, M. Jusuf 
Sirath, B.A., and SK. H. Wibowo, both of whom were associated with the army- 
sponsored Berita Yudha. 
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exclusivist sentiment among one group of Indonesian citizens and that 
this was against the principles of Indonesian national education.” 

In connection with the criticism, the Ministry of Education made 
a public statement which stated that the SNPCs were not Chinese 
schools but were aimed at accommodating Chinese children who could 
not go to school after the closing of Chinese-medium schools in early 
1966. It stressed that the SNPCs were national schools with a curricu- 
lum identical to that of the Indonesian government schools. The 
medium of instruction is Indonesian and the schools are under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Education.?3 

A few weeks later, news concerning the SNPCs appeared again. 
The PAB News Agency (the Armed Forces News Agency) reported that 
the aims of the SNPCs were to provide Chinese children with national 
education and to exercise control over the education of Chinese chil- 
dren.** It was Colonel Sukisman’s opinion that the schools were di- 
rected at mixing Indonesian citizens of Chinese descent and alien Chi- 
nese in order to create good Indonesians. Sukisman asserted that if the 
Ministry of Education did not take over the education of alien Chi- 
nese, a foreign embassy would do the job and this would not be in the 
national interest. Nevertheless, some indigenous Indonesians were 
doubtful of the ability of the SNPCs to achieve the goals set by the 
Ministry of Education. ‘They were suspicious of the Chinese language 
and did not agree with teaching it even as a subject to Indonesian 
citizens because it was “unnecessary and had a tendency towards cre- 
ating exclusivism.”25 

There are no longer any Chinese-medium schools; even alien Chi- 
nese can go only to the SNPCs for education. According to regulations, 
the number of Chinese who are Indonesian citizens should outnumber 
alien Chinese, but in reality most of the students in these schools are 
aliens. 

In early 1971, there were only eight SNPCs. More recently, how- 
ever, their numbers continued to grow since these were the only schools 
to which alien Chinese could be easily admitted.?¢ In late 1973, there 
were 35 SNPCs in Sumatra alone. The growth of the SNPCs alarmed 
the local authorities who asserted that SNPCs in Sumatra had used 
Chinese as the medium of instruction and hence violated government 
regulations. In March 1974 all SNPCs in Sumatra were closed, taken 
over by local authorities, and then converted into regular Indonesian 
schools.?7 Nevertheless, SNPCs in other areas seem to have managed 
to survive. 

One of the objectives of Suharto’s educational policy toward the 


22 Jih-pao, February 13 and 15, 1969. 

23 Ibid., February 18, 1969. 

24 Ibid., March 8, 1969. 

25 Ibid., March 13, 1969. 

26 No information is available on the precise numbers of these schools. 
27 Jih:pao, October 11, December 19, 1973; March 7, 1974. 
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Chinese was the reduction in the use of the Chinese language in Indo- 
nesia. In fact, as early as 1958, the effort to curtail the use of the lan- 
guage had begun, when Nasution, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
issued an order declaring that all newspapers published in other than 
Latin and Arabic letters would be allowed to operate only if they 
published in the Indonesian language.?8 The order, however, was later 
modified. A few Chinese newspapers were permitted to be published on 
the grounds that there was still a need for such newspapers in order to 
inform the Chinese about government policies, regulations and other 
matters.*® But these newspapers were soon banned again. Only in 1963 
when Sino-Indonesian relations were cordial did Chinese language 
newspapers appear again, but this time they were all owned by Indo- 
nesian nationals who were affiliated with existing political or mass or- 
ganizations.®° 

‘These newspapers were also short-lived. All Chinese language 
newspapers were closed after the 1965 Coup, and since April 1966 only 
the government-sponsored Yin-tu-nt-hsi-ya jih pao has been published 
in Jakarta, with a Medan edition established soon afterward. In April 
1974 the Medan edition was closed but the Jakarta edition was allowed 
to continue with, however, an increase in the column using the Indo- 
nesian language. The ultimate goal, according to a government state- 
ment, is to print all pages in Indonesian in the near future.*? 

Use of the Chinese language in public was discouraged. For in- 
stance, the Pontianak local authorities held an “Indonesian Language 
Week” and urged the Indonesian citizens of Chinese origin to abandon 
their use of Chinese.?2 Not only was the Chinese language considered 
“harmful,” but even Chinese religion and customs were regarded. as 
undesirable. In December 1967, a Presidential Instruction stated that 
“Chinese religion, beliefs and customs (in Indonesia) originated in their 
ancestral land and their various manifestations may generate unnatural 
influence on the psychology, mentality and morality of Indonesian 
citizens and therefore impede natural propensity.”3 It was therefore 
ordered that Chinese religion be observed only in the family circle. 
Religious and customary celebrations, if held in public, should not be 
conspicuous, and should be regulated by the Ministry of Religion upon 
the recommendation of the Attorney General. 

This policy was retained up to at least 1968, but in 1969 the gov- 


28 “Penguasa Perang Pusat No. 010/1958,” Sin Po, April 18, 1958. 

29 Sin Po, May 24, 1958. 

30 Oey Hong Lee, Indonesian Government and Press During Guided Democracy 
(Hull Monographs on Southeast Asia, 1971), pp. 128-129. In September 1965 it was 
reported that there were 104 newspapers in Indonesia, of which 13 (all were affiliated 
with either political or mass organizations) were Chinese language newspapers. 
Chung-ch’eng pao, September 10 and 11, 1965. 

31 Sinar Harapan, January 26 and March 27, 1974. 

32 Jih-pao, February 17, 1970. 

33 “Instruksi Presiden Republik Indonesia No. 14 Tahun 1967”; Lie, Masalah 
WNI, p. 54 
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ernment officially recognized two minority religions—Buddhism and 
Confucianism. Law No. 5 of 1969 (UU No.5/1969) stipulated that these 
two religions and four others (Islam, Protestantism, Catholicism and 
Hindu-Bali) were officially recognized by the government. Since the 
Indonesian state ideology, the Pancasila, included “Belief in God” as 
the first principle, every person in Indonesia was expected to have a 
religion of some kind. The law was first announced in 1965 when 
Sukarno was still in power, and was reissued in 1969. Prior to this, 
various religious movements were already under way, partly as a re- 
sult of the anti-Communist movement following the downfall of the 
PKI and Sukarno. The new Sukarto government probably perceived 
religion as a force which could be used to prevent the reemergence 
of the PKI and other left-wing movements. Everyone was expected to 
state their religious belief on their identity cards and it was assumed 
that only Communists did not have a religion. 

Confucianism and Buddhism are observed by some members of 
the Chinese minority (especially peranakans).34 The recognition of 
“minority religions” does not fit in with Suharto’s “assimilationist” 
policy toward the Indonesian Chinese, and thus the adoption of this 
policy seems to indicate that short-term political considerations pre- 
vailed over the long-term goal of “nation-building.” However, local 
conditions, especially the political climate in Indonesia, are not fav- 
orable to Chinese religions, particularly Confucianism. Many Chinese, 
especially young peranakans, are reluctant to associate themselves with 
this religious institution which is a prime target of Indonesian nation- 
alist attack. 

In order to further curtail Chinese cultural influence, the Jakarta 
Movie Censor Board ruled that Chinese characters were not to be al- 
lowed in Mandarin movie advertisements, and the government even 
considered restricting the importation of Hong Kong and Taiwan- 
made movies. Nevertheless, once again economic considerations pre- 
vailed over the “‘assimilationist” principle. Large numbers of Mandarin 
movies were imported and consequently dominated the Indonesian 
movie market. Some Indonesian leaders were irritated with this and 
attempted to reduce their import. In Medan, for instance, Mandarin 
movies were banned for a time but were again allowed to be shown be- 
cause of the loss of revenue suffered by the local government.%6 

The clearest manifestation of the assimilationist principle in the 
cultural field was the name-changing regulation issued in December 
1966. Previously, a law (UU No.4/1964) had given all Indonesian citi- 


84 According to the 1971 census there were 1,092,314 Buddhists (primarily 
Chinese) and 972,133 Confucians in Indonesia. See Biro Statistik, Statistik Indonesia 
1974/1975 (Jakarta, [1976]), p. 32. The Ministry of Religion recorded that thére 
were 242,867 Buddhists in Indonesia, but“had no figure on Confucian followers. 
Statistik Indonesia 1970/1971 (Jakarta, 1972), p. 42. 

35 Jih-pao, January 12, 1972. 

36 Jih-pao, April 22, 1974. 
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zens of foreign descent the opportunity to change their names to Indo- 
nesian (or Indonesian sounding) names, The applicant was required 
to obtain letters of recommendation from governors or local regents 
and. local police chiefs.87 Nonetheless, the law was not widely pub- 
licized and the government did not actively promote it. 

In December 1966, however, the Suharto government simplified 
the procedure in order to encourage name-changing among Indonesian 
citizens of foreign descent (i.e., Chinese). The government was active 
in promoting name-changing and the regulation was widely publicized. 
It stated that the Indonesian government intended to accelerate the 
assimilation of Indonesian citizens of foreign descent into the “Indo- 
nesian nation”; changing non-Indonesian names to Indonesian names 
was perceived as one way to speed up the assimilation process.*8 

According to the regulation, Indonesian citizens of Chinese de- 
scent who intended to change. their names cold simply submit their 
applications to local authorities (usually goveri ors, regents or mayors) 
to be registered. A low fee would be charged for registration. These 
applications would be passed on to the Department of Justice. If no 
objections were raised by the local community in three months, the 
new name would become legal. This regulation was effective from 
January 1967 to March 1968, but it was later extended for an addi- 
tional year because Indonesian citizens of Chinese origin who changed 
their names were fewer than expected. In August 1969, the Department 
of Justice announced that only 232,882 persons had changed their 
names.39 Reasons for name-changing were complex. Some believed that 
it would make life in Indonesia easier (e.g., to obtain licenses, to ob- 
tain places in the schools or colleges, to be accepted by indigenous 
Indonesians), Some liked to identify with the “Indonesian nation,” 
and believed that the solution of the “Chinese problem” was through 
complete assimilation. But other Chinese did not think that the Indo- 
nesian nation should be defined in terms of an indigenous Indonesian 
nation. They were proud of their ethnic origin and wanted to remain 
ethnic Chinese. 


Nationality Policy 


Finally let us turn to Suharto’s nationality policy toward the local 
Chinese. It was under Suharto that the Indonesian government froze 
the continued implementation of the Sino-Indonesian Dual Nationality 
Treaty (which became effective in 1960) as well as suspended diplo- 
matic relations with the PRC following the 1965 Coup. In 1969, the 
new Indonesian Parliament decided to renounce the Dual Nationality 
‘Treaty. 


87 “Status Hukum Keturunan Tjina,” Ekspres (July 26, 1970), p. 11. 

38 Lie, Masalah WNI, p. 45. For a full text of the regulation, see “Keputusan 
Presidium Kabinet No. 127/U/Kep/12/1966,” in Lie, Masalah WNI, pp. 45-47. 

89 Kompas, August 28, 1969. 
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The treaty, one peranakan lawyer argued, had served its purpose 
because the majority of the dual nationals had opted for Indonesian 
citizenship by the end of 1961.40 Nonetheless, she contended that the 
treaty continued to require children of Indonesian citizens of Chinese 
extraction born prior to January 20, 1962, to choose either Chinese or 
Indonesian citizenship. In her view, this would create a “hazy national 
status” among children of Chinese extraction because those who wanted 
to choose Indonesian citizenship were still required by law to make a 
statement abandoning Chinese citizenship. A similar requirement also 
applied to those who wanted to become Chinese citizens. However, 
the statement abandoning Chinese citizenship had no meaning after 
the suspension of Indonesian-Chinese relations (October 1967), and an 
application to become a Chinese citizen was impossible because there 
was no agency to handle this matter. She concluded that continued 
enforcement of the treaty was no longer in Indonesia’s national inter- 
ests. 

A more important factor in the Indonesian government’s renun- 
ciation of the treaty was political. The treaty permitted children whose 
parents had chosen Chinese citizenship during the option period to 
become Indonesian citizens without being screened by Indonesian au- 
thorities. The Suharto government wanted to discontinue this practice 
because it suspected the political orientation of these Chinese.*! 

Since 1969, therefore, alien Chinese children could become Indo- 
nesian citizens only through naturalization under the 1958 Citizenship 
Act. This means that the Suharto government will be able to screen 
alien Chinese who want to become Indonesian citizens. As for the 
Chinese who had already obtained Indonesian citizenship through the 
Dual Nationality Treaty, their status remained unchanged, and their 
children are considered Indonesian citizens.42 The 1958 Citizenship 
Act required an alien who applied for Indonesian citizenship through 
naturalization to submit a statement issued by his country of origin 
divesting himself of that nationality. Given the break in relations be- 
tween the PRC and Indonesia, it was unlikely that an alien Chinese 
could obtain such an official statement from China. The Indonesian 
authorities have taken a liberal interpretation of the provisions by 
waiving this requirement; instead, a declaration of willingness to give 
up Chinese citizenship is considered sufficient.#4 

The termination of the treaty deprived a number of Chinese chil- 
dren under the age of eighteen of the opportunity of becoming Indo- 
nesian citizens easily. On the other hand, applications for naturalization 


40 Nj. Titi Sumbung SH, “Perdjandjian RI-RRT Mengenai Masalah Dwi- 
Warganegara,” Sinar Harapan, February 26 and 28, 1969. 

41 For this argument, see Tambahan Lembaran Negara RI, 1969, No. 2891. The 
Indonesian government also argued that the treaty gave “special treatment” favor- 
ing a particular group of the Indonesian population which was not enjoyed by 
other groups. This treatment deviated from the principle of equality before the law. 

42 Lembaran Negara Republik Indonesia, No. 17 (1969), p. 2. 

4314 Surat Untuk 1 Putus Asa,” Tempo, August 17, 1974, p. 2. 
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which were seldom processed prior to 1969 are now being accepted. 
The possibility of naturalization is greater than before, but the pro- 
cedure is complicated and costly. A recent report in Tempo revealed 
that one needed at least fourteen documents to file an application and 
pay a cost ranging. from 30,000 to 100,000 rupiahs (approximately 
US$75-250),44 while others have claimed that the cost ranged from half 
to one million rupiahs.*5 Even with such high fees, there were still 
many applications to be processed. Dr. Lie Tek Tjeng, a peranakan 
historian, contended that 75-90%, of “stateless” Chinese would have 
become Indonesian citizens had the procedure been simplified and 
the fees reduced.*® But the Suharto government seemed to have tight- 
ened the control over these applications. In June 1973, the government 
established the Citizenship Investigation Body to screen the background 
of each applicant. Each application had to be approved by the Attorney 
General’s Office in Jakarta and the local attorney’s offices merely served 
as a coordinating body.47 The government’s rationalization for this 
policy change was based on alleged attempts by subversives to become 
Indonesian citizens. BAKIN (the State Intelligence Coordinating Body) 
was involved in screening all applicants; without its clearance the ap- 
plication could not be processed.*8 

Together with tightening up the “naturalization process,” the gov- 
ernment announced that there were 1,000 illegal Chinese immigrants 
who had entered Jakarta from Hong Kong.49 Most of these were 
former students who went to the PRC during the 1960s and later re- 
turned to Hong Kong due to difficulties in adjusting to life on the 
mainland. The Indonesian authorities believed that there were many 
subversive elements among the illegal immigrants in Indonesia. In 
mid-1975, the government announced that about 1,000 illegal Chinese 
immigrants were under detention,°® and that more were still at large. 
In connection with illegal Chinese immigrants, local authorities in 
Jakarta and West Java required Indonesian citizens of foreign descent 
to re-register themselves before they could obtain new identity cards. 
About the same time, it was reported that in Pontianak (West Kaliman- 
tan), 468 Chinese who had acquired Indonesian citizenship were later 


44 The amount of money was increased from 5,000-10,000 rupiah to 30,000- 
100,000 rupiahs in accordance with the decision of the Minister of Justice in 1968. 
See Tempo, August 17, 1974, p. 48. 

45 Mabbett, Chinese in Indonesia, p. 7. 

46 Lie, Masalah WNI, p. 21. Many alien Chinese want to become Indonesian 
citizens for practical reasons—Indonesian citizens enjoy more privileges than aliens. 
For example, alien Chinese are required to register periodically, to pay a special 
alien tax, to obtain a permit to work from the Ministry of Labor and, at one time, 
were not allowed to reside in West Java, East Java and part of Sumatra. 

47 Sinar Harapan, June 21, 1973; Tempo, August 17, 1974, p. 48. 

48.14 Surat 1 Putus Asa.” Tempo, August 17, 1974, p. 48; Jih-pao, September 
16 and 30, 1974. 

49 Sinar Harapan, August 27, 1974. 

50“Liku-liku Immigran Gelap,” Tempo (July 5, 1975), pp. 5-6. 
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disqualified on the grounds that they did not fulfill the legal require- 
ments.”! 

The question arises as to the number of local Chinese who hold 
Indonesian citizenship. The Department of Immigration reported that 
prior to the 1965 coup, 1,134,240 alien Chinese weré registered as PRC 
citizens and only 1,252 as “stateless,” This meant that approximately 
1,466,000 local Chinese were Indonesian citizens. Compared with 800,- 
000 in 1962, the number of Indonesian citizens of Chinese extraction 
had increased by about 666,000 within two to three years. In the light 
of the slow rate of naturalization before 1969 and a limited number 
of dual nationality children who became Indonesian citizens, a rapid 
increase was very unlikely. The author suspects that many anen Chi- 
nese, for reasons unclear to him, did not register. 

Dr. Lie Tek Tjeng estimated in 1967 that there were three million 
ethnic Chinese in Indonesia, of which 1,500,000 had Indonesian citi- 
zenship, 250,000 had PRC citizenship, and 1,250,000 were “stateless.” 53 
He did not explain what he meant by “stateless” Chinese. ‘These Chi- 
nese could not be Taiwan nationals since they were not likely to 
possess Taiwan passports or other legal documents issued by Taiwan. 
It was also doubtful that these “stateless” Chinese would want to iden- 
tify with Taiwan. The only reasonable explanation seems to be that 
Dr. Lie used the term in a political rather than legal sense—both Tai- 
wan passport holders and alien Chinese who did not wish to identify 
themselves with either the PRC or Taiwan. 7 

Nevertheless, Dr. Lie’s estimate for “stateless” Chinese appeared 
too high while his estimate for PRC citizens was too low as is shown 
by the 1971 registration figures released by the Department of Immi- 
gration in Jakarta. According to the Department, 1,010,652 Chinese 
were registered as aliens, of which 871,090 were PRC citizens, 149,486 
were “stateless” and only 66 were Taiwan nationals (presumably 
‘Taiwan-passport holders).54 The classification of alien Chinese into 
these three categories did not coincide with existing regulations. In 
July 1969 the Indonesian Department of Justice announced that “state- 
less” was used to refer to “A. ‘Those who are not citizens of any coun- 
try; or B. those who hold citizenship of a country which Indonesia does 
not recognize.”55 

Legally speaking, alien Chinese in Indonesia cannot be regarded 
as “persons who are not citizens of any country.” Peking claims that all 
alien Chinese who are not Indonesian citizens are Chinese nationals. 
‘Taiwan also claims all Chinese (both aliens and Indonesian cAGiZeNS) 


51 Sinar Harata December 9 and 18, 1975. 

52 Kompas, May 5, 1967. According to my estimate, the Chinese population in 
Indonesia was about 2.6 million in 1968. 

53 Lie, Masalah WNI, p. 20. 

54 Sinar Harapan, November 24, 1972. 

55 Sinar Harapan, July 21, 1969; Kompas, July 22, 1969. 
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as nationals of the Republic of China. However, some alien Chinese 
can be classified as “persons who hold citizenship of a country which 
Indonesia does not recognize” (i.e., ‘Taiwan nationals), and hence these 
people, in the eyes of the Indonesian government, are “stateless.” But 
are those “stateless” Chinese (149,486) identified by the Indonesian au- 
thorities nationals of Taiwan in the sense that they hold Taiwan 
passports, as 66 Taiwan nationals did? ‘The author suspects that they do 
not hold any Taiwan legal documents. The fact that the Department of 
Immigration differentiated “Taiwan nationals’ from “stateless” Chi- 
nese in its statistics also indicated that they are not the same. We 
would argue that “‘stateless” here is used in the political sense to refer to 
both resident Chinese who are Taiwan sympathizers and those who do 
not wish to be associated with either the PRC or Taiwan. But legally 
speaking, they are PRC citizens because Jakarta still recognizes Peking. 

The Immigration Department’s figures on alien Chinese are much 
too low. If alien Chinese constituted only 1,010,652 of the 3.29 million 
Chinese population in 1971, this meant that more than two million 
Chinese are Indonesian citizens. It is extremely doubtful that within 
five or six years (1966-1971) the number of Indonesian citizens of 
Chinese extraction has increased by more than 100% in the light of 
the fact that applications for Indonesian citizenship had been frozen 
and then reopened only in 1969. 

The Jakarta High Court in 1969 indicated that about 100 Chinese 
were granted Indonesian citizenship each month.5¢ Assuming that this 
figure was confined only to Jakarta and the total number being granted 
Indonesian citizenship was 300 each month, within a two-year period 
(1969-71) there would be 7,200 new Indonesian citizens. If each person 
had three children under 18 years of age (under Indonesian law they 
automatically became Indonesian citizens), this would bring the total 
number to 18,800. This is still very far from the suggested figure, that 
is, over one million! The author suspects that about two-fifths of the 
Chinese are Indonesian citizens and the rest are still aliens. 

It appears that the Indonesian government has not yet made up 
its mind with regard to the alien Chinese. If it allows large numbers 
of alien Chinese to become Indonesian citizens, it fears that it would 
not be able to control and absorb them. On the other hand, if it main- 
_tains the status quo, Peking would be obliged and entitled to protect 
alien Chinese, who, by Chinese law, are PRC citizens. ‘The hesitancy 
of the Indonesian government in adopting a more liberal nationality 
policy seems to lie in the Indonesian perceptions of the Chinese minor- 
ity which have been developed over a long period of time. 


56 Jih-pao, June 11, 1969. 
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Conclusion 


Most indigenous Indonesians resent the higher economic status en- 
joyed by the Chinese as a group. Various measures have been intro- 
duced to curtail Chinese economic strength but with little success. Be- 
cause the Suharto government is oriented toward “economic develop- 
ment,” the capital and skills of the local Chinese have not been ig- 
nored. However, the government, while using ethnic Chinese capital 
and skills, is suspicious of this minority group and would like to absorb 
the Chinese into the indigenous population, provided that these, Chi- 
nese are not considered political risks by the government. The name- 
changing regulation, the “Special Projects National Schools,” and the 
easing of the naturalization process show that the Suharto administra- 
tion has moved toward assimilating the Chinese into the indigenous 
community. But on the other hand, practices and regulations that de- 
viate from this path also exist. For instance, the official readoption of 
the derogatory term “Cina” has offended and alienated many ethnic 
Chinese. The high fees charged for naturalization procedures also bar 
many Chinese from becoming Indonesian citizens. The recategorization 
of indigenous and nonindigenous Indonesians in the economic field 
and the administrative practices in some cities, requiring Indonesians 
of Chinese descent to re-register for security reasons, perpetuate the 
division between the local Chinese and indigenous Indonesians. More- 
over, the revival of minority religions and observations of Chinese cus- 
toms tend to consolidate Chinese “separateness.” ‘These contradictory 
policies and practices are the result of the conflict between the in- 
digenous perceptions of the Chinese minority and the complex domes- 
tic situation. The assimilation of all Chinese into the Indonesian pop- 
ulation is still far from certain. 


LEO SURYADINATA is a research officer at the Institute of Southeast Asian 
Studies, Singapore. 


THE “DEBATE” ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
IN CHINA: 1957-1959 


Gregory J. Terry 


Upon the founding of the People’s Republic of China, the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army was confronted with a new historical task: 
not only to develop rapidly the infantry into a multi-arm army but also 
to build a powerful airforce and navy. The new objective situation pre- 
sented us with this question: what are the direction and principle for 
building these new and modernized arms. Meanwhile, it also gives rise 
to a question of how to study the advanced experiences of the Soviet 
Union; the following questions also arose: how to deal with the rich 
experience and glorious tradition of our army, whether to adhere to the 
principles of the class line, mass line, military democracy, unity of army 
and people and unity of officers and men, whether the system of party 
committees is applicable to the modernized army and whether political 
work is important or not. In essence, it is a question of how to compre- 
hend and apply Mao Tse-Tung’s military thinking to the process of 
building a modernized army.! 


Liu Ya-lou’s statement provides an excellent introduction to the 
battleground of the “debate” on military affairs in China from 1957 to 
1959, which has never been fully resolved. On all of these questions, 
differences of opinion arose among China’s decision-making elite. The 
purpose of this paper is to trace the emergence of these differences, as 
they affected military affairs, to the stage of the relatively overt “debate” 
which culminated in the purge of Marshal P’eng Teh-huai and some 
of his supporters in 1959. 

The methodology for the study is drawn from studies of policy 
differences on the eve of the Cultural Revolution. As in 1965, Mao 
Tse-tung’s control over the day to day business of Party decision- 
‘making was on the wane from 1957 to 1959. He appears to have fre- 
quent) withdrawn from active CERRINA during this pened. 


1 Liu Ya-lou, “Seriously Study Mao Tse-tung’s Military Thinking,” Chieh Fang 
Chun Pao, May 23, 1958, trans. in Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP), No. 
1900, November 24, 1958, p. 6. 
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His replacement as Chairman of the People’s Republic in 1959, whilé 
probably made to shield him from the disastrous aftermath of the 
Great Leap rather than as a first step towards his removal from power, 
left him in what he himself described as the “second line” of decision- 
making. Without the benefit of directives from the apex, the inheritors 
of decision-making power put forward their own solutions to the press- 
ing.issues of the day. Being a totalitarian regime, these solutions could’ 
not be put forward as the sides of a debate in any direct sense. But a- 
debate of that nature was not necessary. The cadres to whom the 
competing views were addressed were well versed in the ideological 
jargon in which such discussions were clothed. 

Of course, the issue was not merely which path was the better one 
for China to follow in its modernization. Ascendancy of a viewpoint 
meant ascendancy of the faction putting it forward. With the power 
over day to day decision-making already open to competition, and with 
succession the ultimate prize, personal loyalties appear to have become 
more important than policy alignments and, as the aftermath of the 
dismissal of P’eng Teh-huai was to show, having gained the ascendancy, 
the victors often adopted the policies of the vanquished. ‘This flexibility 
of ideological stance imposes additional discipline on methodology. As 
far as possible, it is necessary to limit comparisons to viewpoints issued 
within a few days of each other.? 


The Background To The “Debate” 


Any policy decision is a process of selection among alternatives, 
and it is rare that the choice is presented in black and white terms. 
Joffe, in his discussions of the problem of modernization in the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army (PLA), has selected seven main areas of conflict 
at this time: reliance ‘upon men or weapons; relations between officers: 
and men; relations between officers and civilians; political control] in 
the army; employment of the army for non-military purposes; the role 
of the militia; and nuclear strategy and Sino-Soviet relations.’ In each 
area several alternatives were open to decision-makers. For example, in 
nuclear strategy the first question was whether China should develop 
nuclear weapons. But to that question must be added the subordinate 
issue of whether Soviet assistance should be sought in their develop- 
ment or whether China should go it alone. Again, the question arises 
of how much priority should be given to weapons development and 
what degree of diversion of valuable resources should take place, The 


2 However, sometimes the date of the document’s publication does not reflect 
that of its origin. Where papers appear to have been circulating for some time 
they will be used more liberally in comparisons. 

8 Ellis Joffe, “The Conflict between Old and New in the Chinese Army,” in 
China Urider Mao: Politics Takes Command (Selections from China Quarterly) 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1966), pp. 34-56. i 
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complexity of these issues is often missed by observers. It is far too 
simple to speak of a conflict between the “modernizers” and the “tradi- 
tionalists” in the PLA. All of the participants in the “debate” were in 
favor of modernization. The question was not whether to modernize 
but how modernization should be undertaken. 

Mao’s concept of army-building is a function of his strategic think- 
ing. It-is not possible here to review Mao’s strategy in its entirety. It 
evolved over a considerable period of time and different aspects were 
emphasized at different stages. However, by way of introduction to the 
“debate” which took place from 1956-57 to 1959, two aspects of Mao’s 
strategy which are frequently put forward during this period need to 
be mentioned. First, for Mao at this time, imperialists, reactionaries, 
and atom bombs were regarded strategically as “paper tigers”: 


In order to struggle against the enemy, we have formed the concept 
over a long period, namely that strategically we should slight all ene- 
mies, and tactically we should take full account of them. That is also 
to say, we must slight the enemy as a whole but take full account of 
him as far as each and every concrete question is concerned. If we do 
not slight the enemy as a whole, we shail be committing the mistake of 
opportunism. ... But on the concrete questions concerning each and 
every particular enemy, if we do not take full account of the enemy, 
we shall be committing the mistake of adventurism.4 


But in each battle the enemy must be carefully evaluated and never 
underestimated. Atom bombs may win particular battles but in the 
long run “the outcome of war is decided by the people, not by one or 
two new weapons.” This, then, is the second main theme of Maoist 
strategy during the late 1950s—the importance of the people. The 
PLA will triumph in the long run because of the purity of its revolu- 
tionary spirit and the support it receives from the masses. The imperi- 
alists and reactionaries, on the other hand, weakened and rotting from 
internal contradictions in their society, and lacking an ideology with 
which to resolve those contradictions, may win one or two battles, and 
may even cause mass destruction in so doing, but in the end they will 
be defeated. 

The evolving Maoist line in the seven areas of conflict which we 
have enumerated flows from these strategic concepts. Primary reliance 
must be placed upon men and, in the final analysis, everyone must be 
a soldier. Modern weapons are desirable tactically (i.e., for deployment 
in each individual battle) but the quest for such weapons (including 
nuclear weapons) must not obscure the primary role of the masses, As 
a mass organization, dependent upon mass support, the army must be 
“democratic” and avoid stratification and ‘“‘bossism.” Policy control will 


4 Mao Tse-tung, “Speech of November 18, 1957,” quoted in Peking Review, Vol. 
1, No. 37, November 1958, p. 9. . 
5 Ibid., p. 7. 
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remain centralized, but in the Party as the interpreter of the needs and 
aspirations of the masses, not the military bureaucracy. To ensure con- 
tinuous contact and interchange between the masses and the army, the 
army must not remain isolated in its garrisons but move among the 
people, treating them fairly and assisting the people in the tasks of 
production. In short, the relevant experience for the modernization of 
the PLA was the war of liberation against Chiang Kai-shek, not the 
“advanced model of the Soviet armed forces.” 

By 1957 the imbalance “between the need to construct a moder- 
nized army capable of sophisticated defence in the modern world, and 
the need to ensure that such an army preserves its revolutionary char- 
acter and remains receptive to political control’’® had become a major 
point of controversy within the Party. ‘The army had undergone a 
substantial demobilization in the aftermath of the Korean War and, 
under the influence of its Soviet advisers, was concentrating on becom- 
ing a small, modern professional army. Emphasis on training and 
normalization had led to a growing use of garrisons, isolated from the 
people, and an elite, professional officer corps (including those heroes 
of the guerilla war who had remained in the army) was emerging. The 
army was equipped with second-hand, but nonetheless modern, Soviet 
weaponry and nascent air and naval arms had been formed. ‘The army 
itself had broadened its capacibilities from an infantry based guerilla 
force to a “multi-arm” army with artillery, armored, etc. divisions. 
Perhaps most importantly: 


Simultaneously with the improvement in our army’s technical equip- 
ment, we have carried through a series of measures in the regular army 
system, established highly centralized command and working systems 
and methods that meet the requirement of modernized forces.? 


Thus, the stage for a debate was set. Maoist strategic thinking, to 
which a substantial proportion of the Party cadres remained loyal and 
to which all paid lip service, and the actual development of the armed 
forces were moving in divergent directions. Evidence that this was 
causing strain in intra-party relations began to emerge in 1956 and by 
1957 it was in full swing. 


A Question of Priorities: 1957 


Early in 1957 two campaigns were launched in the PLA. The first 
was an economy drive aimed at reducing the drain of military expendi- 
tures and diverting needed resources to economic development. This 


6 John Gittings, The Role of the Chinese Army (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1967), pp. xiv-xv. 

7 Marshal P’eng. Teh-huai, “Speech at the Army Day Rally 1957,” New China 
News Agency (NCNA), Peking, July 31, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1548, p. 9. (Two minor 
grammatical errors in the SCMP version corrected.) 
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move, which began by stressing the need for “industrious and thrifty 
army-building measures,” would later develop into a campaign for army 
men to assist in the non-military tasks of the Great Leap itself. 

The second campaign, and the one of central concern here, was 
the Hundred Flowers Campaign, and the rectification campaign which 
followed it. As described by the Director of the General Political De- 
partment, General T'an Cheng: 


the rectification movement (was) mainly to oppose bureaucratism, sec- 
tarianism and subjectivism, proceeding gently as a breeze or a mild rain 
and summing up the contradictions within the ranks of the army 
through the practice of criticism and self-criticism.8 


The phrase “gently as a breeze” was the CCP’s description of how the 
campaign should be carried on and the “isms” chosen clearly suggest 
that the problems requiring correction in the PLA were those concern- 
ing the work style of the leaders. To be accused of these three crimes 
amounts essentially to an accusation of attempting to establish “inde- 
pendent kingdoms,” of becoming a “boss” in one’s own sphere of in- 
fluénce and paying heed neither to party directives from above nor the 
interests of the masses below. In a report published soon after, General 
Su Yu, then Chief of Staff, made it clear that this was the area to 
which the campaign was directed. Noting “the existence to a serious 
extent of the working style of subjectivism, bureaucratism and sec- 
tarianism among leading cadres of certain army units,” the General 
went on to accuse “some people” of exhibiting “the habits of a ‘big 
boss,’ giving themselves away to pomp and splendour.’”® 

. Perhaps because the targets were so lofty and presumably well en- 
trenched, little result seems to have followed directly from these state- 
ments. The only relatively senior officer to be purged as part of the 
rectification campaign per se was Ch’en Yi, a Deputy Director of Cul- 
tural Affairs, who was purged in early 1958. One of his major crimes 
was using the opportunities provided by the Hundred Flowers cam- 
paign. to complain about “bureaucratism” and “doctrinairism” in the 
army leadership—crimes which would have made him a hero if com- 
mitted later! 

Clearly the breeze of the rectification movement in the army was 
too gentle. On July 30, 1957, the Liberation Army Paper (Chieh Fang 
Chun Pao) broadened the attack, and at the same time indicated that 
army deviation was not only on the question of military affairs. The 
editorial stated: 


8 General T’an Cheng, “On Question of Rectification in Army,” NCNA, Peking, 
May 12, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1547, p. 27. 

® General Su Yu, “Report to Chungking Armymen On Contradictions within 
the Army,” NCNA, Chungking, May 22, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1439, p. 9 ff. 
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At present, some mistaken viewpoints and muddled thoughts in respect 
of agricultural co-operation, living standard of workers, and peasants 
and suppression of counter-revolutionaries are found among the armed 
forces. Individualism, anarchism, equalitarianism, as well as bureaucrat- 
ism, sectarianism, and subjectivism in work on the part of the cadres 
in thought should be soberly criticised and corrected. 


This passage is interesting because of its reference to agricultural poli- 
cies, suggesting that someone in the army may have begun to express 
doubts about these policies at an early stage. The Chieh Fang Chun 
Pao editorial also includes a passage stating that: 


The erroneous tendency to consider only the Marxist-Leninist classic 
works as theories and to look upon the policies and resolutions of the 
Party and the works of Chairman Mao as ‘current events and policies’ 
must be opposed.10 


This “tendency” is an important part of the “debate” when it moves 
to the hustings, the day after the publication of this editorial, at the 
Army Day Rally in Peking on July 31, 1957. 

On that occasion Chu Teh left no doubt of his position regarding 
_ the role of Mao’s military strategy. In his speech he said: 


Comrade Mao Tse-tung creatively applied the universal truth of Marx- 
ism-Leninism to the actual practice of the Chinese Revolution and 
established the correct political and military lines for the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. From that time, the Chinese revolution entered a new 
historical era, a new situation was created and the foundation was laid 
for the victory of the revolution.14 


In historical context, this is a particularly strong statement of the 
Maoist position. Emphasis on Maoist military strategy had been under- 
played since 1952 in such speeches. Also, the reference to “creatively,” 
the absence of any mention of the CCP, and the attribution of success 
in the revolution almost entirely to Mao’s thought, are more typical 
of the Cultural Revolution than 1957. It seems likely that such a strong 
statement was prompted by the “tendency” to which the Chieh Fang 
Chun Pao editorial referred. 

Speaking from the same platform, P’eng Teh-huai appears to have 
been careful to avoid that tendency while stopping short of Chu Teh’s 
eulogy. He said: 


Guided by the Marxist-Leninist theory, our Party and our Party Leader 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung, in line with the realities of China, worked out 


7 = he Fang Chun Pao editorial, NCNA, Peking, July 30, 1957, in SCMP, No. 
. 1588, p 
11 NCNA, Peking, July 31, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1584, p. 3. 
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a military line completely in keeping with Chinese conditions and set 
out correct principles for the building of the army and military opera- 
tions.12 


Such a statement is not far from the usual Party line during the period 
under review, but standing against Chu Teh’s statement and the earlier 
editorial the contrast is marked. Throughout his speech, ideological 
guidance is attributed primarily to Marxism-Leninism and then to the 
Party, with Mao running a very poor third. In his discussion of study 
methods, P’eng launched a strong attack on “empiricism,” although 
again being careful to balance his attack: 


Our methods of studying must be realistic and scientific, linking theory 
with practice. In studying we should oppose both the empiricist ten- 
dency of sticking to established practice, for this is conservative and 
backward, and the dogmatic tendency of blind imitation with no con- 
nection between study and practice. We should use correct methods of 
study, learning from all advanced nations, primarily the Great Soviet 
Army, and at the same time making earnest efforts to sum up and learn 
from the rich experience of our own army, and we should prop- 
erly link the two.18 


One can clearly read too much into these statements, but there are 
differences in emphasis in the two speeches. The emphasis in Chu Teh’s 
speech is on the continuing relevance of Maoist strategy and the revo- 
lutionary experience. His only reference to the Soviet Union is in refer- 
ence to the PLA’s “lofty task of defending world peace together with 
the fraternal armed forces of our great ally, the Soviet Union.” Further- 
more, his reference to modernization is that the PLA is already a “mod- 
ernized people’s armed force.”!4 P’eng on the other hand sees reliance 
on the revolutionary experience as “conservative and backward,” lays 
great stress on the assistance from and relevance of the Soviet armed 
forces and considers that “our country is in a new historical period” 
of fierce ideological struggle which China must meet by continuing to 
modernize its national defense forces. However, he also recognizes the 
need for development in other sectors, evidencing his continuing con- 
cern with economic development and higher living standards. 

The day after the Army Day Rally, Jen Min Jih Pao (JMJP) pub- 
lished an article by the then Chief of Staff, Su Yu, that reads like a 
position paper of what was to become the third line in the debate. Su 
Yu opens his article by placing stress on the role of the CCP and Maoist 
strategy in the success of the PLA: 


12 Alice Langley Hsieh, Communist China’s Strategy in the Nuclear Era (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1962), p. 8. 

13 Ibid., p. 11 (emphasis added). 

14 Ibid. p. 4. 
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The principles of building up armed forces and of war laid down by 
the Central Committee and Chairman Mao Tse-tung not only have 
guided the revolutionary war in China to victory under extremely dif- 
ficult conditions in the past, but will continue to be the guiding prin- 
ciples, which we must resolutely observe in the modernization of our 
armed forces and in future struggles against imperialist aggression. 


Placed against his Minister’s speech of the day before, the omission of 
any reference to Marxist-Leninist theories and his stress on “Chairman 
Mao” would seem to be significant. But perhaps more significant is Su 
Yu's stress on modernization and the fact that: 


the aggressive bloc headed by U.S. Imperialism is continuing to make 
frenzied preparations for war building military bases all around the 
Soviet Union, China and the other people’s democracies, speeding up 
the re-arming of West Germany and Japan, and developing nuclear 
weapons and guided missiles. . . . So, the threat of war still exists. We 
must heighten our vigilance at all times and must not be lulled by 
apparent peace. 


The message is clear—we live in dangerous times. Equally clear is the 
lesson to be drawn—build “a modern, revolutionary armed force” on 
the basis of “modern military science,” and build it now. Thus Su 
Yu, who began with exclusive reliance on Chairman Mao’s theories, 
now says: 


On the other hand, it is necessary to learn seriously from the advanced 
experience of the Soviet forces. The Soviet armed forces have in their 
National War defeated the German Nazis and then helped the Chinese 
people beat the Japanese aggressor. The Soviet forces are advanced and 
first-rate in technical accomplishments and in equipment, and moreover 
have accumulated a vast store of experience in the use of modern armies 
of war. 


Wherein lies the explanation of this apparent contradiction? 
Hsieh argues that “when the subtleties of emphasis in Su Yu’s article 
are viewed in the light of earlier positions advanced in the General 
Staff, it appears more than possible that Su was attempting to fight a 
rear-guard action within the terms of reference laid down by the Min- 
istry of National Defence.”!® However, this explanation does not ap- 
pear to be entirely satisfactory. Hsieh dismisses Chu Teh’s speech and 
does not refer to the Chieh Fang Chun Pao editorial. Taking these two 
additional sources into account, the line-up of viewpoints appears 
rather different. It appears to have been the Party, not the Ministry, 
against whom Su Yu was fighting a rear-guard action. The Party, 


15 Hsieh, Communist China’s Strategy, p. 67. 
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anxious to divert all possible resources to the Great Leap and entering 
a new period of emphasis on Mao’s achievements, was telling the 
modernizers not to be impatient and stressing simultaneously the 
strength of the traditional PLA and the relative stability of the inter- 
national situation. In contrast, the Ministry (or at least P’eng ‘Teh-huai) 
seems to have resigned itself to the economy measures and concentrated 
upon courting Soviet support and protection which it regarded as es- 
sential in any future conflict. Thus the Ministry, also conscious of the 
need to be careful of the Party, put its views within the terms of refer- 
ence laid down by Chu Teh. In the modernization “debate,” the Min- 
istry appears to have been biding its time, a virtual bystander in the 
conflict between the Party and Su Yu. 

There is additional evidence in the discussion to support this 
analysis. Hsieh has difficulty with the fact that both P’eng Teh-huai and 
Su Yu mention the role of the militia, and seeks to explain away Su 
Yu’s passage on this subject. In fact, Su Yu laid more stress than P’eng 
‘Teh-huai on the militia. It may be that the reason for this is that while 
they were both working within the frame of reference laid down by the 
Party, Su Yu, being more actively involved in “debate,” was taking 
greater care to stay within the Party’s terms on this issue. Moreover, 
the position of the Su Yu group was closer to the Party line on some 
strategic issues, Their aim was to modernize the Chinese army, pre- 
ferably along Soviet lines and with Soviet aid, but with Chinese wea- 
pons and within the context of Chinese strategy if necessary. P’eng 
Teh-huai, on the other hand, is cool towards Maoist strategy that he as 
leader of the guerilla forces had done much to establish. 

To summarize the positions at this early stage of the “debate,” 
there would appear to have been three lines. The Party line, repre- 
sented by Chu Teh, and stressing the continuing relevance of Maoist 
strategy and postponing questions of modernization for the time being. 
The modernizers, led by Su Yu, who stressed the need for vigilance and 
the granting of priority to the development of a modern armed force 
along the lines of the armed forces of the Soviet Union but even with- 
out Soviet aid if necessary. Finally, the Ministry’s line, elucidated by 
P’eng Teh-huai, who appears to have resigned himself to the tempo- 
rary ascendancy of the Party line and concentrated on courting the 
Soviet Union as a deterrent shield, while always careful to pay lip- 
service to the Party line. This is not to say that P’eng Teh-huai was not 
at this stage a critic of Party policies. Rather, P’eng’s stand appears to 
have been a function of his recognition of the need for economic de- 
velopment and improvement in living standards, and his faith in the 
Soviet alliance as the ultimate defense for China. 

P’eng Teh-huai reiterated this stand in a speech on National Day, 
and extended it further in an article published on November 4 to 
commemorate the anniversary of the October Revolution. ‘The Soviet 
Union had recently tested an ICBM. So this occasion, traditionally 
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greeted by warm pro-Soviet articles and speeches, brought forth eulo- 
gies from Marshals Yeh Chien-ying and Liu Po-cheng. P’eng Teh-huai, 
however, went further than his colleagues in praising the Soviet armed 
forces and calling upon the PLA to learn from them: 


The Soviet State, born of the October Revolution, is the model for the 
socialist construction of our country. Similarly the Soviet armed forces, 
created during the October Revolution, are the great example for the 
modernization of the Chinese armed forces. To learn from the Soviet 
Union and from the Soviet armed forces is the firm principle long 
upheld by the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army. 


Quoting Mao’s directives to this effect, P’eng stated: “We should con- 
tinue in future to learn from the Soviet armed forces.”’1¢ 

This article marks both the high point of the P’eng line in 1957 
and a turning point in the military “debate” in the period under re- 
view. Liu Po-cheng was replaced by Hsiao K’o as Director of Training 
and the emphasis at the Military Academy and in general training doc- 
trine soon switched to Maoist strategy. Su Yu, although not replaced 
until October 12, 1958, is clearly in decline by the end of 1957. For 
the remaining participants new issues were to become paramount, 
particularly the question of nuclear strategy. 


Synthesis: September 1957 To Early 1958 


In the Army Day speeches and articles in 1957, there had been 
few direct references to nuclear weapons and the effect of the debate 
on nuclear strategy was by implication. Su Yu had treated the question 
most fully, and his reference appears inconsistent with the overall 
thesis of his article—modernization. He said: 


It must be admitted that nuclear weapons have a tremendous destruc- 
tive power and can kill huge numbers of people, but they cannot 
achieve the object of occupation and still less the object of subjugation 
(of an enemy). In the end the deciding factor will still be the land 
army composed mainly of infantry ... Justice and people’s support will 
be the deciding factors of the issue of a future war.17 


Again the inconsistency would appear to be a function of the need to 
argue within the bounds of the Party’s line. Su Yu placed considerable 
stress on the destructiveness of nuclear weapons, presumably destruc- 
tion to be avoided if possible through sophisticated military equip- 
ment. It will be recalled that Su Yu also stressed that war was by no 
means an unlikely eventuality. 


16 NCNA, Peking, November 4, 1957, in SCMP, No. 1649, p. 30. 
17 Jen Min Jih Pao (JMJP), August 1, 1957, SCMP, No. 1596, p. 16. 
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A shift took place in Chinese attitudes during 1957 and “the key 
factor in the shift . . . was her evaluation of the Soviet Union’s tech- 
nological-military advance, in particular the Soviet test of an ICBM 
and earth-satellite successes.”18 For a brief period these successes appear 
to have resulted in a fusion of the three lines in Peking. Now all fac- 
tions sensed the potential which these developments presented for 
China. The newspapers were fulsome in their editorial praise of the 
Soviet achievements and found evidence of weakness in the U.S. mili- 
tary establishment. Clearly, it was said, the East wind was prevailing 
over the West wind. 

From the invective of the Sino-Soviet rift we have learned that on 
October 15, 1957, China and the Soviet Union signed an assistance 
agreement. The Chinese have claimed that the Soviets undertook to 
give China its own paper tiger and provide the information for the 
manufacture of other atom bombs. Whether a bomb was to be part of 
the deal or not, the agreement was clearly a significant development 
which may have been made in the interests of bloc unity given the 
disastrous events of 1956 and the forthcoming Conference. In any 
event, Mao visited the Soviet Union in November 1957 for the Moscow 
Conference of Worker’s Parties and undoubtedly used the opportunity 
to discuss strategic questions with Khrushchev. The issues uppermost 
in Chinese minds at the time would have been those relating to the 
implementation of the October agreement, the use of Soviet deterrent 
power on behalf of China until China developed its own nuclear capa- 
bility, and action against the off-shore islands and potential U.S. reac- 
tions to initiatives there. 

Mao’s visit was followed by that of a high level delegation includ- 
ing P’eng Teh-huai, Su Yu and virtually all of the senior army bureau 
directors. The outcome of these talks can only be inferred. Early 1958 
saw considerable public stress on the amount of Soviet aid being re- 
ceived in science and technology. In an article discussing Sino-Soviet 
scientific co-operation, Lin Yang announced that “active research has 
been launched in some new fields such as atomic energy (work in this 
field is being carried out on a fairly large scale).”19 But on the key 
question for the Chinese of nuclear weapons, Moscow must have 
stalled, for the new emphasis in strategy was to be self-reliance. 

The effect of these events on the strategic debate was to draw the 
lines more clearly. At first there appears to have been a degree of unity 
in viewpoint. It was agreed that the Soviet Union appeared to have 
gained the ascendency in the arms race and that China should concen- 
trate on maximizing the benefits to be gained from this development, 
including sharing as far as possible in Soviet technology. In these aims 


18 Hsieh, Communist China’s Strategy, p. 76. 
19 Lin Yang, “Science Sets New Sights,” Peking Review, Vol. 1, No. 5, April 1, 
1958, p. 11. 
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all factions could agree. In the interests of block solidarity Mao him- 
self entered strategic discussions in November 1957. His strategy was 
optimistic: 


In my opinion, the situation today is characterized by the fact that the 
East wind is prevailing over the West wind, in other words, by the 
fact that the forces of socialism are overwhelmingly superior to the 
forces of imperialism. 


Therefore a war with the imperialists was unlikely but: 


At present another situation has to be taken into account, namely, that 
the war maniacs may drop atomic and hydrogen bombs everywhere. 
They drop them and we drop them too; thus there will be chaos and 
lives will be lost. The question has to be considered for the worst. The 
Political Bureau of our Party has held several sessions to discuss this 
question. If fighting breaks out now, China has got only hand grenades 
and not atomic bombs, but the Soviet Union has them. Let us imagine 
how many people will die if war should break out? Out of the world’s 
population of 2,700 million, one third—or, putting the figure a bit 
higher, half—may be lost. It is they and not we who want a fight; when 
a fight starts, atomic and hydrogen bombs will be dropped. I discussed 
this question with a foreign statesman. He believed that if an atomic 
war was fought, the whole of mankind might be annihilated. I said that 
if the worst came to the worst and half of mankind died, the other half 
would remain while imperialism would be razed to the ground and 
the whole world would become socialist.20 


Thus even if the imperialists were to launch a war “we” would also 
drop bombs, win the war, and socialism would both survive and emerge 
triumphant. 

In the light of the events of 1956 and Palmiro Togliatti’s concept of 
“polycentrism,” Mao also made his Moscow visit the occasion for re- 
newed stress on bloc solidarity: 


the appearance in the heavens of two artificial satellites and the coming 
to Moscow of delegates from sixty-four communist and worker's parties 
to celebrate the holiday of the October Revolution mark a new turning 
point. The forces of socialism surpass the forces of imperialism. The 
imperialist forces haye a leader, America; our socialist camp must also 
have a leader, and that leader in the Soviet Union. If we do not have a 
leader our forces might disintegrate! 24 


Mao having spoken, the “debate” was postponed. 


20 Remarks to the Moscow Conference, text in Stuart R. Schram, The Political 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung (New York: Praeger, 1969), p. 408-409. 

21“Remarks to Chinese Students in Moscow,” quoted in Schram, Political 
Thought, p. 407. 
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Debate Again: February to November 1958 


It has been argued that the “debate” on military affairs began as a 
dispute over the pace of modernization and that the main participants 
were the mainstream party faction, with Chu Teh as its spokesman, and 
the modernizers led by Su Yu. P’eng Teh-huai differed with both of 
these factions. It has further been argued that in November 1957 the 
need for bloc solidarity and technological developments in the Soviet 
Union led to a synthesis of viewpoints in the hope that China would 
benefit from Soviet achievements and Mao himself laid down the of- 
ficial policy line. Mao’s personal intervention in the “debate” was, 
however, brief and the military debate soon began again. This may 
have been because the Soviet Union was already procrastinating over 
the pace and nature of its military assistance to China. 

The debate did not, however, return to exactly the same terms of 
reference. The question of the pace and priority of modernization, 
while still a live issue in China, appears to have been less urgent than 
in 1957. The modernizers were still a threat but were already in de- 
cline. ‘The Party’s view of the question of priorities was in the ascen- 
dancy and it was established policy that “the building of modern 
industries is a prerequisite for modernizing our national defence.”?? 
This view, which would appear to be a logical result of a delay in 
Soviet assistance, had been shared by P’eng Teh-huai in an article 
written in March 1958. As has already been noted, P’eng shared the 
Party’s emphasis on the need for economic development as the first 
priority throughout this period. Where he differed from the Party line 
was in his rationalization of this emphasis. 

The Party line, as explained by Liu Ya-lou, was now stressing self- 
reliance in military affairs. Priority was not given to military develop- 
ment because it is men, not weapons, that are decisive factors. Now 
Liu finds that the most complicated technological problems can be 
overcome by the children of peasants using “democratic” methods. 
“This shocked many foreign experts,” but, armed with Chairman Mao’s 
thought, foreign experts appear unnecessary. Instead of applying for- 
eign military technique to the concrete conditions of China, it should 
be studied “critically and creatively,” ie., not merely selectively applied 
but improved upon. 

Liu also argued that China is strong because of the depth of its 
revolution. On the other hand: 


American imperialism is nothing; its only advantage is to have more 
tons of steel. If we catch up with Britain? and then the United States 
in industrial and agricultural production and in the fields of science 
and technology, in terms of modernized equipment our army will cer- 
tainly catch up and surprise them. 


22 Liu Ya-lou, “Seriously Study Mao Tse-tung’s Military Thinking,” Chieh 
Fang Chun Pao, May 23, 1958, in SCMP, No. 1900, p. 9. 
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And now comes the statement of self reliance: 


China’s working class and scientists will certainly be able to make the 
most up-to-date aircraft and atomic bombs in the not too distant future. 
By that time, in addition to the political factor in which we always 
occupy an absolutely predominant position, we can use atomic weap- 
ons and rockets, made by the workers, engineers and scientists of our 
country, in coping with the enemies who dare to invade our country 
and undermine world peace.?% 


Liu has now made explicit what others have hinted at: that China 
must, can and will go it alone in the production of nuclear weapons. 
Not only is there no reference to the Soviet Union but China is poli- 
tically in the “absolutely predominant position.” Su Yu had seemed to 
suggest that China should develop its own nuclear weapons but he had 
been too “impatient” and too “doctrinaire.” But now with the Taiwan 
Straits crisis brewing the Party too begins to consider building its own 
bomb. 

To summarize, the Party Line in early 1958 held that war was 
unlikely because the East wind was prevailing over the West wind and 
because U.S. imperialism was essentially weak. However, should war 
occur, China could absorb the blow and its people’s infantry and 
militia win the ultimate victory. In the long run, it was desirable that 
China develop its own weapons so as to deter this mass destruction, 
and moreover do this without the help of the Soviet Union. In the 
meantime, the urgent need was to pour all available resources into the 
Great Leap in order to ensure China’s economic development and to 
“catch up with Britain.” 

However, the debate on military affairs was far from over, for 
“even to this day are still some comrades in our Party and army who 
do not attach due importance to Chairman Mao’s writings. It is there- 
fore essential to rid the whole army of doctrinairism, self-abasement, 
and blindfaith in foreign countries.’’*4 Since the modernizers were not 
to be formally replaced until later in the year, this charge could of 
course refer to them. However, it would seem to refer to another group. 
‘The modernizers were clearly guilty of “doctrinairism” but their aim 
had been to build up China’s own armed forces and build a Chinese 
nuclear capacity. “Blind faith in foreign countries” is a new charge 
suggesting that reliance on the Soviet Union, not only as a source of 
modern experience, but also as the ultimate defense of China was being 
put forward by some people in China. 

Soviet Army Day in February 1958 was the occasion for the usual 
exchange of congratulatory greetings and expressions of solidarity. The 
official Chinese greeting, signed by Mao, Liu Shao-ch’i and Chou En-lai, 
said that “facts have proved that the Soviet Armed forces are the loyal 


23 Hsieh, Communist China’s Strategy, p. 10 (emphasis added). 
24 Ibid., p. 9 (emphasis added). 
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friend of all oppressed people and all who cherish peace,” and that the 
PLA would stand by the Soviet Armed Forces “to consolidate the so- 
cialist camp headed by the Soviet Union and to struggle together in 
the defence of Far Eastern and World peace.” As such, the greeting 
was not particularly warm and the praise faint. Both the formula “facts 
have proved” and the reference to the need “to consolidate the social- 
ist camp” stand in contrast to salutations from happier days. 

P’eng Teh-huai, on the other hand, not only sent the customary 
telegram to his Soviet peers but also issued an article entitled “On 
Learning from the Soviet Army” to mark the occasion. He suggested 
that China should learn from the USSR on the basis of the “actual 
situation” in China and undertake modernization “in co-ordination 
with the new leap forward in our national economy.” P’eng considered 
the Soviet Army “the faithful friend of all oppressed peoples and 
peace-living peoples” and offered the assurance that the PLA “will 
forever be the most faithful comrades-in-arms of the great people and 
armed forces of the Soviet Union.”?¢ Thus, P’eng’s greetings on this 
occasion were certainly warmer than those of his political masters and 
he did not adopt the Party’s phraseology as to how one should learn 
from the Soviet Union. 

Liu Ya-lou’s paper had included a call for the publication of Mao’s 
strategic thoughts in textbook form and a campaign for the study of 
Mao’s strategy. Discussion in the period leading up to the Taiwan 
Straits crisis centered on this campaign, bringing new strategic dis- 
agreements between P’eng and the Party, and the final steps in the 
neutralization of Su Yu and the modernizers. 

To mark the 3lst Anniversary of the PLA, Chu Teh, again the 
spokesman for the Party mainstream, issued an article entitled ‘Peo- 
ple’s Army, People’s War.” Chu Teh asked himself the question: 


Is it possible to say, owing to the rapid development of military tech- 
nique, that it is no longer of primary importance for politics to lead 
and that technique should be relied on instead? No matter how mili- 
tary technique develops the experience that politics must lead will 
never be outdated. Of course, in future wars great emphasis must be 
given to the significance of modern technical equipment. But we are 
not advocates of the sole importance of arms. We are of the opinion 
that politics, political systems and inclination or disinclination of 
people’s hearts, not technique, finally decide victory or defeat in war. ... 
There are people who advocate an exclusively military viewpoint, who 
have a one-sided high regard for military affairs and look down upon 
politics, have a one-sided high regard for vocation and technique and 
look down upon ideology, have a one-sided high regard for the role of 
individuals and neglect the collective strength of the Party and the 
Masses. . . . In essence this is a manifestation of bourgeois military 
ideas.27 


25 NCNA, Peking, February 22, 1958, in SCMP, No. 1719, p. 34. 
26 Ibid., pp. 26 and 30. 
27 NCNA, Peking, July 31, 1958, in Current Background (CB), No. 514, p. 1. 
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This reference to “bourgeois military ideas” from a Party leader is an 
escalation of the campaign against the modernizers. Communists who 
were misguided could go through the process of self-criticism and per- 
haps return to the fold. Someone designated a member of the bour- 
geoisie risked the collateral designation of an enemy who must be 
struggled against and overcome. Chu ‘Teh again mentioned the impor- 
tance of studying Mao Tse-tung’s thought but also suggested selective 
and creative learning from the Soviet Union, avoiding both doctrinair- 
ism and subjectivism. 

The themes of Chu Teh’s article—man over weapons, politics in 
command, bourgeois military ideas—were taken up immediately by 
Chieh Fang Chun Pao in an editorial published the following day 
which stated: 


a primary principle of our military operations should be to rely fully 
on the masses of the people and on the concerted efforts of the regular 
army, guerillas and militia and carry out a war by the whole people. 


Noting the presence of “erroneous tendencies” among “a very few com- 
rades,” attributable to “bourgeois military thinking and doctinairism,” 
the editorial gave as an example of these tendencies: “they one-sidedly 
stressed the part of atomic weapons and modern military techniques 
and neglected the role of the people.” All such tendencies “must be 
resolutely overcome.” 

At this stage the frame of reference for the “debate” was again 
overtaken by events. Subsequent discussions can only be understood in 
the light of the second ‘Taiwan Straits crisis. 


The Second Taiwan Straits Crisis: July to December 1958 


During 1958, the PRC was confronted with what could reasonably 
be construed as a series of provocations from the nationalist regime in 
Taiwan. By this time, it must have been evident to the Chinese that 
the Soviets were likely to renege on the October 1957 agreement for 
military assistance. It was equally clear to the Taiwan regime that 
China was determined to build its own bomb if necessary and that time 
was running out. Since the extension of the Soviet deterrent shield to 
China was also uncertain, the Chinese felt the need to take iniatives 
to ensure their own security, lest they be pre-empted from Taiwan. 

Following an “important and unprecedented” conference on mili- 
tary affairs held from May to July 1958, the Chinese began to prepare 
public opinion for the early liberation of ‘Taiwan. China was preparing 
to fight a guerilla war if necessary and the role of the militia became a 
more prevalent aspect of propaganda. Khrushchev and Malinovsky 
made a secret visit to. Peking at the end of July and “one of their main 
purposes was unquestionably to restrain what appeared to be the 


28 NCNA, August 1, 1958, in SCMP, No. 1828, p. 11 and No. 1881, p. 2. 
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CPR’s eagerness for a pre-emptive blow against the offshore islands.”29 
Little is known of these discussions but it seems likely that the Soviets 
conceded only minimal deterrent capabilities. Nevertheless the shelling 
of the offshore island of Quemoy began on August 23. 

By the end of the first week in September, the U.S. had demon- 
strated its determination to protect both Taiwan and the offshore 
islands, and with their own allies cool China began slowly to back 
down. Although the shelling continued for some time and the Soviets 
eventually threatened intervention should the U.S. attack China, the 
crisis dissipated through October and November. Parallel with these 
developments, the end of 1958 was a period of reexamination of the 
achievements and failings of the Great Leap and of discussion of the 
future orientation of China’s development. All these events were to 
have their effect upon the strategic “debate” in China. 

Their effect on the Party line was confirmatory. The themes of 
Chu Teh’s article of July 31, 1958 and the Chieh Fang Chun Pao edi- 
torial represent an evolution of the position the Party had begun to 
assert earlier in 1958. With the actual exchange of fire the presentation 
of these themes became more militant. To reiterate, these themes were 
the ascendancy of men over weapons, of a revolutionary army with 
politics in command over a modernized and regularized army, and of 
the military experience of the PLA and Mao Tse-tung’s thought over 
the book formulas and foreign experience, The contrast was between 
the correct political line and the bourgeois military line. 

At the celebrations held on September 30 and October 30, 1958, 
the Party line was put forward by P’eng Chen and Chu Teh respec- 
tively. Both leaders mentioned the support of the Soviet Union (the 
crisis was after all still a reality), but both indicated that in the final 
analysis China might stand alone and that the type of war for which 
it should prepare was a guerilla war of the people. Thus Chu Teh said: 


The Chinese people’s struggle to uphold their sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity is a righteous one. This struggle has received the all-out 
support of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries as well as 
the deep sympathy of the peace-loving countries and people of the whole 
world. The Chinese people, having had experience in protracted strug- 
gle, are deeply aware that imperialism and all reactionaries, which are 
ferocious and appear to be strong, are in fact weak and paper tigers, as 
described by Mao Tse-tung.30 


Although China had received the “all-out support” of the Soviet Union, 
the imperialists were not described as paper tigers because their nuclear 
monopoly had been broken or because their own military establishment 


29 Harold C. Hinton, Communist China in World Politics (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1964), ch. 10. 

30 “Speech on the Anniversary of the October Revolution,” NCNA, Peking, 
November 7, 1958, in SCMP, No. 1894, p. 37 (emphasis added). 
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was rotting; on the contrary they “appear to be strong.” Now the “fer- 
ocious” imperialists are paper tigers in the more pure form of Mao’s 
earlier strategy—because they cannot win against a “protracted strug- 
gle” which apparently the Chinese expected to have to fight should 
war eventuate, and to fight alone. 

At the earlier celebration for the inauguration of various friend- 
ship associations on September 50, 1958, P’eng Chen had put a similar 
line even more forcefully. His speech stands in contrast to P’eng Teb- 
huai’s speech made at the military parade the next day. P’eng Chen’s 
only reference to the Soviet Union was as the leader of the socialist 
camp, and he continued: 


If the U.S. imperialists should go so far as to impose war on the Chinese 
people, the Chinese people will definitely smash them back. ‘The Chinese 
people have tested their strength with the aggressive forces of the U.S. 
imperialists. If the U.S. imperialists are not mad and forgetful, they 
should have learnt and still remember certain lessons.31 


The difference between P’eng Chen’s speech and Chu Teh’s later in 
the month are probably a function of the clarification of its stand which 
the Soviet Union issued on October 5, 1958. The Soviets stated that an 
“attack on the CPR is an attack on the USSR” but limited such an 
attack to one launched by the U.S. and expressly precluded interven- 
tion in the “civil war.”?? It was therefore encumbent upon Chu Teh 
to acknowledge the Soviet assistance, but that assistance had clearly 
fallen short of expectations and in fact raised a number of questions, 
particularly the interpretation of what constituted an American attack 
on China. Therefore, while acknowledging Soviet help, Chu Teh also 
reassesses U.S. strength and dilutes Chinese optimism regarding their 
own ability to repel an attack. P’eng Chen’s assurances that China will 
“smash” the imperialists became Chu Teh’s “protracted struggle’; 
P’eng Chen’s imperialists who are “mad” if they haven’t learned their 
lessons now “appear to be strong” to Chu Teh. However, the change 
in the Party’s line is evolutionary rather than revolutionary and the 
earlier themes remain. China will still be essentially on its own and 
will fight a people’s war. 

P’eng Teh-huai’s reaction was different. Speaking at the military 
parade on October 1, 1958, before the Soviet announcement, he ac- 
cused the U.S. of “rabid war provocations” and continued: “With the 
help of the socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union and the support 
of all the peace-loving countries and peoples of the world our just 
struggle will assuredly win complete victory.” The reference to the 
help of the socialist camp and the reference to the Soviet Union in the 


31 NCNA, Peking, September 30, 1958, in SCMP, No. 1871, p. 62 (emphasis 
added). 
32 Pravda, October 6, 1958, in Current Digest of Soviet Press, Vol. 10, No. 40, p. 
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speech stand in contrast to the almost pure self reliance of the con- 
temporary speech of P’eng Chen, but the contrast became even more 
striking when P’eng Teh-huai stated: 


We must equip our army with the newest technique, strengthen our 
military training for thorough proficiency in the technique and use all 
kinds of new type military weapons and continue to raise the political 
and cultural level of all members of our army so that all the comrades 
of our army will be equipped with Communist ideology, scientific 
knowledge and culture and both battle and production skills.33 


Such a statement may not have been too dangerous in early 1957, 
but by October 1958 it represented a direct challenge to the Party line. 
No one had dared to mention the “newest technique” or to limit train- 
ing to “Communist ideology” and “scientific knowledge” since the ap- 
parent delay in the fulfilling of the October 1957 agreement. Liu Ya- 
lou had not only called for a campaign to study Mao Tse-tung’s strategy 
and the building of the army along traditional lines, but he had also 
specifically addressed the question of the cultural levels of army cadres, 
He asked: | 


What types of persons are to handle modernized equipment? Workers’ 
and peasants’ children whose cultural standard was comparatively low, 
or young intellectuals with higher cultural standard coming from 
families of landlords and capitalists?94 


Workers, of course! Using democratic methods and to the consterna- 
tion of “many foreign experts” (with their scientific methods), these 
simple peasants had even solved the problem of flying through the thin 
air to ‘Tibet! 

As has already been demonstrated, P’eng was consistently cool 
towards Maoist strategy and sympathetic towards the needs of mod- 
ernization, but, anxious that priority should be given to the raising of 
living standards and economic development, he had not supported Su 
Yu and his colleagues. However, P’eng was more than any other leader 
engaged in the day to day business of the Taiwan Straits crisis and was 
probably more painfully aware of China’s weakness and exposure. 


The Party Line Reasserted: November 1958 to July 1959 


Liu Ya-lou’s call for the publication of Mao’s strategic works was 
answered by JMJP in November 1958 in a three part series of quota- 
tions from Chairman Mao addressing the subject that “Imperialism 
and all reactionaries are paper tigers.” The events of 1958 had caused 
the representatives of the Party line to stress different aspects of Mao’s 


33 NCNA, Peking, October 1, 1958, in SCMP, No. 1870, p. 4. 
34 Liu Ya-lou, “Seriously Study,” p. 6. 
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strategy from time to time, but the major tenets of the strategy had 
gathered support as the year progressed. Now Mao himself was to speak 
through his earlier works and define the lines of Chinese strategy in 
the aftermath of the Taiwan Straits crisis. 

JMJP drew upon several sources for these articles, including Mao’s 
article “On the Protracted War” written in 1938, his interview with 
Anna Louise Strong in August 1946, and his hithertofore unpublished 
speech at the Moscow Conference on November 18, 1957. To quote 
the editor: 


The whole article remains divided into three parts. The first part deals 
with the point that imperialism and all reactionaries representing the 
moribund forces have no future, and that their momentary rampancy 
is only an indication of the last kicks of their deathbed struggle. The 
second part points out that imperialism and all reactionaries are out- 
wardly strong and internally dried up, and there is every reason for the 
revolutionaries to slight them, but they deserve our full attention in 
the course of every concrete struggle. The third part describes the es- 
sential features of the current international situation, in which the 
East wind prevails over the West wind and the forces of socialism have 
outstripped the imperialist forces.35 


The first section, describing the deathbed struggle of the imperial- 
ists, relies exclusively on statements made during or before 1949. Thus 
Mao’s work “On New Democracy” published in January 1940 is quoted 
to the effect that: 


The ideological system and social system of capitalism have also become 
museum pieces in one part of the world, in the Soviet Union, while in 
other countries they resemble ‘a person on the brink of death sinking 
fast like the sun setting beyond the western hills’, and they too will 
soon be relegated to the museum. On the other hand, the communist 
ideological systems enjoy perpetual youth and are sweeping the world 
with the momentum of a landslide and the power of a thunderbolt.3¢ 


The most important contribution of the second section of the 
article is the publication of Mao’s November 1957 speech in Moscow. 
This speech contrasted treating the enemy as a paper tiger strategi- 
cally but taking full account of him tactically. “In military literature,” 
said Mao “it is called smashing the enemy one by one.” This section 
also included Mao’s description of the atom bomb as a paper tiger 
from the 1946 Strong interview. 

The final section is interesting because it is the only section of the 
three to contain recent pronouncements. Beginning with Mao’s state- 
ment at the Moscow conference to the effect that “the characteristic of 
the situation today is the East wind prevailing over the West wind,” the 


35 Peking Review, November 4, 1958, Vol. 1, No. 36, p. 6. 
86 Ibid, p. 7. 
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section goes on to quote two statements reportedly made in September 
1958. ‘These demonstrate that while the East wind may have been pre- 
vailing in 1958, the West wind was far from abated. “Imperialism is 
still alive and kicking, still blustering its way in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The imperialists are still oppressing the people of their own 
countries in the West. But such a situation has to be changed.’’87 

‘These excerpts, with their emphasis on the need to approach the 
enemy cautiously in each particular battle and the postponing to some 
indefinite future date of the judgment day of the imperialists, repre- 
sent a retrenchment from the extreme positions of the Taiwan crisis 
period and a rationalization of the failure to follow through on the 
promise to liberate Taiwan. What better way to ensure the acceptance 
of a new propaganda line than to introduce it through the words of 
the classic works of the Chairman himself. 

JMJP followed up the publication of these works by reporting 
that this “event of great political significance” had resulted in wide- 
spread discussion “in the factories, in the countryside, in government 
offices and armed forces, in schools, the press and among the people in 
general throughout the nation.” It seems safe to assume that there was 
discussion among the Party cadres as to the significance of this docu- 
ment and what it meant in terms of personal alignments as well as 
strategy. From the strategic point of view, the tone of the JM]JP article 
was particularly militant. It tended to emphasize the paper tiger aspect 
of Mao’s 1957 speech at Moscow and noted that: “There are still peo- 
ple who think that the strength of the West is not to be despised. ‘This 
is .. . superstition!” And that: “The so-called theory of ‘weapons de- 
cide everything’ and ‘iron and steel decide everything’ is utterly un- 
tenable.’’38 

The Party’s intention, however, appears to have been to stress the 
fact that the enemy was tactically strong if strategically weak. In this 
connection, what appears to have been a clarification was published to 
explain the interpretation of Mao’s thought. This article reiterated 
Mao’s theses in their entirety but laid particular stress on the phrase, 
“in regard to each individual part and each concrete struggle we should 
take full account of the enemy.”%® This aspect was consistently given 
priority during this period in the individual propaganda items report- 
ing the study of Mao’s works in particular areas or army units. 

Although a number of important Party conferences were held 
during the latter weeks of 1958, P’eng Teh-huai appears to have spent 
most of his time during this period touring the provinces and may have 
attended the conferences only intermittently. His speeches on military 
matters during these tours waved the red flag, but did not give the 


37 Peking Review, November 11, 1958, Vol. 1, No. 37, p. 9, 11 (emphasis added). 

88 Peking Review, November 18, 1958, Vol. 1, No. 38, p. 11. 

39 Yang Kan-ling, “Why is U.S. Imperialism a Paper Tiger?,” Peking Review, 
December 9, 1958, Vol. 1, No. 41, p. 9. 
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paper tiger thesis the prominence it was receiving in Peking. P’eng 
also continued to stress learning from both the Soviet Union and the 
West and combining this foreign experience with traditional Chinese 
methods, ignoring the Party line of learning “critically and creatively.” 

Generally speaking, however, it would seem that the subsiding of 
the Taiwan Straits Crisis was followed by concentration on more press- 
ing domestic matters than military affairs. The crisis had not been a 
glorious success for China and it was necessary for that failure to be 
explained. However, the promulgation of a new strategic line was soon 
overshadowed by the Party meetings to discuss the Great Leap and 
leaders turned their attention to economic matters. 


The Purge: 1959 


It is not proposed here to discuss the purge of P’eng Teh-huai in 
any detail. A number of studies have been made of this period and, 
while they differ from each other over certain important issues, all 
agree that the issue for the purposes of ‘debate’ by the time of the 
Lushan Plenum was far broader than questions of strategy and was in 
fact a question of opposition to the Party’s general line for economic 
construction. This interpretation is supported by a study of the trans- 
lated matertal which reveals virtually no strategic position papers of 
the type so common in 1957-58. Apart from some special emphasis on 
Mao’s works and particularly the role of the militia, there is little 
evidence that strategic questions were a dominant issue during this 
period. 

Simmonds, benefiting from material published during the Cultural 
Revolution, has demonstrated quite convincingly that P’eng Teh-huai 
was effectively neutralized by personnel changes during his absence and 
that while he was undoubtedly given a chance to prepare and argue 
his defense after his return, his final removal at the Lushan Plenum 
was probably only the formalization of a decision reached earlier 
within the inner circles of the Party (at the latest at the Lushan Polit- 
buro conference). However, P’eng probably left for his East European 
tour confident that he was in a sufficiently strong position to hold down 
his leadership status.#° 

In the light of what we know of subsequent events, P’eng’s speeches 
during his tour undermined his position even further. P’eng does not 
appear to have perceived any reason to change his military line. His 
speeches are all characterized by the ultimate reliance, both of the 
Eastern European countries and China, on the Soviet Union’s deterrent 
capability, and assurances that the PLA and the Soviet Armed Forces 
would stand shoulder to shoulder to defeat the imperialists. Although 


40 J. D. Simmonds, “P’eng Teh-huai: A Chronological Re-examination,” China 
Quarterly, 37 (January-March, 1969), p. 123. 
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he frequently quoted Mao to the effect that the East wind was prevail- 
ing, he ignored the collateral themes of Mao’s strategy, notably the 
strategic/tactical dichotomy and the paper tiger theme generally. P’eng 
returned to Peking on June 13. The Chinese have claimed that on 
June 20 the Soviet Union definitely rejected the Chinese request for a 
nuclear weapon, “tearing up” the October 1957 agreement and leaving 
P’eng high and dry on the beach as his strategy flowed out to sea. 

The published version of “Letter of Opinion” which P’eng is pur- 
ported to have sent to Mao at the Lushan Party Conference on July 
14, 1959 contains no reference to military or strategic matters.41 How- 
ever, when the Chung Kang Mountains and Kwangtung Literary and 
Art Combat Bulletin reported on the “Principal Crimes of P’eng Teh- 
huai, Big Ambitionist and Schemer” during the Cultural Revolution, 
one of P’eng’s principal crimes was his bourgeois military line. In par- 
ticular P’eng is alleged to have opposed bringing politics to the fore, 
regarded the militia as impractical, failed to make adequate prepara- 
tions for active defense and relied too heavily on the Soviet Union. As 
we have seen, there is a grain of truth in these charges, exaggerated 
though they may be, and this renders particularly significant the final 
charge: 


P’eng said ‘China has a huge population. If war should break out in 
the future, we should contribute troops and the Soviet Union, atom 
bombs.’ He was blind to the need to develop advanced science and 
technology, and entirely failed to execute Chairman Mao’s directive 
concerning development of atom bombs, hydrogen bombs, and inter- 
continental guided missiles.42 


One obviously has to be careful with this material. Nevertheless, the 
charge is of interest. The CCP undoubtedly made a disproportionate 
effort to develop a Chinese nuclear weapon once it became clear that 
such a weapon would not be forthcoming from the Soviet Union. It 
will be recalled that Liu Ya-lou had foreshadowed a Chinese nuclear 
weapon in May 1958. This charge would suggest that Mao, or at least 
the mainstream faction, ordered that priority in resource allocation be 
given to weapons development and that P’eng may have opposed such 
a move. Such a scenario would be consistent with P’eng’s earlier stress 
on the need for economic development and higher living standards and 
his faith in the Soviet deterrent. 


Also of significance is the charge that P’eng failed to make adequate - 


preparations for active defense. This would suggest that P’eng was in 
addition being blamed for the failure in the Taiwan Straits. There is 
some evidence that such a charge may have been made in 1959 at the 


41 Peking Ko-ming Ch’uan-Lien, August 24, 1967, in SCMP, No. 4032, p. I. This 
document, published for the first time during the Cultural Revolution, is of ques- 
tionable authenticity. 

42 September 5, 1967, SCMP, No. 4047, p. 5. 
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time of P’eng’s purge. In what was one of the last major strategic pa- 
pers before P’eng’s fall, an army official, Tu Ping, accused the “advo- 
cates of doctrinairism” of being “unable to appreciate our strict regard 
for characteristics and developments in studying and directing war, 
and negating the fundamental principle that the enemy is strong while 
we are weak, they mechanically applied without the slightest change in 
form or content the experience of foreign countries to China.” Tu 
Ping had learned his lessons a little too well! However, he went on to 
discuss the distinction between strategic paper tigers and tactical ene- 
mies and concluded: 


We must deal with enemy as a real tiger. This refers to tactical thinking. 
Without it, we cannot defeat the enemy. But some of our comrades fail 
to see this point. They confused the one with the other. They some- 
times dealt with the enemy as a real tiger strategically with the result 
that they lost confidence in the victory of the revolutionary war and 
even sank into right conservatism. Others treated the enemy as a paper 
tiger tactically, belittling him when they organised and planned battles 
and when they suffered a defeat or setback they became so diffident that 
they would not admit the enemy as a paper tiger strategically."43 


This charge is probably in part directed at Su Yu but it is too broad 
to be limited to his group, and its identification of two erroneous lines 
coupled with what must be considered in part a discussion of military 
planning at the time of the Taiwan Straints crisis, suggest that P’eng 
Teh-huai was also subject to criticism for his involvement in that op- 
eration. We are unlikely ever to know the full story of P’eng’s purge. 
But we do know that P’eng was officially replaced by Marshal Lin Piao 
at the end of September 1959 and did not reemerge until his “trial” dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution. 


Requiem 


One of the propositions put forward at the beginning of this study 
was to the effect that factional alignments are often determined in a 
society such as that of the PRC as much by ties of personal loyalty as 
by ideological alignments. The study suggests that the ideological posi- 
tions of the various participants in the debate altered in response to 
events but that, except for brief periods of particularly high motivation, 
the factional groups retained their separate identities throughout the 
period. With a few exceptions at times when they could have been 
expected to adopt similar positions, factionalism still prevailed. 

Moreover, further evidence in support of this proposition can be 
found in the aftermath of the purge of P’eng Teh-huai and his sup- 


48 Tu Ping, “Learn Chairman Mao’s Stand, Viewpoint and Method of Studying 
and Directing War,” Hsin-lua Pan-yueh-K’an, No. 13, July 10, 1959, in Selections 
from China Mainland Magazines, No. 180, pp. 9-10. 
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porters. For instance, Lo Jui-ch’ing, who had been one of the main 
activists behind the scenes in the removal of P’eng Teh-huai, by the 
time of the eve of the Cultural Revolution found himself purged on 
similar grounds of reliance on the Soviet Union and inadequate atten- 
tion to Maoist strategy. But one does not have to wait until the Cul- 
tural Revolution to find evidence of P’eng Teh-huai’s accusers adopting 
his policies. 

Immediately after the Lushan Plenum there was considerable dis- 
cussion of the problem of the “right opportunist elements” who had 
infiltrated the Party. To quote Liu Shao-ch’i: 


To find fault with our big leap and people’s communes means to find 
fault with our Party’s general line for building socialism. Who are these 
people who find fault with the Party’s general line? In our own ranks 
they are the right opportunists. They represent bourgeois ideology 
within our party ... The Eighth Plenary session of the Party’s Eighth 
Central Committee pointed out that right opportunism is the principal 
danger in our country today.#4 


But the problem of right opportunism within the army was played 
down by the inheritors of P’eng ‘Teh-huai’s responsibilities. The right 
opportunists were eventually accused of being “revisionists” and of 
opposing the Party’s general line within the army, but their most 
serious crimes were clearly opposition to the Party leadership and op- 
position to the Party’s general line for economic construction, and in 
that order. The strategic articles to appear after the Plenum, particu- 
larly the long article published by Lin Piao on the anniversary of ten 
years of Communist rule in China, represent almost a return to the 
position which P’eng Teh-huai had elucidated on National Day 1957. 
For example, Lin noted that “large scale modern national defense 
building construction has been carried out, making a start in turning 
our country into a state equipped with a more integral system of mod- 
ern defense facilities.”45 There is more integration of the “politics in 
command” and “man over weapons” themes into the discussion of mod- 
ernization than in P’eng’s speech in 1957, but these themes are lower 
key than the arguments put forward earlier in 1959. The moderniza- 
tion of military technique and equipment with Soviet assistance and on 
the basis of national economic development is the thread running 
through the entire article. 

The capstone of the “debate” on military affairs in China from 
1957 to 1959 may be considered to have been the Order of the Day 
issued by Lin Piao in the name of the Ministry of Defence on October 
1, 1959, and read by him to the assembled masses on that occasion. 


44 Liu Shao-ch’i, “The Victory of Marxist-Leninism in China,” Peking Review, 
October 1, 1959, Vol. 11, No. 39, p. 15. 

45 Lin Piao, “Hold High the Banner of the Party’s General Line and Chairman 
Mao’s Military Thought and Advance in Big Strides,” NCNA, Peking, September 
29, 1959, in CB, No. 596. l 
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I order you: to step up training and study, arm yourselves with Marx- 
ism-Leninism, earnestly study the works of Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 
learn from the advanced military experience of the Soviet Union and 
the other fraternal countries, ceaselessly raise your political conscious- 
ness and increase your knawledge in science and culture and energeti- 
cally improve your military technique, so that every one of you possesses 
a high political consciousness, is well-versed in his work and can skill- 
fully use the arms and equipment in his hands in order successfully to 
discharge our gloriously duty of defending the country and preventing 
ageression.46 


‘This order is a reversal of the consistent trend of the Party’s line from 
1957 to the Lushan Plenum. Marxism-Leninism is returned to its hon- 
ored place, one is instructed once again, and without qualification, to 
learn from the Soviet Union, and a high degree of cultural and scien- 
tific knowledge are once again more important than one’s peasant ori- 
gins. How is this order to be interpreted? Does it mean that it is im- 
possible to say where the different factions stood on policy matters or 
that the reasons for P’eng’s fall are “almost totally obscure?’’4? Does it 
mean that we should choose “to deal with issues without associating 
them with personalities, primarily because given the fragmentary evi- 
dence, an attempt to associate personalities with issues must be rele- 
gated in large part to the realm of speculation and inference?’’4s No: 
the lesson is a different one. Leaders can not be associated with partic- 
ular policies over a period of time and opponents may even adopt their 
adversary’s position at a different stage of the same debate. But this 
lesson does not call the methodology into question. It simply demon- 
strates that the “debate” on military affairs in China was also a strug- 
gle for power. 


46 NCNA, Peking, October 1, 1959, in SCMP, No. 2112, pp. 8-9. 
47 Simmonds, “P’eng Teh-huai,” p. 120. 
48 Joffe, “Conflict between Old and New,” p. 41. 
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The National Endowment for the Humanities announces two 
programs which will provide opportunities for faculty members 
at undergraduate and two-year colleges to study with distinguished 
scholars at institutions with library collections suitable for ad- 
vanced research. These seminars will cover the different disci- 
plines of the humanities and the humanistic social sciences, and 
will be located at universities throughout the country. 

The Fellowships in Residence for College ‘Teachers run a 
full academic year (1977-78) and carry a maximum stipend of 
$14,500 plus a travel allowance of $500 for those who do not 
commute. The application deadline is November 8, 1976. 

The 1977 Summer Seminars for College Teachers provide for 
eight weeks of intensive summer study and carry a stipend of 
$2000 plus up to $300 for travel. The application deadline is 
March 15, 1977. 

Information about the seminar topics, directors, and locations 
is available from the Division of Fellowships, National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, 806 15th Street, N:W., Washington, 
D.C. 20506. 
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LOCKHEED AND JAPANESE POLITICS 


Hans H. Baerwald* 


DURING THE LATE winter of 1976 an unseasonal ty- 
phoon swept through Japanese politics. It was the aftermath of two 
days of testimony by senior Lockheed Corporation executives in U.S. 
Senate hearings. Room 4221 of the Senate Office Building was the 
meeting place for Senator Church’s Subcommittee on Multinational 
Corporations of the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Sen. Church: Now, you engaged Mr. Kodama to help you. . .? 

Mr. Kotchian (then Vice-President of Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion): Well, Mr. Kodama had been engaged by our company in the 
early 1960s, and continued to work and advise us during all that 
period.... 

Sen. Church: You paid him (Kodama) $7 million. You must have 
been paying him for something valuable. 

Mr. Kotchian: Well, yes, very much valuable.! 


Kodama Yoshio is an unusual individual to be retained by a major 
American corporation as its confidential agent and consultant. From 
1932 to 1937 he was imprisoned for the attempted mass assassination 
of the Japanese cabinet. He had been imprisoned as a Class A war 
crimes suspect by the Allied Occupation Forces for being an Imperial 
Japanese Navy intelligence operative in China, but was released from 
Sugamo prison after three years. His release from imprisonment al- 
legedly was tied to his becoming an agent of the American intelligence 
services in general, and ultimately the Central Intelligence Agency in 


*J am indebted to Sam Jameson, Tokyo Bureau Chief of the Los Angeles 
Times for his hospitality, his excellent dispatches, and the opportunity to talk 
about various aspects of the Lockheed jiken. I am also grateful to Ms. Mori Fumiko 
of the Japan Center for International Exchange for sending me enormous batches 
of Japanese newspaper clippings covering the Diet hearings and related stories 
from the Japanese vernacular press. Finally, I wish to thank the UCLA Senate re- 
search committee for financial support for my research in Tokyo. 

1 Mainichi Daily News (in English), Lockheed Hearings, Tokyo, 1976, pp. 43-44. 
This pamphlet is a verbatim transcript of the Church Committee hearings of 
February 4 and 6, 1976. (Hereafter, Lockheed Hearings). 
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particular. An additional allegation suggests he helped bankroll the 
Liberal Party (an antecedent of the governing Liberal-Democratic 
Party) at the time of its founding a little over thirty years ago with 
some of the immense wealth that he had accumulated while running 
the “Kodama Kikan” (the naval procurement organization under 
whose guise he conducted espionage activities) in China. More per- 
tinent perhaps, Kodama had the reputation of being an ultranational- 
ist who controlled the activities of right-wing thugs. Who advised 
Lockheed to hire him remains one of the mysteries in this whole affair. 

Some bizarre accounting practices that were alluded to during the 
course of the Lockheed hearings have caused endless comment in Japan, 
and have occasioned some humor and much-needed, albeit bitter, comic 
relief. 


Mr. Levinson (Counsel of the Committee) : Now, we have a receipt 
from a Mr. Itoh, in which he says. . . “I received 100 peanuts.” Does 
100 peanuts mean he received $100,000 equivalent in yen, or $100,- 
000 period? 


Mr. Findley (of the accounting firm of Arthur Young and Com- 
pany): Now, I think if I said that, I was in error. I believe that 100 
peanuts represents 100 million yen. 100,000 yen at a 300 to 1 exchange 
isn’t a large sum of money.? 


Other receipts that were signed by executives of Marubeni Trad- 
ing Company, Japan’s third largest and Lockheed’s official agent in 
that country, were for “units” and “pieces.” Each of them, as well as 
each “peanut,” represented one million yen or $3,333, so that 100 
peanuts was roughly the equivalent of $333,333. Lockheed officials 
claimed that the money covered by these receipts was for making extra- 
legal payoffs in Japan; the Marubeni executives, however, denied the 
allegation. Hence, a second mystery emerges: What compelled Lock- 
heed to use such coded receipts and what possessed the Marubeni ex- 
ecutives to sign them? 

Even more damaging was another brief colloquy, after a rather 
lengthy discussion. The latter concerned Lockheed’s relationship with 
the “I-D” Corporation, which provided blank, but signed, receipts— 
ostensibly to clear up bookkeeping problems. Then, the following ex- 
change occurred: 


Sen. Church: Now to whom were these payments made? 

Mr. Kotchian: Well, there was one that we talked about earlier, 
the payment to government officials that went through the official from 
Marubeni. 


2Tad Szulc, “The CIA’s Activities in Postwar Japan,” Asahi Evening News, 
April 23, 1976, Weekend Supplement, p. 5. 
3 Lockheed Hearings, p. 21. 
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Sen. Church: Can you tell us how much money went to Japanese 
Government officials? 

Mr. Kotchian: My memory is that it was approximately $2 mil- 
lion.4 


Who were these “government officials’? If Lockheed executives 
knew, they did not tell the Church committee, at least not during the 
public hearings. Yet, this accusation seeded, the darkest clouds of 
“black mist” to envelop Japanese politics since World War II. All 
other postwar “black mist” scandals paled into light grey smoke by 
comparison.’ 

There is no simple explanation for the turbulent reaction of the 
Japanese Government, the media and the public. There was shock, 
anger, and disbelief among Japanese over the American public’s in- 
comprehension of the seriousness of the Lockheed crisis in their coun- 


Several factors were mentioned.® First, and possibly foremost, is 
the place at which the allegations were made. A subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, at which senior 
officials of the largest American defense contractor testified under oath, 
is respected. It is assumed that the testimony is truthful. Hence, if it 
is alleged that two million dollars in bribes were paid to Japanese gov- 
ernment officials, who was to doubt the veracity of the allegation? 

A second factor, but one closely related to the first, is that many 
Japanese believe that they learned their particular form of democracy 
from America. Hence, they contend that the model must be perfect, 
even if their own adaptation is periodically marred by scandal. As a 
consequence, the impact of revelations concerning corrupt practices in 
their own system is substantially reinforced. ‘The element of public 
distrust loomed large in Prime Minister Miki’s periodic statements 
pledging himself to full exposure of the scandal in order to restore the 
public’s trust in Japanese democracy." 

Miki’s own position within the governing Liberal-Democratic 


4 Lockheed Hearings, p. 50. 

5See, for example, my “Black Mist and Pre-Electioneering,” Asian Survey, 
January 1967, pp. 31-39. During February and March 1976, various Japanese news- 
papers provided thumb-nail sketches of all previous postwar “black mist” scandals, 
as well as recounting the outlines of the pre-World War I Siemens scandal which 
precipitated the fall of the Yamamoto Cabinet. Tokyo Shimbun, February 12, 1976, 
pp. 8-9. The Siemens case was most closely analogous to the Lockheed scandal in 
that foreign contracts involving weapons were involved. See Robert A. Scalapino, 
Democracy and the Party Movement in Prewar Japan (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1953), pp. 204-205; Tetsuo Najita, Hara Kei in the 
Politics of Compromise (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1967), pp. 188-191. 

6 This section is based on interviews and discussions with a wide range of Jap- 
anese—politicians, government officials, newspapermen and academic colleagues— 
during the course of a three weeks stay in Tokyo in April 1976. 

7See, for example, the transcript of the Prime Minister’s nationally televised 
press conference on February 19, 1976 and related news coverage. 
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Party (LDP) provided the third factor. He had become Prime Minister 
as a compromise candidate in December 1974 in the wake of his pre- 
decessor Tanaka Kakuei’s resignation occasioned by his “money is 
everything” style.® Yet, Tanaka’s faction remained the largest (close to 
100 members in both chambers of the Diet), with the second and third 
largest being led respectively by Deputy Prime Minister Fukuda Takeo 
and Finance Minister Ohira Masayoshi. Miki, despite being Prime 
Minister, was the leader of the fourth largest faction and was therefore 
dependent on the continued support of Fukuda and Ohira—as well as 
LDP Vice-President and kingmaker Shiina Etsusabur6—if he was to 
remain as Party President and Prime Minister. In any case, Miki’s 
freedom of action on behalf of full exposure was circumscribed by his 
need to keep his intra-LDP factional fences mended. It was a precari- 
ous operation, because each faction’s position was influenced by the 
possible fate of some of its leading members should the Prime Minister 
carry out his pledge. Furthermore, there were allegations that the 
American Government’s executive branch did not necessarily share the 
Senate’s enthusiasm for full exposure. 

The question, Who really controls Japanese politics?, surfaced as 
the fourth factor. Lockheed’s confidential agent, Kodama, symbolized 
this element of concern. It was not only the substantial sums of money 
that he had received ($7 million) and the allegations about the manner 
in which he had disposed of them while posing as a patriot, but also 
his alleged ties to the CIA and to Japanese gangsters (yakuza) that sus- 
tained column after column in the press. The revelations about Kodama 
and some of the other figures who surfaced raised fundamental ques- 
tions about Japanese politics; namely, were they being conducted by 
Japanese for Japanese purposes, or had defeat and foreign occupation 
resulted in business and government officials becoming the agents of 
foreigners, much like the nineteenth century compradors? Had the 
reversion of Okinawa to Japan signalled the end of the postwar era as 
former Prime Minister Sato maintained, and had their Imperial 
Majesties’ successful visit to the United States signalled the establish- 
ment of a relationship among political equals? ‘The Lockheed scandal 
reopened these questions for serious public debate in Japan. 

Doubts about Japan’s status were reinforced by the manner in 
which the executive branch of the American Government negotiated 
the terms of the transfer of classified information to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. Both Houses of the Japanese Diet unanimously (in itself 
highly unusual) adopted resolutions requesting “the United States Sen- 
ate and the Government of the United States of America [. .. to make] 
available, without exception, unpublished materials on the Lockheed 
problem, as it pertains to Japan, including the names of high govern- 


8 Technically, the Japanese refer to former Prime Minister Tanaka’s style as 
having been a combination of “money-vein” (kimmyaku) and “personal-vein” 
(jimmyaku); that is, the overweening importance to be attributed to personal con- 
nections, especially if they could be financially rewarding. 
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ment officials.”® In addition, Prime Minister Miki dispatched a per- 
sonally written letter (again, most unusual in terms of procedure) to 
President Ford. 


The Japanese political circle has been profoundly shaken by the 
reported allegations made at the public hearings of the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Multinational Corporations that Japanese government 
officials received payments from Lockheed. A grave concern is spread 
throughout Japan at present that if the whole issue is kept unsolved 
with the names of the officials involved remaining in doubt, democracy 
in Japan may suffer a fatal blow. I share this concern. The disclosure 
of all relevant materials including the names of the officials involved, 
if any, would serve better the interest of Japanese politics and of the 
everlasting friendship between the United States and Japan... . I 
would appreciate your consideration in securing continued cooperation 
by the United States Congress and Administration in clarifying the 
whole matter, in response to the requests by the Diet and the Govern- 
ment of Japan.10 


Reaction in Japan was swift. LDP Vice-President Shiina com- 
plained that he had not been consulted, Other LDP colleagues of the 
Prime Minister dismissed the maneuver as simply designed to please 
the public in the grandstand. (Japanese commentators enjoy sport, in 
this instance baseball, metaphors. Earlier, the Prime Minister was re- 
ferred to as a relief pitcher. Later in the spring, suggestions were made 
that the reliever should be replaced with one of the regulars.) Opposi- 
tion party members tended to restrict themselves to questioning Miki’s 
sincerity. Quite the contrary appears to have been the case; the Prime 
Minister meant what he wrote, possibly even more strongly than the 
final wording of the letter might indicate. 
= By contrast, American official reaction was ambivalent. Then 
Deputy Secretary of State Ingersoll, in testimony before a subcommit- 
tee of the Congress’ Joint Economic Committee, indicated that while 
the American Executive Branch would cooperate, certain conditions 
would be attached to the transfer of information.” These requirements 


9 Diet “Resolutions on the Lockheed Problem,” February 23, 1976 (courtesy 
Embassy of Japan, Washington, D.C). The House of Representatives’ resolution 
adds “so-called” before “high government officials.” 

10“Gist of Prime Minister Miki’s Letter to President Ford,” February 24, 
1976 (courtesy Embassy of Japan, Washington, D.C). 

11 It is widely believed in Tokyo that the Foreign Ministry toned down Prime 
Minister Miki’s original version. 

12 Testimony by the then Deputy Secretary of State Robert Ingersoll on March 
5 before the Subcommittee on Priorities and Economies of the Joint Economic 
Committee as reported in The Japan Times Weekly, March 13, 1976, p. 1. The key 
paragraph in Ingersoll’s testimony was: “In recent days we [the Department of 
State] have been consulting urgently with the SEC and with the Department of 
Justice to develop a procedure that would facilitate the exchange of information 
with interested foreign governments. ... It [the Department of Justice] will arrange 
for the exchange of information in accordance with the traditional procedures 
established to protect the integrity of criminal investigations and the rights of in- 
dividuals affected. . . .” (Courtesy of Department of State.) 
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were reiterated as official policy in President Ford’s letter to the Prime 
Minister. 


We are prepared to make arrangements to share with your government 
the information developed by the SEC in the course of its inquiry. I 
suggest that officials of our two governments meet without delay to 
work out such arrangements. These procedures would permit law en- 
forcement officials from Japan to work in close cooperation with their 
counterparts here, with access, on a confidential basis, to relevant in- 
formation held by United States investigatory agencies. The legal and 
administrative practice of the SEC is not to make public any material 
relating to an investigation until the investigation is completed. Pre- 
mature disclosure of such information could well prejudice the investi- 
gation and any law enforcement actions which might ultimately be 
taken in the United States. It could also prejudice the rights of indi- 
viduals, whether or not they may ultimately become defendants in 
criminal actions. These basic requirements of United States law and 
practice must be respected, as of course must those of Japan. If these 
principles are protected, I am sure we can work together effectively.13 


Initially, Japanese politicians were dismayed by the rigidity of the 
conditions. On the one hand, a Senate committee had been unencum- 
bered in disclosing certain serious allegations of misconduct involving 
named Japanese businessmen and unnamed government officials. On 
the other hand, the President set forth requirements that the allegations 
could only be proved or disproved if the individuals concerned would 
become ‘defendants in criminal action.’ What if no criminal indict- 
ments could be made, for a variety of reasons including that the statute 
of limitations (three years) had expired? Suspicion and relief coursed 
their way through ‘Tokyo’s rumor mills. However, one general senti- 
ment was widely shared: America is still the principal external determi- 
nant of what transpires in Japanese politics. 

Subsequently, an agreement between the American and Japanese 
governments spelled out the conditions that were to guide the transfer 
of sensitive information.*4 It provided that: (1) requests for assistance 
shall be communicated directly between the agencies concerned (rather 
than the Foreign Ministry and State Department); (2) both parties 
“shall use their best efforts’ to make all relevant materials that are 
requested available; (3) these materials shall be used exclusively by law 
enforcement agencies and in ensuing legal proceedings; (4) such ma- 
terials shall remain confidential except for (5) their use in legal pro- 
ceedings; (6) prior notification shall be given in case legal proceedings 
are begun; (7) letters rogatory (commissions from one judge to a judge 
of another jurisdiction to examine a witness) shall be expeditiously 


13 President Ford’s Letter to Prime Minister Miki, March 11, 1976. (Courtesy 
of Department of State.) 

14 The full text of the Agreement concluded on March 24 is in The Japan 
Times Weekly, April 3, 1976, p. 2. 
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executed; (8) grants for immunity shall not be required; (9) limitations 
imposed by domestic law shall govern the actions taken by the state 
from which the information has been requested, including the post- 
ponement or denial of the transfer of information that has been re- 
quested; (10) information that is developed independently of these 
procedures can be used freely; (11) this mutual assistance is solely for 
the benefit of law enforcement agencies. In addition, there was a 
penalty clause (under paragraph 5) that provided for the discontinu- 
ance of cooperation if confidentiality were violated. All in all, the 
transfer of information that was available to American law enforce- 
ment agencies—principally the Department of Justice (including the 
FBI) and the Securities and Exchange Commission—to Japanese au- 
thorities was going to prove to be a complex and time-consuming 
endeavor. 

While these negotiations were being conducted and agreements 
initialed, the Lockheed scandal continued to dominate Japanese do- 
mestic politics. Within a week of the original revelations, each political 
party had sent an investigatory mission to the United States. ‘They in- 
terviewed Lockheed executives, senators and Department of State of- 
ficials; but whether all this activity had merit is debatable. Perhaps 
they could have helped Americans understand the seriousness of the 
crisis in Japan; however, as their objective was information gathering, 
those with whom they met already understood. ‘They did receive exten- 
sive press coverage in Japan, thus giving the appearance to their con- 
stituents that “something was being done.” In the process, public 
interest in the whole affair was raised to a fever pitch. Sat Bunsei, the 
LDP emissary and head of his party’s newspaper bureau, went so far 
as to publish a booklet containing verbatim transcripts of his conver- 
sations.15 It makes for interesting reading, but adds little to what was 
already known. 

In turn, the Diet’s Budget Committee conducted two sets of hear- 
ings, on February 16-17, and March 1-2. Witnesses included executives 
of All Nippon Airways, which had purchased Lockheed Tristars; those 
Marubeni Trading Company executives who had acted as official Lock- 
heed representatives; and Osano Kenji, who had allegedly acted as one 
of Lockheed’s unofficial go-betweens and who is a multi-millionaire 
with vast hotel holdings in Hawaii, as well as a close confidant 
of former Prime Minister Tanaka. 

Their testimony was taken under oath, a highly unusual proce- 
dure. In most instances, Important personages respond to Diet interro- 
gatories as unsworn “references.” They all denied any knowledge of 
acceptance of fees that were beyond normal commissions, or bribing 


15 “Rokki-do mondai ni kansuru Beikoku ni okeru chosa hokoku” (Report of 
the Lockheed problem investigation in the United States). Jiyu-Minshu-to (Liberal- 
Democratic Party), n.d., but the Report covers the period February 8-15, 1976. 
(Courtesy of Sato Bunsei, Member of the House of Representatives.) 
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government officials, or—in the case of All Nippon Airways executives 
—being the recipients of payoffs. By the same token, many questions 
were answered with “I don’t know,” “I have no recollection of that,” 
“I have no memory of that event.” Indeed, so frequent was the use of 
“kioku ga nai” ([I have] no memory [of that]), that the phrase has 
become a catchword to extricate oneself from difficult situations.1¢ 
Nonetheless, the Diet hearings did provide substantial circumstantial 
evidence that payoffs assisted in the making of certain decisions to pur- 
chase Lockheed airplanes. 

Moreover, the key witness, Kodama, could not appear because of | 
reportedly being seriously ill with a mysterious disease that was affect- 
ing his brain. Japanese press accounts of the Budget Committee hear- 
ings emphasized that the other witnesses could be relatively relaxed 
because of Kodama’s absence. Neither his illness nor his nonattendance 
protected him from an extensive police search of his home, a kamikaze- 
style light airplane attack by a presumably deranged pornographic film 
actor, and three criminal indictments—the first for tax evasion, and 
two others for violations of currency exchange regulations. Whatever 
his vaunted power, influence and wealth may have been over the last 
three or four decades, it is probably safe to predict that his career as a 
wire-puller (kuromaku) in Japanese politics has ended. It is also con- 
ceivable that he will emerge as one of the principal scapegoats of the 
whole sorry mess. 

Kodama was not the only victim, of course. Marubeni Managing 
Directors Ito Hiroshi and Okubo Toshiharu, both of whom had 
signed the coded “peanuts,” “pieces,” and “units” receipts, submitted 
their resignations as a token of their shame but not as an admission of 
any guilt regarding the possibility that the receipts might have been for 
the purpose of providing a cover for illegal funds. They, and All Nippon 
Airways president Wakasa Tokuji, were subsequently indicted for hav- 
ing committed perjury in their Diet testimony. Their cases are still 
pending. Further Diet investigations were delayed for a period of six 
weeks by virtue of the Opposition parties (Socialist, Communist, Komei 
and Democratic-Socialist) decision to boycott proceedings until the 
LDP would provide assurances that all information, including the 
names of government officials who were allegedly connected with the 
scandal, would be exposed. 

Ultimately, House of Representatives Speaker Maeo Shigesaburo 
worked out a complex compromise which involved the sending of a 
special ambassador to the United States to try to obtain hitherto classi- 
fied information. ‘The compromise permitted the Diet to approve the 
Budget and Japan’s full accession to the long-delayed Nuclear Non- 


16 For example, in settling mah-jongg debts accumulated during the previous 
month, the debtor may respond “kioku ga nai,” and demand instead that the 
exact times, places and other participants in the games be named before settling 
accounts. 
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Proliferation Treaty. Special Ambassador Saito Shizuo, while he was 
received cordially and extended every courtesy, was no more successful 
than other Japanese emissaries had been in gaining access to materials 
that might expose the names of the alleged government officials; how- 
ever, nearly everyone understood that his mission was an exercise in 
futility and that its real purpose was to break the logjam in the Diet. In 
the interim, the Opposition had Jost precious opportunities to pursue 
- further hearings into the whole Lockheed affair. Some commentators 
maintained that this too was by design because allegedly some Socialists 
had also been the recipients of Kodama’s largesse. In any case, the pause 
in the Diet’s proceedings itself contributed to the ceaseless speculation 
about what had been happening. 

In trying to assess what fueled the continuing controversy, one was 
forced to come back to Kotchian’s testimony that certain of the funds 
—-particularly those covered by the coded receipts—had been chan- 
neled into the hands of government officials. As time went by, private 
conversations began focusing on the tremendous contrast between the 
punishing treatment of the businessmen, well-deserved or not, and 
that given the government officials, alleged to be at least equally in- 
volved, who had thus far escaped unscathed. More specifically, some 
senior business executives of Marubeni Trading Company and All 
Nippon Airways as well as wealthy influentials Kodama and Osano had 
been shamed and held up to public obloquy, indicted for perjury, and 
their careers shattered. But what about the alleged payments to un- 
named government officials? Would they remain secret? Was it possible 
that senior politicians were among the unnamed government officials 
and, if so, were the Diet hearings a charade to make it appear that only 
the business community was corrupt? Could the U.S. be blamed for 
the impasse by complicating the transfer of information? The questions 
remained unresolved until the last week in July, when one significant 
answer became public knowledge. 

Alternatively, had the illegal funds actually been used in Japan, 
or was it conceivable that some of the money had actually been si- 
phoned off for use in the United States? It was the last question that 
became the focus of careful scrutiny. Once again, the story begins with 
some questions and answers at the Church committee hearings. At is- 
sue was the transfer of money to Lockheed’s agents in Japan. 


Sen. Church: Tell us how you determined that he (Kodama) was 
paid? 

Mr. Findley (of the Arthur Young and Co. accounting firm): Our 
examination indicated that he was paid substantial sums in currency 
and also substantial sums in the form of bearer checks. 


Mr. Levinson (Counsel of the Committee): Now was the reason 
they went over to bearer checks because you began to insist upon re- 
ceipts? 
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Mr. Findley: Well, we were insisting upon receipts. We insistéd 
upon the receipts for the yen transactions. I really am not sure why the 
bearer check was used in lieu of yen. 

Mr. Levinson: This is what occasioned the loss of approximately 
$1.6 million in bearer checks destined from [for] Japan? 

Mr. Findley: My recollection is that-checks were delivered, bearer 
checks were delivered and subsequently lost. 


These bearer checks were subsequently confirmed as having been 
eighteen in number, fourteen carrying U.S. dollar denominations, four 
in Swiss francs. In his testimony Findley was referring to the fourteen 
that could be cashed for U.S. dollars, amounting to $1,666,666.67 ac- 
cording to the receipts subsequently released by the Church committee. 
Tom Barrow, Lockheed’s Vice-President for International Finance, 
brought these checks with him to Japan, where they were lost.18 

This particular transaction is unusual in several respects. Accord- 
ing to the testimony, it is the only occasion in which funds were trans- 
ported to Japan personally by a senior executive of Lockheed. Also, it 
is the only time when use was made of bearer checks, which can be 
cashed by anyone who is in possession of them. Assuming the checks 
were intended for Kodama, he would have had to go to a bank to 
cash them in yen, and his hitherto secret status as Lockheed’s agent 
would have become a matter of public record. Earlier testimony by 
Findley (the C.P.A.) had indicated that packing cases were used to 
transfer the millions of yen in cash to Kodama,}® in order to maintain 
the confidentiality of his Lockheed connection. 

There are several other curious features about the bearer checks. 
The transfer of funds from Switzerland to Japan took place between 
October 31 and the first few days of November 1972, just before the 
presidential election in the U.S. on November 7. Lockheed did not re- 
quest the Credit Swiss Bank to stop payment on the Jost bearer checks 
until January 6, 1973—67 days after they. had been issued (a stop pay- 
ment order must be made within 70 days after the issuance of a check 
in international transactions). Why was the loss of the checks not 
reported earlier? 

In this latter time frame Lockheed hired the services of the “I-D” 
Corporation in the person of its president and sole owner, American 
Shig Katayama. Lockheed’s Far Eastern representative had requested 
Katayama to sign blank receipts in order to clear up certain book- 
keeping problems; his fee for this service—-performed in Hong Kong— 
was $75,000. The Japanese were intrigued by him; so much so that they 
asked him, even though he is a foreigner, to testify twice before the 
special Diet committee on the Lockheed scandal. Among the many 
points at issue was the unconfirmed rumor that Katayama and his 


17 Lockheed Hearings, pp. 24-25. 
18 Ibid., p. 25. 
19 Ibid., p. 25. 
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“I-D” Corporation had been the conduit to return some funds that 
could not be accounted for in Japan, back to the United States via the 
Cayman Islands where “I-D” was incorporated, Katayama’s testimony 
did not clarify his role, which remains one of the many loose ends in 
this whole affair. 

One final bit of testimony before the Church Committee provides 
an interpretation of the “bearer checks” transaction, although the 
questioning appears to have been intended to elicit denials rather than 
to obtain information: 


Mr. Levinson: ... I asked you whether you could be sure that no 
funds were brought back to the United States for political purposes 
here. On Monday [in executive session] you stated that you had ab- 
solutely no reason to believe that any of these monies came back to 
the United States for political purposes. 

Mr. Findley: That is correct. ... 

Mr. Levinson: And you stated that certainly they received great 
pressure in the ’72 election to make a political contribution and they 
steadfastly refused to do so. 

Mr. Findley: I was told that. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Levinson: And who told you that? 

Mr. Findley: Well, I wasn’t told that directly. I heard Mr. Haughton 
[then President of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation] state that to his 
board of directors. 

Mr. Levinson: And did he state who brought the pressure on them? 

Mr. Findley: He might have. I was most impressed by the fact that 
he was strongly resisting and he expressed it in the strongest possible 
terms; that it’s utterly out of the question for Lockheed Aircraft Corpo- 
ration to make political contributions, that the consequences of that 
were so great that no matter what the risks~I mean, I’m sorry, no 
matter what pressures were applied, the company was to refuse cate- 
gorically.20 


Senator Church brought this colloquy to a close by noting that these 
categorical denials should be part of the record, while at the same time 
mentioning that Lockheed had been the recipient of a quarter billion 
dollars loan guarantee in 1971. 

Unfortunately, no one asked whether there might be a relationship 
between the lost $1.6 million in bearer checks, the impossibility of con- 
verting them to yen (if they had been given to Kodama) without ex- 
posing the confidential consultant in Japan; the blank receipts signed 
by Shig Katayama; and the possibility that his corporation could have 
been the conduit for bringing funds back to the U.S. through its place 
of incorporation, the Cayman Islands. Implausible though it may 
be in view of the stop-order that was later placed on the $1.6 million in 
bearer checks, at the time it seemed no less plausible than the launder- 
ing of American political campaign funds which had already been dis- 


20 Ibid, p. 29. 
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covered. In the course of Japan’s spring of 1976, all alternatives seemed 
believable, and especially so if some kind of circumstantial evidence 
could be adduced. 


Summary and Conclusion 


July 27, 1976 may well go down in the annals of contemporary 
Japanese politics as one of those days that represents a watershed. 
Former Prime Minister Tanaka Kakuei was called in for questioning 
by the public procurators investigating the Lockheed scandal and was 
jailed in Kosuge Prison. His arrest climaxed over six months of careful 
investigation and political infighting. 

Prior to ‘Tanaka's arrest, the public record indicated that Lockheed 
had spent substantial sums of money, upwards of $12 million, in Japan 
to promote the sales of its aircraft. Some of this money was paid to 
Marubeni Trading Company, partly as legal commissions, partly as 
unreported—hence illegal—payments. Several of its senior executives 
were called in by the public procurators and indicted. In turn, some 
of the illegal funds were paid to All Nippon Airways to smooth the 
way for the purchase of Lockheed Tristars, and several of that corpora- 
tion’s executives were also questioned and subsequently indicted for 
violating foreign currency and exchange regulations. Kodama, Lock- 
heed’s confidential agent, was questioned at his bedside and indicted 
for income tax evasions as well as violations of laws governing the ex- 
change of foreign currencies in Japan. All are businessmen, in one way 
or another. Their arrests were serious, but not earth-shattering, as the 
Japanese public is still sufficiently Confucian in its beliefs so that mer- 
chants and “money-makers” are viewed as not quite proper. However, 
allegations had also been made that some of the illegal funds had ended 
up in the hands of “government officials’”—and that possibility was far 
more serious. 

Prior to Tanaka’s arrest, allegations of improprieties about the be- 
havior of politicians (including senior government officials) had never 
been brought to court, even though the evidence (e.g., in such cases as 
the Showa Denko [late 1940s] or Shipbuilding [early 1950s] scandals) 
reportedly had been overwhelming. This time it was to be different. 
Not only was ‘Tanaka a former Prime Minister, but even after his name 
had surfaced as one of the prime suspects, he had continued to be the 
leader of the most powerful faction in the governing Liberal-Democra- 
tic Party. A basic shift in the ground rules of Japanese politics had taken 

lace. 
i Just how far-reaching the changes will be that were ushered in by 
Tanaka’s arrest remains a question that cannot be answered with cer- 
tainty. As of August 1, 1976, only Tanaka had been indicted, but there 
were indications that other arrests were imminent. What was crucial 
was that the logjam that had previously protected senior politicians and 
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government officials from indictment had been broken. Prime Minister 
Miki, with the help of the press and public opinion, had succeeded in 
his efforts to support the law enforcement agencies in pursuing their 
investigations, regardless of who might ultimately be implicated. 

Prime Minister Miki’s commitment to full exposure had been a 
gamble. In late May there had been a major effort, led by LDP Vice- 
President Shiina Etsusabur6 and Tanaka, to unseat Miki. That effort 
failed, in part because public opinion feared that his ouster would 
result in a cover-up. In June, K6no Yohei (the son of the late K6no 
Ichird, a major LDP factional leader prior to his death, and nephew 
of K6no Kenzo, President of the House of Councillors) and five younger 
LDPers resigned from the Party, but their defection was occasioned by 
concern that the house-cleaning would not be thorough. Both develop- 
ments underlined the divisions that had wracked the LDP and would 
continue to pose challenges to the Prime Minister’s leadership skills. 
After all, an election for the House of Representatives would have to 
be called by December 1976 at the latest, and for the first time since 
1955 when the LDP was organized, there was the possibility that no 
party would emerge with an absolute majority. 

‘That prospect was for the future. In the meantime, there still re- 
mained a host of questions about the scandal itself. First, what had 
Kodama done with the six to seven million dollars that he had received 
in fees and commissions from Lockheed? Second, what role had Shig 
Katayama played? He had signed receipts for money that he presum- 
ably did not receive, ostensibly in order to straighten out Lockheed’s 
internal accounting. For this service he was paid $75,000, but had he 
somehow been involved in helping Lockheed channel some of this 
money back to the U.S. for use as illegal political contributions? This 
possibility was categorically denied by Americans, but doubts persisted. 
It is possible that these dimensions of the scandal will remain a mys- 
tery for the foreseeable future. The publicly available information is 
simply too fragmentary, the evidence is too circumstantial, and the 
vested interests may be too powerful. 

On an entirely different level, the case reflected the extraordinary 
interdependence of the United States and Japan, politically and eco- 
nomically. While this mutual relationship tends to be applauded, the 
Lockheed scandal provides evidence that the symbiosis is partially 
scabrous. Nonetheless, earlier fears that the American Government 
might somehow be involved in trying to protect some important Jap- 
anese friends were proved to have been groundless, I am convinced that 
mutual cooperation in the exchange of relevant information has 
strengthened the bonds between the Pacific partners. This unantici- 
pated consequence may be as important a legacy of this affair for U.S.- 
Japanese relations as Tanaka’s arrest is for domestic Japanese politics. 


HANS H. BAERWALD is Professor of Political Science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


PORTRAIT OF A TERRORIST: 
AN INTERVIEW WITH KOZO OKAMOTO 


Patricia G. Steinhoff* 


On may 30, 1972, three Japanese students assaulted a 
crowded Israeli airport with sub-machine guns and hand grenades, 
killing twenty-six unarmed persons and wounding nearly eighty more. 
The attack was sponsored jointly by the Red Army Faction, a radical 
Japanese group, and the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
an Arab guerrilla organization. | 

More than any other recent example, the Lod Airport massacre 
revealed the global scale of contemporary terrorism. This applies not 
only to the international cast of characters, but more fundamentally 
to the ideology which inspired the incident. ‘The surviving member of 
the Japanese attack squad, Kozo Okamoto, told me that his opportunity 
to become a guerrilla happened to come through the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), but it might just as easily have 
been another group in another country. While he was personally con- 
cerned about the state of the Palestinian refugees, he said that was 
definitely not his motivation for entering guerrilla training He was 
moved by a much more global desire to participate in world revolution. 


The Red Army Faction 


Okamoto’s involvement in the Lod Airport massacre, and the 
ideological motivation behind the attack, may both be traced to the 
Red Army Faction (Sekigunha). Formed in 1969, the Red Army is the 
most extreme faction of the Japanese student movement which oper- 


* This essay is based primarily on interviews in late August 1972 with Kozo 
Okamoto and Max Kritzman in Israel and Yasuo Okamoto in Japan. The Honor- 
able Golda Meir, former Prime Minister of the State of Israel, Meier Shamgar, the 
Attorney-General of the State of Israel, E. Drenizer, Director of Ramleh Prison, 
Michio Nagai, and the Kumamoto Bureau of the Asahi Newspaper Company all 
helped to make the interviews possible. Robert Jay Lifton and Chalmers Johnson 
made helpful suggestions after reading an earlier draft. Typing services were pro- 
vided by the Social Sciences and Linguistics Institute, University of Hawaii. My 
deepest thanks to all of these individuals and institutions. 
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ates visibly. The group espouses Trotsky’s theory of a simultaneous, 
world-wide revolution in which the proletariat of the entire world 
must overthrow the bourgeoisie which rules individual nation states. 
The Red Army believes the revolution must be violent to defeat the 
overwhelming power of the bourgeoisie. 

Its members advocate the use of daring, violent attacks, which 
they believe will attract supporters to their cause. At times this appears 
to be a variant on the old syndicalist philosophy that if small groups 
of workers bravely defy their employers by striking, other workers will 
gain courage and, eventually, the movement will build toward a gen- 
eral strike which will shut down the entire society until workers’ de- 
mands are met. At other times, the Red Army view is expressed more 
as the theory that terrorist acts will provoke the bourgeoisie to invoke 
repressive measures, which in turn will create more opposition to the 
bourgeoisie. In either case, this part of the Red Army’s ideology does 
not come from Trotsky. Its historical antecedent is the anarchist idea 
of “propaganda by deed.” This seems to have developed out of frustra- 
tion with the ineffectiveness of mass demonstrations, coupled with a 
general willingness to use violent means. 

The first such dramatic attack by the Red Army Faction was the 
hijacking of a plane to North Korea in 1970. No one was injured in the 
incident, and the hijackers even accepted two symbolic hostages in 
exchange for the passengers. ‘They explained the hijacking as an at- 
tempt to express solidarity with the North Koreans and to dramatize 
the economic and political collusion of Japan, the United States, and 
the South Korean government against both North Korea and the op- 
pressed people of South Korea. North Korea accepted the nine Jap- 
anese hijackers, but said that it would have to reeducate them to 
proper revolutionary methods. Apparently the reeducation was success- 
ful. In June of 1971 the group, still in North Korea, announced that 
although they still believed in revolution, the hijacking had been a 
mistake. One of the nine Red Army hijackers was Takeshi Okamoto, 
the older brother of Kozo Okamoto. 

After the hijacking, the Red Army Faction turned increasingly 
toward direct attacks on property and the police. Its methods were 
clearly different from those of other groups in the student movement, 
but the shift to violent means was not as sharp a break as the corres- 
ponding change in the American student movement. 

Although the central issue in the post-war Japanese student move- 
ment has been peace, the movement has never been strongly oriented 
to the Gandhian and Quaker non-violence which underlies post-war 
American protest movements. Students are among the many factions to 
the left of the Japanese Communist Party, and their demonstrations 
routinely take the form of armed clashes between the students and the 
police. Both sides operate under strong discipline and follow a common 
set of rules. Both parties wear protective gear. Crash helmets are de 
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rigeur, and are often supplemented with face masks and hand-held 
shields. No guns, explosives, sharp or pointed weapons are used by 
either side, only blunt instruments of rubber or wood. Both police and 
student forces attack and defend in large, tightly massed units which 
move on signal. The students aim to reach and attack some specific 
target, while the police aim to protect the target against direct attack. 
Arrests are made only when demonstrators violate the rules of the game. 
Under these conditions, a decade of large-scale, semi-violent demonstra- 
tions produced only half a dozen deaths. All were students who were 
accidentally crushed or trampled to death during attacks. 

One reason this curious form of semi-violence has prevailed for 
so long is that guns are very hard to obtain in Japan. In fact, many 
policemen even carry wooden guns in their regulation holsters. Neither 
guns nor knives are common weapons for street fighting. By contrast, 
both students and police have learned judo and other forms of hand- 
to-hand combat as sports. In fact, Japanese fencing (kendd) is con- 
ducted with long, wooden poles almost identical to those used in 
demonstrations. 

Since there is no prevailing ideology of non-violence, those who 
become frustrated with the ineffectiveness of ritualized, controlled vio- 
lence naturally turn to more brutal weapons than the wooden pole. In 
the past few years there have been numerous attacks on police substa- 
tions and other targets with the ubiquitous Molotov cocktail or with 
homemade bombs. Guns remain rare, and one of the Red Army’s more 
‘ sensational actions was the robbery of a gunshop in 1971. Moreover, 
contemporary Japanese students have never had the, benefit of military 
training. 

These circumstances led to the readiness of members of the Red 
Army Faction to go to the Middle East for guerrilla training. Out of 
their frustration with the ineffectiveness of mass demonstrations, they 
turned to more violent tactics, supported by an ideology of world rev- 
olution. The tactics they chose required weapons which were difficult 
to obtain in Japan. Training in how to use these weapons was even 
more remote. Whether they intended to aid the world-wide revolution 
by fighting in another country, or whether they intended to return to 
Japan, the first step was to obtain guerrilla training wherever it was 
available. 

Contact between the Red Army Faction and the PFLP began at 
least as early as March 1970 when one Japanese is known to have gone 
to Beirut. A few Red Army members were with the Arab guerrillas in 
the spring of 1971, when a Japanese independent film producer made 
a movie about the collaboration of the two groups. This film, “De- 
claration of World War by the Red Army and PFLP,” was shown 
around the Japanese university circuit in the fall of 1971 by Red Army 
‘members and a visiting representative of PFLP. Subsequently, several 
more Japanese went to Lebanon for guerrilla training. 

Little is known about the personal histories of the two Japanese 
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terrorists who died in the Lod Airport attack. Less material on them 
has been made public, and Okamoto does not want to talk about them. 
He did not know either of them before his arrival in Beirut. The two, 
Takashi Okudaira and Yasuyuki Yasuda, may have known each other 
previously, since both were students at Kyoto University. Okudaira had 
been to the Middle East previously, and was married to a Japanese 
woman who had also been in Lebanon with PFLP for some time. Both 
Okudaira and Yasuda were in Lebanon prior to Okamoto’s arrival. 
Okudaira was in charge of the guerrilla training group and also super- 
vised the arrangements for the airport attack. 


Okamoto’s Ties to the Red Army 


Kyoto University, where Okudaira and Yasuda had been students, 
has long been a center of radical student activity. In fact, Okamoto’s 
first comment to me was, “if you want to find out about the student 
movement, go to Kyoto.” Both of his older brothers had attended 
Kyoto University, but he had failed the difficult entrance examination 
twice. However, he had spent one year living in Kyoto while preparing 
for the exams. After two tries at Kyoto University, Okamoto gave up 
and entered Kagoshima University, a prefectural college near his home 
in southwestern Japan. Okamoto probably failed the exams because he 
simply was not bright enough for the competition. Although he had 
attended an excellent preparatory school, he was only a mediocre stu- 
dent there. 

Okamoto was a student in the agricultural faculty at Kagoshima 
University at a time when environmental pollution was the issue of 
the day. While his understanding of politics was untrained and rela- 
tively shallow, he responded to the pollution issue more personally and 
professionally. He viewed the problem as being so extensive, and so 
little understood, that the efforts of individual scientists dedicating 
their whole lives to its solution would not have an appreciable effect. 

At Kagoshima University there was a student movement, but 
nothing very radical. Students occasionally traveled to the large port 
city of Fukuoka to participate in demonstrations against U.S. military 
activities. Okamoto was active in the local chapter of Behetren, a large, 
middle-of-the-road peace organization. He went to all the demonstra- 
tions, but began to feel they were simply a form of “masturbation” 
which made the students feel good, but did not bring about any ex- 
ternal change. He was also disturbed by the demonstrators’ apparently 
superficial involvement in specific, isolated issues. Like many others 
of his generation in Japan and around the world, he was looking for 
a comprehensive ideology which would link all the issues and offer a 
clearcut solution. 

Early in 1970, at his brother ‘Takeshi’s request, Okamoto went to 
Fukuoka and established contact with a representative of the newly 
formed Red Army Faction. A month later he visited his brother and 
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also met with other Red Army representatives in ‘Tokyo before re- 
turning to school in Kagoshima. Shortly thereafter, Okamoto’s brother 
and eight other Red Army members flew to North Korea in the plane 
they had hijacked. . 

Okamoto’s relationship to the Red Army Faction was thus some- 
what peculiar. The organization had contact with him, but most mem- 
bers did not know him at all. Although the Red Army held regular, 
open membership meetings at its various campus chapters, Okamoto 
could not attend such meetings because he did not live near a chapter. 
He apparently did not do much Red Army recruiting or organizing at 
Kagoshima University, except for passing out handbills after the hi- 
jacking. 

His one real activity for the organization came in the fall of 1971, 
when he received a phone call instructing him to arrange a room at 
Kagoshima University for the showing of the film “Declaration of 
World War by the Red Army and PFLP.” He made the arrangements 
and also met and escorted the delegation of Red Army members and 
one PFLP representative who came with the film. 

What he knew of the Red Army’s ideology Okamoto learned 
from two or three talks with its representatives and from his own read- 
ing. The core members of the Red Army Faction had arrived at their 
ideological position through a web of hair-splitting debates; they sought 
action for theoretical reasons. By contrast, Okamoto does not seem to 
have paid much attention to the finer points of ideology. The idea of 
being an active revolutionary was the main attraction. The precise 
theoretical rationale was not important, so long as it encompassed his 
general political frustrations and his concern about environmental 
pollution. 

According to other observers, the internal organization of the Red 
Army Faction is highly authoritarian. Younger, newer members take 
orders and receive training, but do not participate in or even observe 
any discussion. Even if Okamoto had belonged to a regular Red Army 
chapter, his experience probably would have been limited to taking 
orders and listening to ideological lectures. Yet because of his geo- 
graphical isolation, Okamoto’s involvement with the Red Army was 
even more limited: he missed out on both the personal contact with 
other members and the direct indoctrination. He was a participant 
only in the sense that he carried out minor tasks for the Red Army on 
one or two occasions. He was a member only in the sense that he be- 
lieved himself to be a member, and the leadership of the organization 
knew of him. His strongest link to the Red Army was his older brother 
Takeshi, who remained out of touch in North Korea after March 1970, 


The Okamoto Family 


Takeshi and Kozo were the two youngest of six children. Their 
father, a retired elementary school principal and social worker, reports 
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that they were extremely close all through childhood. Their mother, 
also a schoolteacher, died of cancer in 1966. The father has since re- 
married another schoolteacher who shares his lifelong interest in social 
work, While neither parent was involved in left-wing activities, both 
were deeply concerned with social justice and the welfare of the poor. 
The father describes his two youngest sons as extremely kind and im- 
pulsive boys who always rushed to helped others in trouble. 

The Okamoto family is perhaps the counterpart of the liberal, so- 
cially-concerned middle class American family which has produced 
much of the current crop of American student radicals. The major 
difference is that such parents are much rarer in Japan. The Japanese 
middle class does not experience the characteristically American social 
pressure to contribute to social welfare through donations, volunteer 
work, organizational service projects, or political causes. There is no 
particular status value or even personal recognition attached to social 
welfare activities. Consequently, the individuals who do them are dis- 
tinguished by their unusual personal concern and sympathy for others. 

The Okamoto family also differs from its American middle-class 
counterpart in the way it responded to the two boys’ terrorist activities. 
Although the family felt deep shock and shame, it did not express the 
typically American reaction of personal outrage and anger. Since the 
American concept of the rebellious teenager has no real counterpart in 
Japan, the Okamoto family did not feel that the children had acted 
against them. The family did not comprehend or support either son’s 
action, but it did not cast them out. 

According to Japanese tradition, the individual’s strongest obliga- 
tion is to uphold the family honor and not disgrace the family name. 
When an individual behaves badly the whole family, and particularly 
its head, must take the responsibility. The Okamoto family has felt 
this obligation keenly. At the time of ‘Takeshi’s hijacking in 1970, his 
father was employed as a social worker by the prefectural government 
(following his retirement from the school system). He promptly re- 
signed from this position, saying that it would be “inappropriate” for 
him to continue to work in a government office after such an occur- 
rence. In Japanese society such a resignation is the appropriate, ex- 
pected demonstration of the family’s responsibility. Okamoto later 
worked for a private social agency. As a result of his youngest son’s 
involvement in the airport attack, he has permanently given up all 
outside employment and plans to spend the rest of his life trying to 
understand the social causes of his sons’ behavior. 

He believes the roots of his sons’ actions will be found in society 
and not in the family or his sons’ personalities, They were both normal 
boys who grew up uneventfully in a stable household and behaved like 
their peers. When I asked Kozo Okamoto’s father if he had been con- 
cerner earlier about his sons’ involvement in the student movement, 
he expressed surprise. “Who isn’t involved in the movement?” he ex- 
claimed. “Students are all in the student movement. My sons had no 
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police record, so I assumed their participation was normal.” After the 
hijacking, Mr. Okamoto sought assurance that his youngest son Kozo 
would not follow in his brother’s footsteps. Kozo assured his father 
that he would not do such a thing, but added that he understood how 
his brother felt. Like most Japanese parents, Okamoto’s father did not 
press the issue for fear of estranging his son. 


The Opportunity 


Left to his own resources, Kozo Okamoto probably would have 
kept his word, In September, 1971, Kozo received a letter from a Red 
Army member telling him that if he wanted to see his brother and 
get military training, he could go to Beirut. He replied that he would 
like to go, and waited for further instructions. 

Okamoto’s family believes that he agreed to go because he wanted 
to see his brother ‘Takeshi. Okamoto told me that he did want to see 
his brother, but emphatically denied that this was his main reason for 
going. He obviously did not want the purity of his revolutionary mo- 
tives to be impugned by personal considerations. 

It is probable that if Okamoto had simply received an offer to go 
to Beirut for military training, he would have accepted it.The roman- 
tic notion of becoming a guerrilla was certainly attractive to him, and 
he knew it was virtually impossible to become a guerrilla without 
getting military training outside of Japan. For Okamoto and many of 
his contemporaries, becoming a guerrilla fighter holds the same fascina- 
tion that joining the International Brigade in Spain had for an earlier 
generation of idealistic students in the late 1930s. Yet the linking of 
the offer of military training with the possibility of seeing his brother 
certainly strengthened Okamoto’s desire to go. 

Conversely, had he not been Takeshi Okamoto’s brother, it is 
doubtful whether he ever would have been offered the opportunity to 
go to Beirut. The movement only knew of him because of contacts his 
brother had established. His family relationship made him trustworthy 
despite the movement’s minimal personal knowledge of him. At the 
same time, his remoteness from the movement made him a safe person 
to send out of the country without attracting police suspicion. 

It is not clear whether the offer to see his brother was simply an 
enticement. Okamoto says his brother was not in Beirut, and that he 
did not see him. Takeshi had worked with Arab representatives pre- 
viously, however, so that connection was plausible. And because 
Okamoto believes he went to Beirut out of ideological motives pri- 
marily and personal motives only secondarily, he does not question 
the genuineness of the offer. To the outside observer, however, it is 
questionable how or when such a meeting might have been arranged. 
One possibility is that even the Red Army leadership, when it ar- 
ranged to send him to Beirut, did not realize that he would be sent on 
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such a final mission. Another possibility is that either PFLP or the 
Red Army deliberately used the ploy of a meeting with his brother to 
ensure his cooperation. 


Okamoto’s Guerrilla Training: At any rate, Okamoto agreed to go to 
Beirut in order to receive military training. He did not know what else 
would be expected of him once he completed the training, and he did 
not agree in advance to participate in any particular mission. He simply 
wanted to learn how to be a guerrilla, with all of the romantic 
connotations that word embodied. 

Except for his involvement in the showing of the PFLP-Red oe 
film at Kagoshima University, Okamoto had no further instructions 
regarding his trip for several months. During the interim, the Red. 
Army Faction formed a coalition with another group which advocated 
similar tactics but held a somewhat different ideological orientation. 
The coalition, known as the United Red Army (Rengo Sekigun), was 
responsible for a bank robbery and a number of bombings and attacks 
on police stations in Tokyo during the fall of 1971. As a result, the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Police began a house-to-house search for terrorist 
hideouts and bomb factories in certain areas of the city. 

Faced with heavy police pressure and continual surveillance, a 
sizable number of United Red Army activists took refuge in the Jap- 
anese Alps. By mid-February the police had cornered a.small group of 
them in the mountain resort of Karuizawa. Five United Red Army 
members took refuge in a mountain lodge, keeping the woman house- 
keeper as a hostage. After holding off a force of twelve hundred police 
for nine days and killing two policemen and a villager, they were 
finally captured alive. ‘The final day of the siege was carried live by all 
the Japanese television networks, and was watched by an unprecedented 
98.2%, of the Tokyo viewing audience. 

As a direct result of this incident, Okamoto received a letter in- 
structing him to leave for Beirut as quickly as possible. He was to take 
a roundabout route through Canada and the U.S. to western Europe 
and then to Lebanon. He was given contacts to call before he left 
Japan and after he arrived in Beirut. He also had instructions to fly 
on an El Al 747 from New York to Paris in order to reconnoiter the 
plane’s arrangements, but botched his mission by inadvertently book- 
ing the flight on a 707. Okamoto’s attempt to change planes apparently 
aroused some suspicions, but he gave in easily and took the 707. 

In Beirut, Okamoto contacted Okudaira, who took him out of the 
city to begin training. They were joined by Yasuda, and later by a 
fourth Japanese who did not participate in the airport attack. Follow- 
ing two weeks of physical conditioning, they received seven weeks of 
weapons and explosives training from a PFLP instructor in April and 
May. 

Okamoto was impressed both by the training and by the serious 
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commitment to revolution which everybody displayed. He boasted to 
me that he could now “take on” the Japanese self-defense forces, which 
are roughly the equivalent of a National Guard and have absolutely 
no combat experience. Okamoto, who as a tenth grader wanted to go 
to the Defense College, feels superior because his commitment was 
voluntary and he believes his training was better. In fact, he received 
training only in the individual operation of weapons, but not in any 
sort of group maneuvers or operations. The instruction he did receive 
was very intense and individualized, however, since there were only 
four members in his training group. 

It was not until the seventh and final week of actual military train- 
ing that Okamoto was told about the Tel Aviv attack plan by Okudaira. 
He was informed that he would participate, and he agreed. Okamoto 
emphasized that he had not been personally involved in planning the 
attack. He told me that the Red Army collectively had had a voice in 
the plan, but it was primarily conceived and developed by PFLP. The 
“collective” voice of the Red Army was no doubt expressed by one or 
two Japanese leaders: perhaps Okudaira, perhaps someone less expend- 
able. 

Okamoto accepted the plan and his participation in it like an 
ordinary soldier receiving orders from above. Since he had volunteered 
for the training, there was no real question of whether he would “volun- 
teer” for his assignment. He said that his mission happened to be the 
Lod Airport attack, but he might have been asked to assassinate Presi- 
dent Nixon or to do something with the Irish Republican Army. They 
were all acts of the revolution, and the guerrilla soldier was trained to 
do what was necessary. No matter how romanticized his initial agree- 
ment to become a guerrilla might have been, it surely must have in- 
cluded the fantasy of dying for the cause. This commitment grew more 
realistic during the two months of training in Lebanon, as he acquired 
actual guerrilla skills. Moreover, the training atmosphere assumed— 
and thereby forced upon him—a total, unwavering commitment to risk 
his life for the revolutionary cause. 


The Airport Attack: Okamoto and his two companions trained for 
the airport attack for several more days, and then began a long, 
roundabout journey through western Europe. En route, Okudaira pro- 
vided them with false passports. The birth dates on the three passports 
commemorated special events: the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor; 
the North Korean hijacking; and an attempted military coup d’etat 
which took place in Japan during the 1930s. The false name on 
Okamoto’s passport also had special significance. Okudaira called him 
Daisuke Namba, the name of a young man who tried to assassinate 
Emperor Hirohito (then Crown Prince and Regent) in 1923. The real 
Namba had called himself a Communist, but was not a member of the 
Japan Communist Party. Okudaira may have chosen the name because 
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of Okamoto’s similarly vague connection with the Red Army, but 
Okamoto says he only knew that Namba had attempted the assassina- 
tion and had been executed for it. 

On the morning of the planned attack, Okamoto returned to his 
Rome hotel room from a walk and found a Czech automatic rifle and 
two hand grenades in his suitcase. Late that afternoon the trio boarded 
an Air France jet to Tel Aviv, with the weapons stowed unnoticed in 
their checked baggage. Their tickets were from Rome to Tokyo, with 
a stopover in Tel Aviv. In the plane they sat three abreast like any 
group of returning Japanese tourists or businessmen. They disem- 
barked at Lod Airport, and went through Israeli passport formalities 
without incident. Okamoto went to the restroom, ripped the picture off 
his passport, and rejoined the others waiting at the baggage conveyor. 

After claiming their baggage they did not proceed to the customs 
counters as other passengers were doing. Instead, they opened the lug- 
gage, took out their weapons, and methodically began firing the auto- 
matic rifles and throwing hand grenades in the crowded terminal. In 
less than two minutes they had killed twenty-six persons and wounded 
eighty others. Seventeen of the dead were Puerto Rican Christians on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Another was a prominent Israeli sci- 
entist. The rest were tourists, well-wishers and airport personnel. Two 
of the three terrorists were killed, and Okamoto was captured outside 
almost immediately. 


Okamoto's Survival: Why he did not die in the attack remains 
something of a mystery. He had prepared for his death by removing 
his own picture from the passport which bore the false name of Daisuke 
Namba. The three had already agreed that if possible they would muti- 
late their faces as they died. Okamoto says this was not to destroy their 
identity as Japanese, but simply to make them less easily identifiable 
as the members of specific Japanese families. In a sense, then, it was 
an attempt to protect their families from the disgrace and horror of 
their actions. This gesture also makes it apparent that they were acting 
for the cause, and not for personal glory. 

The other two did manage to destroy their faces in dying, but 
Okamoto was uninjured. He was caught while running away from the 
airfield after having thrown his hand grenades and discarded his empty 
rifle. His story is that while the three were waiting for their luggage in 
the terminal, they decided to change the attack plan and try to destroy 
the plane in addition to attacking the building and its occupants. 
When Okamoto was not hurt in the initial attack, he ran outside and 
threw his grenades at the plane, but missed. He was dazed and ex- 
hausted and offered no resistance when he was caught. If the original 
plans had been followed, his last grenade probably would have been 
reserved for himself. 

Okamoto’s first responsibility as a survivor was to identify the 
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mutilated bodies of his two companions. Yet even as he found himself 
thrust into the role of survivor, Okamoto was still trying to join his 
companions in death. He said repeatedly that he only wanted to die. 
He entered into an agreement with an Israeli general that he would 
talk in return for the right to kill himself with the general’s gun, but 
both sides later reneged on this deal. Although he began talking soon 
after, his first story turned out to be a jumble of half-truths. General 
Ze’ evi apparently had had no intention of giving him the gun, either. 

It gradually became apparent that he could only die by going 
through legal procedures. He began to tell his own story honestly, em- 
phasizing that he had fired his rifle at a group of people in the ter- 
minal. This firmly established his guilt, and he apparently hoped it 
would ensure a death sentence. However, he still carefully protected 
his two companions. Even after he finally revealed their identities, he 
refused to tell further details about their backgrounds or the attack 
plan itself. 

‘Okamoto was treated quite well during his interrogation. He was 
permitted to eat, sleep and stop interrogations whenever he wished, but 
was otherwise kept in a solitary cell. No particular physical or psy- 
chological pressure was employed to get him to talk. Out of fear that 
he would commit suicide before he could be brought to trial, he was 
kept in leg irons chained to his bed in the cell. He cooperated in the 
interrogations in order to hasten the final determination of his guilt, 
not because of any coercion. 


Prosecution and Defense: He was charged with the military offense 
of politica] terrorism, under the old British Emergency Regulations of 
1945. Ironically, these laws were originally applied against Israeli 
guerrillas as well as Arabs. The military charges were primary, because 
the case involved firearms and explosives, and threatened the defense 
of the state. They were also preferred because they carried the death 
penalty. Okamoto could’also have been charged in a civilian court for 
murder, but this would not have carried the death penalty. 

Okamoto first refused defense counsel for his trial, because he 
wanted to be found guilty and executed. He only accepted the court- 
appointed lawyer reluctantly, when he was told this was necessary in 
order for the trial to proceed. Under the circumstances, Okamoto was 
not exactly a defense attorney’s dream. 

His court-appointed defense attorney, Chicago-born Max Kritzman, 
has had considerable experience with the Emergency Regulations; he 
defended many of the Israelis charged under them prior to 1948. He 
approached the case like a good defense lawyer, searching for any pos- 
sible loopholes with which to defend a client who had already con- 
fessed. Fortunately, he also has a sense of humor because, as he puts it, 
“Okamoto was working for the prosecution.” 

For Okamoto, the trial had two purposes, neither of which in- 
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volved defending himself against the charges. Because he was still ac- 
tively courting the death penalty, Okamoto wanted the trial to estab- 
lish his full responsibility for the attack. At the same time, his duty as 
the survivor was to use the trial itself as a propaganda forum to explain 
the group’s motives for the attack and its revolutionary ideas. 

Because Okamoto had been caught at the scene and had confessed, 
Kritzman’s defense tactics were severely limited. Each maneuver he 
employed, however, was systematically undercut by his unwilling client. 
Kritzman had urged his client to remain silent when the charges against 
him were formally read out in the courtroom. Under Israeli law, if 
there were no response from the defendant, his plea would be re- 
corded as “not guilty.” As late as an hour before the trial, Okamoto 
had promised that he would remain silent. Instead, when the charges 
were read off, he corrected them. To the charge that he had attacked 
travelers and visitors, he added “and police.” To the charge of assisting 
the activities of the PFLP, he added that the airport attack was a joint 
action of the Red Army and PFLP. 

The lawyer’s next ploy was to request a sanity hearing, at which 
point Okamoto announced that he was perfectly sane and ready to 
stand trial. The request was made as a defense tactic, not because the 
lawyer believed Okamoto was insane. In fact, Kritzman had already 
sent a psychiatrist to visit Okamoto, and the psychiatrist had reported 
that he was normal. The military tribunal also felt there was no in- 
dication of insanity and denied the request for a hearing. 

The most important legal point raised at the trial was the ac- 
ceptability of Okamoto’s confession, because of the agreement he had 
made with General Ze’evi. Kritzman argued that since the General had 
offered him a favor, even if the favor was his own death, the confession 
had not been freely given. Although the military tribunal rejected this 
point, it remained as a possible basis for appeal. Okamoto eliminated 
this possibility when he reiterated the confession during his long 
courtroom speech. 

Kritzman’s final tactic was the result of a prosecution error, the 
sort of slip the lawyer had been waiting for. Throughout its case, the 
prosecution failed to establish Okamoto’s age in the trial record. Not- 
ing this, Kritzman pointed out in his closing remarks that the law did 
not permit the death penalty for minors, and therefore the death 
penalty could not be ordered until the defendant’s correct age had 
been established. Okamoto immediately stood up and announced that 
he was twenty-four years old. 

The only advice Okamoto accepted was his lawyer’s suggestion 
that he give his speech from his seat instead of taking the witness 
stand, so he would not be required to reply to questions from the 
prosecution. For Okamoto, of course, the speech was the major point 
of the trial. He began by announcing that he did not recognize the 
modern state system of justice, and that the trial only had meaning 
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for him as a propaganda forum for the proletariat’s revolution against 
the bourgeoisie. He then outlined the theory of worldwide revolution 
by the people of the third world, which he said was already being 
fought by the Vietnamese, the Arabs, and American blacks. He said 
this was not like a war between states, but a revolutionary war in 
which ordinary people standing on the side of bourgeois society would 
be massacred. “The world did not understand what we Red Army 
soldiers did, but as the massacres continue, the world will perceive the 
true meaning of our war.” Now that the Red Army soldiers had joined 
in the world’s revolution, he continued, if those residents of bourgeois 
society who suffer from pollution were added, the revolution would be 
half-completed. 

Okamoto concluded his speech with a highly romantic image 
linking the deaths of the terrorists and their victims. “When I was a 
child, I was told that when people died they became stars. I didn’t 
really believe it, but I could appreciate it. We three Red Army soldiers 
wanted to become Orion when we died. And it calms my heart to think 
that all the people we killed will also become stars in the same heavens. 
As the revolution goes on, how the stars will multiply!” 


Death and History 


This image offers considerable insight into the beliefs and emo- 
tions which made Okamoto’s mission of terror possible. Besides re- 
vealing the revolutionary’s perspective on his victims, it suggests the 
view of his own death which permitted him to accept such an assign- 
ment. 

There is a difference, of course, between risking death and con- 
sciously giving one’s life for a cause. Most people can be induced to 
take certain risks for a cause, because they will selectively place their 
faith in survival, no matter how slim the odds. Yet to give up one’s 
life to a cause, consciously and irrevocably, requires the more difficult 
belief that the cause is more important, relatively, than one’s own life. 

Such a belief is particularly unattainable for Americans, whose 
religious and cultural traditions place such strong emphasis on the 
value of the individual, and whose living conditions are such that 
nearly everyone does have something to lose. Thus, suicide in America 
implies that the isolated individual has lost all faith in his personal 
capacity to lead a meaningful or valuable life. In Judeo-Christian 
belief, death is a judgment on the individual’s life; hence suicide in- 
volves the individual’s own judgment that his life was worthless. 

From this point of view, to call the Lod Airport attack “suicidal” 
implies that the participants had accepted the finality of the event and 
had also determined that their own individual lives were without value. 
In American eyes, Okamoto’s subsequent demand to be permitted to 
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die reinforces this interpretation. However, Okamoto’s actions were 
based on a rather different orientation to his own life and death. 

In Japanese Buddhist tradition, the individual’s life and death are 
simply way-stations in a much greater continuum of human existence. 
One person’s life has meaning only in some social context, not as an 
isolated individual experience. This view makes it easier, and more 
natural, to die in the service of some group cause. In addition, death 
itself is seen simply as a transformation, not as a judgment of the in- 
dividual. 

Consequently, suicide has a rather different connotation in Japan. 
Suicide frequently takes place when the individual feels that he can 
make a more important contribution to the group with his death than 
he could with his life. This takes many forms. The kamikaze pilot 
volunteered for his mission in World War II because he believed he 
could contribute the most to his country by becoming a human guided 
missile. Likewise, if an individual feels that his behavior has disgraced 
his social group, he believes he can remove this stain on others by 
taking his own life. This involves not only shame, but the feeling that 
his death redeems the shame. In other cases, the individual uses his 
death to symbolize how much he values a cause, when he knows that 
he has no way of realizing his goal. The thousands of Japanese soldiers 
in World War II who committed suicide rather than surrender were 
expressing a combination of these motives. ‘The Japanese author Yukio 
Mishima was attempting to dramatize a hopeless but beloved cause with 
his famous public suicide in 1971. 

Kozo Okamoto strongly admires Japanese like Mishima who have 
committed suicide in the name of a cause. He says that even though 
Mishima and other Japanese suicide heroes believed in anti-revolution- 
ary or reactionary ideologies, their emotions were the same as those of 
revolutionaries. However, ideological suicides can only have the de- 
sired impact where the culture understands and venerates them. Oka- 
moto has felt great frustration and isolation because his view of death 
has not been understood by the outside world. Ironically, Okamoto’s 
act of identification with worldwide revolution has deepened his sense 
of being irrevocably Japanese. He complained to me as well as to 
several Israelis that foreigners could not understand Japanese feelings 
about death. 

For all his admiration of Mishima, Okamoto denies that the real 
purpose of the mission was to commit suicide in the Mishima manner. 
Actually, the Lod Airport attack was more like a kamikaze mission in 
its destructive aims. Okamoto believes its purpose was to shock the 
world by demonstrating the power of the revolutionary forces and the 
vulnerability of the bourgeoisie. Thus the act itself had meaning to 
him, whether he died in committing it or not. 

He also insists that the mission was not necessarily intended to be 
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suicidal, that there were “many possibilities.” One possibility was that 
all three would die. They were clearly prepared for that eventuality 
and regarded it positively. ‘The romantic notion of becoming Orion 
after death strengthened their belief that death was simply a transfor- 
mation which they could face confidently together. 

Another possibility was that one or more of them would live to 
explain the mission. Okamoto has accepted his responsibility to ex- 
plain the ideological significance of the attack. However, he also feels 
an obligation not to discuss other details of the attack plan or other 
possible contingency plans. He says there are many things which he 
can never tell because his two companions died. 

He feels very strongly what Robert Lifton calls “survivor guilt” 
the belief that because he survived while others died, he is somehow 
responsible for their deaths. ‘To Okamoto, this means that he must 
protect the symbolic significance of their deaths, even at the cost of 
not being able to explain his own emotions fully. In this way his life, 
or his failure to die, also becomes meaningful: he is now the keeper of 
the dead. He seems to have reached this understanding only after 
slowly realizing that he has missed his opportunity to die for the cause. 

Despite the image of revolutionaries and victims alike becoming 
stars after their death, Okamoto feels the death of his two companions 
quite personally. He seemed somewhat uncomfortable when talking 
about the two of them, and cut the topic short by saying it was painful 
for him. Yet he also sees their deaths as part of the same impersonal, 
historical inevitability with which he regards the deaths of the massacre 
victims. In the long run, attackers and victims merge in Okamoto’s 
vision of the revolution. 

One of the ambiguities of Okamoto’s revolutionary conception is 
that the enemy is not clearly defined. Sometimes the ordinary person 
living in bourgeois society is regarded as part of the enemy bourgeoisie. 
Yet at other times, he counts the same people as potential supporters of 
the revolution because they are victims of such things as pollution. 
The people he killed were not enemies against whom he felt a direct 
animosity, except perhaps for the uniformed Israelis whom he identi- 
fied as police. Rather, he regards them all as faceless, inevitable casual- 
ties of the revolution. 

The neutrality with which he regards his victims is part of Oka- 
moto’s general suspension of judgment regarding the methods of rev- 
olution. He believes in the necessity and the inevitability of the revo- 
lution. Because he foresees total overthrow of the existing arrange- 
ments of society, he does not feel bound in any way by the moral values 
of the present world. Thus he rejects the use of existing “bourgeois” 
standards of right and wrong to evaluate the correctness of the Lod 
Airport massacre. 

On the other hand, he is not really certain of what society will be 
like after the revolution has occurred. When I asked him what kind of 
a world he envisioned after the revolution, he smiled and said, “That 
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is the most difficult question for revolutionaries. We really do not know 
what it will be like.” In this respect his ideology is closer to aspects of 
nineteenth century anarchism than to communism. His focus is on the 
immediate necessity to overthrow the existing order by violence, and 
not on the kind of society which should follow. 

‘This uncertainty about what will come after the all-important 
revolution requires that he suspend judgment about revolutionary 
methods. Since his revolution is not being fought in the name of any 
specific values, there are no constraints on how it may be fought. It 
is not simply a question of ends justifying means, but a more funda- 
mental vagueness about what are ends and what are means. Neither 
can be determined until after the revolution has been fought and won. 
Only history, he believes, can judge whether he and his companions 
have been right or wrong. 

While Okamoto is quite convinced that history will prove him 
right, he does not preclude the possibility of revolutionaries making 
mistakes. After he left Japan in the spring of 1972, it was revealed that 
the United Red Army had conducted a violent purge of its own mem- 
bership during its mountain exile the previous winter. Fourteen United 
Red Army members had been either stabbed or staked out to die of 
exposure in the mountain winter. Okamoto pointed out that this was 
done by the United Red Army, rather than his own Red Army Faction. 
Still, he refused to judge the action. He said that mistakes are some- 
times made in revolutions, but this cannot be determined until later, 
when history passes judgment. More important for now, he said, is 


_that revolutions are not always pretty. Revolutions are violent, and 


people get killed in them. 

He likened the effects of revolution to the pollution of natural 
phenomena such as rain and air. It is not controlled by anyone; it 
simply happens, and everyone is affected by it. Similarly, everyone be- 
comes implicated in the revolution, and the deaths which occur as a 
result are almost random, natural events. The death of a bystander is 
the same as the death of an enemy, or a friend. In death all are as 
alike, and as morally neutral, as the stars. 

In one sense, Okamoto was a willing instrument of Arab terror 
directed at Israel. In another sense, he was a terrorist in his own right, 
acting out of his personal motivations, frustrations and convictions. 
His rather fatalistic belief about death and the judgment of history 
made it possible for him to perform a nearly suicidal terrorist act. The 
only additional requirements were a comprehensive ideology or cause, 
and a deep frustration with other methods of furthering the cause. 
Certainly many other beliefs about death, and many other ideologies, 
can also lead to terrorism. The only notable feature of Okamoto’s par- 
ticular combination is that it was so comprehensive and so neutral that 
it permitted the matching up of terrorists and victims almost at random. 
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Hawaii, Honolulu. 


A JAPANESE “MAOIST”: 
NIWIMA ATSUYOSHI 


Yoshihiro Kuriyama 


THE CHINESE COMMUNIST practice of people-to-people 
and comrade-to-comrade diplomacy, which has been widely used to 
ameliorate its foreign relations with non-Communist countries, has 
enjoyed considerable success, particularly in Japan. Even before Sep- 
tember 1972, when diplomatic relations between Japan and the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) were established, a number of Jap- 
anese leaders in various circles, from journalistic and academic groups 
to trade unions and political organizations, had been invited to China 
through the channel of people-to-people diplomacy, specifically the 
Japan-China Friendship Association. The Chinese Communists hoped 
to advance their cause by establishing connections with these Japanese, 
and the guests generally returned home with favorable impressions of 
the PRC. As for trade relations, bilateral trade between the two coun- 
tries steadily increased during the 1960s on a private basis, and the 
so-called “dummy” companies of Japanese industrial conglomerates 
became the agents who promoted Japanese trade with China. Through 
these Japanese companies and through the Japanese with whom they 
had established personal connections, the Chinese Communists were 
able to exert considerable influence on the political and economic af- 
fairs of Japan. Some leaders of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP) such as Miki Takeo, Fujiyama Aiichirð, and Utsunomiya 
Tokuma, who had been invited to Peking, were early advocates of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between Japan and the PRC. 
Nakajima Kenzō, a scholar in French Literature who had been invited 
to Peking, became an influential spokesman for the PRC in Japanese 
intellectual circles and the leader of the Japan-China Friendship As- 
sociation. 

A noted China Scholar, Niijima Atsuyoshi, was one of these Jap- 
anese who had established close relations with the CCP (Chinese 
Communist Party). During the 1960s, Niijima had been an outspoken 
defender of the PRC and was regarded as the best Maoist student of 
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Chinese thought and politics in Japan. During the 1970s, however, 
Niijima ended his active commitment to the CCP and to Chinese stud- 
ies altogether. The following is a biographical study of Niijima 
Atsuyoshi focusing on the change in Niijima’s view of China and the 
cause of that change. 

Niijima was born in Tokyo during the winter of 1928, the eldest 
son of a young merchant. Niijima himself was physically weak, easily 
susceptible to sickness, and as an infant he suffered from tuberculosis. 
His father had come to Tokyo from the countryside of Kyüshü Island 
and put himself through secondary school, specializing in commerce. 
After graduation he started a small business, but remained financially 
insecure because of the worldwide economic depression after 1929, 
which struck the Japanese economy hard.1 At the same time, these 
economic difficulties were impelling Japanese military men to engage 
in military adventurism in East Asia. In inverse proportion to the rise 
of ultra-nationalism, democracy was being restricted. Initially the au- 
thorities rounded up Communists on March 15, 1928, making repeated 
efforts to arrest any survivors; ultimately even liberals were con- 
strained. Consequently all the anti-government dissenters became mute. 

Niijima recalls his infancy and childhood as being like an endless 
succession of dark winter days, a series of catastrophes. His compulsory 
military training during middle school left particularly bitter memories. 
Despite his poor health, Niijima at 15 and 16 was forced to drill, par- 
ticipating in simulated charges; he crawled across the 300-meter school 
yard carrying an infantry rifle and a heavy knapsack, and then charged 
at targets. In these sham fights he felt extremely tired, as if he “were 
going to die.”* He convinced himself that if he were drafted, army 
training at boot camp alone would be enough to kill him, but he did 
not know how to avoid being drafted. Besides this hard drilling, 
Niijima was forced to work in armament plants instead of studying. 
Fortunately, the Pacific War ended before he was drafted. 

The defeat of Japan gave Niijima an exhilarating sense of libera- 
tion from dark wartime days. On the other hand, the socio-economic 
chaos of postwar Japan concerned him, especially the problem of the 
children. The worst scene to Niijima was the countless orphans squat- 
ting in the tunnels of the Ueno subway station in Tokyo, who often 
became juvenile delinquents in order to survive. Therefore, at 17 
Niijima began a small philanthropic enterprise to help save these 
children, establishing a free children’s library which loaned them books 
and magazines. Professional writers and the mayor of Suginami Ward 
in Tokyo gave financial aid to Niijima’s library. Through this modest 
community activity he came into contact with Japanese Communist 


1 Niijima Atsuyoshi, Kodomo o sukue (Save Children) (Tokyo: Mujin Shuppan- 
kai, 1974), pp. 158-160. 
2Ibid., pp. 161-162. 
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Party (JCP) members, which determined the course of his life for the 
next twenty odd years. He joined the Party with their recommenda- 
tion.® 

In the meantime, Niijima entered Tokyo’s First Higher School 
(now University of Tokyo at Komaba) where he received his introduc- 
tion to Chinese language. Unfortunately for Niijima, his tuberculosis 
was reactivated before the completion of his academic program, and he 
was forced to discontinue his studies in 1948. His Communist political 
activities were also discontinued in the same year. Niijima never com- 
pleted his degree. After five year’s convalescence, he resumed his politi- 
cal activity as a Party member and, in 1953, obtained a research position 
at Chigoku Kenkyiisho (China Institute), a private pro-PRC research 
institute. There he resumed his study of the Chinese language and 
devoted himself to research on Chinese thought and politics. After 
eight years of research at the China Institute, Niijima was appointed 
as a lecturer at Waseda University, one of the oldest private universities 
in Japan. He obtained this position with the assistance of a Maoist 
professor, Andé Hikotar6, and eventually became a full professor of 
the Faculty of Political Science and Economics.4 During the 1960s, 
Niijima wrote numerous articles for pro-leftist national newspapers 
and magazines such as the Asahi Shimbun and the Asahi Janaru, even- 
tually establishing himself as the most articulate Maoist scholar in 
Japan, a champion of the PRC and Chairman Mao. For this reason, 
Niijima was expelled in 1966 from the JCP, which had found itself 
increasingly at odds with the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) after 
May of 1966, and had therefore adopted an independent policy on 
the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

The origin of the JCP’s estrangement from the CCP should be 
explained. According to Kudo Akira, a politburo member of the JCP, 
during early 1966 the Chinese advocated an international Communist 
movement headed by the CCP, and proposed a united war effort 
against the United States in Vietnam which would exclude the Soviet 
Union. A JCP delegation headed by Miyamoto Kenji stopped by Pe- 
king on its way to Hanoi and Pyongyang to hold a series of summit 
conferences with top leaders of the CCP such as Teng Hsiao-p’ing and 
P’eng Chen. Kud6 was a member of this JCP delegation. Finally, in 
April 1966, a JCP-CCP joint statement was drafted declaring that the 
two parties would make a concerted effort to oppose “U.S. Imperialism” 
in Asia, but the draft statement did not mention “Soviet Revisionism.” 
Premier Chou En-lai approved the draft and held a banquet in honor 
of the JCP delegation. Then, at the final moment, the statement was 
not signed by either side. According to Kud6, Mao Tse-tung read the 


3 Ibid., pp. 162-163. 
4 interview with Niijima Atsuyoshi in Tokyo, August 2, 1974. Niijima, Kodomo 
o sukue, p. 164. 
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draft and objected to its content, insisting that a new paragraph be 
inserted on joint struggle against “Soviet Revisionism.” The JCP would 
not approve Mao’s revised version of the statement, and thus no joint 
statement was issued. Responsibility for drafting the statement without 
the anti-Soviet paragraph was later assigned solely to Liu Shao-ch’i, 
although the responsibility should have been shared by Teng Hsiao- 
p'ing, P’eng Chen and Chou En-lai. In 1966 Chinese Communist pres- 
sure on the JCP to follow the patterns set by the CCP intensified. Fi- 
nally, the JCP made it clear in May 1966 that they intended to adopt 
an independent policy in the Sino-Soviet conflict. In retaliation, the 
CCP broke communications with the JCP by expelling the correspon- 
dent to the JCP newspaper, Akahata, from Peking, and refusing visas 
to JCP members who wished to visit China.” 

Niijima criticized this independent policy of the JCP in an article 
printed in the May 31 issue (1966) of the authoritative Tokyo economic 
magazine, Ekonomisuto, on the ground that as long as the JCP be- 
lieved in Marxism and Leninism, it could not be independent of its 
principles, implying that the Party could not remain neutral in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict.6 The JCP leadership answered Niijima’s article in 
the June 10th issue of Akahata. At the same time, the JCP leadership 
personally ordered Niijima to stop writing articles for the “bourgeois” 
press, and to pretend that he was sick. Niijima, as a scholar-writer, felt 
it impossible to comply with this directive, and requested the Waseda 
University Party Committee to accept his resignation from Party 
membership. The Party Committee understood Niijima’s problems 
and accepted his resignation, but the Party Center nullified the deci- 
sion of the lower-level Party committee and purged him.” Like Niijima, 
a number of JCP members were purged in 1966-67. Another Maoist, 
Inoue Kiyoshi, a professor of modern Japanese history at the Univer- 
sity of Kyoto, was also expelled in 1967.8 Some of these pro-Chinese 
dissenters formed a new party called the Left-wing JCP, but appar- 
ently Niijima did not join this new Party. He was not totally in agree- 
ment with the new Party’s leaders who, according to Niijima, were 
leaning too much toward the PRC. In any case, Niijima supported the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in China which began in May 
1966, and hailed the Japanese student movement of 1968-69 as the 
GPCR of Japan. During these years, Niijima staunchly supported the 
anti-JCP New Left and affirmed the political meaning of violence, de- 
ploring the fact that inhibitions on the use of violence in postwar 
Japan denied the oppressed a means of expressing righteous anger. In 


5 Interview with Kudd Akira at the JCP Headquarters in Tokyo, August 12, 


1974. 

6 Niijima Atsuyoshi, Métakut6 no shiso (Thought of Mao Tse-tung) (Tokyo: 
KeisoO Shobo, 1968), pp. 421-422, p. 458. 

7 Interview with Niijima, August 2, 1974. 

8 Interview with Kudo Akira, August 12, 1974. 
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1969 Niijima went further, advocating struggle by small autonomous 
groups in the urban areas as the. most effective method of urban 
guerrilla warfare.® 

Niijima’s proposed method entailed organizational principles dia- 
metrically different from the democratic centralism of a Leninist party; 
his party would consist of many small sub-groups of about ten members 
each over which the party center had no control, and thus could issue 
no directives. Each sub-group or member of a sub-group would act 
independently, though generally in accordance with a party platform 
and code of behavior. The party center would not be aware of the 
addresses and names of members of these small sub-groups, since any- 
one could join a sub-group by paying a party fee, and could withdraw 
from the party at will. This type of party organization, according to 
Niijima, would be most suitable to urban guerrilla activity, and would 
also protect members of the party from police repression, because the 
police would not have enough manpower to place undercover agents 
in so many small sub-groups.1° Niijima’s new organizational principles 
seem to have been adopted by some fragmented New Left groups dur- 
ing the 1970s, although Nijima himself does not believe that he in- 
fluenced them directly. Small, uncoordinated groups of extremists, ap- 
parently undetected by the police, carried out bombings of the Mitsu- 
bishi Heavy Industries building, the Mitsui & Co. building, etc., in 
1974-75. 

Why did Niijima, a leading Maoist, feel akin to the Japanese New 
Left members who were generally anti-Maoist and Trotskyist, equating 
Mao Tse-tung with Joseph Stalin? One obvious explanation was that 
the New Left strongly loathed the JCP. Both the New Left and Niijima 
detested a secretive, conspiratorial Communist party. Despite their 
contempt for the thought of Mao Tse-tung, Niijima considered the 
Japanese New Left struggles to be proof of the correctness of Mao’s 
thought. The Chinese Cultural Revolution which began with Mao’s 
encouragement was viewed by Niijima as an “urban revolution” in a 
technocrat-dominated society. If this assessment was correct, then the 
student uprisings during 1968-69 were also manifestations of urban 
revolution directed against the technocratic domination of Japanese 
society, and were thus an important link in a global revolution. 

The Japanese New Left members, however, generally denied a con- 
nection between the Chinese Cultural Revolution and the Japanese 
“urban revolution” since they considered China a backward country 
and thus minimized the significance of the Mao-sponsored Cultural 
Revolution. Niijima tried to persuade the New Left that conditions in 
China and Japan were analogous. China in the 1960s, Niijima 


9Niijima Atsuyoshi, Atarashiki kakumei (New Revolution) (Tokyo: Keisō 
Shobd, 1969), pp. 34-36. 

10 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

11 Ibid., p. 135. 
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argued, was no longer an industrially backward country. Because of 
rapid industrial development after the Communist seizure of state 
power, urbanization had spread, and labor in Chinese society was 
roughly divided into the two classes, the cadres and the controlled. 
The cadre was recruited through institutions of higher education, 
which evaluated cadre candidates by standardized criteria. Generally, 
universities in a technocrat-dominated society are restructured to meet 
managerial, technological requirements. Universities monopolize the 
selection process of potential cadres and turn out mass-produced cadre 
candidates for government and business. In short, universities perpetu- 
ate inequality in distribution of power and authority in a given society. 
According to Niijima, these characteristics of technocrat-dominated 
society are seen in all advanced industrial societies, both East and West, 
and Japan is not exceptional.!2 In general the best Japanese universities 
supply cadre candidates for government and business, which control 
every aspect of Japanese life more tightly than ever. Therefore, Niijima 
supported the dismantling of universities,!* and despite the ideological 
difference between the Trotskyist New Left and himself, hailed the 
occupation of universities and colleges by New Left groups as the cor- 
rect course of action. Perceiving that the Japanese New Left’s attack 
against Chairman Mao came irom their misconception of Chinese his- 
tory and politics, Niijima denied the New Left’s allegation that Mao 
intended to build one-nation socialism. Mao, according to Niijima, 
taught that the success or failure of socialist revolution in a given 
society depends on the liberation of all mankind." 

Niijima’s belief in Mao’s concept of global revolution and in the 
universal meaning of the GPCR in China induced him to publicize the 
events of the Chinese Cultural Revolution in order to educate people 
outside China. Between 1964 and 1969, Niijima visited China five 
times, As an outspoken critic of the JCP after May 1966, he was al- 
lowed to travel extensively throughout China during the course of the 
GPCR, including areas where foreign travelers were generally pro- 
hibited. His observations on the Chinese Cultural Revolution were 
published in two books, and in numerous articles which were later 
collected and republished in book form.15 In China, Nitjima purchased 
documents, local newspapers, and Red Guard tabloids which were sold 
inside China, but were rarely obtainable outside. He assembled such 


12 Ibid., pp. 14-20, 146-147, p. 135. 

13 Ibid., pp. 39-44. 

14 bid., pp. 197-201. 

15 Interview with Niijima, August 2, 1974. The following are Niijima’s books 
which are more or less relevant to the Chinese Cultural Revolution: Niijima 
Atsuyoshi, ed., M6 Takut6 saik6 shiji (Mao Tse-tung’s Supreme Directives: Speeches, 
Essays, Sayings) (Tokyo: Sanichi Shobd, 1970); Niijima Atsuyoshi, Puroretaria 
‘haikytt bunka dai kakumei (Gréat Proletarian Cultural Revolution) (Tokyo: Seinen 
Shuppan-sha, 1968); Niijima Atsuyoshi, Chigoku no ronri to Nippon no ronri 
(Chinese Logic and Japanese Logic) (Tokyo: Gendai Hyéron-sha, 1971); Niijima, 
Mō Takut6 no shisõ; Niijima, Atarcshiki kakumei. 
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rare publications on the Chinese Cultural Revolution as Mao Tse-tung 
ssu-hsiang wan-sui (Long Live the Thought of Mao Tse-tung) and 
Wen-hua ta ke-ming wen-hsien (Great Cultural Revolution Archives), 
and had a Tokyo publisher make available a book entitled Mö Takuto 
saik6 shiji (Mao Tse-tung’s Supreme Directives: Speeches, Essays, and 
Sayings) in January 1970. These documents suggested that bloody, seri- 
ous clashes between Red Guards and worker-peasants had occurred in 
provincial cities. ‘They included Mao’s advocacy of violence as a revo- 
lutionary means, his instructions to upgrade the low quality of the 
“struggle,” and his criticism of such top leaders as ‘Teng Hsiao-p’ing, 
P’eng Chen and Lo Jui-ch’ing. Probably the publication of these doc- 
uments, which in one way or another might prove embarrassing, an- 
gered the Chinese.16 

To his astonishment, soon after the publication of this last book 
Niijima was “scolded” by And6 Hikotar6, the influential professor 
who had introduced Niijima to Waseda University. And6 was a fre- 
quent visitor to Peking and had close personal contacts with the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CCP.17 Because of his deep loyalty to China, 
And6 criticized Niijima for having made public documents which were 
otherwise available only in China. Consequently, the relationship be- 
tween the two men became more distant, and Niijima was progressively 
ostracized. First, the Government ‘Travel Agency refused to issue visas 
to a Niijima-led delegation to China. Then all pro-PRC scholars, 
journalists, and VIPs in Japan terminated their association with groups 
of which Niijima was a member, obviously in order to demonstrate 
that they no longer were associated with Niijima. Finally, the Japan- 
China Friendship Association and the Japan-China Cultural Exchange 
Association branded Niijima a “CIA agent” or an “agent of American 
Imperialism.” ‘Their accusation was published by the organ of the 
JCFA, Nippon to Chigoku (Japan and China) and the organ of the 
JCCEA, Nitchi bunka kõöryü (Japan-China Cultural Exchange).1§ It 
was this effective ostracism of Niijima by Japanese friends of the CCP 
that precipitated his resignation from Waseda University, not, as some 
scholars believe, the logic of dismantling “imperialist” universities 
which he had so ardently preached during the Japanese student upris- 
ings of 1968-69. 

Niijima now began to sense the secretive, closed nature of the 
CCP, which contradicted Mao’s teaching during the course of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution. The closed, authoritarian nature of 
centrally-controlled: Communist parties such as the JCP, so unpleas- 
antly similar to the rigidly hierarchical, undemocratic atmosphere of 
wartime Japan, had been attacked by Niijima since May 1966. Now 


16 Niijima Atsuyoshi, ed., Mō Takut6 saik6é shiji, pp. 111-120, 145-148, pp. 85 
and 88. 

17 Interview with Niijima, August 2, 1974, 

18 Interview with Niijima, August 2, 1974. 
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Niijima discovered the same authoritarian, closed character in the 
CCP that he had perceived in the JCP, and was surprised at the 
CCP’s ability to punish a foreigner in his own country. The effective- 
ness of the punishment he experienced also revealed that the Chinese 
Communist inroads into Japan through people-to-people diplomacy 
were substantial. Niijima felt that he was one of the victims of the 
CCP, one of those pro-Chinese foreigners who are easily discarded by 
the CCP once their usefulness is exhausted. Niijima also began to be- 
lieve that the Japanese could not really communicate with the Chi- 
nese; such Chinese concepts as the masses, the united front, armed 
struggle, contradiction among the people, antagonistic contradictions 
and non-antagonistic contradictions are not used by Chinese Commu- 
nists in the same way as they are used by Japanese (that is, they are 
used by the Chinese not in a denotative but in a politically manipula- 
tive manner). His growing pessimism about the possibility of commu- 
nication between Chinese and Japanese led him to conclude that Chi- 
nese thought cannot be applied on a global scale at this time, and that, 
despite Maoist claims, the thought of Mao Tse-tung does not have uni- 
versal significance.!9 

Niijima’s recognition of the fascistic potential of the CCP has 
persuaded him that Japan must not enter into closer relations with 
the PRC under conservative Japanese sponsorship. He warns that a 
Sino-Japanese military alliance is possible, and that the Western fear 
of a “Yellow Peril” is not pure fantasy.2° Indeed, since 1964 Japanese 
missile engineers have been invited by the PRC to stay in China for 
long periods of time. Japan’s industrial conglomerates are eager to ex- 
port heavy equipment of various kinds to China. In return, China 
wants Japan to conclude some kind of “Sino-Japanese alliance.” 

After being ostracized by long-time friends and acquaintances, 
Niijima resigned his professorship at Waseda University in March of 
1973 and sought refuge in a non-political commune movement called 
Yamagishism, headquartered in Mie Prefecture, where he is busy estab- 
lishing a new type of school called the Kéfuku gakuen (Happy School). 
As director of this school, Niijima wants to create a voluntaristic learn- 
ing environment for children where they are encouraged to develop 
their potential according to their preferences, free from a prescribed 
curriculum, heavy class loads, and examinations. Niijima notes that 
Lu Hsiin once deplored the fact that China has never had a children’s 
culture. Chinese children were forced to read Confucian texts, while 
Japanese children, Lu Hsiin thought, were happier, because they had 
their own culture. Niijima wants to create an opportunity for Japanese 
children to develop their own culture freely.?1 


19 Niijima, Kodomo o sukue, pp. 53-57, p. 75. 
20 Interview with Niijima, August 2, 1974. 
21 Interview with Niijima, August 2, 1974. 
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Niijima’s educational theories reflect not only his voluntaristic 
convictions, but also appear to be a by-product of his disillusionment 
with the Japanese New Left groups which he expected to serve as the 
vanguard of the GPCR in Japan. Like another noted Maoist, Inoue 
Kiyoshi, Niijima seems particularly disappointed by the preoccupation 
of New Left groups with factional strife—their mindless loyalty to 
group ethics and their confident assumption that, as members of a 
“privileged” student class, anything they do will be tolerated. He seems 
to find it necessary to make the young Japanese mind, which takes for 
granted group involvement and the favor of elders, more imiaepen: 
dent.?? 

After more than twenty years as a Sinologist, Niijima is now con- 
vinced that he cannot work with the Chinese Communists because of 
the wide cleavage between what he understood through reading Chi- 
nese materials and the disillusioning realities he experienced, Niijima 
now suspects that Chinese claims for the universal validity of Chinese 
thought are only made to enhance Chinese prestige in international 
politics, and that the Chinese are in fact ready to employ any political 
means in order to achieve their foreign policy goals, even means. vio- 
lating their own “principles of open discussion,” which evidently apply 
only to the Chinese.?% 


22 Interview with Inoue Kiyoshi at the Institute of Humanistic Studies, Uni- 
versity of Kyoto, June 17, 1974. Interview with Niijima, August 2, 1974. 
23 Interview with Niijima, August 2, 1974. 
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WHY THEY FLED: REFUGEE MOVEMENT 
DURING THE SPRING 1975 COMMUNIST 
OFFENSIVE IN SOUTH VIETNAM 





Le-Thi-Que, A. Terry Rambo, and 
Gary D. Murfin* 


DURING THE MONTHS of March and April of 1975, the 
U.S. news media were filled with stories about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of South Vietnamese fleeing before the advancing Front for the 
Liberation of the people of the southern region of Vietnam (NLF) and 
North Vietnamese forces. Scenes of masses of humanity clogging the 
roadways moving from one city to another and people clamoring to get 
on evacuation aircraft and boats became commonplace on the TV 
screens throughout the U.S. 

The reporting of these events was generally filled with much 
speculation concerning the reasons why people were moving. Various 
explanations for such a massive movement were put forth. Some cor- 
respondents felt that the people were fleeing to escape living under the 
Communists; others that they were moving to avoid expected battles. 
Still other reporters saw the massive uprooting as a result of some form 
of mass hysteria that was sweeping over the people. A few accused the 
Government of South Vietnam (GVN) of forcing people to move into 
its rapidly shrinking territory so it could retain control over them. 

At the time that most of these stories were written events were 
moving too fast for the journalists to find out more accurately what 
was actually going on with the refugees. Western correspondents, who 
did not usually speak Vietnamese, would spend at most a day in the 


* Le-Thi-Que and A. Terry Rambo wish to acknowledge the support they have 
received from the Ford Foundation for various aspects of their research on Viet 
Nam. Funds for the survey were provided by the Saigon Bureau of the Washington 
Post, which planned to do a depth article on the refugees. The continuing disinte- 
gration of the Saigon Government, culminating in the fall of Saigon on April 30, 
made completion of the project impossible. All of the original protocols were lost 
during the final evacuation and this article has been written based on working 
notes carried out of the city in the rucksack of one of the authors. We wish to 
thank Philip McCombs, Saigon Bureau Chief, and David Greenway, the Post’s 
southeast Asia representative, for their support of our work. 
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refugee camps, interviewing those people who spoke a little English, or 
using the services of often inadequate interpreters to talk to a few 
hastily selected refugees. As a result, little but impressionistic specula- 
tion was ever published. 

This is a report of the only systematic research conducted on the 
causes and characteristics of the massive movement of refugees out of 
the central and northern portions of South Vietnam that were overrun 
by the Communist forces in late March and early April 1975. The field- 
work was carried out immediately after the arrival of the refugees in 
the camps. At that time two of the authors, a Vietnamese-speaking 
American anthropologist and a Vietnamese social psychologist, work- 
ing with a team of trained Vietnamese interviewers,! attempted to de- 
termine as accurately as possible what factors had motivated the refugee 
movement. 


Research Methods 


Given various time limits and the wartime conditions that then 
existed, a limited scope study that was as scientific as possible was de- 
vised. It incorporated the systematic interviewing of refugee family 
heads living in three relocation centers situated near the coastal city 
of Vung Tau. Two of the centers were run by the GVN and the third 
by a Catholic relief agency, although non-Catholic refugees were also 
living there just as there were large numbers of Catholic refugees living 
in the government centers. While it was known that many refugees were 
also located near Can Tho in the Mekong Delta and on Phu Quoc Is- 
land, adverse travel conditions made it necessary to restrict the re- 
search to the area near Vung Tau. Subsequently, however, one of the 
authors visited the refugee camp at Phu Quoc Island and talked in- 
formally with a number of refugees there. Their statements were es- 
sentially the same as those reported below. 

Within the relocation centers, conditions were chaotic, and, 1n fact, 
never could stabilize since more and more refugees moved into the 
centers every day. Discussions with center officials revealed that they 
had no idea how many refugees were in the centers or how the number 
of refugees was changing daily. Information therefore was not available 
on which to base a population-wide random sampling procedure. In 
order to assure some degree of representativeness, an alternative sam- 
pling plan was adopted in which interviewers were assigned randomly 
selected shelters within the centers and then the heads of household 
within each selected shelter were interviewed. 

The interview team, consisting of several Vietnamese who had 


1 Most of the interviewers were University students majoring in the social 
sciences and all but one had prior experience in survey research interviewing. 
Several had worked on earlier studies of refugees. 
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previous experience in survey research interviewing, used a Vietnamese 
language questionnaire containing 33 questions. Nearly all of the ques- 
tions had already been employed by the investigators in previous refu- 
gee studies in South Vietnam. In fact, most of the refugees, once they 
understood the purpose of the interview, were eager to discuss their 
experiences. During the course of three days, from April 8 to 10, seventy 
(70) refugee heads of household were interviewed regarding five dif- 
ferent areas of concern: 


(1) Who were they? 

(2) Why did they become refugees? 

(3) What was their escape experience? 

(4) What was their situation in the relocation centers? 
(5) What expectations did they have for the future? 


This article is focussed on only the first two of these concerns.” 


Research Findings 


Who Were the Refugees? Before attempting to discuss the refugee’s 
motivations for leaving their homes, it is first appropriate to describe 
the social characteristics of those people and to make some basic com- 
parisons between the refugees and the general Vietnamese population. 
It should be pointed out that all of the refugees interviewed in the 
study were ethnic Vietnamese. A small number of Montagnards (high- 
land aboriginal tribesmen) were observed in one of the relocation cen- 
ters, but language barriers prevented interviewing any of these 
refugees. 

In social and economic terms, the refugees included in this study 
are not a representative cross-section of the South Vietnamese popula- 
tion. Instead, they are differentiated by religion, region of origin, and 
occupation. With regard to religion, over half of the respondents were 
Catholics,? whereas Catholics constitute only about 10% of the total 
South Vietnamese population. Just over 40% of the refugees sampled 
reported being North Vietnamese in origin,* while only about 10% of 
the total population of the South are of Northern origin (see Tables 1 
and 2). 


2'The partially processed data on areas 3, 4, and 5 were unfortunately entirely 
lost during the evacuation. 

8 The high percentage of Catholics in the sample may in part be due to the 
fact that one of the camps where interviews were conducted was run by the Church. 
In general, however, Catholics have been among the most actively anti-Communist 
Vietnamese and it is, therefore, not surprising that when their home areas were 
overrun they should be the most motivated to flee. Quang Tri Province, the home 
province of many of the refugees in our sample, was also an area of particularly 
dense Catholic concentration. 

4 Both persons actually born in North Vietnam and their children born in the 
South since 1954 identify themselves as being “Northerners.” 
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TABLE 1: Religion of Refugees 


Religion Number Percentage 
Catholic 40 57.1 
Buddhist 18 25.7 
Confucianist 9 12.9 
Cao Dai I 14 
No response 2 2.9 
Total 70 100.0 





TABLE 2: Native Region of Refugees 


Region ' Number Percentage 
Central Vietnam 39 55.7 
North Vietnam (DRV) 29 41.5 
Southern Vietnam l 1.4 
No response ] 1.4 
Total 70 100.0 





TABLE 3: Pre-Movement Occupations of Refugees 


Occupation Number Percentage 
Farmer 15 214 
Merchant 12 17.1 
Soldier, Police 11 15.7 
Unskilled Laborer 8 11.7 
Civil Servant 6 8.6 
Craftsman 5 7.1 
Fisherman 5 7.1 
Disabled Veteran 3 4.3 
Housewife 3 4.3 
Other 2 2.7 
Total 70 100.0 





A breakdown by occupation (Table 3) showed three major groups 
among the refugees: (1) farmers, (2) merchants, and (3) soldiers and 
police. Of particular interest was the fact that only about 21% of the 
refugees were farmers. No figures were available for the percentage 
constituted by farmers in the national population, but it must be con- 
siderably higher than this. It thus appears that many rural people 
either voluntarily chose to remain on their farms or lacked the neces- 
sary connections or means to obtain transportation to the Vung Tau 
area.’ 

The refugees were predominately from the lower and lower-middle 


5 An earlier study of refugee movement in Central Vietnam showed that small 
landholders were much more reluctant to become refugees than were either the 
very wealthy or those with no land at all. A. T. Rambo, The Dynamics of Refugee 
Migration in Viet Nam. (Unpublished Master’s thesis, The American University, 
1969). 
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classes economically with about 75% reporting monthly incomes of 
under 50,000 piastres ($70 U.S. at the official exchange rate, but actually 
worth much less), 17% incomes of less than 20,000 piastres a month, 
while 13% reported making more than 50,000 piastres a month. The 
highest income was reported by a coffee and tea farmer who said he 
made 500,000 piastres per month. There are no reliable figures on the 
average income of rural or urban Vietnamese in 1975, but in view of 
the cost of living then, a monthly income of 20,000 piastres could 
barely support an urban family of three. A 100-kilogram bag of rice 
cost from 20,000 to 25,000 piastres in Saigon and considerably more in 
Central Vietnam. In rural areas prices were somewhat lower. The low 
percentage of high income people in the refugee population interviewed 
may be explained by the fact that many rich people had left Central 
Vietnam much earlier since they had been able to afford air transpor- 
tation directly to Saigon. 

Just under 40% of those interviewed owned land and most owned 
plots that were less than four hectares in size. Since only 21% of the 
refugees interviewed claimed that they were farmers, the above figure 
may indicate that some of the others had previously been farmers, but 
had left their land and moved to the cities where they became merchants 
and soldiers or engaged in other occupations. Given the increasing in- 
security in rural Central Vietnam from 1972 on, such a shift is quite 
probable. 

Geographically, the refugees came from 19 different provinces and 
four autonomous cities (Hue, Da Nang, Nha Trang, and Dalat). The 
greatest number came from Quang Tri Province in the north, followed 
by Binh Tuy and Binh Thuan in the central part of the country. At 
least 30% could be positively identified as coming from urban centers 
while it is probable that some others were also from district towns that 
we failed to recognize. The refugees thus appear to include a dispropor- 
tionate number of urban dwellers compared to the population of the 
northern and central provinces as a whole. 


Why Did People Become Refugees? In contrast to most earlier Viet- 
namese refugee movements, the refugees moving in the spring of 1975 
tended to have relatively simple and clearcut motives for leaving their 
homes with most citing only a single reason for departing.6 Table 4 


6 Studies done of refugee motivations in the mid-sixties found that each refugee 
usually had several reasons for leaving his home, most often including fear of 
US/GVN bombing, artillery, and military operations; fear of NLF reprisals; dislike 
of NLF social and economic policies; and desire to improve economic status. Almost 
none seemed to have moved as a result of panic caused by seeing others fleeing. 
(See A. T. Rambo, J. M. Tinker, and J. D. LeNoir, The Refugee Situation in Phu 
Yen Province, Viet Nam, McLean, Virginia: Human Sciences Research, 1967.) In 
addition, it was found that large numbers of uprooted persons were falsely labeled 
as refugees by U.S. and GVN agencies to conceal the fact that they had been forcibly 
relocated by American and South Vietnamese military units (See G. D. Murfin, 
War, Life and Stress: The Forced Relocation of the Vietnamese People, Doctoral 
Dissertation, University of Hawaii, 1975). 
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TABLE 4: Refugee Reasons for Fleeing 


Percent of all 
Reason Number of Citations Refugees Citing 
Fear of Viet Cong 
reprisals 29 41.4 
Fear of fighting, 
shelling, bombing 26 37.1 
Saw others leaving, 
panic 20 28.6 
Unwillingness to live 
under Communist control 20 28.6 
Ordered to leave by 
GVN authorities 3 4.3 
Economic concerns 3 4.3 
Trying to rejoin 
family l 1.4 
Soldier trying to 
rejoin army I 1.4 


Note: Refugees could cite more than one reason for moving. The 70 refugees 
in the sample cited 103 reasons. 





provides a detailed breakdown of these reasons. Analysis of the re- 
sponses reveals four major points. 

First, the overwhelming majority of the refugees moved of their 
own volition. Only three of the respondents claimed to have been 
ordered or forced to move by Saigon Government officials or forces 
while another three stated that local GVN officials had in some way 
encouraged them to leave. Thus, no support is found for charges that 
the refugee flight was the result of GVN pressures. 

Second, panic or mindless flight induced by seeing others running 
was an important but far from dominant reason for refugee movement. 
Panic was cited as their sole reason for fleeing by only 7% of the 
refugees, while 21% stated that seeing or hearing of other people mov- 
ing had been an additional (but not the only) factor in their decisions 
to flee. One woman from Nha Trang reported that, “the majority of 
the high officials had already evacuated so the masses became frightened 
and anxious and therefore they fled.” Another woman from Cam Ranh 
said, “Overnight I saw people running away altogether, and my family 
ran with them.” And finally, a 70 year old fisherman from Binh Thuan 
province stated, “everyone had run away so, panic stricken, I also had 
to flee.” On the basis of these interviews, then it is evident that panic 
resulting from seeing soldiers, officials and other people fleeing was a 
significant factor in motivating the flight of refugees in the spring of 
1975, but it is equally clear that it was not the only or even the most 
important explanation for the movement as was reported at the time 
by some observers. 

Third, the fear of bombing, shelling, and being killed in the 
fighting was a very important factor in their decision to flee. This fear 
was expressed by 37% of the refugees in the sample. One soldier, for 
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- example, noted that if he had stayed he would have been killed either 
by the NLF or by the bombing that he was certain the GVN would do 
after government forces were out of the area. One 50 year old woman 
from Hue commented that she “feared the fighting, being killed in the 
crossfires as well as having heard many rumors of killing by the Viet- 
Cong.” Another woman from Quang Tri said, “the enemy was coming. 
We feared shelling and the shooting of the guns so we had to run to 
escape them.” A woman originally from Quang Binh province simply 
said that “because of the shelling everyone had to flee.” 

Fourth, fear of Communist reprisals and unwillingness to live 
under their control were the predominant motives for refugee move- 
ments with over 60% of the refugees giving one or both of these rea- 
sons for fleeing. Reprisals were the greatest fear (cited by 41%) while 
29% said they were unwilling to live under Communist control. While, 
in part, such statements may be attributed to the ritualistic anti- 
Communism expected among people living under GVN control, the 
very great number of such responses and their often very detailed and 
strongly personalized character suggest that they reflect deep and genu- 
ine sentiments. For example, a farmer from Quang Tri said, “J am 
afraid of the Communists. For the past ten years I’ve had to sleep in 
town and only return to my home during the day time. In 1947 my 
father and two brothers were killed by the Communists on account of 
being landowners. Since 1947, I’ve been on the run from them.” A 
soldier’s widow from Quang Tri stated, “I must live under the Na- 
tionalist government. I’m afraid that the VC will kill the families of 
soldiers.” 

Many of the refugees expressing the greatest fear of the Commu- 
nists were soldiers and civil servants working for the GVN and the rela- 
tives of GVN personnel. Such persons can not be dismissed as an in- 
significant minority of “capitalist puppets and their lackeys,” however, 
as most Vietnamese families living in GVN controlled areas had one or 
more members involved in the government in some way.” While the 
fear of Communist reprisals against these people may have in reality 
been groundless, and was undoubtedly stimulated by GVN and Ameri- 
can propaganda about “bloodbaths,” that fear still proved to be a 
powerful stimulus for moving.’ As one GVN hamlet chief from Quang 


7 The total listed strength of the military and civil establishment of the GVN 
(including army, police, paramilitary, and self-defense forces, civil service and 
teachers) exceeded 2.5 million out of a total national population of approximately 
19 million. 

8 One of the interviewers, who personally strongly favored the NLF, and who, 
before actually talking to the refugees, had believed the charges on Radio Hanoi 
that the refugees had been forced to move by the GVN, later commented that 
“many people from their own experience voluntarily left their home places, and a 
great many others were really victims of anti-Communist propaganda—how suc- 
cessful the GVN propaganda is!” The point, of course, is that in explaining human 
behavior, beliefs, even false beliefs, are every bit as important as objective realities 
and large numbers of South Vietnamese were convinced that they would suffer at 
the hands of the advancing Communist forces if they did not flee. 
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Tri said, “I am a Nationalist element. If I stay the Communists will 
kill me. I think many secret documents which were not destroyed dur- 
ing the evacuation have fallen into Communist hands and will be used 
to liquidate Nationalist cadre when the time comes.” 

It was also found that many of the refugees expressing fear and 
dislike of the Communists were North Vietnamese who had fled to the 
South to escape from the Viet Minh in 1954. These people believed 
that the Communists would be especially vindictive towards them. A 
fisherman born in Thanh Hoa Province in North Vietnam and who 
resettled in Binh Thuan Province in the central part of South Vietnam 
stated, “I had left the North before for the South; probably the VC 
would not spare me.” Time and time again the Northerners referred. 
their previous bad experiences with the Communists in order to ex- 
plain why they had again fled. Catholics too, many of whom were of 
Northern origin, expressed the fear of being persecuted because of their 
religion. A 68-year old man from Quang Tri said, “The Northern 
Catholics would undoubtedly be killed by the Communists if they re- 
mained behind. ‘Thus, they had to leave even if nothing but misery lay 
ahead.” 


Religion and Refugee Motivations: One other point that remains to be 
discussed is the possible relationship between certain types of motiva- 
tion and religious affiliation. It has already been pointed out that one 
of the characteristics of the refugee sample on which this study is based 
was the disproportionate number of Catholics. Since the Catholics were 
noted for being the most strongly anti-Communist people in the South 
and perhaps the only people who opposed the Communists on ideologi- 
cal grounds, there was some reason to suspect that the findings in this 
survey might be biased by the over-representation of Catholics in the 
sample. In order to test for such a bias, a separate analysis was made of 
Catholic and non-Catholic refugee motivations for fleeing. Non- 
Catholics and Catholics were each divided into two groups: those spe- 
cifically mentioning the desire to escape Communist control and those 
who made no mention of it at all. The results of this analysis are 
shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5: Comparison of Motivations for Moving of Catholics and Non-Catholics 
Non-Catholics Catholics All Refugees 


Viet Cong cited as 17 26 48 
Factor 70.8%, 68.4% 69.4%, 
Viet Cong not 7 12 19 
Mentioned 29.2%, 31.6% 30.6% 
Total 24 38 62 


Note: n=62. The responses of six non-Catholics and two Catholics are excluded 
from analysis because while they referred to the Viet Cong they did not specifically 
State that they sought to escape from them. 

Differences between Catholics and non-Catholics are nonsignificant at the 10 and 
higher levels of confidence using the Chi square test. 
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According to the findings, the difference between Catholics and 
non-Catholics was statistically insignificant with the non-Catholics 
actually expressing a slightly higher anti-Communist feeling than 
Catholics. Thus, contrary to our prior expectations, it appears that 
religious affiliation is not a major source of bias in our survey results. 


Conclusions 


The refugees in the camps at Vung Tau were not representative 
of the total population of the northern and central provinces where 
they originated. Relatively fewer farmers and relatively more merchants 
and townspeople were included in the refugee population. Catholics 
and persons of Northern Vietnamese origin formed a disproportionately 
large share of the refugees. These imbalances probably reflect real dif- 
ferences both in desire to escape the advancing Communist forces and 
in opportunity to do so. Catholics and Northerners were more likely 
to want to get away; urban people in general had better opportunities 
to escape than did farmers in the inland areas that fell first. It must 
also be pointed out that only a small percentage of all those people who 
initially took flight ever made it to the “safety” of the camps at Vung 
Tau. Of the 200,000 people who reportedly started out on the long trek 
from the highland cities of Kontum, Pleiku, and Phu Bon to the coast 
at Tuy Hoa, only 15,000 are believed to have ever arrived at Vung Tau 
or Phu Quoc. The rest were captured at Song Cau in Phu Yen Province. 
Similar attrition occurred among the Quang Tri refugees when Hue 
and Da Nang fell. Thus, it was mainly the richer, stronger, and better- 
connected refugees—i.e., the soldiers, civil servants, and merchants— 
who made it all the way. 

On the motivation question, our data indicate that fear of the NLF 
and North Vietnamese forces and their Communist ideology and prac- 
tices was the most important motive for refugee movement and was 
expressed by Catholics and non-Catholics alike. The fear of bombing, 
shelling or being caught in the middle of the fighting was the second 
most important motive. The element of panic was also clearly present, 
but was not the main cause of movement. Forced movement by the 
GVN was not an important factor in the refugee flight. 
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POLITICAL MOBILIZATION IN INDIA: 
THE FIRST PARTY SYSTEM 


Daniel R. Graves 


In JUNE 1975, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi seem- 
ingly ended what might be termed India’s first party system through 
the promulgation of a state of emergency. She ordered censorship of 
the press, held elections in abeyance, detained thousands of political 
dissidents and opposition party members, and outlawed several extrem- 
ist groups which were deemed antithetical to national goals and values. 
The causes leading to these dramatic events will no doubt be subject 
to much debate. Any comprehensive analysis of the denise of that 
party system must be as complex as the system itself; obviously no single 
factor can suffice as an explanatory variable. ‘There was the growing 
dissatisfaction with economic performance, the long term effects of 
mass politicization and social mobilization, the frustration of the oppo- 
sition, the alienation and disaffection of a large segment af the public 
as seen in the upsurges in Gujarat and Bihar culminating in the “JP 
Movement,” and the general nature and manner of functioning of the 
Gandhi regime. While recognizing all these factors as vitally impor- 
tant, this analysis will focus on one aspect of the problem—the opera- 
tion of the party system—recognizing obvious limitations. Of rélevance 
here was the intense and centrifugal tendencies party competition had 
assumed over the previous several years, the alleged “irresponsible” be- 
havior of opposition groups, and the general waves of unrest and pro- 
tests which oppositions took advantage of or themselves mobilized. 
Given these events some comprehension of the underlying forces at 
work in the Indian party system becomes imperative; the manner in 
which it operated provides some major clues to the understanding of 
wider political processes undergoing change. 

In effect, the major concerns expressed about the changing nature 
of the party system and competitive politics in India may be subsumed 
under two general questions. First, what can be said about the nature 
of political relationships undergoing institutionalization, and second, 
how might the viability of the party system be related to processes of 
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social mobilization, politicization and increasing participation? In no 
small way these concerns relate to questions surrounding the well- 
known formulation of Samuel Huntington which posits that rapid 
social mobilization coupled with weak political institutions inevitably 
result in political instability, decay and stagnation.1 Huntington argued 
that social and economic modernization along with high rates of par- 
ticipation tended to produce instability and violence in the absence of 
autonomous, coherent, adaptable and legitimate political institutions. 
An important characteristic of such institutions was their ability to re- 
strict and modify the impact of new groups gaining entry to and par- 
ticipating in the system. Although Huntington’s arguments have gained 
wide acceptance, the evidence from more recent analyses suggests rapid 
social mobilization and increasing political participation are not nec- 
essarily as antithetical to the institutionalization of new political struc- 
tures as he suggested.? 

Perhaps some aspects of this discussion can be clarified by focusing 
on what is meant by the nature of institutionalization itself. Almost 
every conceptualization of this phenomenon includes some notion of 
the crystallization of norms guiding: behavior and different types of 
frameworks regulating processes of exchange.? Furthermore, essential 
to the foregoing is the concept that crystallization itself takes place in a 
state of continual tension both external and internal to the system in 
question. Initial institutionalization and indeed persistence over time 
is almost never peaceful, certainly never complete nor total. Thus in- 
stitutionalization can be viewed both as an ongoing process or as a 
state or condition. ‘There is continuous interaction with the larger 
environment as well as internal tensions in the effort to adjust, cope 
and adapt to that environment. In delineating its own boundaries any 
institution becomes the focus for conflict and further potential change. 
As such its norms are never fully accepted and internalized by an 
entire society; there are always anti-system groups which stand ready to 
oppose the very essence of the values which that institution espouses. 


1 Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1968). Interestingly enough, Huntington maintained that al- 
though India was economically backward, it did rank high in terms of political 
institutionalization. 

2See in particular, Paul Brass, “Political Participation, Institutionalization and 
Stability in India,” Government and Opposition, IV:1 (Winter 1969), 23-53; Mary 
Welfling, “Political Institutionalization: Comparative Analyses of African Party 
Systems,” Sage Professional Paper in Comparative Politics, IV, 01-041 (1973): Adam 
Przeworski, “Institutionalization of Voting Patterns or is Mobilization the Source 
of Decay?” American Political Science Review, LXIX (March 1975), 49-67; John 
Osgood Field, “Partisanship in India: A Survey Analysis,” Ph.D. dissertation, Stan- 
ford University, 1973. 

3 See, for instance, Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shills, eds., Toward A Gen- 
eral Theory of Action (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951), p. 20; Welfling, 
“Political Institutionalization”; also see S. N. Eisenstadt, “Initial Institutional Pat- 
terns of Political Modernisation,” Civilisations, XII:4 (1962), 461-472; “Institution- 
alization and Change,” American Sociological Review, XXIX:2 (April 1964), 235- 
247; Essays on Comparative Institutions, New York: John Wiley, 1965, pp. 22-44. 
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The events leading up to the 1975 state of emergency in India 
forces us to deal directly with these questions. Indeed, did the great 
degree of fragmentation, increasing social mobilization and politiciza- 
tion undermine existing political institutions and in particular the 
structures of interparty competition and politics associated with the 
India’s post-independence history? As suggested above, no institution- 
alized system emerges without upheaval. In India one crucial point of 
conflict was the tension between increasing structural fragmentation 
and the capacity to contain this within manageable limits through ef- 
fective consensual strategies. The growing incidence of fragmentation 
reflected the increasing complexity of building and achieving political 
alignments, the politicization and mobilization of a more highly aware 
population, and the problems of building and solidifying a stable sup- 
port base of party loyalists. The ability to build and maintain stable 
support bases was not so much related to the development of stable 
partisan identifications as it was to environmental factors and differ- 
ences in rates of social and economic change. Varying socio-economic 
contexts placed different constraints or opportunities on the abilities 
of all parties to mobilize supporters. 

Nevertheless during the initial 28 years of its existence India’s first 
party system achieved significant depth and coherence of its political 
structures and institutions. In many respects the operation of these 
particular structures reflected India’s diverse and heterogeneous sub- 
cultures and traditions as well as the historical context in which they 
arose. Thus in large measure extreme party fragmentation and faction- 
alism became institutionalized as a process through which various 
groups were represented and competed to gain political access, influ- 
ence and prestige.* 


Party System Characteristics 


In the original elaboration of his model of the Congress “system,” 
Rajni Kothari pointed out that all parties were competitive, but played 
essentially different systemic roles. Congress was the great party of 
consensus while the smaller parties operated on the margin and acted 
as pressure groups intertwined with the factions of the ruling party. 
Their role was one of pressuring, criticizing, censuring when necessary 
and exerting their influence when possible. Central to this consensus 
was a built-in corrective mechanism which operated through the very 
nature of intra-party factionalism of the dominant party. The con- 


4See Hanna Pitken, The Concept of Representation (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1967), where representation. is discussed as a descriptive, symbolic 
and political concept. Pitken maintains: “What makes it representation is not any 
single action by any one participant, but the overall structure and functioning of 
the system, the patterns emerging from the multiple activities of many people.” 
in addition, “representation is something broader and more general than the way 
in which it operates as an institutionalized arrangement,” pp. 221-222. 
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ciliatory mechanism within Congress helped contain its own factions, 
but in addition the leaders of other parties were consulted on many 
policy questions and indeed developed cozy relationships with fac- 
tional leaders within the dominant party. This served to neutralize 
important sources of cleavages within the country. In confronting such 
problems as linguistic reorganization of states, the removal of special 
privileges for feudal leaders and granting such to depressed and de- 
prived sections of the community, Congress was able to base its domin- 
ance on “consensual authority.’® 

Nevertheless, the Congress “system” resulted in a situation in 
which, despite the apparent degree of consensus and stability, both: 
the dominant party and the opposition remained amorphous and 
fragmented. Congress was the party of consensus although the very 
operation of the system produced centrifugal drives. Much of the more 
recent history of the Indian party system points to the gradual disinte-# 
gration of the consensus on which Congress built its electoral successes., 
Congress was unable to contain the divergent forces within its own 
ranks and opposition parties were unable to take advantage of the new. 
situation. The disintegration of Congress in several states in the post- 
1967 era led to the emergence of dissident groups as discrete parties as 
well as to the rise of discontent and anomie. With the passage of time 
the inherent tensions between fragmentary tendencies and consensual 
. strategies in the institutionalization process became more pronounced. 

“The Indian case exhibits many similarities with Giovanni Sartori’s 
concept of multipolar, centrifugal, polarized European party systems; 
although there are important differences. Sartori distinguishes be- 
tween the “format” of class and the “mechanics” of type. Thus, for 
example, a two-party “format” could be possible (i.e., the existence 
of two parties) without the presence of two-party “mechanics” (the set 
of rules by which a two-party system operates). For any type of party 
system there are specific sets of characteristics, rules, as well as a “rele: 
vant” number of parties involved.? In addition, Sartori’s typology calls 
attention to identifiable “poles” within a system, the distance between 
them and the kind of drives—centrifugal or centripetal—which result 
from their interaction. 


5 Rajni Kothari, “Party System,” Economic Weekly, XII (June 3, 1961), 847- 
854; “Congress ‘System’ in India,” Asian Survey, IV:12 (December 1964), I-18. 
Kothari reviews his original model in “The Congress System Revisited: A Decen: 
nial Review,” Asian Survey, XIY;12 (December 1974), 1035-1054. 

6 Giovanni Sartori, “European Political Parties: The Case of Polarized Plural- 
ism,” in J. LaPalombara and M. Weiner, eds., Political Parties and Political De- 
velopment (Princeton: University Press, 1966); and his “Typology of Party Systems,” 
in Erik Allardt and Stein Rokkan, eds., Mass Politics (New York: Free Press, 1970). ; 

T The “mechanics” of extreme polarized pluralism are multi-polarity, with a 
center-based party but lack of centrality thus producing centrifugal drives, anti- 
system parties, bilateral competition, immoderate politics, marked cleavages at the 
elite level, the fragmentation of basic consensus, and therefore the absence of 
real alternative government. Since Sartori is most interested in analyzing European 
systems, he does not elaborate what might be the typical mechanics or drives within 
a predominant system. 
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I would argue that the Congress “system” was one in which the 
predominant party occupied the center; that it operated within a con- 
text of extreme fragmentation which challenged its capacity to retain 
the cohesion of that stable center; that underlying drives within the 
system were more centrifugal than centripetal (even though the center 
party struggled to retain legitimacy based on its consensual authority); 
that significant subcultural diversity reinforced fragmentation and ex- 
treme pluralism. However, it should be emphasized that many of these 
particular tendencies as manifested through interparty competition, 
coalition politics and alliance structures were different in pattern from 
what was observed in the European case. 

Within India, there always existed a minority who doubted the 
viability of British parliamentary institutions and held them to be 
incompatible with political realities within the country.§ Anti-system 

“parties were evident also. In addition, ideology did not function in the 
same ways as in European systems. While articulated most clearly: at 
the national level, often these distinctions were not always relevant or 
decisive in alliance bargaining, and hardly ever in the formation of 
post-election coalition governments. But most importantly what was 
lacking structurally in resemblance to the European polarized systems 
was the presence of four to five parties which more or less consistently 
combined to form alternative coalitions. Opposition parties were un- 
able to combine in such a way due to a variety of factors including » 
the flexible strategy of the centrist predominant party. Those coalitions 
which appeared at the state level had their own peculiar logic and 
failed to reduce successfully the number of competing parties or result 
in sets of reliable alliance partners. 

At another level, there was the unstable nature of the support 
bases parties attempted to command and the functioning of these in 
the milieu of a predominant party system. Increasing entropy and cen- 
trifugality, unstable party alignments and alliance structures, as well 
as party strategies, were related ultimately to interaction in the opera- 
tion of grass roots level support groups. Each party in order to expand 
and more effectively challenge Congress, had to create its own support 
group or entice away that of another party. That gave rise to special 
kinds of alignments at election time and, given the personal nature 
of political leadership, also to more splintering and fragmenting of 
parties. 

With a great many units operating in the system, with a low 
threshold of entry due to the relative absence of costs involved, there 
was an extremely high level of bargaining and significant flux within 
the entire party system. The crucial point of tension in the institu- 
tionalization of this system surrounded the capability of the center 


8 This view has long been held by mdny in the Sarvodaya movement, for ex- 
ample, and particularly by J. P. Narayan who has long been a critic of the Indian 
political system. l 
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party to maintain enough consensus (in the face of structural frag- 
mentation) to retain its legitimacy to wield power and authority. ‘The 
point of stress and conflict was the confrontation between the cen- 
trifugal tendencies underlying party competition (which were related 
in turn to the mobilization and politicization of diverse subcultural 
groups) and the capacity of the consensus mechanisms to overcome and 
neutralize them. In other words, the ongoing institutionalization pro- 
cess had established patterns of access and representation but these 
were based on patterns which produced fragmentation and resulted 
in instability in terms of coalition building and lack of consolidation 
and aggregation of issues of national concern. 


Local Support Groups and Politicization 


Surveys which have probed the extent of party identification have 
only confirmed the tenuous bases of most party support. According to 
various investigations, approximately 40-50% might be classified as 
strong party identifiers. However, partisan identification obviously 
did not always correlate with voting behavior. The same surveys 
pointed to the fact that only 50% typically voted for the party with 
which they claimed to identify; only 34% voted for the same party in 
two consecutive elections, and only 639% voted for the same party in 
national and state elections. An analysis of voting behavior during 
the 1969 midterms concluded that for a large majority, identification 
with parties as a factor in voting decisions had low salience.’ One can 
safely conclude that professed partisan preference was not the most 
reliable indicator of voting choice. 

The ability or inability of any party, including Congress, to main- 
tain its seats was related to the ways in which the infrastructure of 
group support changed over time. The facile manner in which major 
blocs of voters, community groups, or important leaders switched al- 
legiance, coupled with the lack of reliable and firm party identification 
at the grass roots level, hindered parties from building cohesive or- 
ganizational machinery or even stable blocks of supporters in most 
areas. The effort of parties to expand their areas of activity brought 
them into direct confrontation with a variety of diverse cultural, social 
and political atmospheres in various states and districts and with the 
necessity of adjusting and modifying their ideological stances and po- 
litical modes of operation to accommodate to locally dominant forces 
and relevant political factors. 


9See Rajni Kothari, “Continuity and Change in India’s Party System,” Asian 
Survey, X:11 (November 1970), 233-234; “The Political Change of 1967,” Economic 
and Political Weekly (EPW hereafter), VI (January 1971), 231-250; Ramashray Roy, 
“Patterns of Political Instability: A Study of the 1969 Midterm Elections,” EPW, 
VI (January 1971), 289-306; Samuel Eldersveld, “Party Identification in India,” 
Comparative Political Studies, VI:3 (October 1973), 271-295; John Field, “Partisan- 
ship in India;” Ramashray Roy, The Uncertain Verdict (New Delhi: Orient 
Longmans, 1972). 
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Some analyses of the group dynamics underlying the election 
process have presented rather stererotyped versions of intimidated 
villagers submitting to the dominant leadership of upper castes and 
voting according to their directions—a patron client relationship in 
which dependency upon the upper castes largely delimited the politi- 
cal activity of the lower castes. It has been suggested that by the 1971 
elections the ability of the traditional landowning patron to act as a 
broker between the poor peasantry and national political processes 
had. been significantly eroded.1° There is undoubtedly considerable 
evidence which supports the argument that these traditional relation- 
ships have indeed weakened. Yet there is also evidence which points to 
the fact that in some places feudal and other traditional rulers still 
hold great sway over their former subjects.1! These different findings 
no doubt dramatize different stages in a general mobilization process 
in which previous relationships are in the process of gradually being 
altered. However, it is not suggested that it was ever a single factor 
alone which determined the alignment of a specific group or its vot- 
ing behavior from election to election. Communal, caste and regional 
loyalties became intertwined with other contexts such as economic and 
class interests. At the district and state levels, no group necessarily was 
completely represented by one set of leaders to the extent it changed 
its loyalties with every change in elite political alignments. 

If any generalizations can be made, they should emphasize the 
changing nature of mobilizing voters. As patron-client ties were broken, 
new modes of association and different organizing principles came into 
operation. The traditional vote bank gave way to a new variant, per- 
haps more politically conscious but not necessarily less manipulative. 
In some places, traditional allegiances such as caste, kin, or village 
were strong; in others they were of only marginal importance. In 
urban contexts the voter might have been faced with many cross- 
cutting and conflicting pressues. Even so, some form of group soli- 
darity was likely to have been a focal point. Thus a wide variety of 
social, religious, economic and political leaders maintained influence 
ver various groups. One has to consider the degree of primary mobili- 
zation, the prior nature of socio-economic development and the par- 
ticular milieu of the constituency or district in question. The mobiliz- 


.  10See especially Francine Frankel, India’s Green Revolution (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1971}, pp. 208-211. 

11 See, for example, Jaganath Pathy, “Social Stratification in an Orissa Village,” 
EPW, X:23 (June 23, 1975), 893-901; Khadiya A. Gupta, “The General Elections of 
1967 in a Small UP Town,” EPW, VI:35 (August 28, 1971), 1881-1886; R. Chandidas, 
“The Fourth, General Elections in Madhya Pradesh,” EPW, I1:33-35 (August 1967), 
1503-1514; Balraj Puri, “Madhya Pradesh, Search for Regional Identities,” 
EPW, VI:21 (May 22, 1971), 1025-1027; Kusum Bhargava, “Rajasthan Politics and 
Princely Rulers: An Analysis of Electoral Processes,” Indian Journal of Political 
Science, XXXIUI:4 (October-December, 1972), 423-430. 
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ing role of local traditional patrons did not become obsolete although 
the specific individuals involved changed.” 

In addition, panchayat elections for local decentralized govern- 
ment bodies increased political horizons in rural areas and drew more 
and more people into contests for power positions. Elected members 
of panchayat institutions also had to seek their own bases of support. 
Success in these local elections was also dependent upon an individual’s 
ability to act beyond his village and become, so to speak, a linkman 
between his village and district administration and political institutions 
at higher levels.!? In fact, all over India, the key to political success in 
a district and even a state came more and more to be lodged in the 
control over such local bodies as cooperative societies, educational 
institutions, development banks and panchayat boards.1* ‘The increas- 
ing number of elections on all levels meant that the public became 
ever more subjected to wider choices in the form of multiple appeals. 

In no unimportant way then political brokers and linkmen on 
various levels came to occupy a fundamental place in the political 
structure and successfully maintained a degree of independence and 
flexibility in their activities. State and national politicians were forced 
to develop skills in manipulating’ a complex structure not only of 
legislative and constituency linkages but of local institutions down to 
the village level panchayat. The pervasiveness and heterogeneity of 
myriad forms of organizational activity at election time, the shifting 
allegiances and intense competition for control over various local in- 
stitutions affording political advantage and power, seems an inescap- 
able fact. ‘There is little doubt that continued politicization increased 
individual political acumen, heightened awareness of the meaning of 
party identity, engendered a more sophisticated consciousness of the 
political process (and one’s place within it) without reducing local 
self-interested concerns and/or ascriptive ties (in some cases) in actual 
voting behavior. It may have been that factional substructures and 
“vote banks” reinforced party identity to some degree while also ex- 
plaining shifting voter support over time. To the extent this complex 
interplay of fragmentation acquire a certain degree of regularity in 


12 Ghanshyam Shah, “Voting Behavior of Adivasi and Harijan Leaders,” Indian 
Journal of Political Science, XXXII1:4, (October-December 1972), 431-442. 

13 Brij Raj Chauhan, “At the Rural Level,” Seminar, 107 (July 1968), 17-21; 
Anand Chakravarti, “General Elections of 1967 in a Rajasthan Village,” EPW, VI 
(August 14, 1971), 341~350. 

14 Mary C. Carras, Dynamics of Indian Political Factions (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1972). Donald Rosenthal disagrees with Carras regarding 
her mode of analysis and general assessment, but both point out the great political 
control over these local institutions. See Rosenthal, “Sources of District Congress 
Factionalism in Maharashtra,” EPW, VII (August 19, 1972), 1725-1746. Also see 
Harold Gould, “Educational Structures and Political Processes in Faizabad District, 
Uttar Pradesh,” in Susanne and Lloyd Rudolph, Education and Politics in India 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972), pp. 83-94. 
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providing access and representation, i.e., to the extent it became in- 
stitutionalized, there was little reason to expect consolidation of the 
party system. What happened in the process of group mobilization was 
the increasing facility with which all endeavored to manipulate more 
successfully the system for their own particular ends. 


State and National Alliance Strategy 


The variety of national, local and regional groupings and the 
complexity of their nature and interrelation prevented in large mea- 
sure a clearly defined cleavage structure which might have coalesced 
and become transformed into the party system at national levels. Even 
a broadly based coalition of pre-electoral alliance partners often was 
not enough to guarantee winning a majority of seats. As these con- 
straints bore upon the operational boundaries determining the con- 
text of Indian politics, the probabilities of the consolidation of “like- 
minded” parties were reduced, simultaneously increasing the instability 
.of coalition patterns and the ever-searching for new alliance partners. 
Not withstanding the fact that successful mergers did occur, in most 
instances the. greater immediate political advantage in maintaining a 
separate party identity or even splitting from an established party 
prevailed. 

The fluctuating patterns of alignments and dissent within Con- 
gress at the center as well as its organization at the state level directly 
affected interaction among all parties. After 1962, the death of Nehru 
and. the rise of state level bosses had a tremendous impact. But the 
widescale defection of Congress dissidents tn several states in 1966 
seemed especially shattering to the party. Blocs of powerful factional 
leaders denied party tickets challenged Congress hegemony. In addi- 
tion, by the 1967 elections, opposition parties accepted the obvious 
importance of pre-electoral strategy—even if they had not been success- 
ful in perfecting alliances. Yet as a wide range of opposition party 
negotiations at the national level progressed, it became evident that 
even parties of similar ideological inclinations could not agree on a 
common strategy. The failure to achieve a national alliance was related 
to local situations, and in addition, conflicting aims and ambitions of 
each party.15 A significant push for new efforts at consolidation and 
merger of “like-minded” parties failed in 1969; even the Congress split 
that year, rather than encouraging polarization of the opposition on 
either side, resulted in more frustration and fragmentation within the 
party system. Different factions within each party maintained different 
attitudes towards Indira Gandhi and varying appraisals about how 





15 For some account of the problems of alliance strategies during this period 
by principals concerned, see: Madhu Limaye, Politics of Transition (Bombay: Hel- 
eka, 1969); and Prem Bhasin, Politics: Nattonal and International (New Delhi: As- 
sociated Publishing, 1970). 
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to bring about that very polarization and realignment of the system 
which they all so ardently craved. 

To assure itself of any measure. of electoral success, a party had to 
manipulate a variety of factors which were, however, most often elu- 
sively beyond its grasp: it needed a fairly widespread base of support 
throughout the state; an effective united alliance in which all the 
partners cooperated and mutual sabotage and enmity was absent; and 
a disunited and fragmented opposition——whether this be a single party 
internally fractionalized or several disunited parties incapable of pre- 
senting unified resistance of their own. These conditions were im- 
mensely difficult to create. As was also evident in a fluid fractionalized 
situation, a slight shift in voting behavior might wildly exaggerate 
the number of seats a party received; in other instances huge swings of 
the vote in a party’s favor might not offset tremendous losses. ‘The 
explanation of these apparent contradictions was rooted in the nature 
of the particular alliance or series of alliances which may have been 
in operation at any given time, and within any particular electoral 
climate. Once parties maximized primary mobilization potential among 
„certain sections of possible supporters, it often had to rely on the float- 
ing vote of the unorganized and uncommited as well as the splintering 
of other parties at the grass roots. This was especially crucial in win- 
ning marginal constituencies. 

Merger activities and the manueverings to form opposition alli- 
ances demonstrated in a remarkably vivid sense many of the problems 
opposition parties faced operating in a “predominant” but highly 
fragmented party system. It was impossible for these parties to con- 
solidate at the moment the ruling party was weakest and lacked a ma- 
jority in the national legislature and was threatened in many of the 
states. But the 1971 Grand Alliance was a watershed even if it dismally 
failed to dislodge the enemy.?6 The stunning success of Congress at the 
national level in 1971 and in most of the states after the 1972 assembly 
elections left the opposition parties in a state of virtual collapse adl 
disarray.1* The mergers which did occur later were achieved only after 
Congress’ triumphant comeback and the opposition was demoralized. 

As ideology seldom distinguished political groupings in their in- 
fighting, it was difficult to define any “pole” around which opposition 
consolidation might have occurred. Slogans to rally around non- 
communist democratic forces, the socialist-democratic left, or a non- 
communist left lacked political reality and demonstrated again the 
maneuverability of the broadbased party occupying the centrist posi- 
tion and the facility it retained in confusing the opposition. But 


16 On the negotiations and alliance strategies involved, see Hampton Davey, 
“Polarization and Consensus in Indian Party Politics,” Asian Survey, XII:8 (August 
1972), 701-716. 

17 The 1971/1972 elections dramatically reduced the representation of opposi- 
tion parties. In the aggregate their strength in parliament dropped from 237 tol 
165; in the states it fell from 1751 to 1181. 
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‘ideology aside, it- was the intense conflict and differences in strategy, 
tactics, and personal ambitions as well as obstacles presented by local 
‘environments which prevented strong alternatives to Congress from 
emerging. In a multiparty system already beset with problems of frag- 
mentation and where the strategy alternatives’ are theoretically great, 
the very. logic of the system may work to further encourage fluidity. A 
‘wide range of seemingly unlimited strategy choices combined with the 
uncertainty of systemic change produces even more tensions and cul- 
‘minates in a volatile situation in which it seems possible and, even 
more, profitable for an ever larger number of parties to enter the elec- 
-toral arena. 


State Of Emergency 


The declaration of a state of emergency was perhaps the least 
expected of all the dramatic events witnessed in India since its inde- 
‘pendence. Not that the government and its Prime Minister lacked 
critics. J. P. Narayan and many others had long insisted that Indira 
Gandhi had become overly authoritarian, that she and the central 
cabinet had tightened control over the country, and that the accretion 
of powers at that level. had reached dangerous proportions. In addi- 
tion there was the disturbing series of crisis-level problems which .ac- 
cumulated between 1972 and 1975.18."There seemed to be a growing 
lack of confidence not only in the ruling party but also in the very 
legitimacy of the essence of the democratic process. Yet temperate 
evaluation concluded that “neither the Gujarat nor the Bihar agita- 
tions posed any serious threat to the system” and the usual mechan- 
isms of accommodation neutralizing conflict would resolve tensions.19 

Yet in many ways these series of events seemed to confirm a wide 
variety of opinion that India was finally following the example of 
many other developing nations in rejecting imposed western parlia- 
_mentary structures which it found. incompatible with its internal so- 
cial, economic and political realities and traditions. In spite of Indira 
Gandhi’s protestations to the contrary, many firmly believed that the 
state of emergency spelled that final doom for India’s democracy and 
that through her actions the Prime Minister had firmly installed au- 
thoritarian rule. It has also been argued that as a result of her pen- 
chant for power and an attempt to shift the balance of power within 
the party more to her favor, and thereby centralize control, she de- 
stroyed the basic consensus-conciliatory mechanism of Congress as it 
had operated i in the past. In particular, after the rout of the opposition 
parties in the 1972 state elections, it appeared their linkage roles as 
effective “parties of pressure” were reduced and that, with her pay 


: 18 See Ram Joshi, “India, 1974: Growing Political Crises,” Asian Survey, XI: 2 J 
(February, 1975), 85-95. 
19 Rajni Kothari, “Year of Turmoil,’ ” Seminar, 185 (January 1975), 23. 
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firmly entrenched throughout the nation, Indira Gandhi began to 
evolve a new style of leadership which bypassed established modes of 
reconciling tension and conflict within the party system. In order to 
build a strong center from which she could initiate bold measures 
of economic reform and social change it was necessary to get rid of 
strongly independent state party bosses and eliminate dependence on 
vested rural interests on which the party had relied for votes but 
which obstructed “progressive” national policies. This meant for all 
intents and purposes that she became less tolerant of party factions and 
consciously worked to undermine the traditional support bases of the 
state bosses.?° 

During the 1971 parliamentary elections something akin to an 
“Indira wave” was held to have swept throughout the nation and 
been largely responsible for the reassertion of Congress dominance, the 
“nationalization of issues” and a new style of politics?! Nevertheless 
it could be argued equally strongly that while Mrs. Gandhi concen- 
trated on projecting an appealing national image, for various reasons 
she ignored state level structures and left them to operate in their 
traditional fashion; it did not mean she had effectively eradicated 
them or their modes of operation, Congress did not dramatically im- 
prove its total percentage of votes polled and state and local factors 
were the most pronounced influences in the determination of that 
vote. Thus the 1971 triumph could be attributable to several factors 
which operated on all levels simultaneously. 

While the Prime Minister had not dominated every level of the 
party machinery in 1971 (and it is doubtful she even attempted to do 
so) there were signs of a different approach by the time of the 1972 
state assembly elections. Several state bosses were dislodged and the 
Prime Minister placed her own candidates, who were almost exclu- 
sively dependent on the center, in power. However, many of the new 
chief ministers lacked support, prestige, or confidence among other 
state leaders, thereby reducing their effectiveness. If it is indeed true 
that the new strategy was directed toward strengthening central control 
over the state party organizations, the efficacy of the approach is de- 
batable. In every one of the states concerned factionalism continued 
unabated. The new chief ministers lacked their own support bases at 
the state and local levels and found it difficult to cope with the 
wrangling as they were continually pressured and challenged by rival 
factions. State leadership was undeniably weakened in many instances 


20 See, for example, J. C. Johari, Reflections on Indian Politics (New Delhi: S. 
Chand, 1974), pp. 307-310; Ram Joshi and Kirtidev Desai, “Dominance with a 
Difference: Strains and Challenges,” EPW, VIII (February, 1973), 189-196; Ram 
Joshi and Kirtidev Desai, “The Opposition: Problems and Prospects,” EPW, VII 
(October 20, 1973), 1913-1922; S. P. Varma, “Corruption and Political Development 
in India,” Political Science Review, XIII (1974), 157-179. 

21 Pravin N. Sheth, “Indian Electoral Behaviour: Pattern of Continuity and 
Change,” Indian Journal of Political Science, XXXIV:2 (April-June 1973), 199-210. 
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without, however, destroying the structures of factionalism on which 
the system was traditionally based. Thus, even with comfortable Con- 
gress majorities President’s Rule had been instituted in several places 
by the middle of 1973. 

What had become evident was the growing inability of the Con- 
“gress to resolve its inner conflicts. Dissension and bickering was obvi- 
ously not novel to the inner confines of the party; in fact this was 
characteristic of the system as institutionalized. But by the latter part 
of 1972, economic difficulties made it difficult to accommodate the 
many rivals as the reduced patronage available for distribution only 
sharpened conflicts of interests. In 1966 dissenting groups left the 
party before the general elections; in 1973 such a tactic held no prom- 
ise. In fact, the economic crisis, the governments’ inability to effec- 
tively deal with it, waning performance on all levels, ineffectual chief 
ministers, corrupt state administrations, and the intensified factional 
squabbling that ensued, actually weakened the restraining influence the 
center traditionally held in state politics. Even as the center intervened 
more directly, more often and more energetically, it was less capable 
of controlling events. 

It appears more than likely that the Prime Minister’s power and 
influence had not penetrated to such an extent throughout the party 
that it had obliterated powerful centers of resistance to central domin- 
ation and control. The mere imposition of a trusted and loyal ally in 
the top political office did not alter the structuring of conflict, although 
it removed in some instances state leadership that was skillful in con- 
trolling factions and keeping them in line. ‘The same constraints were 
operative; well-entrenched vested interests tied to the party's factional 
structures continued to resist those very reformist policies which ulti- 
mately would have lessened their control in the rural areas. At the 
same time, the opposition parties, though collectively enjoying the 
support of a wide section of the electorate, were more and more re- 
duced to a peripheral role. When combined with poor governmental 
performance, this could only engender the widespread alienation and 
frustration which erupted in the mass agitations of Gujarat and Bihar. 

In her declaration announcing the state of emergency, the Prime 
Minister pointed to JP Nayaran’s public call for a civil disobedience 
campaign to force her resignation after adverse rulings in the courts, 
his appeals to the military and police to disobey orders and the in- 
volvement of “foreign interests,” all of which were at the point of 
jeopardizing law and order as well as disrupting the economy. The 
Gujarat disturbances which had racked that state for some time sub- 
sided once the assembly was dissolved. The Bihar agitations, however, 
had lingered on indeterminately; and here it was not merely the ques- 
tion of a committee of rebellious students but a movement led by a 
person of nationwide stature who had the potential to turn the trend 
of events into a movement of gigantic proportions. JP organized an 
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All-India Conference of Citizens for Democracy; convened meetings of 
non-communist parties to formulate strategy to bring about a “total 
national revolution”: held several massive demonstrations in Bihar as 
well as one outside the gates of parliament; exhorted students through- 
out the country to begin organizing for the selection of “peoples can- 
didates” to participate in his system of partyless democracy; appealed 
for all public employes to disobey ‘“‘anti-people” and illegal (Le., 
unconstitutional) orders; and was instrumental in organizing the coa- 
lition which defeated the ruling party in the June 1975 elections in 
Gujarat. He traveled widely throughout the country and established 
student and citizen’s committees to carry on the struggle against the 
national government. JP had organized a massive confrontation and 
consolidated the opposition forces in such a way as never before. Even 
though the final testing ground was to have been the next general elec- 
tions, the movement itself was organized largely outside the confines of 
the existing parliamentary system. It challenged not only the Prime 
Minister’s right to remain in office but even more directly the manner 
in which the Congress “system” had institutionalized parliamentary 
democracy in India. 

The Indian predominant party system was one beset by many 
paradoxes, a complex interrelation of several dimensions reflecting the 
rich and heterogeneous social diversity which produced it. Victim of 
its own internal excesses, spectacular in its ability to mobilize and 
politicize a traditional society massive in numbers, it was faced with 
the overriding struggle of overcoming its internal contradictions. The 
basic component of this “first party system” was its high degree of 
fluidity and entropy, contained by a centrist party. A predominant 
party operated in a multiparty framework in which conflict was struc- 
tured by the unstable and shifting alignments which took place. To a 
large extent these shifting alignments were related to the manner in 
which political support was mobilized and the role played by inter- 
mediaries such as political brokers, middlemen as well as factional 
and traditional caste leaders. At the same time this system admitted a 
great degree of representation of diverse interests on many levels. 

It was the highly paradoxical manner in which the Congress sys- 
tem was institutionalized which also explains why it could be easily 
preempted by the ruling elite. Huntington’s proposition again is rele- 
vant. But the problem with that formulation is that it obscures the 
very complex nature of the relationships, especially if we assume that 
crystallization of political institutions may proceed in the face of 
tension and conflict. To assess the question of whether rapid mobiliza- 
tion undermined the legitimacy of political institutions one must take 
into account the subtle and complex mixture of the ways in which 
various levels of the system were related. I have argued that at least 
one aspect of this highly mobile and fluid system came to be largely 
institutionalized as such. In India there was a great deal of social and 
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political mobilization and at the same time patterns of access had be- 
come fairly well laid down. Patterns of behavior which reflected the 
ways in which the public came to expect benefits to accrue to them 
had taken root, and these were largely irrespective of the party in 
power. 

At the same time the most crucial point of tension within this 
party system lay between increasing structural fragmentation and the 
capacity to contain it within manageable limits through consensual 
strategies. A major characteristic of predominant party systems is the 
existence of a centrist party which, as it would seem, is engaged in ful- 
filling that role. Indeed, a basic feature of the Indian system was that 
phenomenon of Congress consensus; yet the consensus mechanism in- 
creasingly was unable to overcome dissent. At the same time, as the 
legitimacy of Congress pradually declined, oppositions were not inte- 
grated into the system in a manner which reinforced or led to aggre- 
gation. The structural system denied them a meaningful share of 
power; after their massive defeat in 1971/1972 and when the ruling 
party was faced with insurmountable difficulties, there was no way 
their impact could be felt—i.e., the consultative mechanisms of the 
1950s and 1960s were no longer operable nor credible. It was not that 
social and political mobilization overwhelmed these institutions. But 
to the extent that subfactional structures were not conducive to lending 
cohesion to the system and to the extent opposition parties became 
more frustrated and politics became more “populist” and confronta- 
tional, Congress became threatened and more intolerant. 

Although the party system was confronted with many serious dif- 
ficulties, it is not my argument that a state of emergency was inevitable 
or the only solution. Alternatives did exist through which these vari- 
ous problems might have been resolved. However, the very central 
characteristic of structural fragmentation increased the system’s vul- 
nerability to attack. Lack of consolidation hindered an effective coun- 
terattack. As the struggles among the political substructures became 
more intense and in the face of massive discontent and opposition, the 
ruling elite opted for a tactic they thought could be easily rationalized. 
Although not a decision which necessarily was in the interests of pre- 
serving the party system, it did seem the one most likely to preserve 
their personal positions of power. 


DANIEL R. GRAVES is Assistant Professor of Political Science at California State 
University, Hayward. 


LAW AND POLITICAL CRISIS: AN 
ASSESSMENT OF THE INDIAN LEGAL 
SYSTEM’S POTENTIAL ROLE 


Robert L. Kidder 


FOR MANY SOCIETIES, actions similar to the Indian 
Government’s since the emergency declaration in June 1975 might 
precipitate political debate, but they would probably not suggest law 
as a topic of much relevance. That India differs in this respect is a re- 
flection of its long tradition of, and conspicuous commitment to, pro- 
cedures and institutions which are theorized to be distinguishable from 
the realm of politics. 

Remember, for example, that the events most closely identified 
with the onset of this “emergency” were events of law: first, lower 
court decisions against the Prime Minister; and then a temporary 
Supreme Court decision allowing her to serve as Prime Minister but 
denying her the vote in Parliament. Behind those judicial actions lay 
a trail of court reversals of government initiatives such as the nation- 
alization of banks (Cooper v. Union of India, 1970). Other important 
forces and tendencies no doubt contributed to this crisis. Perhaps the 
legal decisions merely added to the sense of urgency among govern- 
mental leaders, Yet, the prominence of the court’s role during this 
most recent period, coupled with the preceding history of court-ordered 
restraint on governmental policy suggests that an appraisal of the new 
political situation would be incomplete without an examination of 
things legal. 

To make this analysis, we must address three questions if we are 
to deal adequately with the insights developed by scholars of law and 
social science. First, perhaps most obvious, is the purely legal question: 
have the actions taken by the Government of India been consistent 
with its written law, both statutory and constitutional? Secondly, there 
is the broader legal question of whether or not the government’s ac- 
tions represent a sharp break with previous legal traditions: has the 
place of Jaw in the social order been basically altered? Thirdly, and 
importantly related to the first two questions, we must examine the 
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institutions of law themselves, both as they existed before the emer- 
gency and as they now stand and are likely to stand, in order to deter- 
mine the practical consequences of legal doctrine, whe-her changed or 
not. 


The Emergency and Legal Doctrine 


In addressing the issue of legality, I must start with a disclaimer. 
First, I am not a lawyer: I am a sociologist. Even in my work studying 
the Sociology of Law in India, I have not given particular attention to 
questions of Constitutional Law, which is what I understand to be the 
nub of the legal debate at this time. Second, even were I a lawyer, 
that alone would not license me as an expert on Indian constitutional 
law. As an American I would be in a tenuous position to comment on 
the constitutional issues of a legal system that differs as does India’s 
from the American system. Finally, no discussion of the legal issues 
can be conclusive and irrefutable, because in strictly legal terms, the 
decisions of the courts are the only arguments generally accepted as 
definitive, and even they often stimulate more debaze than they re- 
solve. For these reasons, I prefer to deal with the legal question by dis- 
cussing some previous legal decisions, and by assessing the predominant 
reactions of legal professionals in India, as I have beer: able to perceive 
them without having visited India during the emergency. 

Is the current state of emergency, with its varrous elements of 
implimentation, constitutional? Have the actions of the government 
been legal? I begin with a cautionary note about what Daniel Boorstin 
calls “indwelling Jaw.” Using historical illustrations, he argues that 
law always poses a dilemma of balance between its Instrumental and 
its immanent characteristics. While laws are made by nan to deal with 
his environment, they also impose an obligation on him which goes 
beyond the mere practical question of effectiveness, because in one way 
or another societies invest their law with a holistic sacredness. Boorstin 
argues that a deep and abiding distrust of legal instrumentalism among 
Americans has led them to “believe that force successfully exerted by 
small groups within our society must be accepted as _aw.” He thus in- 
dicts a strong American tendency to ignore the need for balance be- 
tween the views of law as immanent and law as instrumental. Blind 
dedication to the law’s immanence negates the role cf law in respond- 
ing to, and directing, a society’s tesponse to its prob_ems,1 

I fear that, in responding so negatively to the actions of the Indian 
government, many Americans are acting out Boorstin’s thesis. There 
seems to be a feeling that if the Indian government’s actions would have 
violated the American Constitution, they must thereZore be “unconsti- 


1 Daniel Boorstin, “The Perils of Indwelling Law,” in Robert Wolff, The Rule 
of Law (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1971, pp. 75-97. 
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tutional” and condemned as such. Stated this way, that logic obviously 
fails. But in discussions with others, I have sensed that the strength of 
the American commitment to immanence has in some cases masked the 
illogic and led to unsupportable claims about the “unconstitutionality” 
of Indira Gandh?’s actions. ; 

The fact is that the Indian Constitution has, from its inception 
had a variety of provisions which make it more flexible than the Ameri- 
can Constitution. It is therefore, some would contend, more vulnerable 
to instrumental manipulation. While governmental action has not been 
unrestrained by it in the past, the Constitution has permitted, for ex- 
ample, the maintenance of some kind of emergency rule for a majority 
of the years since 1962. Under constitutionally allowable decrees, many 
Indian citizens have periodically been held in preventive detention long 
before the current “emergency.” The Constitution has for years en- 
abled the central government to declare state governments incapable of 
further rule, thus allowing the imposition of Presidents Rule. These 
are just a few examples of policies which would probably be considered 
unconstitutional were they to be attempted in the U.S. But the “holes” 
in the Indian Constitution have made them, in the opinion of most 
Indian legal authorities, clearly legal. 

Another example of this kind is the question of the legality of 
retroactively exonerating the Prime Minister of the election violations 
of which she was convicted. While many Americans sense a breach of 
propriety of some kind in this move, they must try to understand the 
technical distinction between retroactive imposition vs. elimination of 
criminal sanctions, While the U.S. Constitution bars the imposition of 
penalties retroactively, it does not clearly bar their retroactive elimina- 
tion. Similarly, the Indian Supreme Court found the exonerating legis- 
lation in question to be within the limits of the Indian Constitution. 
In my contact with Indian law scholars and lawyers concerning this 
action, I found no evidence that the Supreme Court’s decision was out 
of line with previous practice or existing law. Quite simply, most Indian 
lawyers apparently believe that retroactive legislation is constitutional 
if it serves only to remove a penalty.? 

What about the Fundamental Rights, those constitutionally guar- 
anteed freedoms which echo the American Bill of Rights: have they 


2A concise presentation of this argument appears in Daniel Latifi, “Prime 
Minister’s Case,” Seminar, 196, December 1975, pp. 30-36. Throughout this article, 
when I speak about the post-emergency opinions and actions of lawyers, I am 
referring either to written documents such as that cited here, or to a limited 
number of contacts. While I trust the perceptiveness and honesty of these contacts, 
I must also warn that my information is not based on the kind of systematic 
survey and interviewing which I conducted among lawyers in 1969 and 1970, and 
which is much more satisfactory from the standpoint of the reliability of observa- 
tions made. Some of my comments about the opinions and actions of judges also 
come from this limited source of second-hand information, but this is supple- 
mented by news reports on the public actions taken by judges in cases being tried 
in their courts. 
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been abridged by the various unilateral Government initiatives? And 
is not such abridgement unconstitutional? Answers to these questions 
are not very clear. In 1967, in the case of Golak Nath v. State of Punjab, 
the Supreme Court of India seemed to be setting a course which would 
have placed those Fundamental Rights beyond the realm of amenda- 
bility. In that decision, the Court held that certain portions of the 
Constitution were so basic that not even the usual procedure for con- 
stitutional change could be used. Under such a doctrine, some emer- 
gency steps would probably have been held unconstitutional. But in 
1973, in the case of Kesavananda Bharati v. State of Kerala, the Court 
held that only those amendments which altered the “basic features” or 
“basic structure” of the Constitution would be unacceptable to the 
Court. Far from clarifying Golak Nath, this ruling has led to conflicting 
interpretations on the status of the Fundamental Rights. Specific men- 
tion of those rights as being part of the “basic structure” was con- 
spicuously absent from the ruling. In effect the Court kept mum about 
its view of “basic features” except to make quite clear that the right of 
property is not included. If the Constitution is what the Supreme Court 
says it is, the only grounds left for a constitutional challenge of the 
government’s actions are that they threaten the “basic structure” of the 
Constitution itself. On this question, legal opinion seems to be quite 
divided in India. 

When, for example, suits were filed challenging the constitution- 
ality of the suspension of habeus corpus, lawyers were not confident 
about the outcome of such challenges. ‘Their uncertainty derived from 
both an awareness of the current power of the central government and 
their knowledge of the previous history of Court decisions upholding 
emergency measures taken under the same rules. Hence, when the 
Supreme Court did uphold the suspension of habeus corpus, Indian 
legal scholars were undoubtedly less surprised than most American 
onlookers. While most lawyers seem to oppose the emergency on 
philosophical grounds, and might argue from the position of morality 
and natural law, few seem certain that the strictly formal qualities of 
their law provide much constraint on what has been done so far. 


Emergency: A Break With Tradition? 


Obviously the broader question just mentioned moves us into the 
second issue outlined in the introduction. Has the role of law been 


f 

3 This is not to say that they were pleased. S. J. Sorabjee, for example, took 
the position that the Maharashtra High Court's decision in Kuldip Nayyar’s ap- 
peal against detention demonstrated that habeus corpus, even in the face of the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act (MISA) of 1971, was still alive and well in 
India. His enthusiasm might lead one to expect that the Supreme Court’s decision 
surprised him. But such statements should be read as efforts at advocacy rather 
than unqualified statements of belief about what the highest court could actually 
do. S. J. Sorabjee, “The Great Writ,” Seminar, 196, December 1975, pp. 12-15. 
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fundamentally altered by the “draconian” measure of the emergency? 
From one viewpoint, every legal action in a common law system such 
as India’s produces some break with legal tradition. Applying estab- 
lished law to new circumstances actually changes the law by giving it 
new content, new jurisdiction, new limits. Particularly in the headier 
regions of constitutional debate and decision-making, the act of “inter- 
preting the law” is so similar to the act of “making new law” that 
many scholars call the distinction spurious. So there is a sense in which 
the new measures, even as they relate to legal institutions, must neces- 
sarily be called a break with tradition. Law, because it is a separate in- 
stitution, never perfectly expresses either tradition or emergent moral- 
ity. It always either lags behind or presses beyond what significant ele- 
ments of any population will regard as relevant demands of tradition 
and morality. 

But is something more at stake in the Indian instance? After all, 
the measures taken by the government, while they may conform with 
formal prescriptions of the Constitution, have, on a very large scale, 
circumvented the very courts that have served as the Constitution’s 
interpreter. Arrests and press censorship are conducted under rules, 
such as the Defense of India Rules, which broadly curtail the court’s 
power to review governmental acts. And this is a court which, until 
1970 at least, had sustained the claims of individuals against those of 
government in 40% of all cases pitting government against individual. 
As Gadbois observed, “Few, if any other governments in the world fare 
as poorly in encounters with their citizens before the nation’s highest 
judicial tribunal.’ 

To date, the government has suffered no significant reversals in 
the Supreme Court concerning the legitimacy of its claim to authority 
under existing emergency rules. Nor does it seem likely that the courts 
will reverse, for to do so, they would have to entertain arguments that 
have already been heard and rejected during previous emergencies. So, 
with respect to the specific emergency measures taken, it does not ap- 
pear that the Court views much of the present action as an unusual 
break with previous legal tradition. Upsetting as it may be to the tra- 
dition of civil liberties, it differs from previous Indian usage primarily 
in terms of the numbers of persons involved, the nationwide scope of 
its impact, and its use against persons who either seem harmless or fit 
categories which previously had not been touched by such measures. 

But the government did receive a Supreme Court rebuff which, 
because it was issued concurrently with the Court’s exoneration of the 
Prime Minister on the election law violations, was almost totally ig- 
nored in Western press reports. Parliament had passed a constitutional 
amendment making the Prime Minister, the Vice President and the 


4 George Gadbois, “Indian Judicial Behavior,” Economic and Political Weekly, 
5:3, 4, and 5, January 1970, p. 1. 
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governors of the states immune from court review of possible electoral 
offenses committed by them. Had the Supreme Court upheld this 
amendment, it would have removed itself from jurisdiction over elec- 
toral law challenges to these officials. But, in a passage that reads like 
an afterthought to the article reporting Mrs. Gandhi’s “victory,” the 
Washington Post reported: 


The judge’s decision on the election law amendments was a victory for 
the Prime Minister, but the court struck down another measure passed 
by Parliament since the emergency which simply declared her convic- 
tion null and void by placing election cases involving a Prime Minister 
above the law.5 


The reporter’s misperception of the significance of this step is signaled 
by his neglect to even mention that it was a constitutional amendment, 
and not simply another statutory “measure” designed to deal with the 
Prime Minister’s specific case. j 

This part of the Court’s ruling was, indeed a defeat for the govern- 
ment, and potentially a serious challenge to it from the Court. In fact, 
one interpretation of the Attorney General’s recent action (soliciting 
responses from state law offices to several proposed amendments of the 
Fundamental Rights chapter of the Constitution) is that it was part of 
a campaign to pressure the Court to uphold the election-law amend- 
ment. In striking it down, therefore, the Court was not only asserting 
its jurisdiction over this rather technical question, but was asserting 
its independence from government. Given the Court’s previous insis- 
tence that amendments were unacceptable only if they tended to alter 
the “basic features” of the Constitution, this decision must be taken as 
a sign that the Court did see this amendment as a threat to those 
“basic features.” As far as I have been able to determine, this is the 
first time since the Court’s “basic features” declaration that it has 
framed a decision around the concept.* The Court’s choice of asserting 
itself on this relatively technical issue while upholding the suspension 
of habeus corpus indicates an atmosphere of uncertainty and caution 
in the highest legal circles. 

It is too early to assess the government’s reactions to this widely- 
neglected feature of the Court’s early November action. If the govern- 
ment simply accepts the decision, and does not attempt to retaliate 
with an attack on the Fundamental Rights Chapter, then I would be 
inclined to conclude that, in the realm of law, there have been no 
basic changes in the position of law in Indian society. Wholesale eli- 
mination of the Fundamental Rights chapter of the Constitution, or 
even the decision of the government to somehow deny or ignore the 


5 Washington Post, November 8, 1975. 

6 Daniel Latifi and P. N. Palkhivala both state that the “basic structure” rule 
was the basis for this decision. Latifi, “Prime Minister’s Case,” p. 36; and P. N. 
Palkhivala, “Constitution and Amendment,” Seminar, 196, December 1975, p. 39. 
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Court’s decision against the electoral law amendment would represent 
a basic legal change. But these have not occurred, and it is not obvious. 
that the current government needs to take such risks either to remain 
in power, or to achieve its stated objectives. 

With respect to legal traditions, then, the emergency measures of 
the Indian government have so far been within at least the narrower 
definitions of that tradition. It might be argued that the government’s 
actions must also be held up to the light of the broader intentions of 
the founding fathers such as Nehru and the authors of the Constitu- 
tion. What about the constitution of India (emphasis on small “c’’)? 

First of all, when one attempts to reconstruct the “intentions” of 
founding fathers, one becomes entangled in all of the ambiguities which 
characterized the debates preceding the final document. Was there unity 
over the issue of preventive detention, the power of judicial review and 
related issues of personal freedom? Of course not. As Austin chronicles 
these debates, it is clear that even in the minds of individual members 
of the Constituent Assembly there existed considerable tension be- 
tween three competing concerns: (1) the desire for personal freedom, 
nurtured by its denial under colonial rule and by awareness from sys- 
tems such as the U.S.’s of the realistic potential for such guarantees; 
(2) the drive for social reform, which as Austin says, made up the “Con- 
science of the Constitution” and which was thought to require some 
restrictions on personal freedoms; (3) fear of instability from communal 
disorder, political extremism, and other forms of social chaos.? 

The final decisions defining the power of the judiciary did not find 
easy birth. Even after the Assembly thought it had concluded the debate 
with a vote against a due process clause, it was faced with strongly un- 
favorable public reactions, and the whole issue was reintroduced. The 
communal violence of 1947 and Gandhi’s assassination in January 
1948 helped to fuel the drive for caution and control, while memories 
of colonial domination and thoughts of deep-seated inequalities drove 
others to support a strong judiciary. In addition, Austin claims, “the 
elimination of due process was initially a result of B. N. Rau’s influ- 
ence... .” Rau had been strongly influenced by conversations with 
Justice Felix Frankfurter of the U.S. Supreme Court, who urged crea- 
tion of a strong legislature and executive which could move without 
interference toward social reform.®§ Frankfurter had emphasized to Rau 
the undemocratic character of allowing a Supreme Court to overrule 
an elected representative body. His opinions carried obvious weight in 
the Constituent Assembly’s debate. 

The outcome was a Constitution which placed considerable re- 
strictions on the power of the courts to review legislative and executive 


7 Granville Austin, The Indian Constitution: Cornerstone of a Nation (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1966), p. 106. 
8 Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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action, but still left them with more jurisdiction than English courts 
have. It is a document which yields some power to the courts to over- 
rule the legislature, as in the U.S., but which withholds this power in 
cases of personal freedom when government authority, “in its sovereign 
judgment,” considers an individual’s freedom to be a security threat. 
The rights of habeus corpus, mandamus, certiorari, and others were 
preserved as in the U.S. and England. In fact, some cases, such as 
writs of mandamus, actually provide broader remedies to the individual 
in India. But in contrast to the American Constitution, India’s docu- 
ment narrows the power of the court both by the extent of its detail 
and by its allowance for emergency procedures. As Austin summarizes, 
the Assembly members, in the end, “pinned their faith upon the mercy 
of the Legislature and the good character of their leaders” with respect 
to issues of personal freedom via due process protections.’ 

In this area of Indian law, thus, the “founding fathers” ultimately 
decided to continue a tradition of preventive detention and emergency 
measures started by the British in 1818. Nehru himself presided over 
the first declaration of emergency of the Defense of India Act, a re- 
strictive set of emergency rules, many of which were carried over into 
non-emergency law after the first emergency was lifted in 1968. 

Are Prime Minister Gandhi’s actions, then, a deviation from In- 
dia’s legal traditions? It could be argued that they are in the sense that 
the context of previous invocations of emergency and preventive deten- 
tion has been ignored in her actions. Speaking of the colonial era pre- 
ventive detention statutes, Austin argues that “there is little evidence 
that these laws allowing preventive detention were loosely or cruelly 
used. They were aimed not at thought-control, or at intimidating the 
masses into subservience, but at actual saboteurs ... or at individuals 
who incited or abetted communal friction or frenzy.’’4° Of independent 
India, Hardgrave holds that “preventive detention has, on the whole, 
been used with moderation and restraint.” u 

Does the present emergency action show signs of “moderation and 
restraint”? Or is it aimed at thought control and intimidation? Politi- 
cal opposition has been jailed. But the claim is that they were, before 
the declaration, creating a crisis situation verging on chaos. The crux 
of the contextual issue, then, is whether or not one accepts the defini- 
tion of the situation as chaotic and threatening to India’s security. The 
Constitution makes the declaration of emergency nonjusticiable-—the 
courts cannot entertain arguments on that issue. So the law does not 
provide a method for deciding whether the traditional context of these 
measures has been ignored. 

Moreover, it should be recalled that when a society formalizes its 
image of itself for legal purposes, as in a Constitution, it forfeits much 


9 Ibid., p. 112. 

10 Ibid., p. 108. 

11 Robert Hardgrave, India: Government and Politics in a Developing Nation 
(New York: Harcourt Brace, 1970), p. 49. 
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of the strength of appeals to unwritten traditions. Formalization, the 
codification of beliefs, expectations, values and norms, inevitably has 
a preemptive effect on those traditions. Depending on your ideological 
perspective, you might be inclined to say either that law “cannibalizes” 
custom or that law “reinstitutionalizes” custom. In either case, you 
would be expressing a recognition that when traditions and institutions 
are given the form of law, they become transformed by the clarity, 
specificity, and rationality demanded by legal institutions. Were the 
Indian Constitution unwritten, as in Britain, then the appeal to tradi- 
tions would be the primary source for support in the debate. But with 
a written Constitution, one is pushed toward adherence to the specific 
language therein, and toward the courts’ interpretations of that lan- 
guage. The acts remain debatable, but within the arena of politics or 
philosophy, not law. i 

In fact, given the history of relations between Parliament and the 
Court in independent India, one is tempted to characterize that rela- 
tionship as predominantly political and, thus far, adversarial. It must 
be remembered that the landmark cases involving Fundamental Rights 
as an issue (Golak Nath, Bank Nationalization, Madhav Rao Scindia v. 
Union of India, and Kesavananda Bharati), while ostensibly involving 
such issues as free speech, freedom of religion, and the like, all in fact 
had the effect of restricting Parliament’s powers to abridge private 
property rights. To say that the recent emergency is a break with tra- 
dition is to ignore the extended battle between Parliament and the 
Courts over the Parliament’s right to amend the Constitution to facili- 
tate economic reform. The Golak Nath decision (restricting amenda- 
bility) came at a time when the Congress Party was struggling for con- 
trol of Parliament against considerable opposition. It was after the 
two Court defeats over Bank Nationalization and the Privy Purses that 
Indira Gandhi called a mid-term election and won a landslide victory. 
It was after this victory, and the passage of three additional Constitu- 
tional amendments (the 24th, 25th, and 29th) designed to reassert 
Parliament’s domination of amending powers, that the Court, in the 
Kesavananda Bharati case, began to relent of its restrictive interpreta- 
tions and recognize the power of Parliament to amend. The current 
suspension of civil liberties and freewheeling parliamentary attitude 
towards constitutional amendments may have thus been facilitated by 
the Court’s earlier stance blocking reform by preventing a separation 
between rights of property and other basic rights. 

By rejecting the latest amendment on election law justiciability, 
the Court has served notice that its “basic features” declaration will 
not be left as a hollow concept ending its conflict with Parliament. At 
the elite peak of the institutional pyramid, then, there is evidence of 
an intention to resist. How effective is this resistance likely to be? To 
what degree will it receive support from lower ranks of the profession? 
How effective might that support be? ‘These are the questions which 
concern us in the next section. 
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The Law As Opposition—Potentials and Reactions 


The Legal Profession--Structure and Potential: One of the early hopes 
expressed by many opponents of the emergency was summarized in the 
statement that “courts are swiftly becoming the focal point of resis- 
tance; especially since Mrs. Gandhi is treating them with some baleful 
respect.”12 This comment was stimulated by the Delhi High Court’s 
decision to release the journalist, Kuldip Nayar, from preventive de- 
tention. “Looking to the courts” as a focal point for resistance would 
seem a logical response if one were to judge from the generally shared 
attitudes of legal professionals. Whether the profession has the capacity 
or the will to serve this kind of role, however, is more in doubt. What 
kind of response can be expected from the profession? Its current struc- 
ture and place in society give some basis for prediction. 

Law is no longer, as it once was in India, the predominant route 
to modern prestige and power. The rise of other professions to promi- 
nence, compounded with the unchanged demand on the legal profes- 
sion to service the “petty” needs of a conflict populace, has produced 
a general decline in the profession’s mfluence. Increasingly, young In- 
dians see law as the profession of last resort when entry into medicine, 
engineering, or civil service has been barred. Access to law has ex- 
panded rapidly with the proliferation of new schools. But the market 
for their skills has remained static. 

The result has been a disorganized, competitive struggle for pro- 
fessional survival among a host of marginally viable practitioners. 
Working almost exclusively as solo practitioners, trying to satisfy the 
amorphous needs of clients involved in litigation, the average Indian 
lawyer finds himself caught in a ceaseless struggle to gain and retain 
the confidence of clients. Because of the treacherousness and tedious- 
ness of most lawsuits, the lawyer’s reputation and livelihood are con- 
stantly in danger. And the response has been individual competitive- 
ness, not organized professional action. Economic uncertainty is the 
predominant characteristic of the profession, even though, as Galanter 
says in remarking on the unusually large number of lawyers in India, 
“|. one may hazard the guess that in no part of the world is a greater 
proportion of national surplus spent on legal services than in South 
Asia.”18 

This general absence of professional solidarity gives slim hope to 
those who would look to the profession as a bastion of resistance to 
authoritarian trends. Nor is the judiciary a strong source of alternative 
action. Structurally isolated from the rest of the profession, the judi- 
ciary has traditionally resisted all suggestions that it take an “activist” 


12 Manchester Guardian Weekly, September 27, 1975, p. 15. 
13 Marc Galanter, “Introduction: The Study of the Indian Legal Profession,” 
Law and Society Review, 3:2 and 3, November 1968-February 1969, p. 206. 
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role. Having confined itself to “merely interpreting the law” in the 
past, it now finds the authoritarian maneuvers of the government dif- 
ficult to challenge. 


Reactions to Date: How have lawyers and judges responded to the 
crisis? What specific effects have the emergency actions had on them? 
Censorship of the press makes it a questionable source of information. 
I have already discussed most of the available information on the re- 
actions of judges. But by combining press reports with first-hand ac- 
counts, I conclude that the initial reaction, especially among profes- 
sionals in large cities, both publicly and among many of the top judges 
privately, was outrage, while the current mood, much calmer, has been 
one of “wait and see” since the actions so far are not clearly uncon- 
stitutional. In addition, a small number of activist lawyers have used 
various measures to try to rally resistance to restrictions on civil and 
political liberties. 

Until quite recently, information from India indicated that the 
profession, like other middle-class groups, had been treated with a 
“hands-aff,” or “baleful” respect. It was left alone to voice its objec- 
tions on a person-to-person basis and through representation of clients 
appealing against governmental actions. But press censorship and bans 
on public meetings effectively muffled broader circulation of opposition 
views.14 Circulation of printed criticism was limited to mimeographed 
circulars distributed by hand. 

Indicative of the initial response was the action of the attorney, 
P. N. Palkhivala, who was preparing to defend Mrs. Gandhi in her 
appeal to the Supreme Court. As soon as the emergency was declared, 
he resigned from the job and issued a statement blasting the arrests and 
censorship as extreme and unwarranted. The All India Bar Council, 
adopting a similar tone, passed a resolution condemning the acts on 
both political and constitutional grounds, and many local bar associa- 
tions followed suit with similar messages. The only attention these 
resolutions received, however, was among the lawyers, mostly in large 
cities, who were hand-circulating them. 

More recently, however, there has been at least one case involving 
a threat of detention against a well-known lawyer whose success in writ 
litigation proved aggravating to state officials who were overruled in 


14 This is not to say that lawyers will not be found among those jailed after 
the emergency was declared. But their roles in opposition parties are the most 
probable explanation for imprisonment. Only if lawyers are arrested for activities 
as lawyers will it be accurate to say that the profession itself has been attacked. 
The case of the advocate for the Bombay lawyers mentioned below is the only 
instance I have been able to discover of government action directed specifically 
against the lawyering activities of a lawyer. Its significance for the profession as a 
whole depends on whether it is a first step in a policy implementation or merely an 
idiosyncratic event involving special personal circumstances. The answer to this re- 
mains to be seen. 
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court. Some lawyers in Bombay sought to hold a public meeting to 
discuss legal issues involved with the emergency. The government 
blocked the meeting on the grounds that it violated the ban on all 
public meetings. One hundred and thirty lawyers then joined in filing 
a writ petition challenging this action. The outcome of the case is as 
yet uncertain. The High Court of Maharashtra upheld the lawyers’ 
writ, and the state immediately appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
winning advocate for the Bombay group was then threatened with de- 
tention if he elected to argue the case before the Supreme Court. He 
prudently became “ill” and the case was taken instead by Palkhivala, 
who protested the emergency by withdrawing from Indira Gandhi's 
conviction appeal case. 

In early March, the detention threat was converted into the actual 
issuing of a detention order against that lawyer. Perhaps because of his 
status within the profession (President of the All India Bar Council and 
well-known trial lawyer in Bombay), he was able to obtain an immedi- 
ate stay of the detention order.by telephoned appeal to the Maharashtra 
High Court. Rallying to his cause, more than 750 lawyers filed in court 
as attorneys for his case, which was still being heard in mid-summer 
1976. However, in a tragicomic climax (one branch of government is- 
sving him an exit permit while another was revoking his passport) 
Palkhivala came to the U.S. and applied for political asylum, which 
has been granted. 

Is this a clear-cut case of harrassment of the profession? Two fac- 
tors make this uncertain. First, I know of no other such actions against 
attorneys in which their success as lawyers was linked to the govern- 
ment’s response. Secondly, it has been claimed by Indian Opinion (an 
anti-Government of India journal published in the U.S.) in its June 4, 
1976 issue that the order was issued “because of a speech delivered by 
Mr. Jethamalini (sic) in the State of Kerala in the last week of January, 
1976 on the subject of ‘Constitutional Amendments’.” Thus, this 
source associates the government’s action with speech-making, not 
lawyering. 

One manifestation of professional involvement in resistance to the 
emergency comes in the form of legal action against the government. 
By all reports, the High Courts have been deluged with writ petitions 
against arrests, bans on political activity, censorship and the like. For 
example, in December 1975 the Supreme Court ordered a stay of op- 
eration of the Maharashtra Debt Relief Ordinance, 1975, pending its 
ruling on the Constitutionality of the Ordinance, reportedly in re- 
sponse to writs filed by 753 moneylenders. Similarly, the newspaper 
Phulchhab won an order from the Gujarat High Court stopping a pre- 
censorship order by a District Magistrate.1 

Before these events can be interpreted as victories for the forces of 


15 The Hindu, December 9, 1975. 
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personal freedom led by lawyers, however, two important features of 
the process of litigation in this context should be considered. Firstly, 
the “victories” do not constitute substantial reversals of the authori- 
tarian trend. Rather, what has been won is delay and compromise 
within the move towards “discipline.” For example, the 753 money- 
lenders won only a stay of operation, and that comes in the face of 
proposed Constitutional amendments which would place such reform 
ordinances beyond the purview of the courts. Phulchhab did not 
extricate itself from the control of censors. The effect of the court's 
ruling was to allow Phulchhab a review of previous censorship rulings 
on specific stories and the establishment of a new censor’s office in 
Rajkot which would hopefully make better-informed judgments on 
which material to censor. Fven in the widely-acclaimed decision free- 
ing Kuldip Nayar, the respected journalist, the court succeeded in 
liberating just one individual rather than a class of such cases. Many 
others remained under arrest. And Nayar subsequently lost his job 
following the government-sponsored “coup” for control of the Indian 
Express newspaper chain. 

As in the pre-emergency period, then, litigation seems to be pro- 
viding a cushion against the harsher aspects of the exercise of political 
power, rather than a firm barrier against change. It does this because 
of its basic quality as an agency fostering compromise. But as in any 
negotiated relationship the outcome will depend mostly on the rela- 
tive strengths of the negotiators rather than on the ostensibly non- 
negotiable “rules of the game” to which legal theorists adhere. The 
emergency has temporarily, at least, tipped the scales of bargaining 
strength strongly in favor of government initiative. 

Secondly, from the standpoint of the profession as a source of 
resistance, it should be understood that when acting in their official 
capacities, lawyers are not necessarily offering organized resistance or 
even personal politically motivated resistance. They are doing their 
work. And for a handful of lawyers in each High Court headquarters, 
writ petition cases are their exclusive speciality. The impetus for these 
actions probably comes from the affected institutions and individuals, 
rather than from an agitated profession. The fact that resistance is 
expressed in writ petition form reflects the fact that the writ petition 
had become a popular and well-established remedy well before the 
emergency. Thus, the handling of these writ petitions is well within 
the routine procedures of the profession. 

A recent development even intensifies the compromise quality of 
the litigation process. Full details of the government’s action are only 
beginning to.become public, and are still subject to considerable dis- 
agreement over numbers. But, in broad outline, the following events 
have occurred. The government drew up a list of approximately 36 
High Court judges who were to be transferred from their posts to High 
Courts in other parts of India. Before this action, judges were always 
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consulted about transfers and were never transferred without their 
consent. In this action, the government has actually transferred be- 
tween three and eight judges, from Gujarat and Bombay, who had 
rendered tough decisions against the government in habeus corpus and 
other writ cases. It is not clear whether the other judges on the original 
list were transferred. But it appears that many names on that list were 
noncontroversial individuals put there to cover the government’s actual 
purpose of intimidating “troublesome” judges. Mrs. Gandhi's explana- 
tion for transfers was that certain areas of India suffered from poor 
quality judicial service, and the government was attempting to upgrade 
those areas. While the transfers were strictly legal (as provided in the 
Constitution), a protest resolution passed by various bar associations 
argued that this was clearly a punitive action because it was the first 
time in the history of independent India that judges had been trans- 
ferred without their consent. 

It is difficult to determine how widespread the expression of hos- 
tility is. And a minority within the profession quite clearly support the 
government’s actions. But in the opinion of one top lawyer who is in 
a better position than most to make this judgment, most of the profes- 
sion outside of the main cities have “reacted like sheep,” a few welcom- 
ing the changes and the rest apparently indifferent. While this assess- 
ment of lawyers’ attitudes cannot be tested for validity, the description 
of actual behavior gives a quite good indication that active resistance 
outside the cities is insignificant if not non-existent. 


Conclusion: Implications and Predictions 


Just as I have based most of my analysis of the profession on socio- 
economic characteristics and processes, so would I ground any predic- 
tions about the probable place of lawyers in the unfolding events of 
the new politics of India. The direction of future government action is 
of course difficult to foresee. Consequently, specific predictions must be 
based on the development of alternative scenarios, But an overall pre- 
diction that follows from my analysis is that: lawyers will react as a 
group against any policy only if it clearly threatens their economic in- 
terests across the board. Similarly, actions which might enhance their 
economic interests will be at least tolerated, if not overtly welcomed, 
even if they do compromise some existing fundamental freedoms. 

By these two statements, I mean, for example, that an organized 
response might be produced by an attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment to make land reform measures and rural debt relief non-justici- 
able. Such action would directly threaten land owners and moneylend- 
ers who supply much work for lawyers. But more importantly, it would 
sever from the profession two major sources of income—land litigation 
and money suits. One possible explanation for the agitation mentioned 
above among city lawyers is that the emergency measures have directly 
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reduced the amount of work available to them. Since labor-manage- 
ment relations are governed by emergency rules against strikes and 
lockouts or dismissals, labor litigation has been severely curtailed. In 
addition, many arrests which would ordinarily be handled as criminal 
cases are now being handled under preventive detention rules just out 
of administrative convenience. As a result, lawyers in the cities have 
experienced a cut in the amount of work available. Drastic reform 
measures, whether they deal with land and debt reform directly, or 
indirectly through constitutional changes designed to reduce the juris- 
diction of the courts, could galvanize a broader response within the 
profession because of their broader impact. 

Recent information from India‘is that an important source of 
restraint on Parliament’s craving for constitutional reform has come 
from members of the Bar Council of India. They reportedly have been 
pressuring MP’s to exercise greater caution, and my informant attri- 
buted the delay of these proposals until the next monsoon session of 
Parliament directly to this pressure. Thus, an important elite within 
the profession appears to be actively fighting actions which would re- 
duce the profession’s established position in the system of wealth 
distribution. But many others in the profession, especially those not 
practicing near the High Courts, work in areas of law where abridgment 
of many civil liberties is irrelevant. As long as family disputes, land 
litigation, and financial disputes continue to be heard in the courts, 
there is work. The question for them is, will reform cut down this kind 
of work, and if it does are there any alternatives for them? 

Responding to the same pressures, the profession is vulnerable to 
cooptation by the government. By providing a more stable, lucrative 
working experience for lawyers, the government could well buy the 
cooperation of a substantial number of lawyers. For example, the gov- 
ernment has shown a sudden burst of enthusiasm for the promotion of 
legal aid programs. ‘This provision of legal services for poor persons 
had been proposed by the Krishna Iyer Commission long before the 
emergency, but only since then has the proposal received active gov- 
ernment support and evidence of implementation. It would not be 
surprising if a sizable number of lawyers were drawn in by the steady 
source of income that a legal aid program could provide. When the 
idea was circulated among Indian lawyers some years ago, many upon 
hearing the term wistfully inquired as to whether it might mean a 
program to assist indigent lawyers.16 One of the best attended sessions 
at the All India Lawyers’ Conference in 1970 was one dealing with 
a proposal to create a government-subsidized pension plan for lawyers. 

Legal aid has never been an organized tradition in India. Attempts 
to establish it have repeatedly met with failure. Free legal work may be 


16 Oliver Koppell, “The Indian Lawyer as Social Innovator: Legal Aid in 
ne Law and Society Review, 3:2 and 3, November 1968-February 1969, pp. 301- 
02. 
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done by lawyers, but it rarely extends beyond work done for relatives 
or fellow caste members. While many lawyers have, in the past, pro- 
fessed dismay with the lack of representation for the poor, the profes- 
sion has left it to the government to develop a solution. There simply 
is no existing tradition of the lawyer as champion of the poor and op- 
pressed. Persons seeking that role have opted for careers other than 
law. 

Another indication of potential cooptation can be seen in a re- 
cent change in the employment of law professors. Salaries in some 
schools have been boosted along with the insistence that the professors 
work full time at teaching (most have been only part-time instructors 
who supplement their incomes as'practitioners by teaching a few courses 
at law school) and work much longer hours. This move is seen by at 
least some leading lawyers as an attempt to expand the amount of 
government control over Jaw scholars. 

‘Thus from two different directions the economic marginality of 
the profession offers clues concerning its probable responses to govern- 
ment actions. The personal philosophical inclinations of most lawyers 
go against the maintenance of any “discipline” which involves suspen- 
sion of civil liberties, censorship and the jailing of political opposition. 
Because they are usually chosen from among the most successful prac- 
titioners, the High Court and Supreme Court justices also tend to share 
that philosophical commitment. But the conditions of work which 
have made the profession disorganized in the past will probably blunt 
any organized response in the present crisis. And of both lawyers and 
judges, the real point of resistance seems likely to be over the question 
of the Jegal system’s role in the reforms proposed in such manifestos as 
the famous “20 Points.” 

The dilemma facing the government is this: to bring about a real 
redistribution of wealth consistent with the philosophy expressed in 
the 20 points program, the reforms must be drastic, must involve mil- 
lions of persons, and must attack basic assumptions about property 
rights. This will of course provoke retaliation from those whose inter- 
ests are being curtailed. This retaliation could come as a combination 
of litigation, if the measures are left justiciable, and the attempt to 
undermine the zeal and/or integrity of local-level implementors of 
national policy. So long as there is litigation, there is work for lawyers. 
Then the reforms would not meet much resistance from lawyers as a 
group acting politically. But for the reforms to be justiciable in any 
meaningful sense, judges must be left with real discretion in redistribu- 
tive decision-making. If emergency measures do nothing to alter the 
traditionally low level of commitment to reform among local govern- 
ment representatives, the reforms could easily become “tied up in 
court,” diverted by “loopholes,” and endlessly forestalled by skilled 
manipulation of the assorted procedural and appeal resources which 
have traditionally made litigation move at a snail’s pace. As in the 
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past, then, the reforms could effectively be suffocated in the embrace of 
due process. Thus the profession, acting out of the atomized dynamics 
of its economic and occupational circumstances rather than on the 
basis of organized resistance to reform, might become involved in per- 
petuation of the-status quo. Only if the “complex of institutional weak- 
nesses (legislatures and administrators serving the interests of the ‘sub- 
stantial peasantry’) that undermined reform” prior to the emergency?" 
is systematically rectified can we expect a diminishing of the symbolic 
crusade against the courts as obstructors of reform, because only then 
would the systematic implementation of judicially acceptable reforms 
produce the visible results which vitiate the need for scapegoats. 

If organized resistance among lawyers is a function of the impact 
of reforms on their livelihood, the key question becomes the degree of 
governmental commitment to real redistributive reform. There seems 
to be no avoiding some kind of confrontation with the profession if the 
reform is drastic. The implication of this analysis is that as long as 
authoritarian governmental tendencies affect only such rights as free 
speech, free press, and democratic participation, they will be tolerated 
though not necessarily liked by most lawyers. Only if there is a sus- 
pension of rights that produce most of the work for lawyers will there 
be and strong prospect of organized resistance. 

One long-term scenario would emphasize the similarities between 
India and Spain.18 In his surveys of the political attitudes of Spanish 
judges, Toharia found a surprising degree of commitment to the very 
political freedoms which Franco’s Spain had become so notorious for 
suppressing. The judges not only thought independently and liberally, 
voicing strong objections to numerous regime policies, but the Spanish 
regime left them free to conduct their own selection, training, promo- 
tion, and assignment of new judges. Nor did the regime interfere with 
their deliberations or decisions. As he describes them, “their general 
ideological outlook .. . seems that of a politically nonmobilized insti- 
tution rather than that of an intensely and thoroughly politicized 
elite.”19 

How is this possible? Can such a situation remain stable? Toharia 
argues that this pattern is the very essence of authoritarianism because 
the regime achieves control by avoiding political mobilization of indi- 
viduals and institutions. Control is achieved, instead, by systematically 
reducing the area of competence of the ordinary legal process over 
which these judges preside. The regime controls those areas it con- 
siders essential by creating special tribunals presided over by appointees 
of the regime whose main qualifications are loyalty and political “cor- 


17 Marc Galanter, “Review” of H. C. L. Merillat, Land and the Constitution in 
India (Columbia University Press), The Annals, 402, July 1972. 

18 José Toharia, “Judicial Independence in an Authoritarian Regime: The 
Case of Contemporary Spain,” Law and Society Review, 9:3, 1975, pp. 475-496. 

19 Ibid., p. 482. 
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rectness.” Such appointees need not be drawn from among the ordinary 
judiciary. In effect, the regime makes certain issues nonjusticiable. By 
its conspicuous permissiveness towards the liberal tendencies of the 
judiciary, the regime gains both external and internal legitimacy. Yet 
it maintains whatever degree of control it finds necessary to suppress 
opposition and maintain both political and economic “stability.” It can 
claim an independent system of justice, adherence to the rule of law, 
because, as Toharia concludes, “the traditional touchstone for deter- 
mining if a political system is subject to the rule of law has been that 
its courts be independent, not that they be strong.’’?° 

Clearly the Government of India’s moves to make certain policies 
nonjusticiable, combined with its powers under existing emergency 
measures, move it in the direction of “special tribunals” in the Spanish 
sense. It combines continued pressure to reduce the formal competence 
of legal institutions with a program to subsidize significant elements of 
the profession, then a similar long-term divergence between professional 
opinion and impact on policy can be expected in India. ‘This should be 
especially true if the Indian government’s primary usurpation comes 
in the area of civil liberities, as in Spain. 

The dilemma of the Indian government, however, is that its justi- 
fications for the emergency were two-pronged, and the second prong 
concerned the need for land and debt reform. Stability, in the govern- 
ment’s own words, is not sufficient. A second scenario, then, would be 
oriented around the government’s active pursuit of these reforms. As 
discussed earlier, such a program would have to confront the legal 
status quo which is the very heart of the profession’s livelihood if it is 
to be effective. I hesitate to predict the outcome of such a confrontation. 
The possibilities include: (1) defeat of the reforms and the government 
and maintenance of legal institutions more or less as is; (2) revolution- 
ary changes in the distribution of wealth and a drastic reduction in 
the jurisdiction of legal institutions, eventuating in a politically mo- 
bilized mass and a bifurcated legal system like China’s, which involves 
informal] tutelary “people’s courts” run by political cadres on the local 
level and more formalized state courts to deal with serious threats to 
the political authority of the state; (3) some kind of prolonged transi- 
tional phase from the first to the second of these alternatives with an 
indecisive ebb and flow of victories for the two opposing sides. ‘This last 
possibility seems to be the model we get from the case of Pakistan, 
where the struggle between various authoritarian regimes and the 
judiciary and profession has only partially been documented, but 
seems to indicate a condition of “lively stalemate.”?! In any case, I 
would expect that the course embarked upon by the government will 
make it an opponent of the legal profession only to the extent that it 


20 Ibid., p. 495. 
21 Ralph Braibanti, Research on the Bureaucracy of Pakistan (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1966), pp. 244-309. 
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deprives them of a livelihood in lawyer’s work. So the issue of civil 
liberties will not, by itself, precipitate a crisis of confrontation. 

Which of these two scenarios more adequately predicts the future 
of Indian legal institutions depends on the extent to which the present 
government can sustain its power without delivering on its promises of 
reform, the degree of organization and support the government can 
generate among the masses of the rural population for the implemen- 
tation of reforms, assuming the government intends those reforms; and 
the extent to which other Indian institutions would support the legal 
profession’s resistance to drastic reforms. Answers to these questions 
are beyond the scope of this paper. But if reforms are, as some have 
said, just a smokescreen without serious potential for implementation, 
then it seems quite possible that Indian law could become a mirror of 
Spanish law, performing the rituals of domestic social control while 
leaving the government to handle questions of political liberty accord- 
ing to its convenience. The rule of law, then, will not have died. It 
will rather be a starkly separate and emasculated shadow of the ideal 
image embraced by many professionals now working in the legal 
system. 


ROBERT L. KIDDER is Assistant Professor of Sociology at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


INDIA’S NEW POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Myron Weiner* 


FOR MANY MONTHS we have been reading reports of 
the steps taken by Prime Minister. Indira Gandhi to dismantle India’s 
democratic institutions, particularly the steps she has taken against the 
opposition parties, the press and the judiciary. Less attention has been 
paid to the kinds of institutions that are taking their place or to the 
effects of these changes on the government’s promised efforts to accel- 
erate economic growth and to create greater equity for the poor. 

These institutions actually grew in importance even before the 
emergency was declared. They each reflect the trend toward the cen- 
tralization of authority that has taken place since 1971 as a response to 
the erosion of Congress party support, the rising dissidence within Con- 
gress, and the resurgence of the opposition. The growth of these insti- 
tutions provided the central government with the capacity to make the 
decisions it took on June 26, 1975 and thereafter. Four institutions are 
of increasing importance, 


Centralized intelligence organizations: Of these the most important are 
the Research and Analysis Wing (RAW), organized directly under the 
Prime Minister’s secretariat, and the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(the CBI), located in the Home Ministry. The decision to declare an 
emergency would hardly have been possible had Mrs. Gandhi not 
strengthened and centralized India’s intelligence organizations. It is 
widely believed in India that RAW has built up dossiers on govern- 
ment opponents, on critics within the governing Congress party, jour- 
nalists, businessmen and bureaucrats. The intelligence provided by 
RAW made it possible to arrest thousands of opponents on the night of 
June 26th, to dismiss or induce the early retirement of many civil ser- 
vants, and to keep a watchful eye on India’s growing underground. 


Central government police forces: In the past decade there has been 
a major expansion of the Central Reserve Police, the Border Security 


* The article is adapted from a talk presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of Asian Studies, Toronto, March 20, 1976. 
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Forces, the Central Industrial Security Forces, and the Home Guards. 
These centrally controlled police units, which total well over 600,000, 
are independent both of the state police (an estimated 750,000 men) 
and the armed forces (estimated at 900,000). The government could 
thus declare and maintain an emergency without deploying India’s 
armed forces and without relying upon state police units. 


The Prime Minister's secretariat: ‘The secretariat, created by Lal 
Bahadur Shastri but considerably expanded by Mrs. Gandhi, has 
emerged as an independent executive force more comparable to what 
exists in presidential than parliamentary systems. Members of the 
secretariat take responsibility for intelligence, for monitoring the 
paramilitary police forces under the Home Ministry, and for shaping 
the country’s basic domestic and foreign policies. The appointment 
and promotion of senior administrative personnel is now handled by. 
the secretariat rather than, as in the past, by the Home Ministry. Fre- 
quent shifts in ministerial appointments in recent years have under- 
scored the importance of the Prime Minister’s secretariat in the making 
of policy. The government’s 20-point program to create more discipline 
in the country emanated not from the Congress party or the cabinet, 
but from the Prime Minister’s own staff. 


The Youth Congress: In recent years the Youth Congress has been 
emerging as a militant cadre-based organization taking over many of 
the functions of the regular Congress organization. Initially a force in 
Calcutta where government funds enabled the Youth Congress to at- 
tract many of the tough elements in the city in a campaign to break 
the popular hold of the Communist Party of India (Marxist), the Youth 
Congress, under the leadership of Sanjay Gandhi, the twenty-nine year 
old son of the Prime Minister, has been building local units elsewhere 
in the country. It is a growing force in the southern state of Kerala, 
in Bombay city, and in New Delhi, and efforts are now underway to 
build the organization in the country’s major cities. 

In the past halfdozen years Mrs. Gandhi has actively sought to 
prevent the emergence of powerful state political leaders who might 
threaten the person or program of the Prime Minister. She has ap- 
pointed the Chief Ministers in most of the states rather than permit the 
local state Congress party organizations and legislative assemblies to 
choose their own leaders. While a decade ago, when Mrs, Gandhi first 
took office, there were a dozen or so state leaders who were widely re- 
garded as important national figures, today there are hardly any state 
leaders with independent political power. 

Not only have the powers of the state governments declined, but 
there has also been a decline in popular control over India’s cities. 
Many of the country’s municipal governments have been suspended. In 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad, Madras and Bangalore, municipal: 
power is in the hands of officials appointed by the state or central gov- 
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ernments. In Delhi, this has enabled the Delhi Development Authority 
to summarily remove thousands of squatter slum dwellers and sidewalk 
. shopkeepers from the city. Similar programs to remove the poor are 
planned for several of India’s other large cities, 

New legislation has been passed which strengthens central author- 
ity. The Maintenance of Internal Security Act (MISA) has been 
amended so that the government has the authority to detain and arrest 
individuals without producing charges before a court of law. Recent 
acts by parliament also prevent the press from publishing articles 
inimicable to the interests of the government. Statements made by 
opponents of the government in parliament or in the courts can no 
longer be freely reported in the press. These various acts thus give the 
government authoritarian powers even if the emergency is terminated. 

It seems likely that the constitution will be amended to per- 
manently institutionalize the present limitations on civil (or as they are 
called in India, “fundamental’’) rights and to further restrict the power 
of the courts. Mrs. Gandhi’s decision to postpone elections for at least 
another year ensures the government of the two-thirds parliamentary 
majority that is required to amend the constitution. 

As with most countries in the Third World, power in India has 
become both more centralized and authoritarian. There has been a 
marked shift in power from popularly elected officials to government 
bureaucrats. It is the state apparatus that is now growing, while the 
Congress party, the opposition, the press and the independent judiciary 
are declining in importance. Like so many Third World leaders, Mrs. 
Gandhi aspires to create a political order where policies are initiated 
by her supporters in the national bureaucracy, are implemented by 
centrally appointed politicians and bureaucrats whose careers are de- 
pendent upon her support, and—she hopes—will be backed by popular 
acclaim. 

Mrs. Gandhi has pointed to the improvement in the performance 
of the bureaucracy as one of her greatest accomplishments since the 
emergency was declared. Corruption is down, government bureaucrats 
come to the office on time, government-run trains leave and arrive on 
schedule, the administration is enforcing anti-smuggling and anti- 
hoarding laws and is collecting previously untaxed “black” money. But 
programs to accelerate the country’s economic growth and to deal 
with the problem of poverty require more than an efficient bureaucracy. 
Can the bureaucracy carry out land reforms or can agricultural laborers 
obtain higher wages when tenants, laborers, and small farmers are not 
allowed to organize themselves? The local Congress organization, 
which continues to rest on the support of the local landed classes, is 
hardly willing to support an agrarian reform program. And as for 
accelerating economic growth, there is no evidence thus far that the 
Prime Minister and her advisors have a program that might unleash 
the forces of productivity that are latent within India, for without a 
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major expansion of domestic private investment or a massive infusion 
of foreign assistance or investment, where are the forces to accelerate 
the country’s economic growth or improve the opportunities for India's 
poor? 

Mrs. Gandhi can centralize authority under her leadership, but 
she does not lead a revolutionary mass party capable of pushing the 
country in a revolutionary direction. Nor is she ideologically willing tuo 
stimulate private investment and savings, though for short-term tactical 
reasons the government may pursue a pro-business policy. India is not 
at present organizationally capable of moving to the left, nor ideologi- 
cally prepared to move to the right. Instead, India retains the organi- 
zational structure of a right-of-center government and the ideological 
outlook of a left-of-center government. Thus far, the emergency has left 
India’s political economy fundamentally unchanged. 

Both development and distributional policies will be shaped by 
Prime Minister Gandhi’s overriding need to consolidate her power. 
Whatever policies she pursues and however she amends the constitu- 
tion, it seems likely that the era of multiple centers of power and de- 
cision by consensus in India is now over. 


MYRON WEINER is Chairman of the Department of Political Science at Massa~ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
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CULTURAL PLURALISM, NATIONAL 
INTEGRATION AND DEMOCRACY 
IN INDIA 


Iqbal Narain* 


SOCIETIES CHARACTERIZED BY Cultural pluralism have a 
built-in tendency for conflicts but are not necessarily prone to balkani- 
zation. In fact, balkanization of a country is not essentially a function 
of cultural pluralism as of failures at the managerial level, both eco- 
nomic and political. Conflicts in culturally plural societies may appear 
to be acute, particularly in situations beset with economic scarcity and 
exposed to exploitation by a political elite in quest of a support struc- 
ture in a democratic polity. But, in fact, these conflicts may basically 
be only aspects of bargaining pressure politics, working toward a rea- 
sonable politico-economic deal rather than secession from the national 
mainstream. If the politico-economic system shows enough resilience 
to be firm and yet accommodative to reasonable demands, it may suc- 
ceed not merely in containing the conflicts that aim at unreasonable 
and extravagant bargaining but also convert them into healthy partner- 
ship deals in the interest of nation-building. For, after all, political 
development is “a process of meeting new goals and demands in a flex- 
ible manner.”! 

Cultural pluralism and the conflicts emanating from it, thus may 
not necessarily impede the processes of national integration and the 
emergence of a democratic political community. In fact, the phenome- 
non of cultural pluralism may provide for firmer traditional moorings? 
which may, in turn, serve as a safeguard against conversion of the es- 
sentially modernizing process of rising expectations into what Daniel 


* This article is based on a paper presented at the first National Conference 
of the Asian Studies Association of Australia in May 1976. 

1 Alfred Diamant, “The Nature of Political Development” in Jason L. Finkle 
and Richard Gable (eds.), Political Development and Social Change (New York: 
Wiley, 1966), p. 92. 

2 This is because of competition for survival among different cultural identities 
which constitute cumulatively the phenomenon of cultural pluralism. 
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Lerner calls a “revolution of rising frustration.” This is not a plea for 
rationalizing all traditional moorings per se, let alone a socio-economic 
status quo. These are, finally, to be subsumed, even modified but not 
perhaps replaced entirely, by a secular, essentially modern loyalty struc- 
ture which, in fact, can only be created around a new sense of commu- 
nity, emanating from a consciousness of common destiny, shared goals 
and values. ‘The creation of a secular loyalty structure may also be the 
result of a dialectical interaction between “tradition” and “modernity,” 
each infiltrating and transforming the other. The argument about safe- 
guards has been advanced, however, because political modernization 
itself is the result of a protracted process, as it: 


involves the extension of political consciousness to new social groups 
and the mobilization of these groups into politics. Political development 
involves the creation of political institutions sufficiently adaptable, com- 
plex, autonomous and coherent to absorb and order the participation of 
these new groups and to promote social and economic change in the 
society.* 


It is proposed to study in the specific Indian context the pattern of 
interaction between cultural pluralism on the one hand and national 
integration and democracy on the other against the theoretical per- 
spective elaborated above. By way of a preface to this discussion it is 
worthwhile to point out that cultural pluralism manifests itself, among 
others, in regionalism (inclusive of linguistic regionalism), religion and 
caste. ‘These three factors are being used, therefore, as the key foci in 
the operational definition of cultural pluralism. It may also be added 
that cultural pluralism in the specific context of its operational defini- 
tion constitutes the central theme and national integration and democ- 
racy are being treated as contextual subthemes. The effort is to juxta- 
pose the central theme against the subthemes and bring out the rela- 
tionship between them, as well as the impact of the one on the other. 


Regionalism, National Integration and Democracy 


The central argument being developed here is that regionalism 
need not necessarily have a negative correlation with national integra- 
tion and democracy, as has sometimes been argued in the literature on 
Indian politics. ‘The elaboration of the argument requires a close look 
at the nature of regionalism itself. 


The Phenomenon of Regionalism—Notes towards a Characterization: 
Regionalism in the Indian context, as elsewhere, is a nebulous phe- 


3 Daniel Lerner, “Toward a Communication Theory of Modernization,” in 
Lucian Pye (ed.), Communications and Political Development (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), pp. 327-50. 

4Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1968), p. 5. 
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nomenon. While it embodies in positive terms a quest for self-identity 
and self-fulfillment on the part of an area, it reflects, negatively speak- 
ing, a psyche of relative deprivation on its part—not always viable in 
terms of rational economic analysis, let alone prone to rationalization. 
It is worth emphasizing here that for a balanced relational perspective 
on regionalism, national integration and democracy it is necessary to re- 
member that regionalism has a positive content which has, more often 
than not, been ignored by political analysts of the Indian situation. It 
may be recalled here that the 1965 report of the “States Re-organisation 
Commission” had hoped that regionalism would be imbued with a posi- 
tive content if the States were reorganized on the basis of language: 


It is obviously an advantage that constituent units of a federation 
should have a minimum measure of internal cohesion. Likewise, a re- 
gional consciousness, not merely in the sense of a negative awareness 
of absence of repression or exploitation but also in the sense of scope 
for positive expression of the collective personality of a people in- 
habiting a state or a region [emphasis added] may be conducive to the 
contentment and well-being of the community. Common language may 
not only promote the growth of such regional consciousness but also 
make for administrative convenience. Indeed, in a democracy the 
people can legitimately claim and the government have a duty to ensure 
that the administration is conducted in a language which the people 
can understand. 


A closer look at the stages of growth, components and types of 
regionalism is necessary to bring its nature into sharp focus in the In- 
dian context. 

(1) Stages of Growth: It is wrong to assume that there was no re- 
gionalism in the pre-independence period, though it was much more 
dormant than what it came to be in the post-independence period. This 
was the case largely because of scarce opportunities for economic de- 
velopment, limited avenues for political participation, obsession with 
communal politics, and the primacy of a common national objective— 
liberation from colonial rule. Regional simmerings however, had 
started in the wake of the implementation of constitutional reforms 
under the Acts of 1909, 1919, and 1935. The establishment and role 
of the Justice Party in Madras and, to a lesser extent, of the Akali Dal 
in the Punjab in the pre-independence period are concrete examples of 
emerging regionalism in India. 

As far as the post-independence period is concerned, there are three 
major landmarks in the development of regionalism. First, there was 
independence and the establishment of a democratic polity, committed 
to nation-building on the principles of democracy, secularism, national 
unity and social justice. All parts of the country thus came to develop 
aspirations for a fair deal and began to compete for it; any crisis in 


5 Report of the 
of India, 


e-organisation Commission (New Delhi: 





States R 
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expectations or lag in competition in any quarter could lead to region- 
alism. 

Secondly, there was the integration of the princely states, resulting 
in the merger of relatively small identities into new and bigger identi- 
ties. The new states thus came to develop for the time being split per- 
sonalities with the loyalties of their citizens (and even of their political 
elites and the civil servants) torn between old territorial boundaries 
and new territorial structures. The split in state personalities would 
have one of its significant manifestations in the regional sentiment 
which would develop around loyalties to old territorial units.6 This 
is the primary factor explaining the success of princes in elections. ‘he 
princes often received overwhelming support in their former territories 
in the newly created states and relatively much less in other parts of 
the same state. ' 

Finally, there was the process of linguistic reorganization, as a re- 
sult of which 28 states were reshaped and reduced to 14 states and 6 
centrally administered territories. To these, new states were added 
when, for example, Bombay was divided into Gujarat and Maharasthra 
and Punjab into Punjab and Haryana. But, as Rasheed-ud-din Khan 
has correctly pointed out: 


let it be remembered that, even as it is, the states are not constituted, 
despite popular misgivings, entirely on the basis of linguistic homo- 
‘geneity. A closer scrutiny will reveal that to-gether with language many 
variables and critical factors like ethnic-cum-economic considerations: 
(Nagaland, Meghalaya, Manipur and Tripura); religion, script and 
sentiments (Haryana and Punjab) ; language-cum-culture (Maharashtra 
and Gujarat) ; historical and political factors (U.P. and Bihar); inte- 
gration of princely states and the need for viable groupings (M.P. and 
Rajasthan); and, cf course, language-cum-social distinctiveness (Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala, Mysore, Bengal and Orissa) have played a decisive role 
in the composition of the Indian federation.? 


And, indeed, the terms of reference of the States Re-organisation Com- 
mission had enjoined it to take note of four broad principles: (1) the 
preservation of the unity and security of India; (ii) linguistic and cul- 
tural homogeneity; (iii) financial, economic and administrative con- 


6 For elaboration of this issue see Iqbal Narain, et. al, (eds.) State Politics in 
India (Meerut: Meenakshi Prakashan, 1967), particularly the Introduction, pp. 
Xxi-XxXiv. 

7¥or the development of the argument, see Rasheed-ud-din Khan (i) “Terri- 
torial Re-organization,” Seminar, 137, Jan. 1971, pp. 28-32; and (ii) “The Regional 
Dimension,” Seminar, 164, April 1973, pp. 33-45. [The extracts here and elsewhere 
are from (ii), pp. 35-36] 

In fact, Khan argues that “the process of the infrastructuring of the Indian 
federation is not yet over.” He makes a plea for further restructuring in terms of 
smaller and medium-sized states, as ‘the problem is really not of numbers but of 
the recomposition of the Indian federation based on objective criteria of socio- 
economic homogeneity and felt group identity in order to provide a more respon- 
sive infrastructure for an industrial break-through and modernization.” (p. 36). 
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siderations; and (iv) the successful working of the national plan. It 
cannot be denied, however, that language has been the critical factor 
in the reorganization of states, which became a force to be reckoned 
with in the context of regionalism, so much so that the epithet “linguis- 
tic regionalism” gained currency in the literature. 

(2) Components: The foregoing discussion of the stages of growth 
should serve as a background against which a meaningful discussion of 
the components of regionalism can be attempted. It is a multi-dimen- 
sional phenomenon, at once geo-cultural, politico-economic and, above 
all, psychic. The components of regionalism also overlap each other. 
It is, therefore, difficult to say which of them play a seminal role and 
which of them are important as a booster. Still for purposes of analyti- 
cal clarity these can be grouped and discussed under these general head- 
ings. 

It will just be emphasizing the obvious to point out at the outset 
that the geo-cultural component is the heart of India’s historic cultural 
pluralism, and the bedrock of the phenomenon of regionalism. It con- 
sists of several factors, which are not only important individually but 
also in conjunction with each other as with other groups of compo- 
nents. A conjunctional perspective alone will, in fact, bring out their 
real import. 

First, there is the factor of geographical boundaries to which the 
people of an area usually relate their identity. One, however, is at 
times tempted to hypothesize that the territorial orientation is not cen- 
tral to its being, let alone to its becoming. The geographical boundar- 
ies, though still clung to, are, historically speaking, symbolic, at least 
in the Indian context, of overlapping and vanishing footprints on the 
sands of time, which need economic and political props for their re- 
trieval from time to time in the increasingly hazy memories of succeed- 
ing generations. For example, memories of old geographical boundaries 
of princely states still haunt and are exploited but it can hardly be 
denied that they are yielding place to new and bigger territorial identi- 
ties—e.g., Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, or Orissa. While there is an 
obvious element of exaggeration here, this has been deliberately intro- 
duced to put across the point more sharply. 

Secondly, there is the factor of history, which also buttresses re- 
gionalism by way of cultural heritage, folk lore, myths and even sym- 
bolism. Nothing perhaps illustrates this better than the story of the rise 
of the Dravida Kazhagam (DK) and the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) in Tamil Nadu. States like Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh 
also had cultural identities predating the formation of present state 
boundaries which would, in turn, split them on regional lines even 
after the creation of new states.§ But history cannot always withstand 


8 There are four sub-regions in Maharashtra—Western Maharashtra, Marath- 
wada, Vidharba and Bombay City. Andhra Pradesh also has two subdivisions— 
Andhra and Telengana. 
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the onslaught of rugged politico-economic realities as is again borne 
out from the change in the stand of the DMK from secession to one 
of autonomy within the federal constitutional framework. 

Thirdly, there is the factor of caste. This, per se, is not so impor- 
tant except when combined with dominance (as in Maharashtra) or 
when working in conjunction with linguistic preponderance (as, again, 
in Maharashtra or Tamil Nadu) or religion (as in the Punjab or, neg- 
atively speaking, in Tamil Nadu in the sense of anti-Brahmanism) and 
so on. 

Finally, there is the factor of language, which “is perhaps the most 
important mark of group identification. But it is more precisely dis- 
criminating than either color or race, for whereas the latter may be 
overridden by other forces so that they cease to refer to any real inter- 
acting community of persons, language as it is used is a working link.’ 

Linguistic homogeneity strengthens regionalism both in positive 
and negative senses; in the former in terms of strength in unity and in 
the latter through emotional frenzy. Language is “an expression of 
shared life, thought structures and value-patterns” and as such has the 
potential to unite people emotionally and make them work to improve 
their common destiny as also to add to their bargaining strength.1° The 
story of the creation of Punjabi Suba is one case in point. But common 
language is no bar to intra-state regionalism. Nothing perhaps illus- 
trates this better than the Telengana issue where economic grievances 
and demands triumph over considerations of linguistic homogeneity. 
The very fact that language helps a group to forge an emotional iden- 
tity also tends to make it highly inflammable, as shown by the language 
riots in Assam or in Tamil Nadu. The language issue in terms of re- 
gional language vs Hindi vs English, as distinguished from other prob- 
lems created in the wake of linguistic reorganization of states, led at 
times to such disturbing questions as “can different states in India 
communicate with each other if English is withdrawn and Hindi does 
not emerge as a link language?”1! But these fears were exaggerated: 
English is continuing and resistance to Hindi is weakening. 

Among the problems specifically related to linguistic reorganiza- 
tion of states is the issue of the relationship of minority linguistic 
groups with the majority linguistic group in a state. There are two 
types of minority linguistic groups: (i) linguistic minorities belonging 


9'W. H. Morris-Jones, “Language and Religion within the Indian Union,” in 
Philip Mason (ed.), Indian and Ceylon: Unity and Diversity (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1967), pp. 51-52. 

10Rohit Dave has dealt with the advantages of remapping of states on the 
basis of language in terms of better elite-mass communication, resulting in better 
socialization of the people in democratic values; attention to social problems pe- 
culiar to a linguistic group; and sharing of “membership of a regional society and 
possession of a distinctive cultural, literary and historical tradition.” (Rohit Dave, 
“Regionalism in Maharashtra,” Janata, (13), March 23, 1958). 

11 Selig S. Harrison, India: the Most Dangerous Decades (Madras: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), p. 9. 
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to linguistic groups which are majorities elsewhere—e.g., Bengalis in 
Assam—and (ii) minorities which are not majorities anywhere. After 
identifying these two types, Myron Weiner has posed the problem in 
these words: 


Whether the minority group is a tribe or a religious or linguistic 
group, it is often concerned with preserving its cultural identity and 
resisting assimilation into a larger regional culture. Regionalism, like 
its earlier counterpart, nationalism, has become a powerful loyalty 
within most of the states and has resulted in a degree of assimilation of 
related social groups, but minorities are often even more protective of 
their status in the midst of growing regional sentiments. This protec- 
tiveness takes many forms: there is often a fight over representation in 
the governing Congress Party and in the state assembly, insistence upon 
a share of appointments in the state administration or a proportion of 
admissions and scholarships into colleges, technical schools and univer- 
sities, and where the minority group has its own language, pressure for 
the use of the mother tongue as the medium of instruction of local 
schools and in the publication of state laws and administrative regula- 
tions.12 


Experience has shown, however, that the thrust of linguistic regional- 
ism can be contained, if not neutralized altogether, with a relatively 
equitable sharing of the economic cake, tactful political and admini- 
strative management and firm handling by a nationally-oriented leader- 
ship. “It is, therefore, inappropriate to feel (or affect) shock and despair 
whenever the problem manifests itself as, for instance, in the question 
of language. For it is rather the relation of the problem to the ‘re- 
sources’ for dealing with it that merits attention.”13 

Indeed, the economic component is the crux of regionalism. It is 
common knowledge that India is underdeveloped economically, in 
spite of the many achievements registered since independence. The re- 
sources are scarce and demands disproportionately heavy and evergrow- 
ing in the wake of the continued population explosion. ‘There is thus 
acute competition among individuals, groups and regions within a state. 
‘That at heart is the story of regional economic imbalances to which 
the political elite in general, and the ruling elite in particular, have 
contributed in no small measure. Demands for distributive justice thus 
are generated and assume the form of movements. It may be recalled 
here that most of the demands for constituting new states were pri- 
marily based allegedly on unfair and unequal distribution of develop- 


12 Myron Weiner, “Political Development in the Indian States” in State Politics 
in India (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), pp. 26-27. 

- 13 Compare an observation of W. H. Morris-Jones: “The difficulties of India’s 
language problem, in other words, are not unevenly matched by the political re- 
sources she can bring to their handling—not least a body of shrewd and seasoned 
politicians, trained in the states but conditioned, in layers as they move up the 
party ladder, to think in all-India terms.” Morris-Jones, p. 66. 
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mental benefits and expenditures in the multi-lingual states.14 The 
Telengana movement is a classic instance in point. The simmerings of 
discontent in the depressed regions of Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, U.P., and Rajasthan are other examples. ‘he 
scramble for the location of steel plants and other heavy industries and 
charges of partisanship levied against the center in this regard is an- 
other instance in point. The tensions between migrants and “sons of 
the soil” are another manifestation of the economic component. The 
conflict between Assamese and the Bengalis in Assam and the Shiv 
Sena’s slogan of “Maharashtra for Maharashtrians” illustrate the point. 
Selig Harrison noted that: 


As population mounts, densely populated regions cry lebensraum at 
their neighbours. Bihari labourers flock to jobs in the mining and in- 
dustrial towns bordering Bengal, and overcrowded Bengal protests in 
return that the towns should be the preserve of its own jobless. The tea 
plantations of Assam become a battleground between rival groups of 
Assamese and Bengali unemployed. Tamilnad demands the border 
plantation land of Malayalam-speaking Travancore-Cochin to protect 
Tamil coolies from Malayalee competition. With each year that more 
and more people—made more and more group-conscious by scarcity— 
compete ever more feverishly for limited economic spoils,.the hope for 
ultimate escape from India’s vicious circle grows more remote.15 


One should, however, take Selig S. Harrison’s concluding observation 
with a grain of salt without becoming complacent about the gravity 
of the situation. In order to set the perspective right, it should be noted 
here that, simultaneous to these natural pulls and pressures for distri- 
butive justice, the processes of economic integration have also been at 
work in the wake of nationally planned economic development. As a 
result of these processes, even relatively “have-not” regions have come 
to realize that their ultimate salvation lies in remaining a part of the 
Union and not in seceding from it. Thus, while regions within a state 
try to forge a separate identity as a state, they do not want to leave the 
Union. The demands for Punjabi Suba, the separation of Gujarat from 
Maharashtra, or of Haryana from Punjab illustrate the point. In fact, 
more often than not, these movements want the Union to arbitrate. 

Moreover, the thrusts of technological and scientific developments 
are also in the direction of unity and collaboration, as is the seculariza- 
tion process in the wake of industrialization, migration and urbaniza- 
tion. Finally--and most important of all—the economy, particularly 
since the declaration of the emergency in 1975, is showing up in good 
measure. One is, therefore, inclined to argue that regional pressures 
emanating from economic compulsions are more bargaining counters 
than secessionist moves. 


14 Report of the States Re-organisation Commission, p. 225. 
15 Selig Harrison, p. 333. 
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The political component of regionalism is important even though 
politics does not so much create regionalism as accentuate it. Politicians, 
in their not always so enlightened self-interest, exploit situations of 
regional deprivation and unrest and convert them into movements to 
forge and strengthen their individual and factional support bases. It is 
common knowledge, for instance, that the in-fighting within the Con- 
gress Party gave a lease of life to the Telengana agitation, and that the 
Shiv Sena thrives in Maharashtra with the connivance of the Congress 
bosses there. Regional political parties like the DMK (Tamil Nadu), 
Akali Dal (Punjab), Jharkhand Party (Bihar), in fact build up and sur- 
vive on the accentuation of the regional sentiment. The same is true of 
the Senas, such as the Shiv Sena in Maharashtra or the Gopal Sena in 
Kerala. Border disputes, like the one between Maharashtra and Kar- 
nataka, also thrive by fomenting regional sentiment. 

The fact that the opposition political parties have regional pockets 
of influence almost compels them to swim on the tide of regionalism.16 
‘The same is true of Congress factions at the state level, as the party 
cannot ignore the local and regional power configurations even though — 
in the broader context one-party dominance, with its national leader- 
ship, has been a unifying force in the country: 


In its effort to win, Congress adapts itself to the local power struc- 
ture. It recruits from among those who have local power and influence. 
... The result is a political system with considerable tension between. 
a government concerned with modernizing the society and economy and 
a party seeking to adapt itself to the local environment in order to win 
elections.17 


The Congress has to adjust not merely at national but also at state 
levels, as indicated by the stance of the Congress on the language issue 
in Tamil Nadu or the border dispute between Maharashtra and Kar- 
nataka. Again, power and patronage are important media for fulfillment 
of regional aspirations that are at times deliberately used by the ruling 
elite in favor of one region and at the cost of others. ‘Thus regionalism 
always thrives on real or fancied charges of political discrimination 
which has, in fact, become an important facet of politics of regionalism 
itself. , 

Finally, regionalism in India, as elsewhere, is a psychic phenome- 
non, and in the ultimate analysis its roots lie in the minds of man. 
Each individual, by and large, carries a split personality: he is in part 
sub-nationalistic and in part nationalistic. There is always a natural 


16 Rajni Kothari has described the opposition political parties in India as re- 
gional in character because of their regional pockets of influence. But in view of 
their national aspirations, it is not entirely true to describe them in this manner. 
See Rajni Kothari, “The Congress System in India,” Asian Survey 6:12 (December 
1964), pp. 1161-1173. 

17 Myron Weiner, Party Building in a New Nation (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967), p. 15. 
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tendency towards the primacy of the sub-nationalistic over the national- 
istic though he does not usually pose the two as an either/or situation. 
“To be Indian” is not necessarily “not to be a Maharashtian.”18 The 
situation is best brought out in an observation of Lokenath Misra: 


My first ambition is the glory of Mother India. I know it in my 
heart of hearts that I am an Indian first and an Indian last. But when 
you say you are a Bihari, I say I am an Oriya. When you say you are a 
Bengali, I say I am an Oriya. Otherwise, I am an Indian.19 


Thus, it should not be surprising if emotional overtones get easily at- 
tached to regionalism which, in turn, can be traced to its cultural moor- 
ings and economic roots. Patterns of socialization which, more often 
than not, tend to be more parochial than national also contribute to it. 

(3) Major Types: Like the components, the types of regionalism 
also seem to overlap. Though regionalism is not always coterminous 
with present-day state boundaries, a state can still be treated as a unit 
for evolving a typology of regionalism. One could thus identify three 
major types. 

First, supra-state regionalism is built around, and is an expression 
of group identity of several states which join hands to take a common 
stand on an issue of mutual interest vis-à-vis another group of states. 
The group identity thus forged is usually negative in character: it is 
usually against some other group identity. It is also zssue-specific in that 
it is confined to certain matters on which the group would like to take 
a common and joint stand. It is not at all a case of a total and per- 
manent merger of state identities in the group identity; in fact, intra- 
group rivalries, tensions and even conflicts continue to take place at 
times even simultaneously with group postures. South vs north in India 
on such issues as language or the location of steel plants illustrates the 
point. 

Second, inter-state regionalism is coterminous with state boundar- 
ies and involves juxtaposing of one or more state identities against 
another on specific issues which threaten their interest. River water 
disputes in general and the Maharashtra-Karnataka border dispute in 
particular can be cited as examples. 

Third, intra-state regionalism embodies the quest of a part within 
a state for self-identity and self-development in positive terms and, 
negatively speaking, reflects a psyche of deprivation and/or exploitation 
of a part in relation to other parts of the same state. This type of re- 
gionalism is most rampant, typified by a Vidharbha in Maharashtra, 
a Saurastra in Gujarat, a Telengana in Andhra Pradesh, an East U.P. 
in Uttar Pradesh, and an East Rajasthan in Rajasthan. 


18 Lokenath Misra, M.P., Debates on the Report of the States Re-Organisation 
Commission (New Delhi: Lok Sabha Secretariat, December 1955, Vol. I, col. 647). 
19 Rasheed-ud-din Khan, p. 35. 
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Regionalism in India, thus is a complex amalgam of geo-cultural, 
politico-economic and psychic factors. It is difficult to decipher which 
component has ascendency, though it will not be surprising if the eco- 
nomic factor has an edge over the others in the ultimate analysis. It is 
also interesting to note that regionalism in India seems to manifest 
itself in overlapping circles in terms of its major types which as such 
are not immune to fusing into each other and also being diffused, if an 
overarching national loyalty structure emerges to transcend them. 


Regionalism and National Integration: After a rather protracted discus- 
sion of the nature of regionalism in India, we turn briefly to the vexing 
issue of its relationship with national integration. But before this is 
done, a word on national integration is appropriate. 

The problem of national integration is not peculiar to India. In 
fact, it concerns both developed and developing countries, though it is 
more acute in the latter owing to the phenomenon of the politics of 
scarcity. National integration as a concept is at once holistic and multi- 
dimensional. It is holistic because it takes into account society, culture, 
economy, polity, administration and even education by way of tribu- 
taries. It is multi-dimensional because it is a question of cultural, 
politico-administrative, economic and emotional integration. And its 
multi-dimensionality makes it at once a goal and a process. The three 
more important facets of national integration are: (a) culture-group 
integration; (b) elite-mass integration; and (c) integration of sub- 
nationalistic and national identities. We are concerned here more with 
the first and the third to which we shall turn when we talk of region- 
alism and democracy. This digression apart, the quest of national inte- 
gration in the specific context of India is a search for unity in diversity. 
Plurality is accepted and prized and as such the path chosen for na- 
tional integration is one of unity in diversity and not of unity out of 
diversity. The country also opted for democratic-participatory, as op- 
posed to elitist-authoritarian instrumentalities to accomplish the task 
of national integration. | 

As far as the relationship between regionalism and national inte- 
gration is concerned, the main thrust of the argument so far has been 
that in India, as elsewhere also,?° the former is neither necessarily anti- 
thetical to the latter nor should it be surprising if both show enough 
resilience not merely to coexist but also to develop a mutually reinforc- 
ing and creative partnership. The two are not basically antithetical 
because both are pro-development, one aiming at the development of 
regional identity and the other of national identity. The development 
of the country is a total phenomenon and as such there is a natural and 


20 In the U.S., for example, “there appears to be a development toward both 
greater regionalism and greater nationalization.” Ira Sharkansky, Regionalism in 
American Politics, (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1970), p. 67. 
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mutually reinforcing interdependence between the development of re- 
gional and national identities. The prospects of coexistence and crea- 
tive partnerships are also there for several reasons. First, India’s ap- 
proach of unity in diversity is conducive to culture-group integration. 
Second, the processes of economic integration are also tending to but- 
tress relationships along this pattern. Third, with improvements in the 
economy, there are also prospects for a relatively equitable distribution 
of the economic cake. Finally, an overarching sense of national identity 
seems to be emerging, as is obvious from the fact that in periods of 
national crises regional identities have voluntarily merged themselves 
with the national identity. The overlapping manifestations of region- 
alism, as stated elsewhere, makes it flexible enough to adjust to emerg- 
ing national identity. As Rasheed-ud-din Khan has stated in a some- 
what different context: 


every urge for autonomy is not a divisive, but most probably a com- 
plementary force; it would not lead to balkanisation but to the restruc- 
turing of national identity; it is not a fissiparous but a normal centri- 
fugal tendency in a federation; it should not be taken as a call for 
disintegration of the national sovereignty, but its re-integration.21 


Regionalism and Democracy: ‘The relational pattern obtaining be- 
tween democratic politics and regionalism in India is similar to that 
pertaining between regionalism and national integration. Democratic 
politics is based upon bargaining and competition within the confines 
of a one-party dominant system. The competitive and bargaining char- 
acter of politics has, in turn, encouraged regionalism which, in the 
process, has tended to become a bargaining counter through which the 
deprived groups press for access to and accommodation in the political 
system (particularly in terms of developmental benefits). It is true that 
regionalism can give a violent orientation to the style of bargaining or 
pose demands far in excess of the capabilities of the political system to 
cope with. But until now, at any rate, it has also practiced self-denial 
and retreated when it perceived that the limits of bargaining had been 
reached and would yield no further results. So long as this happens the 
processes of democratic politics, regionalism and national integration 
can coexist without necessarily weakening each other in any fundamen- 
tal sense. Democratic politics has also led to elite-mass interaction 
through elections and the phenomenon of linkage politics developing 
in the country in the wake of democratic decentralization, popularly 
known. as panchayati raj, which should ultimately help the process of 


21 Rasheed-ud-din Khan, p. 36. He is, however, not oblivious of the fact that, 
“it is evident that like national chauvinism, unhealthy regional or sub-regional 
patriotism is equally cancerous and disruptive both of creative regionalism as also 
of syncretic nationalism.” (p. 35.) 
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elite-mass integration by bridging the gulf between the center and the 
periphery. Thus, for the reconciliation of the competing claims of re- 
gionalism and national identity the political system of the country 
should continue to remain both federal and democratic.?? 


Religion, National Integration and Democracy 


We will now turn very briefly to religion, which is another impor- 
tant component of cultural pluralism in India. We are taking a rather 
delimited view of the phenomenon by focussing on relations between 
Hindus (who constitute about 83% of the population) and Muslims 
(who, in spite of partition, still number about 65 million, making India 
the third most populous Muslim nation in the world after Indonesia 
and Bangladesh). ‘There are other religious groups in India but it is the 
relationship between Hindus and Muslims which is at once the crux of 
the problem of national integration and a basic challenge to the demo- 
cratic polity in the country. Partition, far from solving the problem, 
left lingering, poignant shadows behind, which only made the problem 
psychologically complex, particularly in the initial stages of the coun- 
try’s independence. 

India is, however, committed to be both a secular state and a sec- 
ular society. ‘The process is underway and the country has made much 
headway. And yet it has a long way to go. Communal riots still take 
place on flimsy grounds and the sufferers are usually the Muslims— 
€g, the Gujarat and Delhi riots of 1969 and 1974. The country still 
has communal] organizations such as the Hindu Mahasabha, the Ram 
Rajya Parishad, Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh and the Jana Sangh as 
bulwarks of Hindu communalism and the Jamaat-e-Islami and Muslim 
League of Muslim communalism. 

It is, however, noteworthy that Muslims are occupying high places 
in educational, administrative and political echelons and that the state 
does not discriminate on religious grounds. Muslims enjoy freedom of 
religion under the constitution. What is most important to note is that 
each election has tended to make religious minorities, particularly the 
Muslims, conscious of their political importance, thus drawing them 
gradually into the national mainstream. This softens the communal 
edges of political parties and strengthens the secularization process. 

Secularization is also a function of economic development, particu- 
larly industrialization. ‘Thus the various religious communities are also 
learning to live and work together for their economic rights within the 
trade union movement, where communal political parties have not had 


22 The author does not agree with the view “Is the resolution of intense but 
conflicting preferences in the plural society manageable in a democratic framework? 
We think not.” Alvin Rabushka and Kenneth A. Shepsle, Politics in Plural Socie- 
ties: A Theory of Democratic Instability (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Pub- 
lishing Co., 1972), p. 217. 
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much success. The banning of some of the communal organizations 
under the emergency should further weaken this ingress. It cannot be. 
denied, however, that by its very nature secularization has to be a slow 
process in the Indian context, for: 


Political analysts must recognise that in a country which is characterised 
by glaring inequalities, appalling poverty, a highly vitiated social and 
political climate, wherein traditional loyalties are critical and where 
the political system has encouraged the jockeying for power caste by 
caste and community by community, the political secularisation of 
minority communities cannot take place at a rate faster than that of 
the whole society. ‘The whole society must grow and change at an even 
pace, and that is the only course for the successful socio-political inte- 
gration of an otherwise diverse and plural society.?3 


And the hope of the change lies in the urge of the religious minorities 
to find a place in the system through participation in democratic poli- 
tics, thereby sharing developmental benefits and in the process ulti- 
mately becoming part and parcel of the national mainstream. 

What the religious minorities are aspiring to is already an empiri- 
cal reality in the context of the interaction of caste and democratic 
politics in India which has, in fact, passed through three phases. First, 
there was the stage of arousal through democratic confrontation be- 
tween traditionally high but numerically minority castes and tradi- 
tionally deprived but numerically majority castes. ‘The traditionally 
dominant castes continued to hold sway but the deprived castes became 
conscious of their numerical strength. Secondly, there was the stage of 
displacement when numerically strong middle castes (mostly peasant 
castes) took over from the traditionally dominant castes. Thirdly, a 
stage of second displacement seems to be in the offing when the lower 
castes will replace, where possible, the middle castes or at any rate 
successfully bargain with them for coalitions on respectable (if not 
their own) terms. Thus almost a bloodless social revolution may be 
accomplished through the democratic process, under which the de- 
prived strata of society are being brought into the national mainstream 
and also obtaining a share of the economic cake, thus giving them a 
stake both in the political system and nation-building activities. 

Other facets of the interaction of caste and democratic politics do 
not require detailed description. It should suffice here to note that social 
stratification has tended to yield place to political stratification, trans- 
forming the near exclusive role of caste (already neutralized with each 
political party exploiting it) to at best a conjunctional role, particu- 
larly as one moved from micro- to macro-levels of democratic politics, 
where political arithmetic requires political alignments cutting across 
caste, thus secularizing this institution in the process. 


23 Imtiaz Ahmed, “Secularisation,” Seminar, 144 (August 1971), p. 26. 
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The descriptive hypothesis emerging from the foregoing analysis 
is that cultural pluralism, national integration and democratic politics 
are to be treated as living, interactive and mutually reinforcing parts of 
a continuum. Developed as individual entities and equally strong in 
unison with the national identity, this is the “promised land” towards 
which regions, religious groups and castes seem to be led by the dynam- 
ics of democratic politics as it operates in India. If the destination is 
reached, the descriptive hypothesis of today may become the empirical 
reality of tomorrow. Let us, therefore, remember what Michael Novak 
had to say—in a different context—in this regard: 


Political unity depends in part upon cultural pluralism. Ethnic con- 
sciousness and expressiveness do provide one answer to the desperate 
search for a sense of belonging in America. There can be no strong 
individuals without strong loving families. To be strong and loving, 
families need to be rooted in and supported by communities. ... I£ 
it were not for three of their institutions—religious freedom, universal 
suffrage, and the right to assemble and petition—the rest of us would be 
a lot worse off, and, in some ways even less ethnic.?4 


24 Michael Novak, The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics: The New Political 
Force of the Seventies, (New York: Macmillan and Co., 1972), p. 321. 
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ETHNICITY, NATIONAL IDENTITY AND 
PRAETORIANISM: THE CASE OF 
PAKISTAN 


Asaf Hussain* 


POLITICAL CRISES CONFRONTING many new states have 
inspired political and social scientists to formulate conceptual frame- 
works for analyzing such cases. While some analyses have emphasized 
the centripetal processes of “homogenization,” others have woven 
elaborate schemata using multiple political variables like political de- 
velopment, nation-building and political integration to explain such 
phenomena. 

Most of the literature exploring new perspectives, has drawn at- 
tention to the familiar issues of economic development and political 
modernization. ‘This generalized thesis contended that if economic de- 
velopment was stimulated in developing countries, democracy restored 
and political communication increased, new national identities would 
crystallize in multi-ethnic societies.1 While the contribution of this vast 
body of research should not be underrated, it leaves some relatively 
important areas unprobed, ignored or superficially exposed to multi- 
disciplinary analyses. By concentrating on the familiar variables men- 
tioned above, it has failed to take into account the strong emotive 
force of ethnic identities in the social structure of some multi-ethnic 
societies. 

Manifestations of ethnic nationalism have been explained as lin- 
guistic or religious conflicts, problems of class or economic develop- 
ment, ‘The result has been that more often than not, such research has 
produced ‘‘a statement of the problem rather than an explanation.” On 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Association of Asian Studies Mid-Atlantic Region, Towson State College, 
Maryland, October 31-November 2, 1975. 

1 For an excellent critique of the work of American scholars like G. A. Almond, 
L. Pye, S. P. Huntington, and F. Riggs, who have stressed modernization and eco- 
nomic development, see Donald C. O’Brien, “Modernization, Order and the Ero- 
sion of a Democratic Ideal: American Political Science,” The Journal of Developing 
Studies, 8:6 (July 1972), pp. 351-378. l 
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the other hand, it has been observed that “national identity may sur- 
vive substantial alterations in language, religion, economic status or 
any other tangible manifestations of its culture.’’? Even social changes 
stimulated by modernization could not eliminate ethnic group identity 
—but merely modernize it. Such societies, polarized by dual identities 
(ethnic versus national) which could cut across tradition and modernity, 
caused considerable politica] strain in the new state when it could not 
operate through institutionalized political channels or the internaliza- 
tion of national ideals. This often triggered internal political crises 
threatening the political survival of the state. Nowhere was such a 
crisis so clearly manifested as in South Asia, where a state (Bangladesh) 
emerged out of a state (Pakistan) in 1971. 

This paper focusses on such internal political crises in Pakistan. 
The creation of Bangladesh was attributed to a variety of causes such 
as foreign intervention, economic disparity, geographical distance and 
Bengali intrigues. ‘These issues, however, were all ensconced in the real 
problem precipitating the internal crisis: that of Pakistan’s national 
identity. The rulers of Pakistan have seldom paid any attention to this 
problem facing the new state. As a result, the problem of a national 
identity remains unresolved even in the post-1971 period. ‘This is evi- 
dent from the separatist sentiments embodied in the manifestoes of 
political parties, such as the banned National Awami Party (NAP), 
which advocates the separate state of “Paktoonistan,” or the Popular 
Liberation Front (PLF) guerrillas of the Azad Baluchistan Movement 
engaging the Pakistan army in efforts to liberate Baluchistan. More 
specifically, then, this paper contends: (1) that colonialism had created 
such ethnic animosities in Pakistan; (2) that religion (Islam) had failed 
to nationally integrate such differences; (3) that ethnic domination by 
one ethnic group over others had further alienated ethno-national 
identities; and (4) that military intervention was inevitable as ethnic 
nationalism threatened to break up the state. 


Colonialism and the Muslim State 


The question of national identity of Pakistan has been a complex 
one since its inception in 1947. Like Israel it was the only other state 
where religion played a crucial role in its creation, but while Judaism 
has helped integrate the identities of the multi-ethnic Jewish commu- 
nities immigrating to the Israeli state, Islam failed to integrate the 
fissiparous tendencies of the state of Pakistan. An inquiry into the role 
of colonialism will make it clear how ethnic identities were exploited 
on the subcontinent. 

Centuries of Muslim rule in India were dislodged by the British 


2 Walker Connor, “Nation Building or Nation Destroying,” World Politics, 
24:3 (April 1972), p. 341. 
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colonialists in 1857. The dynasty of Mughal rulers (1526-1857) who 
had ruled through autocratic regulation rather than democratic inte- 
gration had alienated the Hindu and Muslim populations from each 
other. As a result, these groups developed along communal lines with 
sensitively marked religious boundaries instead of projecting a national 
subcontinental perspective. The Muslims, a feudalistic and primordial 
minority, identified with the Muslim political center in Delhi by vir- 
tue of which they were considered first class citizens; Hindu subjects 
were second class citizens. The British colonization of India was a 
great blow to the Muslims, not only in terms of any future hopes of 
regaining their past ruler status but also of their national identity, as 
their linkages with the political center were severed. 

The Muslims could neither identify themselves with their new 
Christian masters nor with their former Hindu subjects. Indeed, by 
the end of the 19th century both Hindus and the British converged 
together in their distrust of Muslims and subjected them to political 
and economic isolation.? Without a national identity rooted in the 
political center, the Muslims made desperate attempts to relocate them- 
selves and salvage the plight of their communities. Some sought refuge 
in religion and religious fanatical movements (eg., the Deoband 
school), while others (like Badruddin Tayabji, 1844-1905) identified 
themselves as Indian nationalists and joined the All India National 
Congress, Yet others (like Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 1817-1898) attempted 
to awake Muslim consciousness with a view to realign and readjust the 
social status of Muslims to colonialism. ‘This political fragmentation 
of the community resulted in the formation of the All India Muslim 
League in 1906 whose prime purpose was to evolve a separate Muslim 
identity and safeguard their interests. 

The Muslim League failed to perform its role effectively during 
its first 27 years. It degenerated into an exclusive cartel of class inter- 
ests of landlords, industrialists and professionals. The Ali brothers 
started the process of regenerating Muslim consciousness in the 1920s.4 
‘They perceived the collapse of the Ottoman empire in Turkey as a 
threat to the identity of Indian Muslims and in order to safeguard it 
they mobilized the Muslims in the subcontinent towards the religious 
fanaticism and romantic idealism which characterized the Khilafat 
Movement. Although this movement failed to safeguard the ‘Turkish 
empire, it proved that Islam could be used as a powerful tool for poli- 
tical action. ‘This fact did not go unnoticed by the new breed of secu- 
larized Muslim leaders, one of whom was M. A. Jinnah. 

These Muslim leaders were a product of colonial education. They 
had internalized western democratic traditions and perceived the 


3 See Rafiq Zakaria, Rise of Muslims in Indian Politics (Bombay: Somaiya Pub- 
lications Ltd., 1970). 

4 Maulana Mohammad Ali (1878-1931) and his brother Shaukat Ali were the 
prime forces behind the Khilafat movement. 
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plight of Muslims in terms of a minority threatened by a majority. 
The democratic principle of majority rule left no doubt in the minds 
of these leaders that in an electoral contest the Hindus could outvote 
them and retain the locus of political power. ‘The Muslims were there- 
fore polarized into two factions: one visualized the need for a home- 
Jand to safeguard Islam (religion being more important than the in- 
dividual); the other wanted a homeland for the Muslim minority 
(where the minority rights of the individual were more important than 
the religion). Both factions, however, perceived that the common 
danger they faced came from Hindu domination and not mom the 
British Raj. 

For the crystallization of the idea of a Muslim state, two hings 
were necessary. First, a national identity was essential for political 
mobilization; and second, a territorial boundary which they could 
claim as their homeland was necessary. For religious fanatics, this 
situation was incompatible since they wanted to relive their medieval 
past. They considered the whole of India as their rightful heritage, 
and seemed to be totally oblivious of their present predicament in the 
face of militant Indian nationalism. For the secular minded and Mus- 
lim nationalist Jinnah, on the other hand, brilliant political strategies 
had to be evolved, not only to convince the British of the necessity of 
a homeland for the Muslims but to stem the forces of Indian national- 
ism. 

In order to mobilize the polarized Muslim community, the name 
Pakistan (Land of the Pure) focussed the attention of the Muslims on 
a conceptual plane, while the Lahore Resolution of 1940 united Mus- 
lim factions behind Jinnah’s declaration that the “Muslims were a 
nation by any definition.’> Having observed the force of Islam in the 
Khilafat movement, he knew that any “movement which could... 
attract the Muslims as Muslims” could be successful.® As such he drew 
on the resources of religion (“Islam in Danger” type slogans) to reach 
the Muslim masses. His own charismatic influence was also an impor- 
tant factor in temporarily unifying the Muslim factions from the Pun- 
jab, Bengal and United Provinces. 

While the Muslim League was busy with the political mobilization 
of the Muslim masses, it is well worth noting a relevant aspect of how 
the British colonial administrators were politically operating in what 
is now Pakistan. By creating diverse administrative forms, varying from 
governor and chief commissioner provinces to tribal territories and 
princely states, they divided and ruled. this troublesome part of their 
Empire. Furthermore, fearing Muslim revivalism in this predominantly 


5 Jinnah’s Presidential address at the Lahore session of the Muslim League in 
March 1940. Text in A. Ahmad and G. E. von Grunebaum, Muslim Self Statements 
in India and Pakistan 1857-1968 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1970), pp. 153-155. 

6 R. Russell, “Strands of Muslim Identity in South Asia,” South Asian Review, 
6:1 (October 1972), p. 23. 
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Muslim area, they encouraged the growth of ethnic identities. Such 
policies created inter-cultural alienation and inter-ethnic animosities 
by hindering the “development of tendencies towards integration, unity 
and cohesion.”? | 

Those ethnic groups positively disposed towards the colonial cen- 
ter and useful for the consolidation of the colonial empire were ex- 
posed to modernization while others were deliberately left at peripheral 
levels of development. The latter was limited to building roads and 
passes depending upon the strategic, political or economic importance 
of the territory. The tribal Pathans of the Northwest Frontier Province 
were left on the periphery because the volatile tribesmen (the Afridis, 
Orakzais, Utman Khels, Waziris and Mohmands) had exacted a very 
high cost from the British in terms of men and money. More than 50 
expeditions had been sent against these tribals between 1849 and 1947. 
The campaign against the Mahsuds in 1919 and 1920 cost more than a 
million pounds and involved more than 80,000 troops. A special North- 
West Frontier Inquiry Committee recorded in 1922 that the aim of the 
British Frontier policy was the security of India and through their con- 
trol of the tribes to secure life and property in that region.® ‘The 
Pathans therefore remained outside the pale of modernization and 
maintained a strong ethnic identity.® 

The British faced similar troubles in Baluchistan (from the Maari 
and Bugti tribes) and in Sind (the Hur tribe). In the province of Sind, 
partial urbanization took place due to the strategic and political im- 
portance of its seaport, Karachi. On the whole, the Sindhis, Pathans 
and Baluchis were very conscious of their ethnic identities. 

The Muslim Punjabis on the other hand, were patronized by the 
British from the very beginning as they had directly or indirectly sup- 
ported colonial rule. A new elite of landed aristocrats was created by 
the British through gifts of large tracts of land. These landlords were 
more interested in serving the interests of the colonialists than their 
own compatriots.!° In time they became so powerful that they wanted 
to play an independent role in colonial Muslim politics, which was 
counteracted only by the strong charismatic hold of Jinnah over the 
masses.11 Another important reason for British policy in the Punjab was 


TM. F. Goldman, “Political Change in a Multi-national Setting,” in D. E. 
Schmitt, ed., Dynamics of the Third World (Cambridge, Mass: Winthrop Publica- 
tions, 1974), p. 171. 

8 Government of India, Report of the North West Frontier Enquiry Committee 
and Minutes of Dissent by Mr. T. Rangachariar and Mr. N. M. Samrath (Delhi, 
Government Centra] Press, 1934), p. 6. Quoted in W. Spain, The Pathan Borderland 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1963), p. 123. 

9F. Barth, “Pathan Identity and its Maintenance,” in F. Barth, ed., Ethnic 
Groups and Boundaries (Boston: Little Brown, 1969), p. 119. 

10H, Gardezi, “Neo-colonial Alliances and the Crisis of Pakistan,” in K. Gough 
and H. P. Sharma, eds, Imperialism and Revolution in South Asia (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1973), p. 132. 

11 M. A. Jinnah’s dialogues with Punjabi elites of the Punjab Unionist Party 
and the Ahrars led him to exclaim once, “I shall never come to Punjab again. It is 
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that this province became one of the principal areas for the recruitment 
of soldiers. The British Indian Army was “Punjabized,” as almost 50% 
of Muslims in it were Punjabis who had proved their loyalty and valor 
in the First and Second World Wars.?* Thus, while the Hindus served 
the colonialists through the Indian Civil Service, the Punjabi Muslims 
served them as the guardians of the British Indian Empire. 

In order to maintain the peace and order of the hostile ethnic re- 
gions, the colonialists instituted a different system of laws, such as the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation of 1901 under which the tribals could 
settle their own disputes through “‘Jirgas” (assembly of elders), and 
devised a system of rewards through payment of regular subsidies to 
Sardars, Maliks and Khans to contain tribal insurgencies. Colonial 
patronage varied with the identification of the ethnic groups with the 
colonial center. The contribution of the colonized towards improving 
their own society was not emphasized. As a matter of policy, the colon- 
ized were made to believe that the “sarkar” did more for their welfare 
and, above all, that colonial modernization had “civilized” them from 
the traditional social structure. Ethnic groups therefore sought to define 
their relationship with the colonial center entirely in terms of moderni- 
zation and the personal, social or collective privileges to be derived 
from it. 

Thus during the colonial period, while Muslim nationalists were 
striving to stir Islam consciousness and develop a national identity 
among the Muslim masses, the British had encouraged boundary main- 
tenance of ethnic identities to suit their purposes. This colonial politi- 
cal strategy was so successful that, depending on the degree of identifica- 
tion with the colonial center, some ethnic communities began consid- 
ering themselves superior to others. With the creation of Pakistan in 
1947, the political elites of Pakistan believed that Islam had saved 
Muslims from Hindu domination and given them a national identity. 


Internal Dualism and National Identity 


After the euphoria of independence had dissipated, the transfer 
of citizenship from primordial to national levels proved difficult. ‘The 
demands made on the ethnic groups for transferring their loyalties was 
immediate and without any platform for negotiation. The important 
question in the post-colonial period was: since Islam had been in 
danger and was saved by the creation of Pakistan, was Pakistan then 
going to be an Islamic state? 

Different perceptions of this question led to a confusion of na- 


such a hopeless place.” Quoted by W. A. Wilcox, “The Integration of Pakistan,” in 
M. A. Ahmad, ed., Proceedings of the All Pakistan Political Science Conference 1962 
(Karachi: International Press, 1965), pp. 123-135. 

12 See W. A. Wilcox, India, Pakistan and the Rise of China (New York: Walker 
and Co., 1964), p. 15. S. P. Cohen, The Indian Army (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1971), p. 69. 
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tional identity among the people. The founder of Pakistan had stated 
that religion, caste or creed would have “nothing to do with the busi- 
ness of the state”;!3 this was further reinforced in the 1949 Objectives 
Resolution which stated that authority and power in the state of Pak- 
istan would be exercised through the chosen representatives of the 
people. On the other hand, the orthodox factions believed that sov- 
ereignty rested with God and, in order for Pakistan to be an Islamic 
state, the state should govern as His agent through the Shariat (Muslim 
Law) as given in the Quran by Prophet Mohammad.!# 

This Islamic state controversy was debated for several years and it 
left the state polarized between orthodox and secular factions. The 
1956 Constitution labelled Pakistan as an “Islamic Republic,” while 
the 1962 Constitution removed that label rationalizing that the state 
could not be theocratic because there was no priesthood in Islam, and 
as such, it was “theocratic only to the extent that real sovereignty be- 
longs to God.”!5 The 1973 Constitution again made Pakistan an 
“Islamic Republic.” This label-changing was an indication of serious 
internal contradictions within the national identity of Pakistan and, 
according to some, Pakistan has remained an “ideological state” but 
with no “known ideology.”18 This crisis was never resolved and the na- 
tional identity of the state has varied from one Constitution to another. 

+ These contradictions led to internal dualism—the ethno-Islamic 
and the ethno-national. Within the ethno-Islamic framework, the na- 
tional identity of a citizen of Pakistan fluctuated between his religion 
and his state: if a citizen was a Muslim first and Pakistani second, he 
transcended national boundaries and was sympathetic to pan-Islamism; 
if he was a Pakistani first and Muslim second, the basis of his identity 
was ethnicized. As a Pakistani he could be a Punjabi, a Baluchi, a 
Sindhi, a Pathan, or a Muhajir.17 Within the ethno-national framework 
the internal dualism oscillated between his ethnicity and nationality: 
was he a Punjabi, Baluchi, Pathan, or Sindhi first, or a Pakistani? In 
1947 the Bengalis chose to be Pakistani first and Bengalis second; in 
1971 they chose to reverse the order through the force of ethnic na- 
tionalism and created Bangladesh. Ethnic nationalism had developed 
strong enough dimensions to defy national identity and destroy the 
state, 


13 Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, Speeches as Governor General of 
Pakistan, 1947-1948 (Karachi: Pakistan Publications, n.d.), p. 9. 

14 L. Binder, Religion and Politics in Pakistan (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1961), p. 142. 

15 Report of the Constitution Commission, Pakistan 1961 (Karachi: Government 
of Pakistan Press, 1962), pp. 72-76. 

16 Fazlur Rahman, “Islam and the New Constitution of Pakistan,” Journal of 
African and Asian Studies, VIIE (1973), pp. 190-224. 

17'The Muhajirs were Indian Muslim refugees who had migrated to Pakistan 
after 1947. For an excellent study of their political role, see T. P. Wright, Jr. 
“Indian Muslim Refugees in the Politics of Pakistan,” The Journal of Common- 
wealth and Comparative Politics, XII:2 (July 1974), pp. 189-205. 
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Few people have seriously taken into consideration the force of 
ethnicity because of their implicit faith in Islam as an integrative force. 
There were three reasons for this. First, as a religion, it united them 
in their belief in one God, Prophet Mohammad and the Quran. Sec- 
ond, as a social system, they were related to its normative and behav- 
ioral forms. Third, as an ideology, some of its “westernized” praction- 
ers sought to evolve a system of political, economic, and social values 
from which its objectives could help in the modernization of Pakistan. 
But the ideologies offered a secular substitute for religion, and, unlike 
Turkey, Pakistan had not successfully separated religion from politics. 
Furthermore, some religious elites were of the opinion that the message 
of Islam was for all mankind and were therefore opposed to any kind 
of nationalism which confined it within the boundaries of the state.18 
They believed in the unity of the Islamic community even across trans- 
national borders. This might have been true in the medieval ages, but 
the impact of European nationalism, colonialism and modernization 
on the brotherhood of the Islamic community had weakened its link- 
ages. 

The creation of Bangladesh had proved that the integrative power 
of Islam had failed to overcome ethnic nationalism. ‘This does not mean 
that Islam did not possess any integrative power, but in the face of 
contradictory forces (ethnic versus national) it was rendered almost 
powerless. The political leaders of Pakistan expected too much of 
Islam when they used it as the only integrative determinant of national 
identity in a state based on Westminster type democracy and the secu- 
lar ideologies of the West. 


The Role of Ethnicity 


Nation-building in a multi-ethnic society has different priorities 
than merely economic modernization, for “a nation does not merely 
happen as a result of historical forces; it does not merely entail a lib- 
eration from oppression or from a cocoon of false identity. It must be 
designed and the plan executed. This takes precedence over all tasks, 
including economic development.”!® Political formulae have to be 
evolved from cultural, ideological and structural levels and, especially 
in the case of Pakistan, this was not an impossible task, as many simi- 
larities were endemic to the cultural base of its ethnic groups. But the 
role of one ethnic group (the Punjabis) in the politics of Pakistan makes 
it evident that they did not make any genuine attempt to make the 
political system representative with inter-ethnic recruitment. 

For the Punjabis, Mohammad Iqbal (1876-1938) was the “poet of 


18 Sayyed Abulala Maudoodi, Nationalism in India (U.P. Malihabad: Maktaba- 
e-Jamaat-e-Islami, 1948), pp. 5-11. 

19 A, R. Zolberg, “Patterns of National Integration,” The Journal of Modern 
African Studies, 5:4 (1967), pp. 449-467. 
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the East,” and the state of Pakistan was the materialization of his 
dreams. In 1930 he had stated that he would like to see “the Punjab, 
North West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan as a single 
state...” and that the formation of such a state was “the final destiny 
of Muslims.’’*° The East Bengalis resented this and preferred their poet 
‘Tagore (1861-1941), whose songs strongly reinforced Bengali ethnic 
identity and nationalism.” Punjabi ethnocentricity did not succeed in 
structural assimilation or political integration of other ethnic groups, 
but instead sensitized Pathan, Baluchi, and Sindhi ethnic boundaries. 
Karl Marx had stated that the ruling ideas of any epoch are the 
ideas of the ruling class.?? Since the Punjabis and their collaborators, 
the Muhajirs,?® occupied strategic positions in the country’s bureau- 
cratic and military sub-systems, their ruling ideas determined national 
policy making at the highest levels. To legitimize their ideas, western 
ideologies of economic development and transfer of technology were 
effected through neo-colonial alliances, military and economic pacts. 
As a consequence of the latter, an influential policy advisory group, the 
Harvard Advisory Group,?4 became entrenched in the Planning Com- 
mission from 1954-1970 and exerted enormous indirect influence on 
the policy-making bureaucrats. In some instances they wrote out the 
complete drafts of the Five Year Plans.?° As a result of these policies, 
most of the development was concentrated in the Punjab province and 
Karachi, the Muhajir stronghold. Such ethnic influences on resource 
allocations strengthened the position of the Punjabi elites?® on one 
hand, while on the other hand massive doses of foreign aid led to 
recolonization and encouraged the “development of underdevelop- 


20 A. Levak, “Provincial Conflict and Nation-Building in Pakistan,” in W. Bell 
and W. E. Freeman, Ethnicity and Nation-Building (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1974), p. 203. l 

21 Rabrindranath Tagore, the Hindu Bengali poet, was so popular with the 
Bangladeshi’s that one of his songs, “My Golden Bengal,” was adopted as the 
national anthem of Bangladesh. 

22 Karl Marx, “On Class,” in C. S. Hell, ed., Structured Social Inequality (Lon- 
don: The Macmillan Co., 1969), p. 21. 

23 The Muhajirs, who migrated to Pakistan from Bombay and Gujarat in 
India, became well entrenched in large industrial undertakings in Pakistan. Along 
with the Punjabis they comprised the “twenty-two” families in whose hands the 
wealth of the country was concentrated. See L. J. White, Industrial Concentration 
and Economic Power in Pakistan (Princeton N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1974). 
Also see H. Papanek, “Pakistan’s Big Businessmen: Muslim Separatism, Entre- 
preneurship and Partial Modernization,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, XXI:1 (October 1972), pp. 1-32. 

24 The task of the Harvard Advisory Group was to conduct research, train 
staff and make “recommendations to the government on major economic policy 
questions.” See Design for Pakistan-—A Report on Assistance to the Pakistan Plan- 
ning Commission by the Ford Foundation and Harvard University, February 1965, 

- 2, 
. 25 A. Waterson, Planning in Pakistan: Organization and Implementation (Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1963), p. 34. 

26 Punjabi bureaucrats like M. M. Ahmad and Said Ahmad were powerful 
(former chairmen of the Pakistan Planning Commission) as were Fida Hussain and 
Altaf Gauhar (President Ayub’s advisors), to mention a few. 
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ment.’27 In its “will to be modern,” Pakistan lost sight of its basic 
problem: the quest for identity. Bhutto, shrewdly perceiving the role 
of the Punjabis, stated in one of his speeches that they had emerged as 
“the bastions of power, the heart and mind, the sinews, muscles, and 
arms, the brains and brawn of Pakistan.”28 

By playing an ethnicized role in the politics of Pakistan, the Pun- 
jabis had manipulated political, economic and social policies in such a 
way that their power was maximized. This was distinctly perceived to 
be an imposition of “their value system on the remainder of Pakis- 
tan.”2% The Punjabis could not “Islamicize” other ethnic groups be- 
cause they were already Muslims; they could only try to “Pakistanize” 
them—and this in reality meant to “Punjabize” them. For the other 
ethnic groups this meant a loss of their own ethnic identity. 

Such Punjabi “colonialism” was quickly exploited by ethnic poli- 
tical elites who were denied political participation. The latter’s in- 
security was also based on structural factors since the Punjabis con- 
stituted 57.58% of the population, compared with Pathans (12.94%), 
Baluchis (3.71%), and Sindhis (21.92%). It followed that in a national 
election, such minority ethnic groups could never play a nationally 
important role. Such perceptions led to an “us” and “them” syndrome 
which became symptomatic of ethnic nationalism, and such groups 
were forced to “press their legitimate claims for the protection of their 
way of life, for a redefinition of the relationship between their own 
peripheral society and the center.’’° 

The tribal politics of Baluchistan illustrates this point. In this 
region, the Sardar (tribal chief) had traditionally been regarded as the 
fountain of all political power. Attempts made by the center to develop 
economically this peripheral province infuriated the Baluchis because 
this was done without any power sharing with the local ethnic chiefs, 
When the government built roads and schools without first cultivating 
the goodwill of the Baluchis, the tribals perceived it as an invasion of 
their traditional life-style, and an attempt to take away their lifestock 
and break the closely knit family system by exposing the children in 
the schools to “alien traditions and behaviour.”3! Ethnic identity 
maintenance laid the ground for tribal insurgencies in which “acts of 
lawlessness” singularly targeted “non Baluch personnel.’’%? 


27A. G. Frank, Latin America: Underdevelopment or Revolution (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1970), pp. 3-17. Also see Tibor Mende, From Aid to Re- ` 
colonization (London: Harrup and Co., 1973). 

28 Quoted in I. Azam, Pakistan’s Security and National Integration (Rawalpindi: 
The London Book Co., 1974), p. 112. 

29 A. Levak, “Provincial Conflict,” p. 206. 

80A. R. Zolberg, “The Structure of Political Conflicts in the New States of 
Tropical Africa,” American Political Science Review, 62:1 (1968), p. 74. 

Vag Prime Minister Z. A. Bhutto’s speech, Morning News (Karachi), October 16, 
1974. 

32See Government of Pakistan, White Paper on Baluchistan (Islamabad: 
Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press, October 19, 1974), p. 16. 
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Rapid modernization in traditional societies through inconsiderate 
disruption of the traditional system has often resulted in political vio- 
lence. The economic ideologies which propounded that economic de- 
velopment in one part of the social system would automatically de- 
velop other parts did nat perform such “miracles” in Pakistan because, 
as stated earlier, the control of the resources was in the hands of one 
ethnic group, the Punjabis. Thus, the development of one ethnic region 
as opposed to another was not due to chance factors, but was motivated. 
by deliberate design. Dissident ethnic elites were quick to exploit such 
issues and mobilize ethnic nationalist sentiments by stressing that the 
ethnic identities were being systematically eliminated. The mobilized 
groups became receptive to any subversive ideas and aid from any 
quarters. 

Even the new ideology of “Islamic Socialism” failed to cut across 
ethnic structures. In the elections of 1970, Bhutto’s support was mainly 
from the Punjab and Sind, not from Baluchistan, Northwest Frontier 
Province, or East Pakistan. Islamic Socialism did not seek to negate 
Islam, but legitimized itself through Islamic economic egalitarianism. 
It recognized Islam as the state religion, democracy as its polity and 
socialism as its economy.’ ‘This ideology was framed by Punjabi in- 
tellectuals from the Pakistan Peoples Party (PPP) and was popular with 
the Punjabi intelligentsia. Bhutto’s rise to power was partly due to his 
charisma but more importantly to the success of his ideology with the 
largest and most powerful ethnic group, the Punjabis. More recently, 
when some Punjabi supporters of the PPP fell out with Bhutto over 
internal political disputes, they constantly reminded him that he had 
been elected to power by the strength of their vote and not that of 
other ethnic groups.4 The Punjabis have therefore played a significant 
role on the level of ethnic committments to the national identity of the 
new state. 


Praetorianism and Ethnic Nationalism 


The political position of the Pakistan military was a delicate one. 
Whenever ‘ethnic political elites shifted loyalties from national to 
ethnic levels, resulting in political violence and insurgencies, the army 
was given the responsibility of restoring “law and order.” In other 
words, the army had to crush these insurgencies to “preserve national 
integrity.”35 This unwelccme task thrust on the army had to be done, 


33 Hassan Askari, Pakistan’s Peoples Party: The First Phase 1967-1971 (Lahore: 
Progressive Publishers, 1973), p. 15. 

84§. R. Ghauri, “Resignation Means Crisis for Bhutto,” The Guardian (Man- 
chester), September 26, 1975. 

35 President Bhutto made the following statement before appointing the 
Baluchi Governor (Mir Ghaus Bakhsh Bizenjo} on April 26, 1972: “Every effort 
should be made to preserve national integrity. Fissiparous tendencies are not only 
harmful to the nation but alsa effect our international relations. Therefore, move- 
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whether successfully (Baluchistan 1974) or unsuccessfully (Bangladesh 
1971). Such responsibilities, however, were not new to the army, for in 
the British colonial empire they had been entrusted with both external 
defense and internal security. The latter role of the military, necessi- 
tated by the expediency of controlling the vast multi-ethnic empire, 
prompted political strategies such as the deployment of ethnic military 
forces by using “soldiers from one region or ethnic group to restore 
order among the population from another group.”86 The army was 
used to maintain the status quo of the colonial power. In post-colonial 
Pakistan, the people had implicit faith in the national army for they 
perceived it as their defender and not as their destroyer. The repetition 
of the colonial principle of military use of ethnic forces (predominantly 
Punjabi) by political elites against other ethnic groups (Bengalis 1971, 
Baluchis 1974) not only raised grave doubts about the neutral position 
of the military in state and ethnic politics but also posed serious ques- 
tions regarding its legitimacy to exercise absolute political power. 

The Pakistan military was the most powerful elite group in the 
country, but had remained in the background despite the political in- 
stability plaguing the state. Other elite political factions had turned 
Pakistan into a praetorian state through their direct struggle for politi- 
cal leadership. The praetorian concern of the military was the inevit- 
able outcome as elite factional conflicts started legitimizing themselves 
along ethnic lines rather than national ones. This trend threatened 
the very existence of the state through the emergence of ethnic na- 
tionalism. 

Like other militaries, the Pakistan military was by training social- 
ized with a nationalistic ethic, and, as such, strongly identified with the 
state. Apart from their training, the predominantly Punjabi recruits 
also identified with the state. The army’s praetorian concern could not 
contain itself as the army became highly conscious of the role it had to 
play in the maintenance of the national identity of the state. An 
analysis of military interventions and their political performance be- 
tween 1958 and 1971 is beyond the scope of this paper, but it can be 
said that the praetorian role of the military placed it in a dilemma from 
which it could not extricate itself. If it remained apolitical and re- 
fused to suppress internal ethnic nationalism, then the country could 
be plunged into a civil war and disintegrate; if it did intervene, as it 
did in 1971 and 1974, then its own predominantly Punjabi ethnic link- 
age sensitized other ethnic groups who began to say that “not ballots 
but bullets will settle the issue.”3T This stage can easily be reached 


ments like Azad Baluchistan Movement, however nebulous, should be firmly put 
down. ...” Ironically, Bizenjo was dismissed from office in February 1973, when he 
stated that he would “resist the induction of army units into Baluchistan.” See 
Government of Pakistan, White Paper on Baluchistan, pp. 10, 22. 

36$. P. Cohen, “Security Issues in South Asia,” Asian Survey, XV:3 (March 
1975), pp. 202-214. 

37 Statement of the Leader of the Opposition, Wali Khan, of the banned 
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when even the moderate Pathans are left with no choice but to join the 
ethnic nationalists.3§ 


Conclusion 


The analysis of the politics of Pakistan makes it evident that its 
political system was a highly complex one, with the ethnic variable 
permeating the entire system. Political leaders, therefore, found it 
difficult to cut across ethnic boundaries. If they did succeed in doing 
so, the task of maintaining such a process without its posing a threat 
to their legitimacy proved difficult. Prime Minister Bhutto has so far 
retained the confidence of the people but his success in restoring their 
faith in the viability of the state is difficult to assess. By banning the 
Opposition parties and incarcerating the Pathan and Baluchi leaders 
in jails, the success of his party (the PPP), ideology (Islamic Socialism), 
and leadership cannot be proved. Such political strategies, used by 
former political leaders to retain their political position, had had 
disastrous consequences for the country. 

Many people believe that the separation of Bangladesh has created 
a stronger Pakistan. This may be true in the sense that Pakistan is now 
made up of one contiguous territory. But whether the Punjabis, 
Baluchis, Pathans, Sindhis and Muhajirs will form one political com- 
munity through the creation of a common national identity remains an 
open issue. Jt would therefore be fair to state that in present day 
Pakistan: 


(1) The crisis of a national identity has not been resolved after 
twenty-seven years of Pakistan’s existence; 

(2) As long as this crisis persists there will be a shifting of loyalties 
between ethnic and national centers; 

(3) So long as ethnic identities are denied, the danger of ethnic na- 
tionalism will always threaten the national identity; 

(4) In the face of such ethno-national cleavages, the praetorian role 
of the army will be reinforced and at times military intervention 
will take place to hold ethnic and national identities together 
through coercion. 


‘These observations are not exhaustive, but should help to illustrate 
why military intervention and ethnic conflicts exist in some multi- 
ethnic states. 


National Awami Party, and the chief exponent of “Paktoonistan.” The Pakistan 
Times (Lahore), October 15, 1974. 

88 For a. study of the views of moderate Pathans who believe that if “Pakistan 
is disintegrated, we the Pathans would be the worst sufferers,” see Mohammad 
Said Khan, The Voice of the Paktoons (Lahore: Ferozsons Limited Press, 1972). 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF CHINA’S 
FOODGRAIN SUPPLIES IN 1980 


Kuan-I Chen and Robert T. Tsuchigane 


Prior To 1961 Chinese agriculture had already at- 
tained, within the framework of traditional agriculture, a very high 
Jevel of output per unit of land under the constraint of resources sup- 
plied from within the farm sector. Thus any further significant increase 
in the output per unit of land could not be made without major 
changes in the input structure. The changes required were the establish- 
ment of a technical foundation upon which alteration of cropping sys- 
tems can be made feasible, and the application of a large amount of 
modern inputs supplied from non-agricultural sectors in conjunction 
with the adoption of new, improved cropping systems. Such structural 
changes in inputs (or agriculture transformation) were slowly in- 
troduced during the 1960s, but the tempo has risen during the 1970s. 

In recent years China has also carried out a birth control program. 
As a result, the younger generation in both rural and urban areas, but 
especially the latter, is more inclined to planned birth than was the 
older generation. However, due partly to the large proportion of the 
population in the reproductive age and partly to the slower response 
of the rural population to planned birth, the crude birth rate did not 
drop as much as expected. Apparently the drop in birth rate has not 
exceeded the drop in death rate significantly during the past two dec- 
ades. But since the planned birth momentum is making steady headway 
in the rural areas, the drop in overall birth rate will be greater in the 
near future. This greater drop in birth rate, together with an expected 
slowdown in the decline of death rate, should significantly reduce the 
rate of natural increase in the near future. However, this may not hap- 
pen before 1980. Thus between now and 1980 the annual population 
growth rate is not expected to be much lower than the present 2.0% 
level.1 The aims of this paper, therefore, are: (1) to evaluate China’s 


1 Several sources estimate the rate at around 2%. Hsin Kan Pao (Hong Kong), 
May 5, 1973; (2) Pi-chao Chen, “China’s Population Program at the Grass-root 
level,” Studies in Family Planning, August 1973, p. 219; Allocation of Resources in 
the Soviet and China—1974, Hearings before the Sub-Committee on Priorities and 
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foodgrain production capacity; and (2) to assess the foodgrain require- 
ments and import needs by 1980 after taking into consideration the 
possible impact of the present birth control program on population 
growth. 


State of the Current Program of 
Increasing Future Foodgrain Output 


Since 1961 China has adopted a policy of giving increased priority 
to agriculture and consumer goods for peasant consumption. During 
the past few years more emphasis was placed on developing small in- 
dustries in rural areas that could supply both producer and consumer 
goods to the agricultural sector. The machine building industry has 
been given increasing support for the production of chemical fertilizers, 
insecticides, electric pumps, farm implements, etc. Price adjustments 
which gave increased priority to agriculture were made in 1971. The 
price of chemical fertilizers was reduced around 10%; farm insecticides, 
15%; kerosene, 21%; diesel oil, 10%; and a number of farm imple- 
ments and machinery an average of 16%. On the other hand, the state 
purchase price was raised by 15% for sugar cane and an average of 
17% for peanuts, sesame, rapeseed and oil crops. In more recent years 
the earning system for individuals in communes has also been somewhat 
modified so that higher remuneration would now go more consistently 
to peasants who produce more. It is possible that more pragmatic 
measures, which would increase incentives provided to the peasants, 
may be reinstated or introduced in the future. 

An increase in Chinese foodgrain output in the near future could 
not be based on the addition of the 36 million hectares of potential 
arable land which could be brought into cultivation if sufficient irriga- 
tion and drainage facilities were to be provided.* The large scale in- 
vestment needed for opening up such new land is beyond the means of 
China’s industrial capacity in the next two decades. Thus the realiza- 
tion of any significant increase in foodgrain output during the 1970s 
could only come from raising yields on present cultivated lands, around 
106-110 million hectares, particularly on that portion of stable high- 
yield farmland which can be expanded from the present 13 million 
hectares, about 12% of total cultivated area, to perhaps 36 million 
hectares, about one-third of the cultivated area.* Stable high-yield farm- 
land is provided with both effectively controlled irrigation and drain- 
age facilities and is superior to the ordinary farmland where only one 
or no such facility is provided. 


Economy in Government, Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the U.S., Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1974, p. 39. 

2 Current Scene, April 10, 1972, pp. 16-7. 

3 Owen L. Dawson, Communist China’s Agriculture, Praeger, 1970, pp. 50 & 55. 

4 People’s Republic of China: An Economic Assessment, Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, U.S. Congress, Government Printing Office, May 1972, p. 135. 
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Before 1961 inputs for the agricultural sector were predominantly 
traditional in nature; the amounts of modern inputs—chemical fertiliz- 
ers, insecticides, electric pumps, etc.—used were negligible. However, 
the yield of foodgrain per hectare in China was higher than the yields 
in a number of countries whose inputs for the agricultural sector were 
also predominantly traditional in nature. For example, in 1957 the 
foodgrain yield per hectare in China was equal to that of a country 
consuming about 25 kg of chemical fertilizers (in plant nutrient) per 
hectare although China’s average chemical fertilizer consumption was 
only 4 kg. (in plant nutrient) per hectare.5 This can be explained by 
the fact that China has used manure, green fertilizer and crop rotation 
to a higher degree than other nations. The organic fertilizer consump- 
tion (in plant nutrient) per hectare was estimated to be 36 kg in 1957.6 
But the future increase in the amount of organic fertilizer application 
per hectare could only be gradual and limited, and its impact on raising 
yields further would be very moderate at best. Thus the task of increas- 
ing foodgrain production significantly in the future will mainly depend 
on a large increase in the supply of chemical fertilizers and their joint- 
use with a number of other modern inputs on the present cultivated 
acreage. 

Despite a rapid increase in modern inputs, especially chemical 
fertilizers, available to the agricultural sector during the past ten years, 
the quantities of these inputs used in recent years are still far below the 
minimum required, For example, the inventory of mechanical pumps 
had grown from 0.4 million horsepower in 1956 to 8.0 million horse- 
power in 1966 and probably exceeded 10.0 million horsepower by 
1970. However, an additional 8.0-9.0 million horsepower of pumping 
equipment would be required merely to provide the remaining 23 mil- 
lion hectares of potentially stable high-yield land with mechanical irri- 
gation.” Chemical fertilizer supply increased rapidly from 0.38 MMT 
(standard weight) in 1952 to 9.6 MMT in 1965 and about 22.0 MMT 
(product weight) in 1970.8 The total supply in 1974 was estimated to 
be around 30.5 MMT® (product weight) of which 24.8 MMT were pro- 


5 Jung-chao Liu, China’s Fertilizer Economy, Aldine Publishing Co., 1970, p. 114. 

6 Kang Chao, Agricultural Production in Communist China, 1949-65, University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1970, p. 156. 

T People’s Republic of China: An Economic Assessment, pp. 134-5. 

8 Product weight is the shipping weight of all types and grades of domestically 
produced chemical fertilizers. A large share of domestically produced fertilizer, 
about 60% in 1971, was produced in small plants and consisted of low quality 
and low nutrient fertilizer. Thus the nutrient content of fertilizers per unit of 
product weight is much lower than that per unit of standard weight. Standard 
weight is the weight after conversion to units of fixed nutrient content. For nitro- 
gen fertilizer, the standard is 20-21% nitrogen; for phosphorous fertilizers, 17.0- 
18.7% phosphoric acid; and for potassium fertilizer, 40% potassium oxide; thus 
imported fertilizers and fertilizers from large Chinese plants have a higher per- 
centage of plant nutrient per unit of weight than the fertilizers from small Chinese 
plants. Total supply in 1970 consisted of 14.0 MMT (product weight) of domestic 
output and 8 MMT (ammonium sulphate equivalent) of import. 

À 9 Far Eastern Economic Review, Asia Yearbook, 1976, Hong Kong, December 
1975, p. 153. 
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duced domestically and 5.7 MMT were imported. Even this enlarged 
supply is still far below the annual need of 60-70 MMT (product 
weight) estimated by the Teng Hsiao-ping. In terms of plant nutrient 
per hectare, China’s fertilizer consumption is far below the fertilizer 
consumption of some high fertilizer-consuming countries although it is 
slightly above the world average consumption among nations. 

The average fertilizer consumption per hectare in Taiwan and in 
Japan was about 10.0 times and 13.3 times respectively that in China 
for 1969/70, and it is no surprise that the average yield of all food- 
grains’? in ‘Taiwan (3,932 kg. per hectare of cultivated land) was 2.3 
times and in Japan approximately three times that in China (1,730 ke. 
per hectare of cultivated land) in 1970. Thus a comparison of the major 
crop yields and chemical fertilizers application per hectare of China 
with those of Taiwan and Japan would point to the importance of 
chemical fertilizers to the potential increase in crop yields in China. 
However, a comparison on the basis of chemical fertilizers alone needs 
some qualifications. The higher yields in both ‘Taiwan and Japan can 
be attributable to more favorable conditions in general, including the 
availability of water supply, climate and topography. Due to these dis- 
advantages in natural conditions, substantial cultivated areas in China 
may not be able to attain the levels of foodgrain yield achieved in 
Taiwan and Japan even if comparable amounts of chemical fertilizers 
become available. On the other hand, Chinese farmers make relatively 
more use of green-manure crops, livestock manures and crop-rota- 
tion than Japanese farmers do and thus require less fertilizer merely 
to maintain the same soil fertility. China clearly lacks an abundant 
supply of high-quality chemical fertilizers and extensive, precisely con- 
trolled irrigation networks such as those in either Taiwan or Japan. 
Even as we accept the argument that there is a fundamental affliction 
inherent in the economic organizations of agriculture in a socialist 
economy such as China, there are still sufficient opportunities available 
for increasing the yields of foodgrains considerably, provided that 
China greatly expands chemical fertilizer supplies and irrigation facili- 
ties in the future. 

The extensive use of high-yield seeds in conjunction with the ex- 
pansion of fertilizer supply and irrigation facilities would offer great 
potential for increasing the yields of foodgrains. Although China has 
not completely ignored the importation of new varieties of seed, the 
new high-yield varieties, so-called “miracle seeds,” have not yet been 
introduced in quantity in China. The new high-yield strains of seed 
that have been used successfully in South and Southeast Asia are more 


10 All foodgrains exclude the grain equivalent of potatoes and sweet potatoes 
which were normally included in China’s total foodgrain output figures at a con- 
version ratio of 4 tons of potatoes to 1 ton of grain. The average yields of all 
foodgrains, excluding potatoes, of China, Taiwan and Japan were compiled from 
data presented in FAO, Production Yearbook, 1971, pp. 83-4, 86-7. 
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suitable for use in tropical and semitropical environments than in the 
higher latitudes within which most of China’s major agricultural re- 
gions are located. Hundreds of new varieties of grain seeds were re- 
ported to have been developed in recent years, but single crossing and 
seed selection rather than the complex breeding procedures remains 
the dominant form of seed improvement. However, some observers?! 
who visited China in recent years noted that the Chinese high-yielding 
rice varieties are not simple copies of varieties from the International 
Rice Research Institute at Philippines, but had been developed before 
the Philippine Center was established. A network of experiment sta- 
tions, fields and extension services has been established in the rural 
areas. 

Traditionally long-grain varieties of rice have been cultivated in the 
southern and the short-grain varieties in the northern rice-growing re- 
gion. Long-grain varieties are suitable for relatively infertile soils and 
can tolerate the deep water associated with poorly drained paddy fields, 
_ but are Hable to lodging even at a low level of fertilization and cannot 
withstand high winds or typhoons. Short-grain varieties respond well 
to heavy fertilization and can tolerate strong wind but still cannot sur- 
vive deep standing water. However, the steady expansion of the stable 
high-yield farmland with effective irrigation and drainage control plus 
the rapid increase in chemical fertilizer supply in recent years have 
made possible the growing of short-grain varieties of rice in the south- 
ern paddy region and an intensification of rice cultivation in the north- 
ern paddy region (e.g., two crops of rice or one crop of rice plus one 
winter crop in one year in lieu of one crop of rice plus one crop of 
green manure in one year). 

However, the high-yield varieties already developed by the Chinese 
may not be suitable to a wide area in China. This is due to the fact 
that the variations in rainfall, temperature, growing seasons, topography 
and soil conditions are very great among the different areas of China. 
Thus the promise of significantly raising foodgrain yields per hectare 
depends a great deal on the successful acclimatization of high-yield 
varieties already developed as well as the successful development of 
many new high-yield varieties that are suitable to the large number of 
local agricultural environments in China. All these tasks require a 
number of years to accomplish. The successful accomplishment of these 
tasks may extend well into the decade of the 1980s. 

The Chinese peasants are inexperienced in the correct application 
of a package of modern inputs—improved seeds or seeds transferred 
from other regions, chemical fertilizers, precisely controlled irrigation 


11 Roger Blobaum, “Why China Doesn't Starve” Ramparts, July 1975, pp. 38- 
42. Benedict Stavis, “How China is solving its Food Problem,” Bulletin of Con- 
cerned Asian Scholars, July-September 1975, pp. 22-38; G. F. Sprague, “Agriculture 
in China” Science, May 9, 1975, pp. 549-55; and Sterling Wortman, “Agriculture in 
China” Scientific American, June 1975, pp. 18-21. 
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and drainage, etc——required by modern farming techniques. ‘The suc- 
cessful spread of new technologies requires an extensive network of 
local experimental and demonstrative plots, higher quality extension 
services and more reliable information on the soil types in each com- 
mune. To fully utilize the potential of improved seeds the right kinds 
of associated inputs must be applied at the right time and in the 
right amount and proportion. In the meantime a new habit of work 
and a new agricultural calendar adjustment to increased multiple- 
cropping practices must be inculcated into the peasantry. All these 
have to be taught to the peasants and it will take more than one decade 
before most of the peasants master such new techniques and adjust to 
the new working calendar. In addition, China must solve such “second 
generation” problems as the control of plant diseases and pests asso- 
ciated with improved seeds as well as the practice of multiple-cropping, 
more farm implements for peak seasons in multiple-cropping regions, 
new storage and processing facilities in the communes, etc. The favor- 
able impact of a package of modern inputs on the yields of foodgrains 
tend to be cumulative and would be large in the long-run but moderate 
in the short-run. Since no genuine “green revolution” is anticipated for 
the next few years, the yield of foodgrains per hectare would only make 
steady but moderate improvement during the rest of the 1970s, given 
average weather conditions. 


Response of Foodgrain Yields to Chemical Fertilizers and 
Other Modern Inputs—The Chinese Experience 


Because the favorable effect of the joint use of several modern in- 
puts on the increase of foodgrain output is cumulative in nature, the 
task of estimating such input-output relations is, therefore, a difficult 
one. However, a simplified way to estimate Chinese foodgrain popula- 
tion in 1980 is to give chemical fertilizer a dominant role in raising the 
yields of foodgrains with due consideration given to the role of all the 
other inputs as a group under the Chinese conditions. 


Yield Response—in Experiments and Farm Trials: In his work in prewar 
China involving 300 replicated experiments in areas considered fairly 
representative of the rice-growing regions, H. L. Richardson found that 
the standard application of 60 kg of N, P,O, and K,O per hectare 
would increase the yield of paddy rice by 847 kg over the yield of 2,385 
kg which was realized without fertilizer.1? ‘This represents an average 
response of about 36%. If above-standard application was made—90 kg 
of N on top of the 60 kg of phosphate and potash, supplemented 


12 John L. Buck, Owen L. Dawson, & Yuan-li Wu, Food and Agriculture in 
Communist China, Praeger, 1966, pp. 110-1; and H. L. Richardson, “Increasing 
World Food Supplies Through Greater Crop Production,” Outlook of Agriculture, 
November 1, 1960, pp. 10-11. 
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with the usual local manures—the increase in yield (or average re- 
sponse) could be as much as 46%. In some 140 replicated experiments 
on wheat, the average response to standard application of N, P,O, and 
K,O was 41% and that to above-standard application 49%. As for the 
dry land cereals such as millets, sorghum and maize, an average response 
of 42% was obtained in a smaller number of experiments. 

Richardson’s appraisal of the potential for increase in paddy rice 
yields through improvement in farming techniques based on experi- 
ments in China and Japan was summarized as follows: improved seed 
varieties could boost the yield by 15%; better cultivating methods and 
water control, 15%; and pest and disease control, 10%; or a total of 
40%. A combined increase of 86% could thus be achieved if the addi- 
tional 46% increase attributable to the above-standard application of 
chemical fertilizers is added to this 40% figure. A combined increase of 
89%, for wheat and of over 90% for dry land cereals could be achieved 
when above-standard application of fertilizer was supplemented by 
improved techniques. 

Owen L. Dawson’s estimate of the percentage contribution of 
various inputs to the potential increase in the yield of foodgrains as a 
group came to the following conclusions: 40% from chemical fertilizers, 
40%, from organic fertilizers and 20% from other improved tech- 
niques.48 Dawson recommended the average input-output ratio of ap- 
proximately one metric ton of gross chemical fertilizer to two metric 
tons in yield of all foodgrains (a ratio of 1:8 for plant nutrient). The 
composition of gross chemical fertilizers would be needed at the ratio of 
N—3, and P,O, and K,O together — 2. This input-output ratio of 1:2 
represents the average of the extra yields responding to the successive 
addition of fertilizer obtained from a number of experiments and thus 
has taken into consideration the phenomenon of diminishing returns. 
Other reports by the government indicated that average input-output 
ratios for fertilizers and all foodgrains output ranged from 1:2.0 to 
133.544 

Jung-chao Liu summarized the average yield increments (average 
ratio of yield increment to chemical fertilizers input) for three kinds of 
fertilizer claimed by the Chinese government for separate crops. In the 
case of ammonium sulphate the ratios were 1:3-6 for rice and 1:2-4 
for wheat. In the case of ammonium nitrate the ratios were 1:4.9 for 
rice and 1:3.2 for wheat. As to the superphosphate, the ratios for rice 
and wheat were 1:2.0 and 1:1.3 respectively. Liu also selected 40 samples 
of average yield increment to fertilizer application out of a large num- 
ber of farm survey and experimental tests which would be relevant for 
the analysis of the Chinese experience in the diminishing average yield 
increment. It was found that the most reliable relation was the yield 


13 John L. Buck, pp. 125-6. 
14 People’s Republic of China: An Economic Assessment, pp. 47-51. 
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response of rice to nitrogen fertilizer application. The marginal yield 
dropped from 28.7 kg (per kg of N nutrient) to 10.6, to 9.5, and to 8.5 
kg as the amount of N nutrient application increased from 15 to 30, to 
60, and to 90 kg per hectare. In terms of gross ammonium sulphate fer- 
tilizers (20% N) the input-output ratios for fertilizers and rice yield 
dropped from 1:5.7 to 1:2.1, to 1:1.9 and to 1:1.7. The ratio of 1:3-6 
claimed by the officials seems to accord with the amount of N nutrient 
application within the range of 15-30 kg per hectare.15 


Yield Responses—Actual Experiences in (National) Aggregate: ‘The above 
information only refers to results obtained from repetition of experi- 
ments and farm trials in the past two decades as well as in pre-World 
War II years. It is therefore pertinent to study the actual response of 
yield to chemical fertilizers on a (national) aggregate scale under the 
conditions prevailing in China during 1961-70, during which the use 
of chemical fertilizers increased very rapidly. Reliable data on the 
major inputs of foodgrain production—labor, draft animal power, trac- 
tor and irrigation, new seeds extension—for the period 1960-70, espe- 
cially 1966-70, have been very scanty. Thus the multiple-correlation 
between the several major inputs and foodgrain output cannot be 
analyzed until more data become available in the future. However, 
estimates of chemical fertilizer supply (production plus import) for 
this period have been made by several sources and a picture of its 
supply can be obtained. Therefore only an analysis of the simple 
correlation between the chemical fertilizers and foodgrain output for 
1961-70 can be made in this paper. 

Chemical fertilizers produced in the small plants in China were 
mainly low quality and low nutrient products and therefore contained 
a lower percent of plant nutrient per unit of weight than those pro- 
duced in large plants or imported from abroad. The per unit weight 
of the imported fertilizers was normally reported by non-Chinese 
sources in standard weight while the per unit weight of the domesti- 
cally produced fertilizers was reported by the Chinese sources in pro- 
duct weight or shipping weight. Confronted with the problem of great 
variation in the quality of domestically produced fertilizers, two sets 
of chemical fertilizer supply data for 1961-70 are used here for the 
purpose of comparison. One set of supply data is presented in a mix- 
ture of standard weight (for import) and product weight (for domestic 
output). The second set of data is presented in standard weight only 
and an American estimate of the Chinese output in standard weight is 
included. The foodgrain output data used for the simple-correlation 
analysis are the estimates made by FAO. Fluctuations in yearly food- 
grain output, caused by weather and non-weather factors, may distort 
the normal rate of output increase. In order to eliminate such possible 


15 Jung-chao Liu, pp. 109-21; 151-7. 
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distortion, a three year moving average of the FAO output figures is 
also used here for the purpose of comparison. As a result, four simple 
regression equations are obtained from the two sets of fertilizer supply 
data and the two sets of foodgrain output. 

The regression coefficient in equation I in Table 1 indicates that 
an increase of one MT in chemical fertilizers in a mixture of standard 
weight and product weight would increase total foodgrain output by 
3.07 MT or an average input-output ratio of 1:3.07 for the period 
1961-70. But an average ratio of 1:2.82 is obtained when the same 
chemical fertilizer supply is regressed on the three year moving aver- 
ages of the total foodgrain output in equation II. On the other hand, 
when the chemical fertilizer supply in standard weight is regressed 
on foodgrain output, the comparable ratio becomes. 1:6.88 in equation 
II and when it is regressed on the three year moving averages of total 
foodgrain output, the ratio drops only slightly to 1:6.29 in equation 
IV. It is interesting to note that when chemical fertilizer supply in 
standard weight is used as a variable, the input-output ratio is more 
than twice as high as when chemical fertilizer supply in a mixture of 
product and standard weight is used. 


TABLE 1: Relation of Total) Chemical Fertilizer Supply to Total Foodgrain Output, 
1961-70 


Correlation Coefficient of 
Equation (t value in parentheses) Coefficient Determination 
I Y = 172.9 + 3.067X 96 91 
(9.22) 
II Y = 160.1 + 6.876X 97 93 
(10.55) 
IIX Y= 1764 + 2.816X 97 95 
(11.18) 
IV Y = 164.3 + 6.290X 98 .96 
(12.96) 


SOURCES: Data for the four equations are available from authors upon request. 

Notes: 1. The dependent variable Y measures annual foodgrains output for the 
1961-71 period in equations I and II while the variable Y employs 
the three years moving average for the 1962-70 period in equations 
III and IV. 

2. The independent variable X measures chemical fertilizers supply in 
two different forms, i.e„ chemical fertilizers supply in mixture of 
standard weight and product weight in equations I and II, and in 
standard weight only in equation II and IV. 





Each of the four equations appears to imply that one input alone 
has played an overwhelming role in increasing the total foodgrain out- 
put during the period 1961-70. But the increase in total foodgrain 
supply during the period 1961-71 should in reality be explained by a 
combination of an increasing chemical fertilizer supply and an increase 
in the associated inputs such as water supply and control, insecticides, 
improved seeds and other techniques. Since a lack of reliable data for 
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such associated inputs prevent the analysis of the multiple correlation 
between foodgrain output and the package of inputs, it is-zmportant 
to keep in mind that the four input-output ratios derived from Table 
1 actually reflect the role of a number of inputs, with chemical fertilizers 
occupying a key role, in increasing the total foodgrain output. 

However, among those four ratios, the ratio of 1:2.82 (Equation 
III) is apparently more suitable for predicting the future (average) 
performance in the foodgrains sector because of the use of a three year 
moving average for the foodgrain output data and the likelihood of 
a continuation of the use of fertilizers produced by both large modern 
plants (standard weight) and small local plants (product weight). Re- 
cent reports from Chinese sources confirm the continuation of the 
policy of constructing new small and medium-sized chemical fertilizer 
plants. In 1973-74 China contracted to purchase 13 large ammonia- 
urea fertilizer complexes,}* to be delivered during 1975-77. When com- 
pleted and in full operation these plants could add 5.0-6.0 MMT (plant 
nutrients in nitrogen) of fertilizers per year, about 70~-100% greater 
than nitrogen fertilizer output (in plant nutrient) in 1974. Although 
estimates for the years 1972, 1973 and 1974 are available from a number 
of sources, they are not incorporated into the four equations for sev- 
eral reasons. First, there are chemical fertilizer output data for these 
three years but they are all in product weight. No estimate of domestic 
fertilizer output in standard weight was available for these years. Sec- 
ondly, foodgrain output estimates for these three years show great dis- 
crepancy among the various sources. After the recent Chinese announce- 
ment of the unexpectedly high output figure of 275 MMT for 1974, it 
is expected that estimates for these years from non-Chinese sources 
(including FAO) will be revised in the future. Thirdly, data for these 
years will be used to check the reliability of our projections. 


Estimate of Foodgrain Output, Need, and Import by 1980 


Estimates of Future Output: It is very likely that China will continue 
to pursue the policy of developing the potential of existing farmland, 
especially those high-yield acreages, instead of enlarging the total farm- 
land by bringing new land of poor quality under cultivation. For these 
reasons, equation III would still be useful in predicting the 1980 food- 
grain output. The average input-output ratio of 1:2.82 is relatively 
low as compared to those ratios obtained from Chinese experiments 
and farm trials. The major causes for such a low ratio were inadequate 
facilities of controlled irrigation and drainage, unbalanced and low 
quality fertilizer supplies, and a slow pace in the development of high- 
yield seeds. The other major cause is the inexperience of the peasants 


16K. P. Wang, The People’s Republic of China: A New Industrialized Power 
with a Strong Mineral Base, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D.C., 1975, pp. 81-86. 
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in handling the new farming techniques—i.e., applying the right quan- 
tity and proportion of fertilizers and the right amount of water to the 
right crop at the right time. However, it is expected that such input- 
output ratio will rise gradually during the period 1972-80 as the peas- 
ants acquire more and more experience in using the new techniques 
and as steady improvement is made in the irrigation and drainage facili- 
ties, the chemical fertilizers program, and the development of high- 
yield seeds, 

If all the above factors would jointly improve the response of food- 
grains output to chemical fertilizers by 1.0% annually for 1972-80, the 
input-output ratio would be raised from 1:2.82 to 1:3.08 by 1980. A 
rate of 1.5% for annual improvement in output response would raise 
the ratio to 1:3.22 and a faster rate of 2% would raise the ratio to 3.37 
by 1980. When the ratio of 1:2.82 is substituted by these three ratios, 
three new equations, in addition to equation III, become available for 
the purpose of predicting?” the 1980 foodgrain output. These three 
equations are written as: (V) Y = 176.4 + 3.08X; (VI) Y = 1764 + 
3.22%; and (VID) Y = 176.4 + 3.37X. 

The Chinese chemical fertilizer output was about 14 MMT and 
17 MMT (product weight) in 1970 and 1971 respectively as compared 
with an output of approximately 2 MMT (product weight) in 1962. 
The estimated output for 1974 was about 25 MMT (product weight). 
‘The annual increase in output averaged about 2.8 MMT during the 
1970-74 period and about 2.7 MMT during the 1971—74 period. Evi- 
dence available so far suggests that the Chinese will continue to expand 
their output of fertilizer for the next few years as their imported new 
plants will begin to contribute to the total output. In view of the rapid 
expansion of its petroleum industry, the imported new plants will have 
assured supplies of raw material from domestic sources. It seems China 
has the resources to increase fertilizer output annually by 2.8 MMT 
(product weight) during 1975-80 and thus would reach an output of 
around 42 MMT (product weight) by 1980. 

- During the 1970-73 period China imported 7.0-8.0 MMT of chem- 
ical fertilizer every year, but this was reduced to 5.7 MMT in 1974 due 
to China’s balance of payment deficit. With the substantial jump in 
world fertilizer prices, China may have reduced its fertilizer import 
further in 1975. In view of the high price and its balance of payment 
problem China may not increase its import of fertilizer significantly in 
the next few years. As its imported new fertilizer plants are all built 
to produce only nitrogenous fertilizers, China may reduce its import of 
nitrogenous fertilizers but will increase its import of phosphate and 
potash fertilizers to improve the balance among N-P-K nutrients. It is 


17 From the statistical method viewpoint there are well-known weaknesses as- 
sociated with the use of these equations in predicting future output. Nevertheless, 
these equations are still very useful for the purposes here. 
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anticipated that its import of chemical fertilizers would not exceed six 
MMT annually for the next few years. Thus the total chemical fertilizer 
supply (domestic output plus import) would be in the neighborhood of 
48 MMT by 1980. 

The recent increase in domestic purchase prices for industrial 
crops as well as the reduction in domestic chemical fertilizer prices will 
give added incentive for peasants to utilize more fertilizers for such 
crops. If under the new price situation not more than 15%, of the total 
fertilizer supply will eventually be apportioned to industrial crop land, 
the total fertilizer supply available to foodgrain crops in 1980 could 
be as much as 40.8 MMT (mixture of product and standard weight). 
This amount of chemical fertilizers would very likely raise the total 
foodgrain output to 291 MMT in 1980 if equation III is employed, 
to 301 MMT if equation V is employed, to 308 MMT if equation VI 
is used, and to 314 MMT if equation VII is employed. Given a food- 
grain output of 246 MMT in 1971 the attainment of these output 
levels by 1980 would imply an annual output growth rate of about 
1.88%, 2.26%, 2.58% and 2.75% respectively in the period 1971-80. 
For the purpose of comparison!® the annual growth rate of output 
achieved for the period 1952-57 was 2.49%; for the period 1967-71, 
3.5%. Since these equations are based on three year moving averages of 
foodgrain output data, these growth rates for 1971-80 are less suscepti- 
ble to unusual weather conditions than rates for 1952~57 or 1967-71. 

The annual growth rates of foodgrain output for the period 1971- 
74 can be derived from the reconstructed Chinese output estimates 
used by Maxwell, Erisman, and Perkins.1® Maxwell’s estimate would 
indicate a high annual growth rate of 4.62% for 1971-4 while the esti- 
mates of Erisman and Perkins would indicate the rate of 1.21% and 
1.74% respectively. As already stated above, the annual growth rates 
derived from equations V, VI & VII, given a chemical] fertilizer supply 
of 40.8 MMT for foodgrains land in 1980, would be 2.26%, 2.53% and 
2.75% for the period 1971-80. Taking the newly released Chinese 
foodgrain output figures of 225 MMT for 1974 at face value, Chinese 
foodgrain output apparently has increased faster than these equations 
would suggest, at least for the first four years, and is well on its way to 
reaching or even surpassing the projected outputs of 301-314 MMT for 
1980. 


18 The foodgrain output of 154 MMT was used for 1952 (An Economie Profile 
of Mainland China, Joint Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, February 1967, p. 46) 
and the output of 214 MMT was used. for 1967. (FAO, State of Food and Agriculture, 
1970, p. 95). 

i Nevtile Maxwell, “Increase Grain Production in China,” New York Times, 
December 26, 1975; Alva L. Erisman, “China: Agriculture in the 1970's,” China: A 
Reassessment of the Economy, Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the U.S., 
Government Printing Office, July 10, 1975, p. 329, and Dwight H. Perkins, “Con- 
straints Influencing China’s Agricultural Performance,” China: A Reassessment of 
the Economy, Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the U.S., Government Print- 
ing Office, July 15, 1975, p. 351. 
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However, the annual growth rates derived from the estimates of 
Erisman and Perkins would indicate that the output has increased not 
only much slower during the past few years than these equations would 
suggest, but also slower than the population growth rate of approxi- 
mately 2.0% for the past few years. With such low output growth rates, 
serious food shortage should have occurred during the past few years 
even if net import of foodgrain is being taken into account. However, 
observations in Chinese cities and countryside give a picture of ade- 
quate food supplies during this period. Nevertheless, one might very 
well infer from these low output growth rates, especially the rate of 
1.21%, that the Chinese foodgrain output growth rate has reached a 
plateau and the projected outputs of 301-314 MMT for 1980 would 
not be attained unless weather conditions and other factors unexpect- 
edly turn out to be extremely favorable. 


Estimate of Future Need: Given a population of 800 million and a 
total foodgrain supply of 248.2 MMT (domestic output plus net im- 
port) for 1971, the supply of foodgrain per capita was about 310 kg in 
that year. If no improvement in foodgrain consumption per capita is 
anticipated for the period 1972-80, the projected total foodgrains re- 
quirement in 1980 would be 290 MMT if population grows at an av- 
erage annual rate of 1.75% for the 1972-80 period. ‘The requirement 
would be 292 MMT, 295 MMT, and 296 MMT if the population 
grows at a rate of 1.85%, 1.95% and 2.0% respectively. If “moderate” 
diet improvement is allowed for this period, a 1% annual increase in 
per capita foodgrain consumption (eventually in the form of meat and 
poultry), would raise the foodgrain requirement per year to about 339 
kg? by 1980. Even with such moderate improvement in diet the an- 
nual total foodgrain requirement in 1980 would have to be raised to 
317 MMT, 320 MMT, 323 MMT, and 324 MMT at the annual popu- 
lation growth rate of 1.75%, 1.85%, 1.95% and 2.0% respectively. 


Prospective Foodgrain Balance Sheet and Imports: Presented in Table 2 
is a summary of the estimates of foodgrain output and requirement by 
1980 under the conditions of (1) without diet improvement, (2) with 
“moderate” diet improvement during 1972-80, and (3) four given sets 
of annual population growth rate for the period 1972-80. Implied in 
equation III is the assumption that the yield response to fertilizers for 
the 1971-80 period will remain at the input-output ratio of 1:2.82 as 
it has been for the 1961-70 period. Therefore the increase in total 
foodgrain output would depend solely on the increase in the supply 


20 If “moderate” diet improvement is allowed, the per capita foodgrains con- 
sumption in 1980 would be only 29 kg above that in 1971. Assuming every 3 kg 
of foodgrains can be converted into 1 kg of meat products, the yearly consumption 
of meat per capita in 1980 would be 9.7 kg (21.84 pounds) higher than that in 1971. 
The increased consumption per capita would amount to 0.41 Ib. per week only. 
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of chemical fertilizers, and no allowance is made for the increase in the 
yield response as a joint result of the improvement in the quality of 
the input factors (or improvement in agricultural techniques). If con- 
ditions implied in equation III turn out to be correct, under the situa- 
tion of no diet improvement a small deficit in foodgrains would occur 
in or before 1980 unless the population grows at a slow rate of 1.75% 
for the 1972-80 period (see ‘Table 2). If “moderate” improvement in 
diet is allowed for 1972-80, a very severe food deficit would prevail in 
or before 1980, ranging from 26 MMT to 33 MMT depending on the 
rate of population growth. If such a huge deficit is to be covered by 
imports, the magnitude of imports would affect world wheat prices sig- 
nificantly and would put a severe strain on China's foreign exchange 
supply. In short, no improvement in diet is anticipated for the average 
Chinese during 1972-80 if equation III predicts correctly the potential 
foodgrain output. Foodgrain imports may be in the neighborhood of 
6-7 MMT or more. 

Equation V allows an increase in the yield response to fertilizers 
as a joint result of the improvement in the quality of agricultural in- 
puts, an annual improvement rate of 1.0%. ‘Thus the increase in total 
foodgrain output would not only come from the increase in fertilizer 
supply but also from the improvement in agricultural techniques. As 
can be seen in Table 2, if no improvement in diet is allowed, a small 
surplus may be realized in 1980 with a population growth rate of 1.95% 
or 2.0%. ‘The surplus will become larger if population grows at the rate 
of 1.75% and 1.85%. Such surpluses can be used either for export or 
for a very minor improvement in diet. If weather conditions turn out 
to be below normal, some imports would be anticipated. Under normal 
weather conditions, China may still import a few MMT of wheat to 
feed the population in the coastal cities but would step up rice exports 
as long as the price of rice is much higher than that of wheat. It will 
begin as a net foodgrain exporter in terms of tonnage. The so-called 
“moderate” diet improvement cannot be accomplished without very 
substantial imports if equation V correctly predicts the potential food- 
grain output. In all likelihood large imports solely for diet improve- 
ment can be ruled out. 

Equation VI assumes an annual improvement rate of 1.5% for the 
yield response. Under this condition substantial surpluses of foodgrains, 
12-18 MMT, may be available for more minor diet improvement, some 
build-up in grain reserves as well as more for export. Very likely China 
would become a large exporter of rice. However, one would not rule 
out the possibility of importing some corn and soybean or livestock 
feed. Again the so-called “moderate” diet improvement cannot be 
realized without the import of 9-16 MMT of foodgrains. It is very 
unlikely that such large tonnage of grains will be imported. Thus only a 
smal] improvement in diet can be realized. 

Equation VII allows a rather fast rate, 2.0%, for annual improve- 
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ment in yield response and thus yields a high input-output ratio of 
1:3.37. Under this favorable situation, a large surplus, 18-24 MMT, 
may be available for further diet improvement, greater foodgrain re- 
serves and export. China may then become a major rice exporter in the 
international scene if only minor diet improvement is allowed. If the 
so-called “moderate” diet improvement is to be realized, around 3-10 
MMT will have to be imported. Therefore, even under the favorable 
condition as implied in equation VII, China can only accomplish a less 
than “‘moderate” improvement in diet but may emerge as a major net 
exporter of foodgrains (rice). More export of foodgrains in the form of 
animal meat and poultry can also be anticipated. 


Conclusion 


Considering the significant progress made during the past 15 years 
in establishing a technical foundation for the modernization of China’s 
agriculture as well as the continuous limited capacity of the non- 
agricultural sector in supplying the desired amount and quality of in- 
puts to the agricultural sector, equation VI may portray more closely 
the real capacity of the agricultural sector in the 1980s than the other 
equations. However, two factors emerged during the past two years that 
may increase the real capacity of the agriculture sector to the level 
implied in equation VII. They are the potential large increase in the 
supply of top-quality chemical fertilizers during the latter 1970s from 
the imported fertilizer plants, and the added emphasis and support 
given to modernization in Chinese agriculture for the period 1976-80, 
as disclosed in the National Conference on Learning from ‘Tachai in 
Agriculture held in the latter part of 1975. 

The drop in birth rate in China is anticipated to continue during 
the remainder of the 1970s but it may be matched by a declining death 
rate, The annual growth rate of population may, therefore, remain 
around the 2.0% level for the rest of the decade. 

‘The chance to accomplish the so-called “moderate” diet improve- 
ment by 1980 is not promising unless one or more of the following un- 
foreseen situations occur: (1) the increase in the supply of agricultural 
inputs is even more rapid than is currently anticipated; (2) the annual 
improvement rate in yield response to fertilizers greatly exceed the 
2.0% level; and (3) population growth rate drops very rapidly to the 
level of 1.0%-1.2%. 

Short of such unforeseen situations, the foodgrain balance sheet 
for China in 1980 under normal weather conditions may look some- 
thing like this. First, foodgrain output will reach the 308-314 MMT 
range or even somewhat higher. Second, diet improvement will be less 
than “moderate,” and thus foodgrain requirements may only amount 
to 302-308 MMT. Third, the net export (exports exceeding imports) 
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of foodgrains may be in the range of 0-8 MMT, depending on the rice- 
wheat price ratio and policies pursued in building up China’s grain 
reserves, And finally, if per capita foodgrain consumption in 1980 is 
kept to the 1971 level, the net export should be in the 8-14 MMT 
range after allowing for a larger build-up of grain reserves. However, 
given the anticipated increase in national and personal income by 
1980, some improvement in the diet is bound to occur. 


KUAN-I CHEN is Professor of Economics at State University of New York, Albany; 


Robert T. Tsuchigane is Assistant Professor of Economics at Frostburg State College, 
Frostburg, Maryland. 


THE INDONESIAN TAKEOVER OF 
EAST TIMOR 


Robert Lawless 


THE RECENT HISTORIES of the former Portuguese colon- 
ies in Africa are well publicized, especially those of Mozambique and 
Angola, but the events in Portuguese Timor (East Timor) from 1974- 
76 are little known? except for some newspaper accounts, mainly pub- 
lished in Australia. This story is filled with the modern themes of 
struggles for self-determination by small ethnic groups against the 
hegemony of artificial nation-states, the disorderly collapse of European 
colonialism into regional imperialism, the often self-defeating idealism 
engendered by the United Nations, and the manipulative evasion of 
responsibility by some, the irresponsible use of power by others. 

J. Stephen Hoadley provides a lucid exposition of recent events in 
East Timor up to February 1975,2 so in this article I will concentrate 
on what happened from then until July 1976—with a brief summary 
of significant events in 1974. There is some logic to these temporal 
divisions. The current history of East ‘Timor began in mid-1974 when 
the Portuguese Junta de Salvação Nacional (Junta of National Salva- 
tion), established after the change of regime in Portugal on April 25, 
1974, made clear that the new government intended to relinquish con- 
trol over all Portuguese overseas territories. The first few months of 
1975, with the short-lived coalition of the two major Timorese parties, 
saw the best opportunity for the establishment of an independent East 
Timor. The breakup of this coalition sealed the fate of East Timor and 
ensured the subsequent invasion and attempted takeover by Indonesia. 
The end of May 1976 saw an ill-attended, Indonesian-sponsored Peoples 
Assembly held in Dili, the capital of East Timor, come to an unanimous 
decision—after a short discussion—to formally request integration with 
Indonesia. 


1¥or a brief historical survey and introduction see Donald E. Weatherbee, 
“Portuguese Timor: An Indonesian Dilemma,” Asian Survey, V1:12 (December 
1966), pp. 683-695. 

2J. Stephen Hoadley, The Future of Portuguese Timor (Singapore: Institute 
of Southeast Asian Studies, 1975), p. 10. 
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Recent Developments 


Soon after the April 1974 change of regime in Portugal three po- 
litical parties were organized in East ‘Timor. The Frente Revolucionária 
de Timor Leste Independente (Fretilin—originally Associação Social 
Demócrata Timorese) demanded immediate independence and had 
support from junior civil servants, teachers, urban workers, and stu- 
dents. The União Democrática de Timor (UDT, originally Partido de 
União Democrática) wanted “progressive autonomy” but “always under 
the Portuguese flag.” UDT consisted of the “higher civil servants (such 
as the mayor of Dili, Costa Mouzinho), the native chiefs who serve as 
petty territorial officers, villagers who regard the Portuguese flag as a 
mystical symbol, some Chinese businessmen, and of course the Portu- 
guese community.”* The Associação Popular Democrática de ‘Timor 
(Apodeti—originally Associação para a Integração de Timor na Indo- 
nesia) called for “an autonomous integration into the Republic of 
Indonesia in accordance with international law” on the grounds of 
ethnic and historical links.’ 

The leader of Fretilin is Francisco Xavier do Amaral, who had 
trained in Macao for the priesthood and was a customs officer in the 
Portuguese administration in East Timor before entering the political 
struggle. The founder of UDT was Joao Carrascalaio, a wealthy planter 
who soon resigned his leadership due to his well-known association with 
unpopular Portuguese. He was replaced by Francisco Lopez da Cruz 
(who had fought for Portugal in Africa), though reportedly Carrascalao 
still wielded considerable influence in UDT behind the scenes. Apodeti 
was headed by Arnaldo dos Reis Araújo. Later in 1974 two other parties 
were formed: the Klibur Oan Timor Aswain (Kota), which advocated 
independence but with the continuation of the traditional princedom 
leaders, and the Partido Trabalhista, which favored independence 
under a Portuguese commonwealth system. 

Gauging the relative popularity of political parties in undeveloped 
areas is difficult, but apparently UDT was initially popular since it 
represented legitimate authority in terms of village chiefs and town 
elites. But UDT’s popularity rapidly diminished due to its continued 
identification with non-Timorese elements and to the energetic and 
persuasive recruitment campaigns of the fast-rising Fretilin movement. 
Funded from Indonesian Timor, Apodeti always ran a poor third, and 
its “fortunes . . . declined significantly when it became known that 
Indonesia would not grant autonomous status to Timor, but would 
integrate it as a province’®’—meaning that Indonesians, not Timorese, 
would get administrative and civil service positions. Neither Kota nor 
Trabalhista has demonstrated a following of any significant numbers. 


3 Manifesto, UDT (Dili, May 11, 1974), p. 1. 

4 Hoadley, p. 3. 

5 Manifesto, Apodeti (Dili, May 27, 1974), p. 1. 
6 Hoadley, p. 6. 
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Initially Fretilin did not view itself as one of three (or five) parties 
but “as the only legitimate representative of the people of Timor,”? 
and for several months after their formation little cooperation existed 
between the parties. For example, in late 1974 Colonel Mario Lemos 
Pires, Portuguese governor of Timor, tried to set up an advisory govern- 
ment council including representatives of the three major parties. How- 
ever, Apodeti refused to participate because it said it would negotiate 
only with Indonesia. Later Fretilin declined stating that the council 
already was packed with members from the former regime. 

In the last few months of 1974 Fretilin began pragmatically alter- 
ing its demands and reaching for wider acceptance of its legitimacy, 
especially by Portugal, Indonesia, and Australia. Fretilin announced 
its willingness to accept a Portuguese presence and a politicoeconomic 
tutelage for five to ten years before independence. It further stated that 
it would introduce Bahasa Indonesia as a school subject and would 
promote contacts between the peoples of the two sections of the island. 
José Ramos-Horta, one of the founders of Fretilin, began spending con- 
siderable amounts of time in Australia, where he was successful in 
gaining the support of some trade unions, church groups, and members 
of parliament. 

‘The more nationalistic leaders in UDT, such as Domingues Oli- 
viera, decided their fortunes lay with Fretilin and persuaded the others 
to form a coalition, announced on January 22, 1975. Their program re- 
jected Apodeti and integration with Indonesia, but they stated their 
desire for good relations with Indonesia and sent a delegation to the 
Indonesian Consul to reassure him on this point. 

Indonesia, nevertheless, continued to set the stage for a takeover of 
East Timor and to prepare the Indonesian public for the forthcoming 
invasion. Hoadley’s reading of the Indonesian press through 1974 (and 
mine through 1975) support his conclusion that “it would be only a 
slight exaggeration to say that the Indonesian public can see annexation 
of [East] Timor as an act of generosity, one which would save the 
Timorese from Portuguese colonialism, domination by outside powers, 
infiltration by communists, subversion by Chinese, deception by Freti- 
lin, political instability, poverty and general backwardness.”’® 

Martono Kadri, deputy chief of mission at the Indonesian Embassy 
in Australia, told a delegation from the Australian Union of Students 
in February 1975 that Indonesia feared a communist coup in East 
Timor. General R. Surono, Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Indo- 
nesian Armed Forces, stated in New Zealand in the same month that 
Indonesia was willing to annex Portuguese Timor if that was what its 
people wanted. And in March Suara Karya, the official organ of the 
Golkar, the ruling political party, warned that Indonesia would not 


T Fretilin: Manual e Programa Politicos (Dili:n.d.), p. 23. 
8 Hoadley, p. 19. 
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tolerate Portuguese Timor becoming a communist trouble spot. 

Fretilin correctly read Indonesian intentions, and Fretilin-asso- 
ciated Timorese in Portugal sent a telegram to the Secretary-General of 
the UN as early as March 9, 1975, warning that Indonesia planned to 
invade East Timor.® Nevertheless, the Fretilin-UDT coalition pro- 
ceeded to prepare for some kind of transfer of power from Portugal and 
on March 2, 1975, announced its willingness to negotiate with Portu- 
guese officials. Pires conferred with the Committee on Decolonization 
in Lisbon, and by the end of the month events seemed to be moving 
toward a peaceful transition of power from the Portuguese to the 
Timorese. 

On May 7, 1975, Fretilin-UDT, Apodeti, and the Decolonization 
Committee met and proposed elections for a popular assembly in Timor 
in October 1976. This proposal, which provided for Portuguese rule 
until 1978, subsequently became Portuguese law in July. Later in May 
the Portuguese government proposed a meeting in Macao of all inter- 
ested Timorese parties. 

All prospects for the peaceful transfer of power became moot on 
May 29, however, when UDT announced its withdrawal from the coa- 
lition with Fretilin. In UDT’s words, Fretilin threatened the political 
stability of the geo-political context of ‘Timor.l° The actual reasons for 
the split are not entirely clear. UDT leaders were receiving advice from 
various quarters just before they decided to withdraw, especially from 
the Portuguese and then in April from visits in Indonesia and with 
rightist elements in Australia. They had seen Fretilin take away their 
initial popularity, and perhaps they wanted to negotiate in Macao as a 
more independent force, not part of a coalition. At any rate, Fretilin 
now refused to go to Macaco because of the appearance there of Apo- 
deti, which was regarded simply as a puppet of the Indonesian govern- 
ment. 
The Macao meeting nevertheless was held on June 26-28, 1975, 
with the Portuguese (led by Major Vitor Alves), UDT, and Apodeti 
participating in a doomed effort to outline the mechanics of a transi- 
tional government for East Timor. However, after the meeting Portu- 
guese Minister of Interterritorial Coordination Almeida Santos said 
that the decisions there could not be considered definite because of the 
absence of Fretilin. 

Meanwhile, events were heating up back in East Timor. After the 
Fretilin-UDT split, Fretilin leaders joined others who had given up 
their regular jobs, organized “Revolutionary Brigades” (mainly with 
Dili students), and began intensive activities in the interior in the form 


9 Shown to me by diplomatic sources. 

10 Summary of World Broadcasts (BBC), May 29, 1975. 

11 Denis Freney, Timor: Freedom Caught Between the Powers (Nottingham: 
Spokesman Books, 1975), pp. 38-41. 

12 Didrio de Noticias (Lisbon), July 2, 1975. 
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of literacy campaigns and in setting up agricultural cooperatives. Freti- 
lin was obviously preparing a base that could be used to win the pro- 
posed October 1976 elections or to conduct guerrilla warfare against 
Indonesia. 

Early in June official Indonesian newspapers began reporting 
“thousands” of refugees crossing into Indonesian ‘Timor to escape 
atrocities by Fretilin. On June 12 work officially started in Indonesian 
Timor on the construction of a 120-kilometer road to East Timor that 
had obvious strategic importance, In a visit to Jakarta on July 4, 1975, 
UDT leader de Cruz said that he would not reject the wishes of the 
East ‘Timorese if they wanted to join Indonesia.* Soon afterward there 
were reports for the first time of armed clashes between Fretilin and 
UDT factions in Dili, in which six people were killed and 21 
wounded.'4 Then in early August, after several days of meetings with 
Indonesian officials, including Lieutenant General Ali Murtopo, deputy 
head of Indonesian intelligence, and Brigadier El Tari, governor of 
Indonesian Timor, the leaders of UDT announced that they had de- 
cided to follow a political line acceptable to Indonesia. 

A few days later in a coup on August 11, 1975, UDT seized key 
installations in Dili, including the radio station, airport, and some ad- 
ministrative buildings, and demanded immediate independence for 
East Timor and imprisonment of Fretilin members. By August 13 the 
Portuguese government, after an initial denial, reported fighting in 
‘Timor. Some news reports said 100 people had been killed and 300 
Portuguese women and children had been evacuated on a Portuguese 
freighter. | 

UDT’s ultimatum was rejected by Portuguese authorities, and by 
August 22 Fretilin’s counter-offensive had taken an ordinance depot 
and army headquarters in Dili. Portuguese forces virtually collapsed, 
and all Timorese members deserted to join the warring factions, most 
apparently joining Fretilin.16 

Carrascaléo claimed that the aim of the UDT coup was to rid East 
Timor of the communists,17 but Indonesia did not immediately come 
to UDT’s aid since it did not yet want to appear to be involved, and 
UDT’s military situation rapidly deteriorated. After a five-day battle, 
in which refugees said that about 200 persons were killed, Fretilin 
gained complete control of Dili. It was reported that Indonesian Presi- 
dent Suharto “asked Portugal for assurances that Lisbon won’t oppose 
Indonesian takeover of Timor.”18 In words to be often paraphrased by 
other Indonesian officials, Murtopo told reporters in Jakarta that “we 
do not want to be a naughty boy in this case. We are willing to help to 


13 Summary of World Broadcasts (BBC), July 8, 1975. 

14 Berita Yudha, July 7, 1975. 

15 Sydney Morning Herald, August 13, 1975. 

16 Summary of World Broadcasts (BBC), August 22, 1975. 
17 The Australian, August 20, 1975. 

18 Melbourne Age, August 26, 1975. 
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bring about peace there, but I can assure you that we will not use force 
to settle the problem. But neither does Indonesia want to sacrifice its 
stability over the issue. In fact, it is a simple problem: the people there 
belong to the same clan as those on Indonesia islands around Timor.’’!9 

Meanwhile fighting increased throughout East Timor, and hun- 
dreds of refugees concentrated in Dili’s port zone, still tenuously held 
by Portuguese authorities. Although the Portuguese called upon the 
International Red Cross, Australia, and Macao to help with evacuation 
efforts, little could be done to ease the suffering of the people. On 
August 27, 1975, Pires and his remaining garrison withdrew to the is- 
land of Atauro, and for all practical purposes Portuguese control of 
Timor had ended after some 450 years. Indonesia offered to move in 
and restore order, but on September 1 Portugal rejected this proposal. 

The month of September saw a high level of diplomatic activity, 
mostly by Portugal in the person of Santos, but decisions could not be 
made as Portugal was undergoing a cabinet crisis. In October UDT and 
Apodeti, along with Kota and Trabalhista and under the tutelage of 
Indonesia, joined together in a coalition called Movimento Anti- 
comunista (MAC, Anti-Communist Movement) and announced their 
program—from Indonesian territory. 

Meanwhile Fretilin, seemingly in effective control of most of East 
Timor, ‘set up a “transitional administration,” and Indonesia com- 
plained of Fretilin attacks on Indonesian ‘Timor border villages. Indo- 
nesia’s Foreign Minister Adam Malik and Malaysia’s Prime Minister 
Tun Abdul Razak began issuing statements about Timor’s becoming 
a base for communist subversion. 

By the middle of October there were reports of bombardments 
from Indonesian warships at Balibé, Baucau, the second largest town 
in East ‘Timor, and at Atabae. However, MAC forces, heavily supported 
by Indonesian troops, had difficulty moving under these barrages. Cit- 
ing the lack of legal order from Portugal and the Indonesian bombard- 
ments (which resulted in the loss of Atabae to MAC), Fretilin an- 
nounced on November 28, 1975, the independence of East Timor from 
Portugal and renamed the territory the Republica Democratica de 
Timor Leste (Democratic Republic of East Timor). The new regime 
was denounced in Lisbon but recognized as a government by Mozam- 
bique, Guinea-Bissau, Sao-Tome and Principe, Cape Verde, Guinea, 
and Albania. China, Vietnam, and Angola all recognized Fretilin as the 
representative party of the East Timorese people. 

One day after Fretilin declared independence MAC declared East 
Timor a part of Indonesia. On December 1, 1975, Malik said that the 
solution to the Timor question now “lay on the field of battle.” And 
on December 7 Jakarta radio reported that Dili had been “liberated” 
by the “people’s resistance spearheaded by the Apodeti, UDT, Kota 


19 The Press (Christchurch), August 27, 1975. 
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and Trabalhista” and “supported by Indonesian volunteers.” ‘The In- 
donesian government claimed to have found it difficult to “prevent 
these volunteers from supporting their brothers in liberating Dili from 
oppression and Fretilin’s terror.”29 On the same day Portugal broke 
off diplomatic relations with Indonesia, accusing Jakarta of militar 
aggression against East Timor. 

In a letter dated December 7 Portugal informed the UN of the 
invasion and said, “In the present circumstances, Portugal is unable to 
restore peace in Timor or to ensure that the decolonization process is 
accomplished through peaceful and negotiated means” and urged a 
meeting of the Security Council. Discussions in the 13th Session of the 
Fourth Committee of the UN held on December 10 indicate that Indo- 
nesia tended to place blame on Portugal for not discharging its obliga- 
tions as administering power, for withdrawing to Atauro, and for leav- 
ing firearms to certain political parties, claiming that only Indonesia 
was there to ease the terror and famine and restore order. 

As a result of the December 7 Portuguese letter the UN Security 
‘Council met five times between December 15 and 22. In these debates 
Anwar Sani of Indonesia emphasized that when fighting broke out in 
East Timor, Portugal was unable to restore order, that local parties 
asked for Indonesian help (claiming that Apodeti, Kota, UDT, and 
‘Trabalhista—i.e., MAC—represented the majority of the people), that 
over 50,000 refugees had poured into Indonesian Timor, and that the 
potential of a prolonged civil war in East Timor would invite outside 
interference.21_ However, on December 22, 1975, the Security Council 
called on Indonesia to withdraw troops from East Timor and requested 
that a Special Representative of the Secretary-General be sent to assess 
the situation. Vittorio Winspeare Guicciardi, the Under-Secretary- 
General and Director-General of the UN Office at Geneva, was ap- 
‘pointed and arrived in Jakarta on January 15, 1976, on route to Timor. 

Meanwhile an East Timor radio station seized by pro-Indonesian 
forces said in a December 8 broadcast, “If you see where the Commu- 
nists are, you must show them to our Indonesian brothers who are 
here.” It promised to “tear out the liver” of Fretilin president do 
Amaral.?? Fretilin sources said the Indonesian invasion of Dili con- 
‘sisted of 2,000 Indonesian paratroopers and marines supported by 20 
warships and had resulted in over 500 casualties. Australian sources gave 
much higher figures.25 In his first interview after the Indonesian inva- 
sion, Malik admitted that Indonesian marines had been used in the 
initial operation but denied that Indonesian troops were still there, 
‘saying, “if we had our forces there, there would be no problem to with- 
‘draw them, but these are volunteers and it is up to them to withdraw.’’4 


20 Summary of World Broadcasts (BBC), December 4, 1975. 
21 UN Chronicle, January 1976, pp. 6-14. 

22 Financial Times (London), December 10, 1975. 

23 Guardian (Manchester), January 9, 1976. 

24 Reuter, December 12, 1975. 
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Throughout the rest of December and the first half of 1976 East 
Timor was a battleground. Reliable sources on the war are not im- 
mediately available. Indonesian reports are infrequent and not de- 
tailed. They usually claim complete control of the entire island and 
downplay the Fretilin resistance as a ragtail group of a few hundred 
- soldiers. One would suspect, however, that Indonesia was surprised by 
the stout resistance of Fretilin and considerably disappointed that 
MAC forces were not able to take over the territory with only token 
Indonesian help. ‘The ferocity of the initial Indonesian onslaught in 
Dili suggests that they had hoped for a quick knockout. In fact, they 
had to stage a second invasion on December 25. 

After their initial plans failed to materialize Indonesia and MAG 
moved quickly on political and military fronts. Oé-Ocussi Ambeno was 
officially incorporated into Indonesia in a ceremony in the Indonesian 
Timor capital of Kupang on December 15, 1975. On December 17 
MAC named Araújo of Apodeti as the Chief Executive Officer with a 
full mandate to govern the newly created Provisional Government of 
East ‘Timor.*5 In early January he presided over a ceremony on Atauro 
Island lowering the Portuguese flag and raising the red and white flag 
of Indonesia. Speaking in Baucau on January 8, 1976, Araujo declared 
that the future of East Timor lay with Indonesia. He reminded the. 
people that the island of ‘Timor was one and inseparable and. was lo- 
cated within the Indonesian Archipelago. He further said that since it 
was Clear that the people of East Timor wanted integration with Indo- 
nesia, it was not necessary to hold a plebiscite.2¢ The next day Malik 
left Jakarta for a brief visit to Dili. And a week later Malik also de- 
clared that since the Provisional Government of East ‘Timor had in- 
vited Indonesia to declare its sovereignty over the territory, there was 
no longer any need for an election to decide the future of East Timor. 
Malik said integration could be done simply by a presidential decision, 
a special session of the Indonesian Parliament, or by a people’s con- 
sultative assembly.?7 | 

In late January the Provisional Government of East Timor dis- 
solved the existing political parties, and merged them into an organiza- 
tion apparently called the Functional Corps of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. And in a letter that took effect on February 1, 1976, Araujo 
officially banned the formation of all political parties,2® thus ending 
the only period in modern history—about 20 months—when East 
‘Timor had experienced free political activity. 

The military picture remains unclear, but apparently Indonesian 
forces are not winning all the battles since official Indonesian reports 
have claimed the capture of the same towns at various different times, 
suggesting that Fretilin has been able to recapture territory. Indonesia 


25 Summary of World Broadcasts (BBC), December 17 and 30, 1975. 
26 Summary of World Broadcasts (BBC), January 10, 1976. 

27 Summary of World Broadcasts (BBC), January 15, 1976. 

28 Shown to me by diplomatic sources. 
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launched a major offensive in late December 1975 with 15,000 to 20,000 
troops from Java. They took Baucau in the north and attacked Liquica 
to the west of Dili. On December 29 Fretilin announced that Aileu, a 
Fretilin stronghold south of Dili, had fallen to Indonesian troops. Ac- 
cording to Horta, the Fretilin government then established headquar- 
ters in the mountain town of Ainaro.”° 

Australian intelligence analysts report that more than 450 Indo- 
nesian troops were killed in the first four weeks of the Indonesian in- 
vasion, and that the 15,000 to 20,000 Indonesian force failed to subdue 
large areas of East ‘Timor or to find and destroy the 3,000 or so Fretilin 
troops.*° Beginning in late January and continuing at least through 
May, Indonesia intensified its bombardments of coastal towns, especially 
along the southern coast at Suai, Betano, and Tiomar. In February, 
Indonesian troops apparently landed at Betano, took the town, and 
advanced toward Same, which has an airstrip. In March, Indonesia 
took Same and in April Lospalos in the eastern part of the Island. By 
July 1976, when East Timor was formally merged with Indonesia, the 
pro-Indonesian forces controlled the entire coastal area but not much 
of the interior highlands (see map). 

In February, da Cruz, then deputy chairman of the provisional 
government, said that about 60,000 persons had been killed in East 
‘Timor since August 1975.31 Although this figure may well be inflated, 
this admission by a member of the pro-Indonesian government trig- 
gered a major policy statement by Fretilin. In a letter to the President 
of the UN Security Council dated March 4, 1976, Horta cited reports 


. from Fretilin of the Indonesian use of napalm and biological warfare, 


saying “hundreds of people have died in the region of Lospalos as a 
consequence of the deployment of biological bombs which cause in- 
tense diarrhea and diseases as yet unidentified by Fretilin health au- 
thorities.” The letter claimed that as of March 1, three months after 
the Indonesian invasion, Fretilin held 80% of the territory and had 
the loyalty of 95% of the population, and “Indonesian forces control 
only town-centers, the small permanent populations of which either 
fled from the invaders or have been massacred.”°? Horta declared that 
Fretilin “will fight wherever we find support, and that includes Indo- 
nesian Timor, where there is tremendous reaction against the Javanese 
troops.’’33 

Throughout these activities a minor sideshow in the person of UN 
Special Representative Winspeare entertained the international legal 
community on the periphery of the action. In late January, under tight 
security, Winspeare visited towns in East Timor that the Indonesians 


. 29 Personal interview with José Ramos-Horta, March 6, 1976. 

30 Guardian (Manchester), January 10, 1976. 

31 New York Times, February 15, 1976. 

32 Letter dated March 4, 1976, shown to me by diplomatic sources. 
33 Personal interview with Horta, March 6, 1976. 
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had held for several months, such as Dili and Manatuto. Fretilin was 
anxious to have. Winspeare visit its territories, but the Australian gov- 


_ ernment first seized the Fretilin radio transmitter in Darwin, making 
.; communications difficult, and then refused on the grounds of safety 


to fly Winspeare to Fretilin-held territories of East Timor, though 
Fretilin then held four airstrips in Con on the northwest coast, and in 
Same, Suai, and Viqueque. 

The pro-Indonesian Provisional Government of East Timor also 
refused to guarantee the UN envoy’s safety to Fretilin territories. The 
Portuguese—still in the eyes of the UN the legal administrative author- 
ity in East Timor—had offered two corvettes, the Oliveira e Camo 
and the João Roby, along with a radio transmitter to make contact with 
Fretilin, but Malik warned that any ship carrying the UN envoy risked 
being sunk if it attempted to enter disputed areas of East ‘Timor.*4 In 


~ fact, Indonesia immediately bombarded all areas suggested by Fretilin 


as landing places for Winspeare. 

Australian Foreign Affairs Minister Andrew Peacock said that he 
deeply regretted that Winspeare had been unable to talk with Fretilin 
in their territories of East Timor,®> but claimed the mission was a 
success since Winspeare had met with Horta in Darwin. Answering 
questions at the Press Club in Canberra during a three-day visit to 
Australia ending February 11, UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim 
said that the UN had been presented with a “fait accompli” in East 
‘Timor. And in early March 1976 Winspeare returned to Geneva, and 


,, the remainder of the UN mission to New York City. It was reported 


Ca 


that Araújo had told Winspeare that the integration of East Timor 
with Indonesia was “already a tangible fact.” 

Meanwhile the war-goes on in East Timor. Fretilin radio is still 
monitored in Darwin. According to a report on May 21, 1976, Fretilin 
and Indonesian troops had clashed on the road between Ermera and 
Aileu, in the Ermera region itself, around Baucau, along the Indones- 
ian-East Timor border, and on the road between Same and Maubisse 
(see map). By mid-year, the Indonesian dry season (April-November) 
offensive apparently had resulted only in the capture of Atabae and 
Ermera,®6 and in some areas the Indonesian penetration of the interior 
of East Timor seems to be limited to the range of its naval guns. 

On the political front the Indonesian-sponsored Provisional Gov- 
ernment of East ‘Timor invited the 23 embassies in Jakarta to send ob- 
servers to a Peoples Assembly held in Dili on May 31. Only seven em- 
bassies accepted—New Zealand, Malaysia, Thailand, India, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, and Nigeria—and the absence of the United States, Japan, 
Australia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Papua New Guinea must 
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have been embarrassing for Indonesia. A June 1, 1976 report in the 
Washington Post expressed skepticism about the authenticity of the 
Peoples Assembly and said that the diplomats and journalists were al- 
lowed only three hours in East Timor and could not meet any of the 
28 representatives to the Assembly—which voted unanimously to re- 
quest integration with Indonesia. On July 17, 1976, President Suharto 
signed a bill incorporating East Timor into Indonesia, two days after 
the Indonesian parliament had passed the bill. 


International Response 


Reactions in Australia: The Australian government and some trade 
unions differed widely in their views of events in East Timor. The 
Labor government under former Prime Minister Gough Whitlam and 
the caretaker and the new conservative government installed in De- 
cember, both under Peacock, have avoided antagonizing their large 
neighbor to the north. A glance at the map showing Indonesia spread 
like an umbrella over Australia suggests that this timidity is probably 
well advised since Indonesia could conceivably easily harass Australia 
by banning Australian aircraft from Indonesian airspace. 

However, Australia’s policy of non-interference assumed a quick, 
silent Indonesian takeover—which did not occur. Instead ‘Timorese 
movements, especially Fretilin, stirred up Australian interest and sup- 
port, partly by reminding Australians that the Timorese had been in- 
strumental in stopping the Japanese just short of invading Darwin in 
World War II. The Australian press headlined the government’s timid- 
ity in dealing with Indonesia along with graphic stories of the brutal- 
ity of Javanese troops in East Timor. Indeed, casualties among 
Australian journalists themselves were high. It has been reported that 
the five Australian journalists killed in October 1975 in Balibo were 
executed by the UDT or by Indonesians after they had obtained evi- 
dence of Jakarta’s direct involvement. They were reported as acciden- 
tally killed; the bodies were burnt beyond recognition and were 
handed over to the Australian Embassy in Jakarta. The Australian 
government did not pursue the matter. 

In contrast some Australian trade unions supported Fretilin and 
and opposed Indonesian moves. In March 1975 the trade unions sent a 
delegation to East Timor to assess the situation. As early as August 
1975 the Waterside Workers’ Federation in Darwin refused to load the 
Timorese evacuee ship Macdili because of the likelihood of the cargo 
going to UDT. Perhaps in response to trade union pressures, the Labor 
government in August moved reconnaissance aircraft and long-range 
transport to an isolated World War II airstrip near Darwin, dispatched 
two destroyers from Perth to Timorese waters, and the Australian am- 
bassador in Jakarta warned Indonesia not to act prematurely.3? ‘These 
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moves, however, seem designed primarily for consumption by the 
Australian public. | 

Indeed, the Australian public was well aware of events in East 
Timor; in August and September 1975 about 2,500 refugees from East 
Timor flowed through Darwin. And in late October 1975 an Australian 
fact-finding mission of the Australian Council for Overseas Aid spent 
ten days in East Timor, reporting that Indonesian helicopters were 
guiding artillery attacks against Fretilin and that Indonesian soldiers 
had been captured in East Timor. The mission further reported that 
Fretilin effectively controlled East Timor.’® Finally, on October 30, 
1975, Don Willessee, Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Labor government, said in Parliament that the government condemned 
the use of armed force and objected to Indonesian intervention.®® ‘This 
was the first open criticism by the Australian government. But no fur- 
ther criticisms were forthcoming from the caretaker or the new govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, following the Indonesian takeover of Atabae, a meet- 
ing of national maritime unions in Sydney on November 27, 1975, 
banned all Indonesian-registered ships in Australia and any ships carry- 
ing war materials to Indonesia. Nevertheless, on December 1, 1975, 
the Australian government refused to recognize the newly formed 
Democratic Republic of East Timor under Fretilin. In reaction Horta 
said, “All Australia had to do was to warn the Indonesian Government 
against invading ‘Timor. It’s unbelievable that such a wealthy country 
as Australia has done so little.”4° And the president of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions said that the government should stop pro- 
viding military assistance to Indonesia. (It had promised to supply 
Indonesia with $26,000,000 worth of military equipment over the next 
three years.) Consequently the Metal Workers Union employed at the 
government aircraft factory in Melbourne banned all work on Sabre jet 
engines bound for the Indonesian air force. And as of mid-July 1976, 
the Postal Workers Union, the Seaman’s Union, and the National 
Waterside Workers Federation were still maintaining a ban on all 
goods and services to and from Indonesia. | 

One of the most explicit acts of the Australian government was the 
seizure on January 25, 1976, of the Fretilin radio transmitter in Dar- 
win, which was unlicensed but which had been in undisturbed opera- 
tion for seven weeks. It was seized at the time it was being used to try 
to arrange a visit by the UN envoy to Fretilin-held areas of East Timor. 
Tony Bello, the radio operator, said in a newspaper interview that he 
had spoken by radio to Winspeare in Jakarta on the night before and 
that Winspeare had said he was willing to meet Fretilin leaders and 
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asked whether it would be possible for an Australian pilot to fly him 
from Darwin to Fretilin East Timor. Bello was on his way to transmit 
the envoy’s message to Fretilin when he was stopped. The Australian 
Foreign Affairs Department claimed they were not informed about the 
pending seizure.#4 

Peacock repeatly said that he “deeply regretted” the course of 
events in Timor, but he made it clear that Australia would play no 
major role in the situation. Peacock, in refusing to risk Australian air- 
planes to fly Winspeare to Fretilin East Timor, said that since Portugal 
had legal control of East Timor, it should take responsibility for getting 
Winspeare there.** Nevertheless, trade union pressure apparently 
prompted Peacock on February 11, 1976, to blame former Prime Minis- 
ter Whitlam for the bloodshed in East ‘Timor. Also, Fretilin began 
using another radio transmitter again. According to Horta, the police 
are not expected to confiscate this one because to do so would cause 
trouble with the trade unions.43 Indeed, in mid-1976 the Australian 
government seemed to cool its attitude toward Indonesia, as indi- 
cated by its declining to send any diplomatic observers to the Peoples 
Assembly in Dili on May 31. 


Reactions in Indonesia: Hoadley discounts the possibility that an in- 
dependent East Timor could pose a threat to Indonesia, especially as a 
conduit for communism.** Nevertheless, this is the major reason the 
Indonesian government offered to its own people for the annexation of 
East ‘Timor. (It is true that if Portugal had recognized China, the Chi- 
nese communist government would have demanded the Republic of 
China’s [Taiwanese] Consul General office in Dili). Perhaps the clearest 
official Indonesian statement on East Timor is provided by a letter in 
the New York Times from Samsi Abdullah, Counselor of the Indo- 
nesian Embassy: “Indonesia has no territorial claim on Portuguese 
Timor (despite the fact that it 1s in the heart of Indonesian territory). 
... The Portuguese exploited their colony thoroughly; there is noth- 
ing left for Indonesia to ‘exploit.’ There is, however, much for Indo- 
nesia to give to a people that is ethnically and culturally Indonesian. 
Indonesia will not take over Portuguese ‘Timor but will accept integra- 

_’ tion, should the people of the area democratically, and without terror- 
ists’ guns pointed at their heads, choose this course.”45 

Indonesia emphasizes the cultural similarities between the two 
halves of the island, and Fretilin emphasizes the differences, pointing 
out that 450 years of different colonial histories have surely had their 
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impact and that Bahasa Indonesia is unknown in East Timor. The 
argument focuses on a matter of degree and unfortunately cannot be 
settled by any empirical measurement. The empirical situation is that 
for Indonesia the possibility of a protracted guerrilla war in East Timor 
must be repelling; in 1942 some 400 Australian commandoes, with 
‘Timorese support, pinned down more that 20,000 Japanese troops in 
these same mountains. And Indonesia already has its problems with 
secessionist movements in Sumatra, West Irian, and South Moluccas. 

This is the first time that Indonesia has seized territory outside 
the original Netherlands East Indies, and it may prove to be a long- 
term problem. Despite the discouraging effect that the Indonesian gov- 
ernment has on public debate there is apparently some Indonesian cri- 
ticism of the takeover of East ‘Timor. An article in the January 13, 1976, 
Daily Merdeka, for instance, charged that Jakarta had too quickly 
branded Fretilin as communist without considering that it might be 
nationalistic. 


Reactions in Southeast Asian and Pacific Nations: In the UN General 
Assembly vote deploring Indonesian actions, ‘Thailand and Malaysia 
voted with Indonesia while Singapore and Papua New Guinea ab- 
stained. Malaysia even broadcast support for the decision of Indonesia 
to send troops to East Timor.*¢ ‘The only official support for Fretilin 
came in the form of a letter of solidarity from Ton Duc Thang, presi- 
dent of Vietnam.*” 

The only other nation in the area that could conceivably support 
Fretilin is Papua New Guinea, which is having difficulties of its own, 
especially with secessionist movements in New Britain Island and 
copper-rich Bougainville Island. The Minister for Corrective Institu- 
tions Pita Lus denounced Indonesia’s intervention in East Timor as 
“imperialist expansion,” and asserted that the people in Irian Jaya, 
the Indonesian western part of the island of New Guinea, were living 
a nightmare under Javanese rule.48 On January 29, 1976, in Sydney 
Horta claimed, “Papua New Guinea is the next objective of Indo- 
nesia’s expansion after its virtual takeover of East ‘Timor. Fretilin 
troops in Timor have captured documents which prove Indonesia [is] 
behind the Bougainville secessionist movement and other civil unrest 
in Papua New Guinea.” 


Reactions Among World Powers: ‘The response to events in East ‘Timor 
in the U.S., China, and the Soviet Union has been rather muted. The 
U.S. typically has been accused of intervention through the CIA and 
the oil companies, but even the most radical critics have been able to 
do little else except place John Baker, an American executive of the 
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U.S. Oceanic Exploration Company, in Dili both at the time of the 
UDT split with Fretilin and during the UDT coup.5° A conspiracy 
theory is unconvincing here. It is a fact, however, that the invasion of 
East Timor by Indonesia commenced only twelve hours after President 
Gerald Ford had ended a two-day state visit to Jakarta. The White 
House said that President Suharto did not inform Ford of the impend- 
ing action in East Timor, but the invasion force was partly equipped 
with American weapons and a proposal for more military aid to Indo- 
nesia was pending in the U.S. Congress. Also, according to Jakarta 
radio, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger had assured Indonesia that 
the U.S. government would not recognize Fretilin’s proclamation of 
independence.®1 

On March 3, 1976, the U.S. House of Representatives did approve 
a $4.8 billion foreign aid authorization bill and in so doing voted down 
an amendment that sought to cut aid to Indonesia, both for its takeover 
of East Timor and the lack of civil rights in Indonesia. The amend- 
ment, by Tom Harkin of Iowa, would have eliminated the $19.4 mil- 
lion grant military assistance authorization to Indonesia, though this 
would still have left $23.1 in foreign military sales credits, $2 million 
in the Foreign Military Training Program, and $13 million in excess 
defense articles. Military assistance to Indonesia then is expected to 
increase in fiscal year 1976 to $57 million over the actual expenditure 
in fiscal year 1975 of $23.8 million. 

China condemned Jakarta in a December 9 article in the People’s 
Daily, saying, “The struggle of the people of East Timor for national 
liberation and independence is an integral part of the ‘third world’ 
people’s struggle against colonialism, imperialism, and hegemonism.”®2 
This tough stance is apparently a matter of principle since Peking has 
wanted to improve relations with Indonesia. Although it makes a dis- 
tinction between state-to-state ties and moral support for liberation 
struggles, China knows how warily Southeast Asian governments view 
Chinese support for subversive movements. Nevertheless, Chinese 
Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua gave a banquet in Peking on De- 
cember 19, 1975, for the delegation of the Democratic Republic of East 
Timor led by Rogerio Tiago de Fatima Lobato, head of the Fretilin 
armed forces. As for the Soviet Union, Pravda only expressed “concern” 
over the affair and support for Timorese self-determination—without 
openly denouncing Jakarta. 


Conclusions 


There are few heroes in this tale. Perhaps nothing would have 
prevented an eventual Indonesian takeover; it may be the inevitable 
continuation of Javanese expansion. However, the longer the Indo- 
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nesians would have had to. wait, the more powerful and legitimate 
would have become the East Timorese entity. If “wrong” steps were 
taken (for the East Timorese), it was the UDT leaders who took them. 
Ill-advised at best, self-destructive at worst, these leaders at first seemed 
to be playing a minor role in a situation controlled by Indonesians and 
‘their Apodeti cohorts. By May even former Apodeti leader Araújo had 
been replaced as head of the Provisional Government of East Timor 
by Tomodok, former Indonesian consul in Dili, and it was reported 
that former UDT leaders had been imprisoned.5? 

Nothing Portugal could have done would have redeemed its 450 
years of exploitation and neglect in East ‘Timor, but one might have 
reasonably expected some sort of act of gallantry from the new, rela- 
tively progressive government. Instead what was forthcoming was 
vacillation, favoritism to UDT, withdrawal, and finally inaction. 

At the end of its long, sad colonial adventure in Southeast Asia 
Portugal's only contribution was to fulfill the legal fiction of the 
hegemony of the nation-state—a concept strongly fostered by U.N. 
actions. So while Portugal had no power and all the responsibility, 
Australia and Indonesia, who had all the power but could conveniently 
evade “legal” responsibility, manipulated the situation to satisfy only 
their own internal needs. And Australia once again walked away from 
its obvious status as a major Southeast Asian power. 

Meanwhile the East ‘Timorese have disappeared into the bureau- 
cratic labyrinth that passes as the Republic of Indonesia. Under the 
modern concept of the nation-state, where only legal structures exist, 
not peoples, it seems doubtful that the world will ever again have an 
opportunity to closely examine the struggles and sufferings of the 
Timorese. 


53 Canberra Times, May 21, 1976. 
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CHINESE WORLD STRATEGY AND 
SOUTH ASIA: THE CHINA FACTOR IN 
INDO-PAKISTANI RELATIONS 


Mohammad Habib Sidky 


WHEN THE PAKISTANI ARMY under General Niazi sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the Indians in December 1971, the India- 
Pakistan War was officially terminated. As a direct outcome of the 
Pakistani defeat East Pakistan gained its independence and 75,000,000 
people found themselves with an independent, sovereign nation of 
their own—the People’s Republic of Bangladesh. The war itself had 
lasted for only twelve days, a period during which the armies of India 
surprised the world when, with creative military organization and 
strategy, they expeditiously vanquished a formidable enemy in a 
vigorous operation which was described as “an achievement reminis- 
cent of the German blitzkrieg across France in 1940.’ 

The war and the resultant emergence of a new Asian state was 
not only the most important event to transpire in South Asia since the 
inception of Pakistan, but it had a profound impact upon the sensitive 
arena of international affairs as well. Moreover, beyond the general 
regional ramifications of the developments born out of the clash be- 
tween two Third World nations, the individual global strategies of the 
great contemporary international powers, namely, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the People’s Republic of China (PRC), were by 
no means left unaffected. 

The war between India and Pakistan in 1971 was cause for much 
concern on the part of the Government of the PRC, which for most 
of the 1960s had nursed a steadily growing friendship with Pakistan 
while, for a number of reasons, China-India relations subsequent to 
the 1962 border flare-up between the latter two powers had undergone 
a process of virtual deterioration and collapse. By mid-1971, the future 
of the Indian subcontinent was at stake. The East Pakistan crisis which 
so violently culminated in the India-Pakistan War was a matter which 
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no nation could ignore, especially with regard to foreign policy con- 
siderations. Deeply involved in South Asia in one way or another 
throughout the preceding decade, China was swift in revealing its 
stand on the issue and, as in the case of the Indo-Pakistani war of 1965, 
the PRC had once again come forth in support of the Pakistani posi- 
tion. : 

In 1971, however, the situation was somewhat different. The East 
Pakistan crisis, it seems, clearly carried with it a number of questions 
of important international consequence: alien intervention, military 
ageression, separatism, the controversy over the Bangladesh movement 
as a struggle for national liberation, etc. Issues such as these had a 
notable impact on the formulation, operation, extent and nature of 
Chinese policy in the 1971 Indo-Pakistani dispute. 

Since the reappearance of the PRC in the arena of international 
diplomacy following the turbulent period of isolation from world af- 
fairs known as the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, China has 
emerged as an important factor in the India-Pakistan dialogue. More 
important, Peking’s attitude towards the developments in South Asia 
in the 1970s reveals the essence of Chinese world strategy, a strategy 
which may very well affect the political destinies of millions of people 
throughout the world. 


The China-India-Pakistan Triangle, 1960—1970 


The very cordial relations which had existed between the govern- 
ments of the PRC and India for most of the 1950s based on the famous 
“Five Principles of Peaceful Co-Existence” underwent a process of 
rapid deterioration, and by 1959 it had become quite obvious that a 
state of hostility and estrangement was to become the dominant motif 
of Sino-Indian relations for quite some time to come. 

An assortment of developments and issues were responsible for 
the intense amplification of Sino-Indian differences in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s: (1) Indian sympathies in the matter of Tibetan au- 
tonomy and the granting of asylum to the fleeing Dalai Lama, his gov- 
ernment and thousands of followers; (2) the China-India boundary dis- 
pute, military friction and the resultant Chinese attack in the autumn 
of 1962; (3) Sino-Indian rivalry for leadership in the Third World; 
(4) closer relations and cooperation between India and the United 
States as well as improved Indo-Soviet relations; (5) the more recent 
appearance, in the words of one writer, of an “important difference of 
opinion regarding the proper basis for agreement and cooperation 
among the nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America—that is, Chinese 
sponsored anti-imperialism versus Indian-backed nonalignment.”? Each 
of these and other factors no doubt played an important role in the 
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breakdown of harmonious diplomatic communication between Peking 
and New Delhi. 

On the other hand, relations between China and Pakistan greatly 
improved during the decade of Ayub Khan’s presidency (1959-1969). 
‘The ascension of Ayub Khan to power in Pakistan, as a direct outcome 
of a military coup d’etat in October 1958, found Pakistan, which had 
been a vital part of political-military pacts, agreements and alliances 
(such as SEATO and CENTO), beginning to move away from the orbit 
of the Western world, especially the United States. With Ayub Khan 
came the normalization of Sino-Pakistani relations and the establish- 
ment of close ties with Peking based on a strong friendship constructed 
within the framework of the principles of Third World solidarity.’ 

Within a relatively brief span of time intense cooperation culmi- 
nated in the consolidation of close relations between China and Pakis- 
tan. The signing of a border agreement in 19634 commemorated the 
genesis of an era of mutual understanding and cooperation on all di- 
mensions of Sino-Pakistani affairs—diplomatic, economic, cultural—a 
trend which to the greater extent persists into the 1970s. Such a rela- 
tionship was augmented by a variety of significant factors. One of the 
most important elements in the evolvement of diplomatic relations 
between China and Pakistan is geographic proximity. Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto wrote in 1969 that “China is Pakistan’s neighbour and it is 
essential for us to maintain good relations with all our neighbours on 
the basis of friendship and equality.”5 Furthermore, China and Pakistan 
are not only contiguous to each other, they share India as a common 
hostile neighbor. China’s moral and material support has clearly been 
a great asset to the Government of Pakistan in its policies towards 
India. For Peking, a close relationship with Pakistan provided the 
ideal counterbalance to the anti-Chinese feelings that had become 
prevalent in New Delhi throughout the 1960s. 

Moreover, China’s ideological differences with the Soviet Union 
and the U.S., amplified by the interests and influence of the two super- 
powers in Asia, presented itself as an incentive for working towards 
better Sino-Pakistani understanding. Soviet and American military as- 
sistance to India in the 1960s was cause for much alarm in both Pakis- 
tan and the PRC 
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Additionally, since Pakistan was quite active in the Third World 
“cause” and was also one of the most populous Muslim countries of 
the world in 1971, a China-Pakistan friendship held many possible ad- 
vantages for the PRC in the pursuance of Maoist global objectives. 
Aside from ideological justifications, however, China’s support for Pak- 
istan was and is well within the interests of the Peking leadership from 
the pragmatic viewpoint. Under the present regional political config- 
uration, the continued existence of an independent Pakistan is desirable 
to Peking in terms of China’s territorial security calculations in proxi- 
mate Chinese regions. Thus, within this context as well it would not be 
dificult to understand why the Chinese Government assured Pakistan 
of China’s support for the safeguarding of Pakistani independence and 
integrity several times throughout the 1960s. 

Pakistan in turn welcomed Chinese support with considerable 
gratitude. The relationship which evolved between the two govern- 
ments caused much concern in India, where such developments were 
perceived by many as providing the basis for Sino-Pakistani collusion 
directed against Indian security and stability." 

Such then, in brief, were the major aspects of the China-India- 
Pakistan triangle in the decade preceding the outbreak of the 1971 
India-Pakistan War. In 1971 the PRC’s policy of support for the Pakis- 
tani position came at a time when Peking had reappeared upon the 
international diplomatic scene with a new view of the world. Indeed, 
one of the most important repercussions of the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution was in its impact upon the foreign relations of the 
PRC. China’s behavior in the East Pakistan crisis and its attitude 
towards South Asia in the years following have revealed the essence of 
Chinese interest in that region as perceived in Peking. 


China and the 1977 India-Pakistan War 


Perhaps the most important official document relating to the na- 
ture of Peking’s position in the East Pakistan crisis was Premier Chou 
En-lai’s message to the Pakistani President, General Yahya Khan, in 
the second week of April 1971. The Premier’s message, which for the 
first time officially disclosed the Chinese Government’s attitude towards 
the explosive situation brewing in South Asia, came more than six 
months prior to the outbreak of the war itself. Chou En-lai’s letter as- 
sured the Government of Pakistan of China’s full support. 


Stresses and Strains,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 42, No. 2, New York, January 1964. 
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An analysis of Chou En-lai’s letter centers on several important 
points concerning Peking’s official interpretation of events in East 
Pakistan at the time of the crisis. First, Chou En-lai stressed that the 
unification of the land and people of East and West Pakistan “are the 
basic guarantees” for the construction of a prosperous and strong Pakis- 
tani nation. Second, the Chinese Premier referred to the separatist 
movement in East Pakistan as “a handful of persons” whose desire was 
“to sabotage the unification of Pakistan.” Having relegated the Bangla- 
desh movement to the level of a hoodlum-type rebellion characterized 
by reactionism, Chou maintained that the “broad masses of people” 
had no leanings whatsoever in the direction of separatism. Third, 
Premier Chou En-la1 charged in the second paragraph that the Indian 
Government was guilty of “gross interference” and exploitation of 
Pakistan’s domestic affairs. Fourth, the Chinese leader accused the 
superpowers of meddling in the internal problems of Pakistan and of 
collusion with India in their joint effort to exploit the Third World. 
Fifth, the Chinese Government emphasized that it perceived the situa- 
tion as a purely domestic, internal affair of Pakistan and as a problem 
which Pakistani leaders could solve without external interference. 
Sixth, Chou assured Pakistan of China’s support in the event the “State 
sovereignty and national independence” of Pakistan might be threat- 
ened: by the aggression of the Indian “expansionists.’’§ 

It is important to note, however, that from April until the out- 
break of war in December, Chinese statements on the events in East 
Pakistan were most notable for their absence. Peking seemingly en- 
gaged in a policy of restraint vis-a-vis the East Pakistan developments 
by avoiding unnecessary comment until, under compulsion of the 
growing war crisis, there remained no other alternative but the voicing 
of strong verbal support for the Pakistani position. But what Peking 
did say during these months implied its tacit support for the Yahya 
Khan government’s response to the crisis while denouncing Indian, 
Soviet, and American interference. On May 11, for instance, an edi- 
torial in Jen-min Jih-pao condemned Moscow and Washington for 
“working in close co-ordination with the Indian reactionaries to 
crudely interfere in the internal affairs of Pakistan” and stressed that 
“the relevant measures taken by President Yahya Khan in connection 
with the present situation in Pakistan are the internal affairs of Pakis- 
tan, in which no country should or has the right to interfere.” 

The conclusion of a Soviet-Indian treaty in August 1971 resulted 
in the augmentation of Russian shipments of military equipment to 
India, one of several developments which were cause for a great deal 
of alarm in Pakistan. While Soviet arms supplies to India increased, 
the U.S. had ordered a halt to all American shipments of military sup- 
plies and equipment to Pakistan on March 25, 1971, a dilemma which 
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the Pakistanis protested would only further broaden the dangerous 
military imbalance in India’s favor. Moreover, the massive Indian mili- 
tary build-up along the India-East Pakistan border sustained the tense 
atmosphere in Pakistan and was intensified by the aggrandizement of 
Indian-supported guerilla activities.® 

Yahya Khan’s decision to send a delegation to Peking in Novem- 
ber under the leadership of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, then, was only to be 
expected under the pressure of such circumstances. Pakistan was clearly 
in need of strong support, of the kind which Peking had furnished to a 
certain extent in the 1965 Indo-Pakistani clash. Acting Foreign Minis- 
ter Chi Peng-fei welcomed the Bhutto delegation with a reaffirmation 
of the Chinese position as had been outlined by Chou’s earlier letter 
to Yahya Khan. In his speech, Chi Peng-fei stated that the secessionists 
were only a handful of persons while “the broad masses of Pakistan are 
patriotic and want to safeguard their national unity and oppose in- 
ternal split and outside interference.”1° 

Interestingly enough, Chi Peng-fei did not repeat Chou En-lai’s 
earlier charge that the U.S. was in collusion with India, nor was any 
mention made of American imperialism. This, however, was in a sense 
hardly surprising since President Nixon was due to arrive in Peking 
within a few short months and a new phase of Sino-American relations 
was apparently on the verge of creation. The Acting Foreign Minister 
stated that China’s precept was that issues of contention between na- 
tions should be resolved through negotiation rather than by force and 
violence. Although no solid agreements were reached at the end of the 
Bhutto delegation’s visit to Peking, still China once again was reported 
by Pakistani sources to have promised support in the event of an Indian 
attack on Pakistan.14 

The India-Pakistan War officially began when the Indian Army 
crossed the international boundary into East Pakistan on December 3, 
1971. China’s declarations of support for Pakistan as well as its de- 
nunciation of Soviet-Indian collusion intensified throughout the ensu- 
ing period of Indo-Pakistani confrontation. Peking vehemently at- 
tacked the Soviet Union, accusing Moscow of supporting Indian ‘‘mili- 
tary provocation” and “subversive activities’ towards the state of 
Pakistan.!2 Peking’s accusations incessantly collated and drew parallels 
with India’s position in 1971 to the latter’s “subversive” activities in 
Kashmir and Tibet in the previous decade. The Soviet Union, on the 


9 See, for example, “The Mukhti Fauj is Still Fighting,” The Economist, Lon- 
don, July 10, 1971, p. 34; and “The Bengal Pressure Builds Up on Mrs. Gandhi,” 
The Economist, July 17, 1971, p. 25. 

10 For the text of Chi Peng-fei’s speech see Peking Review, November 12, 1971, 


11 On separate occasions prior to the war, Yahya and Bhutto had both spoken 
of the strong possibilities of Chinese armed intervention in response to an Indian 
attack of Pakistan. See Dawn, Karachi, November 13, 1971, and November 9, 1971. 

12 See NCNA commentary in Dawn, December 6, 1971. 
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other hand, was spoken of by Teng Hsiao-ping and other Chinese lead- 
ers as the power which occupied its “ally,” Czechoslovakia, “and insti- 
gated the war to dismember Pakistan.’’48 

The floor of the United Nations General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council was quickly transformed into a hub of Chinese protest 
on behalf of Pakistan. Clearly, the harsh Sino-Soviet dialogue in the 
UN during the war blatantly displayed the significant influence of the 
by-now traditional Sino-Soviet dispute upon the PRC’s support for 
Pakistan. The Soviet Union’s recurrent use of its veto power in the 
U.N. while sedulously “encouraging New Delhi to occupy the territory 
of another State,” was described as a tactic designed to allow the In- 
dians the necessary time to present to the world a fait accompli, that 
is, an occupied East Pakistan.14 

The immense dangers posed by the possible disintegration of a 
united Pakistan bolstered the Chinese condemnation of Moscow and 
Peking’s stringent efforts to “expose” the Soviets and to debase Soviet 
prestige in the Third World. Thus, one of the obvious advantages of 
the India-Pakistan War for China was indeed along the lines of the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, for circumstances provided Peking with the op- 
portunity to attack Soviet “‘social-imperialism” for the benefit of a 
massive international audience. 

It would not be incorrect to suggest that one of the most impor- 
tant Chinese displays of support for Pakistan came in the form of a 
draft resolution by the Chinese representation at the UN, the contents 
of which consisted of a strong disapprobation and condemnation of 
“the Indian Government’s acts of creating a so-called Bangla Desh and 
of subverting, dismembering, and commiting aggression against Pakis- 
tan,” a plea to all nations for the international support of the Pakis- 
tanis “in their just struggle to resist Indian aggression,” and a mutual 
troop disengagement and withdrawal.® 

Resolutions adopted by the UN General Assembly on December 
7, 1971 and by the Security Council on December 21, 1971 called for 
an immediate end to the war and troop withdrawals on both sides.16 
Although China voted for the resolutions, Huang Hua, the PRC repre- 
sentative to the Security Council expressed the displeasure of his coun- 
try over the failure of the resolutions to make any note of Indian ag- 
gression and any call for the support of Pakistan.17 


13 “Chairman of Delegation of People’s Republic of China Teng Hsiao-ping’s 
Speech at Special Session of U.N. General Assembly,” Peking Review, Supplement 
to No. 15, April 12, 1974, p. 2. 

14 Le Monde (English language edition), Paris, December 11, 1971, p. 13. 

15 For the text of the draft resolution, see “Documents $/10421, China: Draft 
Resolution,” Security Council Official Records, 26th Year, Supplement for October, 
November and December 1971, United Nations, New York, 1972, p. 92; also, Peking 
Review, December 10, 1971, p. 10. 

16 See Resolution #307 in Security Council Official Records, op. cit. 

17 For Huang Hua’s speech to the Security Council, see Peking Review, Decem- 
ber 10, 1971, pp. 7-8. 
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In Chinese policy Pakistan found all the verbal and moral support 
it needed and needless to say within this context Peking was very forth- 
coming, taking every opportunity to attack and criticize the Indians 
and the Soviets. China’s final statement of support for Pakistan came 
on December 16, 1971, the day General Niazi surrendered to the In- 
dians. A quick glance at the Chinese statement will readily reveal that 
Peking was not aware of the Pakistani surrender at the time it was 
issued. In any case, the statement was an extremely powerful attack on 
Indian-Soviet collusion: 


The Soviet Government has played a shameful role in this war of ag- 
gression launched by India against Pakistan. The whole world has 
clearly seen that it is the back-stage manager of the Indian expansion- 
ists. For many years, the Soviet Government has energetically been 
fostering the Indian reactionaries and abetting India in its outward 
expansion.18 


The Chinese position in this particular statement conformed to 
the greater extent with other official Chinese proclamations and dec- 
Jarations related to the issue in concern. Throughout the duration of 
the East Pakistan crisis and the ensuing war the theme remained the 
same. However, in the final statement the PRC for the first time rec- 
ognized the existence of a serious refugee problem in East Pakistan: 


As for the question of the return of the East Pakistan refugees to their 
homeland, it should, and can only, be settled by India and Pakistan 
through consultation, and it is absolutely unjustifiable to resort to 
force.19 


Maintaining that Pakistan was willing “to seek a political solution 
to the East Pakistan question in a spirit of understanding and coopera- 
tion,” China emphasized the importance of finding a settlement 
through negotiations rather than conflict. Bangladesh was described as 
a “puppet regime” which was “inserted into East Pakistan by armed 
force;” the Soviet Union was charged with increasing arms shipments 
to India in order to “bolster and pep up” the Indian aggression. The 
Chinese statement made note of Moscow’s intention to convert India 
into a sub-superpower, to “further strengthen its control over India 
and thereby proceed to contend with the other superpower [i.e., the 
U.S.] for hegemony” in Asia, and characterized the Indian invasion as 
“precisely a repetition on the South Asian subcontinent of the 1968 
Soviet invasion and occupation of Czechoslovakia.” Furthermore, Pe- 
king went on to protest once more the Soviet conduct at the United 
Nations: 


18 “Statement of the Government of the People’s Republic of China, December 
16, 1971,” Peking Review, December 17, 1971. 

19 Ibid. Neither Chi Peng-fei’s speech to the Pakistani delegation in November 
nor Chou En-lai’s message to Yahya Khan in the previous April made any reference 
to the existence of the refugee problem in East Pakistan. 
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What makes people particularly indignant is that the representative of 
the Soviet Government in the U.N. Security Council has time and again 
used the veto to obstruct the cease-fire and troop withdrawal which are 
desired by the overwhelming majority of countries and the people all 
over the world.20 


The most striking feature of the Chinese statement was that quite 
unlike previous statements, it openly referred to the question of ma- 
terial assistance for Pakistan: 


The Chinese Government and people firmly support the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment in their struggle against aggression, division, and subversion; 
we are not only doing this politically, but will continue to give them 
material assistance,?1 


Chou En-lai reacted to the fall of Dacca by stating that it was an event 
which marked the commencement of “endless strife” on the subconti- 
nent and the beginning of India’s ultimate defeat.22 Similar statements 
which followed reflected the consistency of China’s attitude in spite of 
the changed situation on the subcontinent. 

Such, then, was the general pattern of political and moral support 
for Pakistan to which China adhered in 1971. Chinese support was not 
circumscribed to mere verbal declarations—its material assistance to 
Pakistan was of significant consequence, especially in light of the dis- 
continuance of American military shipments in March 1971. Given the 
diplomatic background of Sino-Pakistani relations the Chinese source 
clearly provided Pakistan with one politically logical alternative to 
the United States.® 

Apparently, a step-up in Chinese military aid to Pakistan started 
long before the war. In the period from 1966 until the outbreak of the 
East Pakistan crisis in 1971 China had served as a main source of arms 
for Pakistan.*4 British sources reported that prior to the Indian inva- 
sion over one hundred Chinese trucks per day were transporting mili- 
tary supplies to West Pakistan.?5 Moreover, a Pakistani military spokes- 
man revealed in November 1971 that the PRC had dispatched 200 mili- 
tary instructors to Pakistan for the purpose of training Pakistani troops 


20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Peking Review, December 24, 1971, p. 9. 

23 President Yahya Khan responded to a question on Chinese military assistance 
in this manner: “We will get all the weapons and ammunition we need, (every as- 
sistance, short of physica] intervention). We get some things free and pay for others. 
But Chinese terms are so easy—25-year credit, interest free. Last year when I was 
in Peking I negotiated $200 million worth of conomic aid for our five-year plan 
with no interest.” See “A Talk with Pakistan’s President Yahya Khan,” Newsweek, 
November 8, 1971, p. 53. 

24 According ‘to American observers in Pakistan, in the five year period from 
1961 to 1966, Peking had contributed over $130 million worth of military equipment 
and supplies. See United States Information Service News, Karachi, February 9, 1972, 


25 See The Daily Telegraph, London, April 28, 1971 and June 1, 1971; also, 
The Guardian (Editorial), Manchester, April 22, 1971. 
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for guerilla warfare.?6 According to another source, in the final week of 
the war China supplied Pakistan with in excess of 200,000 rounds of 
anti-aircraft and tank ammunition.2? The Indian Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analyses at New Delhi has estimated free Chinese arms aid 
to Pakistan in 1971-72 to be comprised of infantry and artillery supplies 
for two army divisions, 225 T-59 tanks, one squadron of Il-28 bombers, 
4 squadrons of MIG-19 interceptors, “an unspecified number of river- 
boats and coasters,” and Chinese assistance in the construction of two 
major ordnance factories.?8 


The Post-War Period—China and South Asia Since 1971 


It was puzzling for some who had observed the PRC’s position in 
the 1971 India-Pakistan War to discern the rationale behind Peking’s 
extension of moral and material support to Pakistan rather than to the 
Bangladesh movement. After all, was not China a self-proclaimed rev- 
olutionary power which had time and time again advocated revolution- 
ary wars of liberation and had consistently pledged its support for 
oppressed peoples everywhere in their struggles for self-determination 
and independence? Why did China, therefore, contradict the very prin- 
ciples for which it stood by backing the Pakistani Government against 
the “war of liberation” raging in East Pakistan? 

A quick review of Chinese statements and announcements of the 
period will immediately show that the Bangladesh movement failed to 
_ secure the endorsement of the PRC for the simple reason that Chinese 
leaders did not regard it as a “war of liberation” or as guerilla resis- 
tance by East Pakistani peasants and workers. Rather, in the words of 
Premier Chou En-lai, it was a separatist movement perpetrated by a 
small group of persons “who want to sabotage the unification of Pakis- 
tan.” The following paragraph from a statement issued by Peking best 
depicts the official Chinese perception of the nature of the war: 


The Chinese Government and people consistently oppose imperialism, 
expansionism, colonialism and neo-colonialism and firmly support the 
people of all countries in their just struggle in defense of their state 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and against foreign aggression, 
subversion, interference, control and bullying. The war between India 
and Pakistan is a struggle between aggression and anti-agegression, be- 
tween division and anti-division, between subversion and anti- 
subversion.29 


26 Dawn, November 25, 1971, p. 1. 

27 New Times, No. 2, Moscow, January 1972, p. 10. 

28 See Major-General D. K. Palit, The Lightning Campaign, Thompson Press 
(India) Ltd., New Delhi, 1972, pp. 162-163. 

29 “Statement of the Government of the People’s Republic of China, December 
16, 1971,” op. cit. 
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Indeed, China-Pakistan relations had been built in principle upon 
the philosophy of the Five Principles of Peaceful Co-Existence and the 
ten tenets of Bandung. In Peking’s view, the situation in East Pakistan 
was purely an internal affair which could only be resolved by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan alone and did not warrant foreign interference. 
China repeatedly pressed for a diplomatic resolution of the problem 
and in accordance with the Five Principles demonstrated that, unlike 
India, the PRC would not interfere in the domestic affairs of Pakistan, 

China’s support for Pakistan was no doubt influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by the continuing Sino-Soviet dispute and past Sino- 
Indian problems. Evidently, Peking denounced the Bangladesh move- 
ment as a separatist uprising that was morally and materially encour- 
aged and supported by an aggressive imperialist foreign power (India) 
which strived for the dismemberment of Pakistan. This in itself ren- 
dered any remote possibility for Peking’s support of the secessionists in 
East Pakistan as inconceivable. 

On pragmatic grounds, the emergence of a new sovereign state out 
of an old East Pakistan, a state which might be prone to succumb to a 
dominant Soviet influence, together with an expanding Soviet naval 
presence in the Indian ocean in 1971, constituted a significant poten- 
tial threat to Chinese security, especially in the relevant frontier re- 
gions. The feasibility of such an environment probably entailed a not- 
able impact on the formulation and operation of Chinese policy and 
action. One of the most important factors providing further incentive 
for the Chinese support of Pakistan was the signing of the Soviet- 
Indian treaty in August 1971, an agreement which was conducive to 
the intensification of Soviet military and economic assistance to India. 

The provisional boundary agreement concluded between China 
and Pakistan in 1963 had defined a portion of the southern Chinese 
borders in the region near Kashmir. An Indian occupation of Kashmir 
would have raised once again the question of the Chinese frontiers. 
Reports from Soviet sources of Chinese troop movements along its 
southern borders?? could perhaps be interpreted as a vestige of Chinese 
concern for the maintenance of its security in these regions. Within 
this context, then, Peking’s support for Pakistan can be understood as 
well. That China had promised to intervene militarily if Kashmir was 
threatened, according to Pakistani representatives at the UN, provides 
further documentation for the support of such a line of argument. 

Although China protested alleged border violations committed by 
Indian troops in two official notes to the Government of India,®4 the 
warnings failed to bring any pressure on India and were not effective 


30 See, for example, New Times, Moscow, No. 52, December 1971, p. 9. 
' 81See the full text of the two notes of protest in Peking Review, December 24, 
1971, p. 4 and December 31, 1971, p. 4. 
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whatsoever. These protests were untimely and considerably -milder 
than Peking’s well-timed, harsh remonstration of 1965 which had 
threatened India with “grave consequences.”8? Reemerging upon the 
international arena of diplomacy after a period of self-withdrawal 
from global affairs during the Cultural Revolution, China in 1971 was 
determined to move cautiously and along sure grounds as it adjusted 
to a changed global environment. 

The support of the PRC for Pakistan in 1971, then, was of a some- 
what limited nature. However, China did provide the Government of 
Pakistan with the moral support which, under the circumstances, was 
desperately needed. Not only did China act as a defender of Pakistan 
and work to rally world opinion for the latter, but it also provided, at 
least to a certain extent, material assistance which was vital at a time 
when other sources had become inaccessable. 

The Afghanistan coup d'etat led by Mohammad Daoud in July 
1973 has been conducive to the development of a geopolitical configura- 
tion on the South Asian subcontinent the inevitable outcome of which 
appears to be no less than the further consolidation of Sino-Pakistani 
ties. With the new Afghan regime came the revival of the Afghanistan- 
Pakistan dispute over the tribal territories known as “Pashtunistan,” 
and Kabul’s charge that the Durand Line (the present frontier demar- 
cation between the two states) is an illegitimate boundary not recog- 
nized by the Afghans. The Daoud government’s alleged pro-Soviet in- 
clinations and traditional Indo-Afghan political amity (stimulated by 
a common hostility towards Pakistan) has led to the emergence of what 
some observers define as the beginnings of a Moscow-Kabul-New Delhi 
axis. In light of Kabul’s irredentist attitude towards its neighbor and 
the close Indo-Soviet alliance, the PRC has accordingly verbalized its 
support for Pakistan against external aggression on several occasions 
since the 1971 India-Pakistan War.33 The fear of increasing Soviet in- 
fluence over Afghanistan and India, Pakistan’s two neighbors, espe- 
cially since the Afghani coup, has no doubt been a crucial factor in 
bringing Pakistan and the PRC closer together in recent years. 

From 1971 until the lifting of the American arms embargo to Pak- 
istan in the spring of 1975, the PRC was the sole major source of mili- 
tary supplies for the exhausted Pakistani armed forces. In the period 
from the end of the war to the beginning of 1974 the PRC supplied 
Pakistan with close to $300,000,000 worth of military equipment.*4 

Subsequently, Peking has moved to rapidly augment the scope of 


32 Peking Review, December 24, 1965, pp. 9-13. 

33 See, for example, Premier Chou En-lai’s speech at a banquet given in honor 
of Madame Bhutto on February 20, 1973, Peking Review, February 23, 1973, p. 6; 
The Chinese Foreign Minister’s remarks during his visit to Pakistan in June 1973, 
ibid., June 29, 1973, p. 17; and the Chinese Representative’s statement to the UN 
General Assembly on October 2, 1973, ibid., October 5, 1973, p. 12. 

34 According to The Washington Post, January 21, 1974. 
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Sino-Pakistani relations. The mutual exchange of diplomatic, cultural, 
economic and military delegations at regular intervals is a reflection of 
intense desires on both sides favoring strong ties. Peking’s interest in 
the economic development of Pakistan has been evidenced by signifi- 
cant Chinese participation in various developmental projects and a 
notable number of generous grants and loans to Pakistan. Moreover, 
Sino-Pakistani trade in the post-war period can be accurately described 
as flourishing and has led to increased Chinese involvement in Pakistan 
in the commercial dimension of affairs. 

Conforming with its policy of support for Pakistan, China with- 
held recognition of the Mujib government and the new state of Bang- 
ladesh. The mid-August 1975 coup d’etat in Bangladesh which resulted 
in the assassination of President Mujib and the collapse of his regime 
has brought about a drastic alteration in the diplomatic correlation of 
China-Pakistan-India affairs. ‘The new regime in Bangladesh is reputed 
to be inclined in the direction of the West, quite unlike the Mujib 
government whose leanings were clearly pro-Indian and, to the irrita- 
tion of Peking, profusely pro-Soviet. 

China’s reaction to the coup in Dacca was swift and predictable. 
Peking officially recognized the new regime with great expediency. On 
October 4, 1975, China and Bangladesh established diplomatic rela- 
tions, a development which Peking looks upon as a major Soviet 
setback in South Asia. A Renmin Ribao editorial of October 8, 1975, 
expressed China’s perception of the situation on the subcontinent: 


Recently the Governments of Bangladesh and Pakistan have, after 
friendly negotiations decided on the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions at the ambassadorial level between the two countries. We welcome 
the decision. We are convinced that the existence of a Bangladesh which 
firmly defends state sovereignty and national independence and pursues 
a genuinely non-aligned policy will surely be conducive to safeguarding 
peace and security in the South Asian subcontinent and in Asia.36 


In early 1976, a startling turn in Indian foreign policy may have 
been the initial stage of a significant shift in the international political 
configuration on the South Asian subcontinent. India’s External Affairs 
Minister, Y. B. Chavan, disclosed in a report to parliament on April 15 
that New Delhi had taken the initiative to propose the normalization of 
Sino-Indian ties. Announcing the appointment of K. R. Narayanan as 
India’s Ambassador to Peking, Chavan stated that Peking had conveyed 
it’s agreement to the Indian Government and was expected to send an 


35 The agreement establishing diplomatic relations between the Bangladesh 
and the PRC was signed in New York by Chinese Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua 
and Abu Sayeed, Foreign Minister of Bangladesh. See “China and Bangladesh 
Establish Diplomatic Relations,” Peking Review, October 10, 1975, p. 5. 

36 For the text of the editorial see Peking Review, October 10, 1975. 
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Ambassador to New Delhi. Moreover, within four days of the an- 
nouncement that diplomatic ties with the Chinese were being restored. 
at the ambassadorial! level in the immediate future, it was reported that 
Prime Minister Gandhi had indicated India’s willingness to discuss the 
resumption of relations with Pakistan as well, an offer which Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto hastily accepted. In a joint communique issued on May 14 
after three days of negotiations, India and Pakistan agreed to resume 
diplomatic relations, severed in 1971 as a consequence of the war over 
Bangladesh, and to restore air and rail links, overflights, and overland 
trafic between the two countries, 

Although New Delhi denied any direct connection between India’s 
surprising new diplomatic offensive toward each of its two neighbors, 
Mrs, Gandhi's friendly overtures in the direction of Peking and Islam- 
abad may have been designed to create a new mood of amity in Asia, 
reviving the image of India as an exponent of world harmony and 
peace and reestablishing New Delhi as a leader of the Third World. 

The terms of the Sino-Indian “detente,” however, were probably 
Peking’s decision.” Consequently all this raises a number of questions 
of considerable importance for which time alone will provide answers. 
Was it a successful manifestation of the Chinese objective to effectively 
counter Soviet influence in Asia? On the other hand, the mending of 
fences between New Delhi and Peking could be useful to Mrs. Gandhi, 
in her new authoritarian role, in dealing with the numerous and 
pressing domestic difficulties which confront her in the wake of the 
internal political upheavals of 1975 that resulted in the imprisonment 
of thousands of her opponents. The existence of peaceful frontiers to 
the north and to the east would certainly be of significant value in any 
such efforts on the part of the Indian Government. Further, the desire 
to improve relations with China and Pakistan is clearly an indication 
of Mrs, Gandhi’s determination to diversify her international ties, and 
signals India’s own bid to display its independence from Moscow. It is 
not illogical to surmise that India’s new attitude evoked Moscow’s 
displeasure. The existence of the USSR as the only superpower main- 
taining close and friendly relations with India is, from the Soviet view- 
point, a far more favorable situation. ‘The multilateral implications are 
indeed quite profound, possessing the potentiality to radically alter the 
political correlation in Asia as well as have a serious impact on the 
world balance of power. 

On the bilateral] level of affairs, the resumption of Sino-Indian and 
Indo-Pakistani ties may eventually lead to a series of new economic and 


3T On a number of occasions since 1969, India had made overtures to Peking 
for the normalization of relations. China’s response had been to suggest that since 
it was India that had first withdrawn its ambassador in 1962, it should also be first 
in appointing an ambassador to Peking. This had not been acceptable to New 
Delhi which proposed, instead, a simultaneous exchange of ambassadors. The 
Indian decision in April 1976, thus, represented a concession to the Chinese position. 
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other relationships that could have important continental repercus- 
sions. In addition, an Indo-Pakistani thaw could prove to be an im- 
portant factor in the strained India-Bangladesh ties, which even fur- 
ther deteriorated after the eruption of border clashes along the India- 
Bangladesh frontier in April, at a time when India was attempting to 
resolve its differences with its other neighbors. 

At this premature stage of developments on the South Asian sub- 
continent a measure of caution should be used in attaching any great 
importance to India’s exchange of ambassadors with China and Pakis- 
tan. Resolving the numerous problems between India and its neighbors 
will require a considerable amount of time and effort on the part of 
all the governments involved while the conditions for disputes con- 
currently prevail. Indeed, only a week prior to Chavan’s announcement, 
the Indian Ministry of Defence’s annual report to parliament warned 
that “the threat to India’s security has not diminished and the situa- 
tion warrants a close and continuous watch.” The report, recalling a 
border incident in October 1975 in which Chinese troops allegedly 
entered Indian territory and killed four members of an Assam Rifles 
patrol on routine duty, expressed concern that China had assisted. 
Pakistan in rebuilding the military losses incurred in the 1971 war and 
to increase Pakistani arms production capacity while increasing its own 
logistics and patroling along the China-India border.®® 

The 1971 India-Pakistan War meant more to Chinese leaders than 
a simple internal disruption in one state assisted by external interfer- 
ence on the part of its neighbor. Within the context of the ideology 
constant in Chinese foreign policy and within the framework of the 
Maoist revolutionary model, given the revised Chinese perception of 
the configuration of international political forces subsequent to the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, the setting for South Asia since 
1971 has been one developed by the contradictions persistent between 
superpower imperialism and the Third World anti-imperialist strug- 
gle. Peking officially characterized Indian “aggression” during the 1971 
war as a direct product of Soviet instigation.3® In the Chinese view, 
then, the real enemy in the South Asian struggle is the Soviet Union. 
According to the doctrine of Mao Tse-tung, true victory can only be 
achieved with the elimination of the principal contradiction, in this 
case the USSR. By supporting Pakistan, China was in essence further- 
ing its struggle against the imperialism of the most “vicious” of the 
two superpowers in the greater battle of exploited versus exploiter. 
This is the “rural areas” of the world fighting to eventually encircle 
the “cities” of the world. 

Within such a framework of reality and dialectics, thus, Peking’s 


38 See The Overseas Hindustan Times, April 15, 1976, p. 4. 
39 Peking Review, September 1, 1972, pp. 6-9, quoting a speech to the U.N. 
Security Council by the Chinese representative in August 1972. 
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support for the Government of Pakistan will no doubt continue for 
quite some time to come. China’s policy of friendship with Pakistan 
and its perception of the situation on the South Asian subcontinent 
has been a classic application and expression of united front tactics, 
perhaps the most dominent theme of Chinese foreign strategy in the 
1970s. 


MOHAMMAD HABIB SIDKY is a Doctoral Candidate in International Affairs at 
the University of Miami, Coral Gables. 


JAPANESE-SOUTH KOREAN RELATIONS 
IN THE POST-VIETNAM ERA 


Hong N. Kim* 


THE COLLAPSE OF the anti-Communist regimes in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia in the spring of 1975 raised an inevitable question 
among the Japanese: “Will South Korea be next?” Unlike Indochina, 
located more than a thousand miles away, Korea is Japan’s next door 
neighbor, separated only by a narrow strait. As the North Korean Com- 
munists raised their battle-cry for the reunification of Korea in the 
wake of the Indochina debacle, ‘the Japanese became uneasy about 
prospects for the renewal of conflict on the Korean peninsula, for an- 
other war in Korea inevitably will draw Japan into the conflict, either 
directly or indirectly. The Japanese also became concerned about the 
prospect that a unified Korea, if dominated by the Communists, would 
pose serious security problems for Japan. Inevitably, the old cliche, 
that “Korea is a dagger pointed at the heart of Japan,” has been dusted 
off again and given new currency. 

Against the backdrop of the heightened tension in Korea, the Jap- 
anese government began to reexamine its Korea policy and to map out 
a strategy to cope with the Korean problem. By the summer of 1975, 
it became unmistakably clear that the Miki Government’s answer was 
to cooperate fully with the U.S. and South Korea for the preservation 
of the status quo on the Korean peninsula. Such an approach to the 
Korean problem facilitated “normalization” of Japanese-South Korean 
relations which had been strained since the outbreak of the “Dae-Jung 
Kim affair” in August 1973. 

It is the purpose of this study to examine the factors which have 
shaped recent Japanese-South Korean relations with the thrust of the 
analysis focusing on developments in the post-Vietnam era. It is the 
basic contention of this study that the Miki Government’s perception 


* This article is adapted from a paper presented at the Southern California 
Japan Seminar held in Los Angeles on December 3, 1975. The author would like 
to express his appreciation to the Council on Off-Campus Education, West Virginia 
University, for a research grant which made this study possible. 
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of the indivisibility of security links between Japan and South Korea 
in the aftermath of the Vietnam debacle facilitated the normalization 
of Japanese-South Korean relations in the summer of 1975. 

The basic framework of Japanese policy toward South Korea was 
largely formulated at the time of the signing of the Japanese-Korean 
Basic Relations ‘Treaty of 1965. In the treaty, Japan recognized the 
government of the Republic of Korea (ROK) as the “sole legitimate 
government” of Korea. At the same time, Japan also agreed to extend 
$800 million in economic assistance to South Korea, which included 
$300 million in outright grants, $200 million soft loans (government- 
administered), and $300 million private credits. In return, South Korea 
agreed to set a 12-mile limit for territorial waters and to cooperate with 
Japan in fishing areas outside the territorial waters. 

Japanese-South Korean relations were remarkably harmonious and 
cordial during the era of the Sato Government (1964-1972), which pro- 
vided more than the amount of economic assistance originally promised 
in the 1965 treaty. In addition to the $500 million in annual grants 
and credits, which were to be allocated over a ten-year period, the 
Japanese government agreed in 1971 to provide an additional $80 mil- 
lion in credits for the construction of a subway system in Seoul.? In 
the summer of 1971, the Sato Government also agreed to provide maxi- 
mum possible economic assistance for South Korea’s third five-year 
economic plan which was to start in 1972. 

To complement official economic assistance to Korea, the Sato 
Government also encouraged Japanese business firms to invest in Korea. 
As a result, many of them began to operate in Korea either by provid- 
ing commercial loans to South Koreans or by making direct invest- 
ments.2 While private Japanese business firms were attracted by lucra- 
tive markets, favorable investment conditions, and, above all, the cheap 
and skilled manpower of South Korea, the Sato Government’s motiva- 
tion for helping South Korea beyond the original amount of economic 
assistance stipulated in the 1965 Treaty can be attributed to its recog- 
nition of the vital importance of South Korea to Japan’s peace and 
security. For instance, in the Nixon-Sato Joint Communique of No- 
vember 21, 1969, Prime Minister Sato declared that “the security of 
the Republic of Korea is essential to Japan’s own security.” Sato reiter- 
ated this at a press conference on November 26, 1969, by stating that 
the “troubles of South Korea cannot be treated as the fires on the 
other side of the river.”3 Sato was frequently subjected to bitter cri- 
ticism by the opposition members in the Diet over his staunchly pro- 


1 Asahi Shimbun sha, Asahi Nenkan 1972 (Yokyo: Asahi Shimbun sha, 1972), p. 
303. 

2 Japanese equity investment in Korea was estimated to be over $540 million, 
or 62.6%, of the total foreign investment in Korea, as of May 31, 1975. See Dong-A 
Ilbo, June 24, 1975. 

3 Mainichi Shimbun, November 26, 1969. 
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South Korean policy. But this did not make him retreat from the basic 
position that the security of South Korea was essential to Japan’s own 
security, nor did he compromise his willingness to cooperate whole- 
heartedly with the U.S. in dealing with any future crisis in Korea. 

The ‘Tanaka Government, which succeeded the Sato Government 
in July 1972, adhered largely to the policy laid down by its predecessor. 
However, it was more cautious in its approach to Seoul and Pyongyang. 
In a sense, this reflected the overall adjustments the Japanese were mak- 
ing in dealing with the rapidly changing international situation in Asia 
in the wake of the “Nixon shocks.” The rapid thaw in Sino-American 
relations, the Sino-Japanese rapprochement, and the relaxation of ten- 
sions between the South and North Korean governments (e.g., the 
North-South Joint Statement of July 4, 1972), all seemed to indicate 
the dawning of a new era in East Asian international relations. In the 
emerging new international system, the Tanaka Government was 
clearly aware of the need to adjust Japan’s foreign policy. Viewed in 
this perspective, the Tanaka Government’s diplomacy was more prag- 
matic and flexible in its approach to Pyongyang and Peking than that 
of its predecessor. More economic, cultural and visitor exchanges be- 
tween Japan and North Korea took place during the Tanaka period 
(1972-1974). Such a policy inevitably irritated the South Korean gov- 
. ernment which was determined to oppose increased economic and cul- 
tural exchanges between Japan and North Korea. 

With the “Dae-Jung Kim kidnapping incident” of August 8, 1973, 
Japanese-South Korean relations became severely strained. Kim, the op- 
position candidate in the 1971 presidential elections in South Korea, 
was kidnapped in Tokyo by a group widely suspected of being agents 
of the South Korean government, and secretly convoyed by them to 
Seoul. This incident inevitably caused a major rift in the relationship 
between Tokyo and Seoul, The Japanese government, hinting that the 
kidnapping might have constituted an infringement of Japan’s sov- 
ereignty, demanded Kim’s immediate return to Tokyo as well as the 
right to subpoena the main suspect, a former ROK Embassy staff mem- 
ber in Tokyo.4 The South Korean government, however, refused to 
comply with the Japanese demands, contending its innocence in the 
case. As a gesture of protest, the Tanaka Government postponed indefi- 
nitely the Japan-South Korea Ministerial Conference which originally 
had been scheduled for early September 1973. That decision was a seri- 
ous blow to the Park Government which had planned to seek about 
$300 million in economic assistance at the meeting.® 

In the aftermath of the Dae-Jung Kim incident, there was also a 
growing demand among the Japanese for a reappraisal of Japan’s eco- 


4 Asahi Nenkan 1974, p. 227. 
5 Takeo Miyake, Henbo suru Kankoku Keizai (Tokyo: Shin Kokumin Shuppan 
sha, 1974), p. 162. 
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nomic aid to South Korea. In an attempt to mollify the Japanese, 
Premier Jong Pil Kim visited Japan in early November 1973 to ex- 
press Seoul’s regrets to the Tanaka Government for the kidnapping in- 
cident and to seek Japan’s consent to the resumption of the postponed 
ministerial conference. In his talks with Prime Minister Tanaka, 
Premier Kim promised to take appropriate actions against the former 
Korean Embassy staff member implicated in the incident. The Premier 
was also reported to have guaranteed to provide full civil rights and 
liberty to the abducted opposition leader, including his right to travel 
abroad. In an attempt to placate Japanese public opinion, the Park 
Government also removed Hu-Rak Lee, the Director of the KCIA, and 
replaced the South Korean Ambassador to Japan. These moves on the 
part of the Park Government brought about a “diplomatic solution” to 
the Dae-Jung Kim incident, and the 7th Japan-South Korea Ministerial 
Conference was held in Tokyo on December 26, 1973. Contrary to 
Seoul’s expectation, however, Japan’s economic aid to South Korea 
was reduced to a mere $45 million, a total far less than the South 
Korean government had requested. In addition, Seoul’s request for a 
yen loan for the second stage construction of the integrated Pohang 
steel mill was not approved." 

In the spring of 1974, the already strained Japanese-South Korean 
relations were exacerbated further by the arrest and trial of two Jap- 
anese youths, Masaki Tachikawa and Yoshiharu Hayakawa, by the 
South Korean authorities. They were alleged to have been the “Jap- 
anese connection” between the outlawed National Democratic Youth- 
Student Federation in Korea and Communist organizations in Japan, 
and at their trial they were sentenced to 20-year terms. Japanese public 
opinion was outraged by the harsh punishment meted out to the Jap- 
anese youths; furthermore, the tough emergency measures enforced 
against dissident elements by the Park Government were strongty crit- 
icized in Japan. Against this background, Foreign Minister Masayoshi 
Ohira expressed his government’s regret over the South Korean gov- 
ernment’s handling of the Tachikawa-Hayakawa case and conveyed 
the Japanese wish for a fair settlement of the case.8 

By far the most serious development in Japanese-South Korean 
relations in 1974 was controversy over Japan’s presumed responsibility 
in the attempted assassination of President Park by Se-Kwang Moon, 
a Korean resident in Japan, whose act claimed the life of the Presi- 
dent’s wife instead, in Seoul on August 15, 1974. ‘The South Korean 
government demanded not only an apology from the Japanese govern- 
ment for its failure to prevent the incident, plotted and prepared in 


6 Asahi Nenkan 1975, p. 280. 

7The Japanese government agreed, however, to provide *$45 million (EXIM 
Bank) credits previously agreed on for the steel-mill project, while leaving the re- 
maining $90 million needed for the project for further negotiations between Seoul 
and Tokyo. See Miyake, Henbd suru Kankoku Keizai. 

8 Asahi Nenkan 1975, p. 230. 
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Japan, but also a promise from the Japanese government that it would 
restrict the activities of the Communist-controlled Chésen Sören (the 
General Federation of Korean residents in Japan), which was alleged 
to have masterminded the assassination plot. The Japanese government 
remained, however, basically unmoved by the pressure from Seoul and 
refused to assume any responsibility for the incident. The Japanese 
Foreign Ministry had Jet it be known that whatever the demands made 
by Seoul, Japan’s police authorities would act strictly in accordance 
with domestic laws in dealing with the Chdsen Sören. Against rapidly 
deteriorating Japanese-South Korean relations, anti-Japanese demon- 
strations intensified in Seoul from the latter part of August and peaked 
in early September when the demonstrations ransacked the Japanese 
Embassy in Seoul. Foreign Minister Toshio Kimura's remarks that 
“there is no threat from North Korea against South Korea,” and that 
“the ROK Government is not the only legitimate government on the 
Korean peninsula,” further aggravated the strained relationship.® 

In the wake of rapidly deteriorating relations with Seoul, the 
Tanaka Government finally initiated a move to end the dispute by 
tendering a written and oral expression of regret for the assassination 
attempt incident, which were delivered to President. Park by a special 
envoy, Etsusaburo Shiina, an influential leader of the ruling LDP. The 
South Korean government accepted the face-saving gesture in order to 
avoid the serious consequences that a diplomatic breach with Japan 
could have on the South Korean economy. ‘The Japanese government 
promised to keep closer surveillance on criminal activities directed 
against the South Korean government in Japan and pledged to carry 
out an intensive investigation into the background of the assassination 
plot. 

¿Although the Shiina mission succeeded in averting the severance 
of d\plomatic ties between Tokyo and Seoul, the relationship between 
the erstwhile partners did not fully recover from the effects of the re- 
cent incidents. The Tanaka Government was unhappy with Seoul’s 
decision to place Dae-Jung Kim on trial in June 1974 on charges of 
past election violations. ‘The Japanese government considered Kim’s 
trial, plus the Park Government’s refusal to permit him to leave Korea, 
to be a viẹlation of the promise made at the time of the “diplomatic 
settlement” of the case between Prime Ministers Tanaka and Kim in 
November 1973.10 The Tanaka Government was also dissatisfied with 
the South Korean government’s notification of the latter’s decision to 
terminate the investigation of Dong Woon Kim, a former South Korean 
Embassy staff member in Tokyo, whose fingerprints were found by the 
Japanese police at the scene of the kidnapping of Dae-Jung Kim in 
August 1973, The reason given by the Seoul Government was that there 


9For thé Kimura statements of August 29, 1974, and September 5, 1974, see 
Asahi Shimbun, August 30 and September 6, 1974. 
10 Far Eastern Economic Review, December 27, 1974, p. 11. 
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was no evidence to link him to the abduction case. Meanwhile, the 
Park Government was unhappy about a series of statements made by 
Foreign Minister Toshio Kimura, including his remark that “not the 
peace and security of South Korea” but the “peace and security of the 
entire Korean peninsula” was essential to Japan’s security.11 The South 
Korean government interpreted the Kimura statements on Korea as 
sure signs that Japan had revised its Korea policy to appease the 
Pyongyang regime. The South Korean government was also dissatisfied 
with the Japanese failure to curb the anti-Park activities of the Chdsen 
Sören; the allegedly lukewarm attitude of the Japanese police in the 
investigation of the assassination attempt case; and, also, with the Jap- 
anese decision to extend the credits of the Export-Import Bank 
(“EXIM”) to finance the export of two plants to North Korea by 
Japanese manufacturers in December 1974. The estrangement and irri- 
tation in Japanese-South Korean relations made it impossible to hold 
the annual ministerial conference in 1974. Reflecting the strained re- 
Jations between Tokyo and Seoul, Japanese investment in South Korea 
fell from over $210 million in 1973 to about $80 million in 1974.12 
Also, the number of Japanese tourists in South Korea decreased sharply 
from over 470,000 in 1973 to less than 200,000 in 1974. It was not until 
thé summer of 1975 that the strains caused by this series of unfortunate 
incidents were to be removed from Japanese-South Korean relations. 
The inauguration of the Miki Government in December 1974 
aroused a ray of hope on the part of the Park Government for a more 
cooperative and understanding Japanese foreign policy. The new LDP 
Government not only dropped former Foreign Minister Toshio Kimura 
from the portfolio, but also included a number of pro-Seoul conserva- 
tive leaders such as Takeo Fukuda (Deputy Prime Minister), Etsusaburo 
Shiina (Vice President of the LDP), Hirokichi Nadao (Chairman of,the 
LDP’s Policy Affairs Research Board), and Yasuhiro Nakasone (S¢:re- 
tary-General of the LDP). In obvious attempts to improve relations 
between Seoul and Tokyo, a number of South Korean officials visited 
Japan following the inauguration of the Miki Government. Among 
various issues discussed between the officials of the two governments, it 
became apparent that South Koreans wanted, most of all, a prompt 
convening of the Japan-South Korea Ministerial Conference, to facili- 
tate the resumption of Japanese economic aid to South Korea. The 
South Koreans also urged the LDP leaders to ratify the continental 
shelf agreement signed between ‘Tokyo and Seoul in 1974. 
1... “The Miki Government’s initial reactions to the South Korean re- 
quests were rather lukewarm. Although both Prime Minister Miki 
and newly appointed Foreign Minister Kiichi Miyazawa acknowledged 


11 Asahi Shimbun, August 20, 1974. 
_ , 12 Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Waga Gaiké no Kinkyo (1975 edition), 
part 1, p. 69. 
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the importance of improving relations between Japan and South Korea, 
they maintained that the ministerial conference could not be held 
until “proper atmospheres” conducive to holding such a meeting could 
be cultivated.18 Presumably, the Miki Government regarded as pre- 
requisites for the proposed ministerial conference a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the “Dae-Jung affair” and also the release of the two Japanese 
youths imprisoned in South Korea. Like its predecessor, the Miki Gov- 
ernment was disturbed by the trial of Dae-Jung Kim and also by the 
unsatisfactory report on the investigation of Dong Woon Kim, who was 
implicated in the abduction incident by the Japanese police. Accord- 
ingly, when the South Korean government released the two Japanese 
youths on February 17, 1975, Foreign Minister Miyazawa welcomed it 
by saying that "one of the thorny issues has been settled.” However, he 
indicated that this was insufficient to warrant Japanese approval of 
scheduling the long overdue ministerial conference with Seoul. Both 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister indicated that a more satis- 
factory solution to the ‘‘Dae-Jung Kim affair” was needed for the crea- 
tion of the “proper atmosphere” required to hold the ministerial con- 
ference.44 The Miki Government's attitudes and policy toward South 
Korea’ were, however, to undergo rapid changes in the wake of the 
Communist victories in Indochina in the spring of 1975. 

In the spring of 1975, the situation was already quite tense in 
South Korea with the discovery of the two tunnels the Communists 
had secretly dug under the demilitarized zone (DMZ) separating the 
two Koreas. The sense of crisis was heightened further by North Korean 
President Kim I]-Sung’s bellicose statement in Peking on April 18, 
1975, in which he said that the North would not stand idly by “if rev- 
olution takes place in South Korea.” He added: “If the enemy ignites 
war recklessly, we shall resolutely answer it with war and completely 
destroy the aggressors. In this war we will only lose the military demar- 
cation line and will gain the country’s reunification.”5 Despite the 
fact that Kim toned down his bellicose statement in a joint communi- 
que issued with the Chinese government on April 28, 1975, the South 
Korean government took his statement as a warning that war was im- 
minent. In reply, President Park declared that “the time for debate 
about whether or not the North will attack the South is past. If the 
North challenges us with war, the President and the people of Seoul 
will defend the capital to the death.’’16 

The increasing tension on the Korean peninsula inevitably made 
the Japanese government more anxious to come to a workable defense 
arrangement with the U.S. and to seek an improvement in Japan’s reld- 


13 Mainichi Shimbun, February 19, 1975, and Asahi Shimbun, March 4, 1975. 
14 Mainichi Shimbun, February 19, 1975, and Asahi Shimbun, March 4, 1975. 
15 Peking Review, April 25, 1975, pp. 14-17. ; 
16 Asahi Evening News, May 7, 1975. 
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tions with South Korea. The leaders of the LDP came to agree with 
the U.S. that the security of South Korea is vital to Japan’s own se- 
curity, and that it would be to Japan’s own advantage to preserve the 
status quo on the Korean peninsula. Obviously, the Miki Government 
was also encouraged by firm assurance given by the Ford Administra- 
tion that the U.S. would honor its treaty commitments to Japan and 
South Korea. A series of declarations issued in May-June 1975 by 
President Ford, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, and Defense Secre- 
tary James Schlesinger reiterated the American resolve, warning North 
Korea against miscalculations. ‘The Ford Administration went on the 
record that it would not rule out the use of tactical nuclear weapons 
in Korea if the North invaded South Korea.17 ‘These developments in 
the spring of 1975, in turn, had an unmistakable impact on the Miki 
Government’s Korea policy. 

The first clear sign of change in the Miki Government’s Korea 
policy was given by Foreign Minister Kiichi Miyazawa on April 11 
when he stated in Washington following his talks with Secretary Kis- 
singer that the “Korea clause” of the 1969 Nixon-Sato Joint Commu- 
nique remained operative.1® That particular clause stipulated that “the 
security of the Republic of Korea is essential to Japan’s own security.” 
The Miyazawa statement clearly signaled a departure from the revised 
formula advanced by his predecessor in 1974 that “the peace and 
security of the entire Korean penisula is vital to Japan’s own security.” 
The fact that Miyazawa was not expressing merely his personal opin- 
ion, but the new policy position of the Miki Government, became quite 
evident by the time Prime Minister Miki visited Washington in early 
August 1975. 

One of the focal points of the two-day summit meeting between 
the Prime Minister and President Ford was the Korean problem. Ac- 
cording to the U.S.-Japan joint announcement to the press issued after 
the meeting, both leaders agreed that “the peace and security of tie 
Republic of Korea is essential to the peace and security of the Korean 
peninsula, which, in turn, is necessary for the peace and security of 
Fast Asia, including Japan.”19 While the rhetoric used was different 
from that of the 1969 communique, in essence there was little differ- 
ence between the “new Korea clause” of the 1975 document and the 
“Korea clause” contained in the 1969 Nixon-Sato Joint Communique 
in that both confirmed that the security of South Korea is necessary to 
Japan’s own security. This is why Foreign Minister Miyazawa stated 
that the ‘‘new Korea clause” of the Ford-Miki joint announcement may 
be interpreted as a reaffirmation of the old Korea clause of the 1969 


17 For the U.S. officials’ statements on Korea, see New York Times, May 7, 13, 
19, 21, and June 21, 1975. 

18“Indoshina go on Nanboku Chdésen,” Sekai, July, 1975. p. 36. See also, 
Kazushige Hirasawa, “Korea clause Reaffirmed,” Japan Times Weekly, April 26, 
1975. 

19 New York Times, August 7, 1975. 
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joint communique.?° In his speech before the National Press Club in 
Washington on August 6, 1975, Miki also advocated the preservation 
of the balance of power in Korea by continuous stationing of Amer- 
ican troops in South Korea.?1 However, both leaders also expressed 
their hope that “the dialogue between the South and North would pro- 
ceed in order to ease tensions and eventually to achieve peaceful unifi- 
cation” and that “all concerned would recognize the importance of 
maintaining an international structure which would preserve the 
armistice now in effect.’’22 

Japan also manifested its willingness to cooperate fully with the 
U.S. in dealing with future crises in Korea by the time Defense Secre- 
tary Schlesinger visited ‘Tokyo to confer with the Japanese leaders, in- 
cluding his Japanese counterpart, Michita Sakata, on August 29, 1975. 
The United States, which is committed by treaty to defend South 
Korea, wanted to know whether Japan would allow American 
troops to stage combat operations from bases in Japan in the event 
of another war in Korea. Under the U.S.-Japan Security ‘Treaty, com- 
bat operations launched directly from Japanese bases against targets 
outside Japanese territory require Japanese consent under the “prior 
consultation“ clause of the treaty. The Miki Government let it be 
known that it would be willing to allow “stable use” of the Japanese 
bases by the U.S. force in case of an emergency in Korea.?3 Again, the 
Miki Government’s approach toward the “prior consultation” system 
is strikingly similar to that of the Sato Government which had prom- 
ised the U.S. in 1969 to act “positively and promptly” to American 
requests for the use of the bases in Japan in case of an emergency in 
Korea.24 Thus, by the summer of 1975, the Miki Government made it 
unmistakably clear that it will cooperate fully with the U.S. to pre- 
serve the status quo on the Korean peninsula. 

The growing apprehension on the part of the Japanese over the 
tension in Korea also became the catalyst for normalizing Japanese- 
South Korean relations. In the wake of the debacle in Indochina, the 
South Korean government was strongly desirous of securing Japanese 
economic cooperation by convening the much-delayed Japan-South 
Korea Ministerial Conference. However, the Miki Government in- 
sisted as a prerequisite a satisfactory report on the investigation of 
Dong Woon Kim, a prime suspect in the kidnapping of Dae-Jung Kim 
in 1973. The Japanese government also expressed its concern for the 
freedom of Dae-Jung Kim. Seoul’s reluctance to yield on these matters 
jeopardized Foreign Minister Miyazawa’s scheduled meeting with his 
South Korean counterpart, Dong Jo Kim, on July 23-24, 1975. The 


f 


20 Asahi Shimbun, August 7, 1975. See also Mainichi Shimbun, August 22, 1975. 
21 Asahi Evening News, August 8, 1975. 

22 New York Times, August 7, 1975. 

23 Asahi Shimbun, August 30, 1975. 

24 Asahi Nenkan 1970, p. 238. 
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South Korean government yielded in the end, however, and the bi- 
lateral Foreign Ministers’ conference took place in Seoul as scheduled, 

As a result of the Miyazawa-Kim meeting, Tokyo and Seoul agreed 
to hold the 8th Japan-South Korea Ministerial Conference in mid- 
September 1975. What brought about the compromise was a note ver- 
bale handed over by Foreign Minister Kim to the Japanese Foreign 
Minister. According to the document, Dong Woon Kim had been re- 
lieved of his job for behavior detrimental to the prestige of a govern- 
ment official, even though there was no evidence to link him to the 
1973 kidnapping incident. In an obvious move to checkmate the Miki 
Government further, the Park Government also handed Miyazawa an- 
other note verbale which indicated Seoul’s dissatisfaction with Japan’s 
desultory investigation of the assassination attempt on President Park 
by Se Kwang Moon; ‘Tokyo’s failure to punish Moon’s presumed col- 
laborators in Japan; and its non-fulfillment of a prior promise to re- 
strict the activities of the Chosen Sdren.25 Upon receiving the notes 
verbale, Foreign Minister Miyazawa formally announced in Seoul that 
the Japanese government “considered the Dong Woon Kim case, which 
had served to obstruct Japan-ROK relations, as having been settled.” 
Furthermore, prior to his departure from Seoul, Foreign Minister 
Miyazawa paid a visit to President Park to convey the Japanese govern- 
ment’s view that “Japanese-South Korean relations, which had seen 
much frictions of recent, have been restored to normalcy as a result of 
the latest Foreign Ministers’ meeting.”’26 

. As the note verbale on the Dong Woon Kim case did not shed any 
new light on the Dae-Jung Kim affair, Japanese public opinion was 
sharply divided between those who regarded the compromise as some- 
thing unavoidable in view of the growing importance of South Korea 
for the security of Japan, and those who viewed the compromise as yet 
another manifestation Tokyo-Seoul collusion. The opposition parties 
as a: whole were highly critical of the Miki Government’s handling of 
the “Dae-Jung Kim affair,” and were also critical of the Miki Govern- 
ment’s decision to hold the Japan-South Korea Ministerial Conference 
under such circumstances. It seems clear, however, that Japan did mod- 
erate its stand on the Dae-Jung Kim affair for the sake of improved 
Japanese-South Korean relations; and, despite the opposition’s criti- 
cisms, the Miki Government decided to proceed with the scheduled 8th 
Japan-South Korea Ministerial Conference, which was held in Seoul on 
September 15, 1975. 
-© The Japanese delegation was headed by Deputy Prime Minister 
Takeo Fukuda, while the South Korean delegation was headed by the 
Deputy Premier, Duck Woo Nam. That the series of incidents which 
had strained Tokyo-Seoul relations over the past two years were now 


25 Asahi Shimbun, July 25, 1975. 
26 Asahi Evening News, July 23 and 25, 1975. 
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being downplayed was underlined at the ministerial conference when 
Fukuda used a proverb to describe the significance of the resumption 
of the ministerial conference; “The soil further firms up after a spell 
of rain.”’27 

On security, Seoul’s main concern was to emphasize the importance 
of the close defense links between Japan and South Korea and to dis- 
suade Japan from approaching North Korea too closely. Although the 
conference officially was geared to avoid specifics, both sides acknowl- 
edged the existence of tension on the Korean peninsula and the need 
to reduce it by making efforts to resume the broken dialogue between 
North and South Korea.?8 

Undoubtedly, economic cooperation remained uppermost in South 
Korean minds. With Japan’s 10-year agreement to provide grants and 
soft loans under the 1965 treaty expiring in 1975, the main question 
was whether Japan would formulate a similar package for the next 
decade. Broadly, the Park Government was looking for Japan to agree 
to supply a considerable part of the estimated $2 billion in foreign 
capital required by South Korea each year to fuel its proposed 4th 
five-year plan (1977-1981). Specifically, the Park Government wanted 
Japan to supply annually about $300 million in government loans and 
also to allow an annual inflow of $300 million in commercial loans and 
private investment.?® 

With regard to Japanese economic aid, although no specific amount 
of Japanese economic assistance was mentioned in the joint commu- 
nique, the Japanese delegation agreed to continue Japanese economic 
assistance to Korea on a government-to-government basis. ‘The signifi- 
cance of the decision can be found in the fact that it reversed the agree- 
ment reached at the 1973 ministerial conference at which both sides 
agreed that Japanese economic cooperation should shift from the gov- 
ernment level to private sources after the completion of the South 
Korea’s 3rd five-year economic plan in 1976. 

The Japanese agreement to provide long-term, low-interest soft 
loans to South Korea was hailed by the Park Government as an impor- 
tant booster for the South Korean economy. Despite the impressive eco- 
nomic growth rates (e.g., 16.5% in 1973) registered in recent years, the 
South Korean economy has been suffering from mounting deficits in 
its balance of payments—over $1.8 billion in 1974. A combination of 
factors such as worldwide inflation and recession after the 1973 “oil 
crisis,” and, particularly, the economic recessions in Japan and the 
United States, have adversely affected the South Korean economy. Also, 
it was suffering from a perennial trade deficit, which jumped from $1 
billion in 1973 to $2.1 billion in 1974. 


27 For the Fukuda statement, see Sekai, November, 1975, p. 159. 
28 Asahi Shimbun, September 16, 1975. 
29 Chunichi Shimbun, September 16, 1975. 
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Economic reasons aside, the Miki Government’s willingness to pro- 
vide the long-term, low-interest government loans beyond 1976 was re- 
lated to its anxiety to preserve the status quo on the Korean peninsula. 
There would appear to be a consensus among government leaders in 
Washington, Tokyo and Seoul that the best way to maintain a balance 
of power between North and South Korea is to bolster the latter’s 
economy, for then Seoul can negotiate with Pyongyang from a 
position of confidence; an economic crisis in South Korea, on the other 
hand, could jeopardize the North-South power equilibrium, increasing 
overall instability on the Korean peninsula. 

The 8th Japan-South Korea Ministerial Conference constituted an 
important landmark in recent Japanese-South Korean relations, for the 
conference not only restored amity in the relationship between Tokyo 
and Seoul, but also laid down a framework for the continuation of 
Japanese-South Korean economic cooperation. In securing Japan’s 
promise to continue economic assistance to South Korea, the Park 
Government may have succeeded also in stopping an ebbing tide in the 
inflow of private Japanese capital which normally follows the lead of 
the Japanese government. Although it is still too early to assess fully 
the implications of the accord reached at the recent Japanese-South 
Korean ministerial meeting, a few basic conclusions can be drawn 
from the foregoing analysis. 

First, the Miki Government’s decision to mend fences with South 
Korea was precipitated by the heightened tension on the Korean 
peninsula in the aftermath of the collapse of the anti-Communist re- 
gimes in Indochina. In the face of the mounting tension on the Korean 
peninsula, the Miki Government decided that the proper objective 
for Japanese diplomacy is to preserve the status quo on the Korean 
peninsula by cooperating with the U.S. and South Korea. This made 
it imperative for the LDP Government to restore amity in Tokyo's 
relations with Seoul by putting an end to the “Dae-Jung Kim affair,” 
despite the fact that the terms of the settlement were not necessarily 
satisfactory to Japan. Furthermore, this perception on the part of the 
Miki Government also made it possible for Japan to offer further eco- 
nomic assistance to South Korea—$674 million for fiscal 1975.30 

The fact that the Miki Government’s Korea policy is centered 
around its desire to maintain the status quo on the Korean peninsula 
can be seen in other areas as well. For instance, the Miki Government 
is cooperating actively with the U.S. in the United Nations in an effort 
to find a viable international agreement to replace the existing truce 
agreement in Korea. The Miki Government is also supporting the idea 
of seating North and South Korea in the U.N. as a necessary step to 


30 According to Dong-A Ilbo, the Miki Government agreed to provide $74 mil- 
lion in “government loan” and $600 million credits through the EXIM Bank and 
private sources. See Dong-A Ilbo, January 13, 1976. See also, Sekai, May, 1976, pp. 
254-255. 
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facilitate “peaceful coexistence” between North and South Korea. 
While such a policy has enabled the Miki Government to improve its 
relations with South Korea, it has strained Japan’s relations with the 
Pyongyang regime, which is irritated by the Miki Government's Korea 
policy. 

Second, in spite of the Miki Government’s obvious success in re- 
storing amity and cordiality in Tokyo-Seoul relations, the bitter mem- 
ories of recent incidents are likely to linger on for some time to come. 
In Japan, the Miki Government’s handling of the “Dae-Jung Kim af- 
fair” has been severely criticized by the opposition parties, the intellec- 
tuals and the press. The “political settlement” of the case worked out 
between Tokyo and Seoul in the summer of 1975 did not satisfy their 
basic demands, such as the return of the abducted South Korean leader 
to Japan. It should be pointed out, also, that the recent troubles in 
Japanese-South Korean relations did not enhance the image of the 
Japanese among South Koreans. According to a recent survey conducted 
by Choongang Ilbo, an influential Korean newspaper, Japan ranked as 
one of the least-liked countries by the Korean respondents. Findings of 
the same survey also indicated that the South Koreans still question 
the trustworthiness of Japan.*! It is expected, however, that the new 
round of close cooperation between Japan and South Korea will im- 
prove this situation in the future. 

Third, Japanese-South Korean relations will be affected by the 
deep division in Japanese opinion on the Korean question, apparent 
since the normalization of Japanese-South Korean relations in 1965. 
Undoubtedly, recent troubles in Japanese-South Korean relations did 
not help to bridge the chasm between the LDP and the opposition 
parties on Japan’s proper relations with the two Koreas. Unlike the 
LDP, the opposition is generally opposed to siding too heavily with 
South Korea, arguing that such a policy would perpetuate the division 
of Korea, and that Japan’s exclusive support of South Korea will in- 
tensify instead of reduce the tension on the Korean peninsula. Fur- 
thermore, the Socialists, the Communists and the Komeito invariably 
advocate a Japanese-North Korean rapprochement. This proposal has 
been rejected by the LDP which believes in the preservation of the 
status quo in Korea. As this disagreement on the Korean question is 
rooted in their different approaches to the problems of Japan’s national 
security and foreign policy, there is little prospect for reconciliation 
between the LDP and the opposition on the Korean problem. As an 
influential Japanese newspaper commented recently, “It seems impos- 


81 According to the survey, Japan ranked as one of the three least liked coun- 
tries behind Communist China and Soviet Russia by the respondents, Japan was 
ranked 7th among the countries liked by the Korean respondents. In response to 
the question, “Which one of the two countries (the United States and Japan) is 
likely to betray our confidence,” 62% of the respondents listed Japan, while 11% 
listed the United States. See Choongang Ilbo, August 14, 1975. 
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sible to bridge the split in Japanese politics on Korea, an issue of vital 
importance to Japan. It looks as if the North-South [Korean] enmity 
and suspicion were transplanted on Japanese soil.”5? The lack of a 
broad consensus among the Japanese on the Korean question will con- 
tinue to plague the government’s ability to deal effectively with the 
Korean problem in the future. . 

Fourth, despite the recent accord on the continuation of Japanese 
economic assistance to South Korea at the 1975 bilateral ministerial 
conference in Seoul, Japanese-South Korean economic relations will 
likely continue to be hampered by the perennial trade imbalance be- 
tween Tokyo and Seoul. Seoul’s trade deficit with ‘Tokyo increased 
sharply from $456 million in 1973 to $1.2 billion in 1974 (or 57% of 
the overall trade deficit incurred by South Korea in that year).33 It was 
again $1.2 billion in 1975. As a result, South Korea’s total cumulative 
trade deficit with Japan from 1965 to 1975 amounted to over $6.6 
billion, or more than twice the total inflow of Japanese capital (i.e., 
loans, grants and direct investments) into Korea during the same per- 
iod, which is estimated to be about $2.3 billion.?* Such an imbalance in 
bilateral trade relations is not healthy and will continue to annoy the 
South Koreans. Furthermore, there has been increasing friction between 
Japanese and South Korean manufacturers in recent years, partly as a 
result of the stiff competition the South Koreans pose for Japanese 
manufacturers in certain consumer products (e.g., textiles), and partly 
because of Japanese attempts to curtail the volume of some Korean 
products (e.g., silk, silk yarns, and tuna) exported to Japan. Such re- 
strictions not only aggravate South Korea’s trade deficit with Japan 
but also irritate the South Koreans. To ensure a more harmonious eco- 
nomic relationship between ‘Tokyo and Seoul, Japan will have to 
liberalize its trade restrictions on South Korean products. It is yet to 
be seen whether the Japanese will accommodate the South Koreans on 
this question. 

Fifth, there is also the likelihood of discord between Japan and 
South Korea in their respective approaches to North Korea. The South 
Korean government is determined to check any impetuous move on the 
part of the Japanese government toward Pyongyang, fearing that such 
a move would bolster North Korea’s power position at the expense of 
South Korea. Except in the case of a cross recognition of South and 
North Korea by the four major powers (e.g., the recognition of Seoul 
by Peking and Moscow in return for the recognition of Pyongyang by 
Tokyo and Washington), Seoul is opposed to any move that could 
strengthen Pyongyang’s ties with Tokyo. The South Korean govern- 
ment is also opposed to an increase in non-political exchanges between 


32 Asahi Evening News, October 18, 1975. 
33 Hankook Ilbo, November 29, 1975. 
34 Dong-A Ilbo, April 1, 1976. 
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Tokyo and Pyongyang under the rubric of the “separation of politics 
and economics.” The Miki Government, on the other hand, is report- 
edly determined to create a “conducive environment” for the reduction 
of tension on the Korean peninsula and, as a necessary measure for this 
purpose, it is willing to establish channels of communications with 
North Korea and also to increase economic, cultural and visitor ex- 
changes between Tokyo and Pyongyang.®° ‘Thus, the Miki Government 
dispatched Tokuma Utsunomiya to Pyongyang on the eve of Miki’s 
scheduled meeting with President Ford in the summer of 1975. The 
Miki Government also approved a trip to Pyongyang by a group of 
LDP Dietmen in July 1975. Furthermore, the Miki Government is try- 
ing to persuade the U.S. to engage in a dialogue with Pyongyang on 
the problem of reducing tension in Korea. Seoul is also disturbed by 
the increasing trade between Tokyo and Pyongyang ($170 million in 
1973; $360 million in 1974),86 despite the fact that the Miki Govern- 
ment decided not to approve the use of the EXIM credits to finance 
exports to North Korea.%? 

Finally, it should be pointed out that Japan’s Korea policy will 
undergo inevitable change if the LDP fails to retain its majority in 
either house of the Diet in the forthcoming parliamentary elections. In 
the wake of the recent Lockheed scandal, which has badly tarnished the 
image and reputation of the ruling LDP, there has been growing spec- 
ulation in Japan that the LDP may not be able to retain its majority 
in both houses beyond the summer of 1977. Should such a situation 
develop, it may become necessary for the LDP to try and form a coali- 
tion government with moderate elements in the opposition camp. The 
emergence of such a government would necessitate some changes in 
Japan’s present Korean policy. Although it is too early to speculate on 
the details of such a policy change, it is quite conceivable that a coali- 
tion government will pursue a more even-handed policy toward the 
two Koreas, veering away from Japan’s one-sided relationships with 
South Korea. Furthermore, one should not rule out the possibility of 
Japanese-North Korean rapprochement if the left-wing parties partici- 
pate in the coalition government. For these reasons, the outcome of the 
forthcoming Japanese parliamentary elections in the fall of 1976 (the 
lower house) and the summer of 1977 (the upper house) may determine 
not only the political future of the LDP but also Japan’s policy toward 
the two Koreas. 


35 Asahi Evening News, September 17, 1975. 

36 For the 1973 figures, see Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Waga Gaikd 
no Kinky6o (1974 edition), Part 1, p. 41. For the 1974 figures, see ibid. (1975 edition), 
Part 1, p. 71. See also Jiji Nenkan 1975, p. 77. 

37 Asahi Nenkan 1975, p. 258. 
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THE PASSING OF THE MAOIST ERA 


Parris H. Chang 


WITH THE DEATH OF Chairman Mao Tse-tung on Sep- 
tember 9, the Maoist phase of Chinese politics is near its end. In the 
past year and a half alone, four other top leaders in the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), including Premier Chou En-lai, have also died;1 
in the near future virtually all of Mao’s peer group are likely to depart 
from China’s political picture. Thus, China’s current leadership 
transition entails the succession not only to Mao but also to an entire 
generation of aged revolutionary leaders who in the past 27 years 
have run China and controlled most positions of power in the regime. 

As China stands on the threshold of a critical transition, one finds 
its leadership terribly divided in bitter personal strife, and deadlocked 
in sharp conflict over national priorities, and the choice of Mao’s 
successor still unresolved. Ironically, it was Chairman Mao himself who 
caused the sad state of affairs. For example, Mao’s penchant to promote 
class struggle and conflict and to emphasize revolutionary values has 
generated considerable political upheaval and destroyed the stability 
and unity in the system which the late Premier Chou tried so hard to 
forge in the wake of the virulent Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
(GPCR). Mao’s initiation of the anti-rightist campaign has also un- 
dermined a set of modernization programs mapped out by Chou and 
his associates in the State Council since 1975 and has badly split the 
party ranks. Likewise, Mao has created the havoc in his succession by 
ousting Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing who once seemed the ideal 
choice and enjoyed strong support among most of China’s power- 
holders. 

This article examines China's anti-rightist campaign, the removal 
of Teng, and the attendant leadership crisis and political upheaval. 
The end of the Maoist rule also provides an appropriate opportunity 
for a critical review of the changes that have taken place in the Chinese 
system and the implications of these changes. 


1 These- four aged leaders are Tung Pi-wu, K’ang Sheng, and Chu Teh, in ad- 
dition to Chou; all were members of the CCP Politburo Standing Committee, the 
regime’s highest decision-making body. 
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Genesis of the Anti-Rightist Campaign 


The stage for the campaign to “beat back the right deviationist 
wind to reverse correct verdicts” was set by the public reappearance of 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing in April 1973 after nearly seven years of political 
eclipse and his restoration as a Vice Premier. Teng was elected a Cen- 
tral Committee (CC) member in August 1973 at the Tenth Party 
Congress and admitted into the CCP Politburo and made a Vice 
Chairman of the Party Military Affairs Commission in December 1973; 
in January 1975, Teng became a Vice Chairman of the Party, Chief 
of Staff of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), and senior Vice 
Premier of the State Council. In less than two years, Teng had ac- 
cumulated powers that placed him third only to Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai.? 

Several factors accounted for Teng’s extraordinary comeback. In 
the wake of the Lin Piao affair and the drive against Lin’s supporters 
in the regime, the leadership had an urgent need to broaden its base 
of power and rally the support of all anti-Lin forces. The recall of 
Teng and other veteran officials met this political exigency. Secondly, 
the talents of veteran officials, sidelined since the 1960s, was sorely 
missed in the administration of the government and in the manage- 
ment of the national economy. Teng, by all accounts, was a skillful 
administrator and possessed wide experience in both domestic and 
foreign affairs. In retrospect, however, a more crucial factor appears 
to have been the state of Premier Chou’s health. He was known, if only 
by the top leadership, to be suffering from cancer as early as 1972.3 
Chou himself apparently played a major role in securing Teng’s re- 
habilitation in 1973 and actively promoted the restoration of Teng’s 
stature. 

There seems little doubt that Mao at least acquiesced in Teng’s 
return to power. Mao may have considered Teng’s military back- 
ground and close personal ties with many ranking PLA leaders a par- 
ticular asset at that time. These made Teng a man well suited to the 
task of tightening political control over the military establishment and 
handling a host of other problems in Party-army relations arising from 
the Lin Piao affair. Teng quickly proved his worth in these areas, for 
he was instrumental in arranging and carrying out an orderly reshuffle 
of regional PLA commanders in December 1978 during which they 
were divested of powerful Party and government positions they had 
occupied since the GPCR. 

Although ‘T’eng’s past record and experience would suggest other- 


2 Portions of this essay are drawn heavily from my “Mao's Last Stand?,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, July-August 1976, pp. I-17. 
P 3 “Comrade Chou En-lai Passes Away,” Peking Review (PR), No. 3 (January 16, 
1976), p. 3. 
4 This is inferred from a statement in People’s Daily (PD), “Chairman Mao 
saved him and gave him the chance to resume work,” editorial, PD, April 10, 1976. 
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-wise, it is possible that, initially, Mao and the radicals may have con- 
sented to Teng’s return hoping to co-opt him to their side. Indeed, for 
a while Teng was courted by different groups in the regime—an en- 
viable position and one which enabled him to wield considerable 
political influence. 
_. Throughout 1975 Teng served as de facto Premier and, until the 
death of Premier Chou on January 8, 1976, was widely regarded as 
‘Chou’s successor. Teng delivered the eulogy at the memorial service 
for Chou En-lai and, as it turned out, this was his last public act. On 
April 7, 1976, he was formally stripped of all his posts by a resolution 
of the CCP Politburo.5 

= According to an authoritative account, the events leading up to 
the anti-rightist campaign which brought Teng down were this: 


Around last summer (1975), a right deviationist wind trying to reverse 
correct verdicts was whipped up in society at large. Its aim was to 
negate the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution personally initiated 

_ and led by Chairman Mao 10 years ago and the socialist new things 

_ that have emerged during the Cultural Revolution, reverse the correct 
appraisal of the Cultural Revolution and practice revisionism. .. . 
The bourgeois representatives who whipped up the right deviationist 
wind to reverse correct verdicts were mainly those capitalist roaders 
who were exposed and criticized during the Cultural Revolution but 
refused to mend their ways. ... Where is the source of the right devia- 
tionist wind? The source lies exactly in the Party person in power taking 
the capitalist road who has clung to the revisionist line of Liu Shao-ch’i 
and Lin Piao and has to this day refused to mend his ways.® 


Although Chinese accounts trace the “right deviationist wind” to 

the summer of 1975, it would probably be more accurate to place its 
genesis in January of that year, when the Second Plenary Session of the 
Partys Tenth CC and the National People’s Congress (NPC) were 
held. It was at that time that Teng solidified his political pre-eminence, 
emerging as a Vice Chairman of the Party and senior Vice Premier of 
the State Council. 
. Policy decisions approved by the NPC further sowed the seeds of 
the controversy that was to erupt shortly. In education, for example, a 
sphere regarded by the leftists as their special bailiwick along with cul- 
ture, the Ministry of Education was reestablished, headed by Chou 
Jung-hsin, formerly secretary-general of the State Council, who had 
been vilified during the Cultural Revolution. Less than a year later, 
the current anti-rightist campaign was underway at colleges and uni- 
versities in China, aimed at those in educational circles seeking to 
“reverse verdicts” on educational policy. 


5 PR, No. 15 (April 15, 1976), p 
6“The Great Proletarian Curai Revolution Continues and Deepens,” PR, 
No. 12 (March 19, 1976), p. 9. 
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In the NPC’s emphasis on economic development, as embodied in 
Chou En-lai’s Report to the Congress, can be found other themes of 
the anti-rightist campaign. There were also some specific economic 
decisions, sanctified by inclusion in China’s new state Constitution, 
that may have been a particular anathema to Mao. The Constitution 
guaranteed the right of peasants to farm private plots and engage in 
sideline production, reaffirmed the principle of income distribution 
according to labor (“to each according to his work”) and guaranteed 
the individual's right to private ownership." 

This reaffirmation of policies that fall into the category of “ma- 
terial incentives” or “bourgeois rights” did not long go unchallenged, 
and in February a new campaign was launched by Mao to study “the 
theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat.”® The theoretical under- 
pinning of the campaign was Mao’s belief that, communist rule not- 
withstanding, China still retains the birthmarks of the old society, 
perpetuated in such policies as the country’s eight-grade wage system, 
distribution to each according to his work, and exchange by means of 
money. Such practices, an editorial during the campaign said, “are 
scarcely different from those in the old society.” They constitute 
bourgeois rights and “provide the soil and conditions for engendering 
the bourgeoisie and capitalism.’”® 

The study campaign called for the restriction of bourgeois rights 
“under the dictatorship of the proletariat” and for “exercising dic- 
tatorship over the bourgeoisie.” Widely publicized in the media, it 
rated signed articles by leading radicals Yao Wen-yan and Chang 
Ch’un-ch’iao in the March and April issues of Red Flag. In addition 
to sharply criticizing bourgeois rights, these two articles attacked. “peo- 
ple like Lin Piao” and cadres in the Party who support policies safe- 
guarding and strengthening the social base of bourgeois rights, and 
accused them of seeking to restore capitalism in China.?® 


Teng Under Attack 


It is in this context that one must examine the charge that Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing concocted a revisionist line of “taking the three directives 


T See Articles 7 and 9 of The Constitution of the People’s Republic of China 
(adopted on January 17, 1975), in PR, No. 4 (January 24, 1975). 

8“Study Well the Theory of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” editorial, 
PD, February 9, 1975. On February 22, 1975, People’s Daily devoted three and a 
half pages to quotations of Marx, Engels and Lenin on the dictatorship of ‘the pro- 
letariat. 

9 Quoted in a PD editorial, February 9, 1975. Mao's remarks were made in De- 
cember 1974, before the Central Committee meeting and the National People’s 
Congress of January 1975 finally approved the state Constitution. If Mao tried to 
persuade his colleagues to do something about “bourgeois rights,” he evidently did 
not succeed. 

10 See Yao Wen-yuan, “On the Social Basis of the Lin Piao Anti-Party Clique,” 
PR, No. 10 (March 7, 1975), pp. 5-10; and Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, “On Exercising All- 
Round Dictatorship over the Bourgeoisie,” PR, No. 14 (April 4, 1974), pp. 5-11. 
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as the- key link.” According to the charge, Teng put two earlier 
directives of Mao Tse-tung—to promote stability and unity and to 
develop the national economy—on a par with the February 1975 
directive to study the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
describing the three directives as “interrelated and inseparable” from 
one another and “the key link for all work.” Mao’s angry retort to 
Teng’s interpretation of the directives was: “What ‘taking the three 
directives as the key link’! Stability and unity does not mean writing 
off class struggle; class struggle is the key link and everything else hinges 
on it.” By juxtaposing Mao’s three separate directives and giving 
them equal importance, ‘Teng was allegedly denying the primacy of 
class struggle and promoting stability and unity and China’s economic 
program at the expense of ideology—a cardinal sin in Maoist politics. 

The economic program which Teng was implementing had been 
approved by a plenary session of the Party’s CC and presented to the 
NPC in. January 1975 by Premier Chou. The program was a two-stage 
plan for the development of China’s national economy which, accord- 
ing to Chou, would build “an independent and relatively compre- 
hensive industrial and economic system” by 1980 in the first stage, 
and “accomplish the comprehensive modernization of agriculture, in- 
dustry, national defense and science and technology before the end of 
the century” in the second stage, so that China’s national economy 
would be “advancing in the front ranks of the world,’’4 

The basic goals of the economic program have probably not been 
at issue within the leadership; what has been in dispute is the means 
by which they are to be realized. Nineteen seventy-five was a crucial 
year in this respect, for plans were being mapped out for the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan due to commence in 1976. With Chou in steadily de- 
teriorating health and confined to the hospital, Teng, as senior Vice 
Premier, probably took the leading role, a good position from which 
to influence decisions but one also exposed to attack. Available evi- 
dence suggests that ‘Teng strongly favored a major economic drive and 
pushed for it at a number of conferences he attended between May 
and October 1975 concerning steel, the national defense industries, 
military affairs, agriculture, education, and science and technology.1* 


11 There are numerous articles on this subject. A very authoritative and infor- 
mative expose was provided by two prominent radical writers, Liang Hsiao and Jen 
Ming, in “On Criticism of “Taking the Three Directives as the Key Link,” PD, 
February 29, 1976. 
~ 12 ]bid. It is not known exactly when Mao made this comment, but he must 
have done so before January 1, 1976—that is, while Chou En-lai was still alive— 
for the 1976 New Year’s Day editorial in People’s Daily carried the last two sentences 
of Mao’s “latest instruction,” but omitted the first sentence. 

13 Chou En-lai, “Report on the Work of the Government” (delivered on January, 
13, 1975). PR, No. 4 January 24, 1975), p. 23. 

14 According to the Chinese media and to wall posters in Peking, Teng attended 
at least six national conferences in 1975: the conference of representatives of iron 
and steel industries on May 29, the enlarged Military Affairs Commission meeting 
on July 14; the national “learn from Tachai” conference on September 15; a con- 
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This may have given rise to later allegations that Teng used the “four 
modernizations” as “a big club” and incited people to fan up an 
“economic gale” and a “gale for vocational work.”15 . 

According to subsequent charges in the Chinese media, ‘Teng’s 
“revisionist line” was embodied in a lengthy, comprehensive policy 
paper—a “blueprint” for the restoration of capitalism in China.!ë The 
paper in question, entitled “On the General Program for All Work of 
the Party and the Nation,” was allegedly prepared under Teng’s guid- 
ance in the summer of 1975, completed in draft form on October 7, 
and intended for publication shortly thereafter to serve as the general 
program for all work during the next 25 years.1" 

Judging by the passages quoted in the Chinese press, the paper 
did indeed place great emphasis on economic development and: gave 
top priority to the “four modernizations.” It also sought to imipose 
greater discipline on workers by introducing stricter rules and regula- 
tions for factory and enterprise management. The paper called. for 
rectification (leadership reorganization and/or policy change) in nine 
areas: industry, agriculture, communications and transportation, 
finance and trade, science and technology, culture, education and 
public health, literature and art, the army and the Party. This recti- 
fication allegedly represented a systematic effort by Teng to remove 
cadres promoted during the Cultural Revolution and replace them 
with his revisionist followers who would carry out a reversal of verdicts 
on the GPCR. 

In response to ‘Teng’s call for rectification, officials in several de- 
partments mapped out concrete plans for action in the fall of 1975. In 
August and September, a 20-article plan “Concerning Certain Prob- 
lems in the Speed-up of Industrial Development” was reportedly 
formulated.18 From July 18 to September 26, a newly appointed 
“capitalist roader” in the Academy of Sciences prepared an “Outline 
Report of the Academy of Sciences” under ‘I’eng’s close supervision.19 
‘The report was submitted to a conference at the Academy attended 
personally by Teng at the end of September, and approved as a guide 
for the work of the Academy and of the nation’s science and tech- 


ference on Academy of Sciences work plan on September 26; a conference of national 
defense industry keypoint enterprises; and a conference of Party secretaries from 12 
south China provinces. The dates of the last two conferences are not known. 

15 Liang Hsiao and Jen Ming, op. cit. 

16 Tso Ch’ing, “Read an Unpublished Document,” Study and Criticism (Shang- 
hai), No. 4 (April 14, 1976), pp. 11-19; see also an article by the Mass Criticism 
Group of Peking and Tsinghua Universities, PD, April 3, 1976. 

17 Tso Ch’ing, op. cit. p. 11. 

18 Ibid., pp. 18 and 29. 

19 Kang Li and Yen Feng, “Before and After the Appearance of ‘The Outline 
Report, ” ibid., pp. 20-27. The “capitalist roader” in question appears to be Hu 
Yao-pang, Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s protege, who was the Secretary of the Communist 
Youth League in 1966, purged during the GPCR, and appointed Party Secretary and 
Vice President of the Academy of Sciences in July 1975. 
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nology field as a whole. In education, a similar outline report was 
under. preparation by the Minister of Education, Chou Jung-hsin, in 
early October 1975.20 

To understand the campaign against Teng and the resurrection 
of the charge that he was a “revisionist” intent upon a “capitalist 
restoration,” one must look at where he stood in relation to the atti- 
tudes and innovations identified with the GPCR, which have been 
defended with increasing heat as the anti-rightist campaign has pro- 
gressed. In this respect, Teng was undoubtedly viewed by the de- 
fenders of the Cultural Revolution as a threat, for there is little reason 
to believe Teng was other than the blunt pragmatist he had been in 
1961 when he said: “It doesn’t matter whether it is a white cat or a 
black cat, any cat that catches mice is a good cat”—-a heresy that got 
Teng into trouble in the 1960s for its cavalier dismissal of ideological 
and political considerations. In the same vein is the more recent charge 
that Teng “cared only about a rise in the national economy but not 
how it was to be done.”?1 Indeed, so unchanged in his old ways did 
‘Teng show himself to be that, when called upon to correct his mistakes, 
he shouted at his accusers: “I am not afraid of being overthrown a 
second time.”?2 

Hence Teng was guilty of a cardinal sin in the post-Cultural Rev- 
olution ideological lexicon: he put economics instead of politics in 
command, advocating material incentives to “mobilize the enthusiasm” 
of workers and peasants, “reliance on specialists in running factories 
and academic institutions,” and the importation of foreign technology 
to speed up China’s economic development.?8 

‘Teng was no more compromising in his views on the revolution in 
education, if quotes attributed to him are given credence. On the 
results of the radical innovations introduced in the wake of the Cul- 
tural Revolution, ‘Teng complained that “the quality of education is 
low,” “scientific research has lagged behind” and “not reading books” 
and “not having culture” is the “greatest crisis today.”24 


Quite a few problems have developed in our schools. Some students 
can't even read. The Chairman says students should be putting their 

studies first. Chou Jung-hsin, you are the Minister of Education; there 
are currently a lot of problems to do with studying, why haven’t you 
said anything about it? 


. . . Scientific and technical schools should be well-run. You have to 
choose those students who are good in mathematics, physics, chemistry 


20 Ibid., p. 25. 
- 21 Liang Hsiao and Jen Ming, op. cit. 
22 Article by the Mass Criticism Group of Peking and Tsinghua Universities, 
op. cit. 
23 Liang Hsiao and Jen Ming, op. cit. 
24 Ibid. 
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and foreign language. The children of cadres should not be given 
privileges . . . we are in a crisis. The level of education is slowing down 
the realization of the four modernizations.?5 


In addition to issues, the struggle for power is very much involved 
in Teng’ s downfall, and the struggle centers on the question of the 
promotion of young cadres and the rehabilitation of old ones. Pro- 
moting of young cadres is, without question, the most important plank 
in the “platform” of the radicals. To perpetuate the innovations of 
the GPCR, the radicals realize that they must have political power; 
therefore, they must place their followers and supporters-in positions 
of authority in leading organs at all levels. Through a maneuver by the 
radicals, the promotion of young cadres was sanctified in the 1973 Party 
Constitution by the provision calling for three-in-one combinations of 
“the old, the middle-aged and the young.” 

There can equally be little question that Teng and other veteran 
Party officials had cause to resent the radicals and their followers who 
were catapulted into positions of power during the GPCR. Teng is 
known to have disparaged such fast rising young cadres as Wang 
Hung-wen, Vice-Chairman of the CCP since 1973, who “rise like a 
helicopter,” and insisted that young cadres were only “to be promoted 
step by step.”26 Teng’s call for rectification was perceived by the 
radicals as a scheme “to remove large numbers of cadres and new 
emerging forces in the Great Cultural Revolution from leading posts,” 
and they violently attacked him for “sabotaging the three-in-one com- 
bination of the old, the middle-aged and the young in leading bodies 
as advocated by Chairman Mao.” 

In contrast to this negative attitude toward the young cadres, 
‘Teng made no secret of his belief that the GPCR had erred in top- 
pling “some good Party cadres,” and called for a speed-up in the re- 
habilitation of old cadres and their placement in responsible jobs. It 
was probably under Teng’s aegis that seven rehabilitated cadres were 
appointed provincial First Party Secretaries in 1975 and many more 
were named secretaries of various provincial Party committees. A 
sizeable number of personnel changes also took place in the PLA 
central and provincia] hierarchies during 1975, especially after July, 
and out of the some 30 appointments at the center, more than a score 
of posts went to rehabilitated PLA cadres.?7 


25 These quotations are from wall posters seen at Peking University and re- 
ported by foreign newsmen. See Asahi (Tokyo), March 7 and 11, 1976; and The 
Globe and Mail (Toronto), March 29, 1976. 

26 Liang Hsiao and Jen Ming, op. cit. 

27 These seven First Party Secretaries are: Chiang Wei-ch’ing, Kiangsi, Liao 
Chih-kao, Fukien, and P’ai Ju-ping, Shantung, appointed in January 1975; Chao 
Hsin-ch’u, Hupeh, appointed in May 1975; Chia Chi-yun, Yunnan, appointed in 
October; Chao Tzu-yang, Szechwan, and An P'ing-sheng; Kwangsi, appointed in 
December. A large-scale reshuffle of the top PLA commanding officers in at least 18 
of China's 29 provincial-level Military Districts (MD’s) took place in 1975, involving 
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The Struggie Goes on 


If the “revisionists” began “whipping up a big right deviationist 
wind” in the summer of 1975, the counterattack that eventually top- 
pled ‘Teng was also taking shape at the end of August in the guise of a 
campaign to criticize the classic novel Water Margin. The criticism 
campaign was ostensibly to repudiate a key character in the novel, 
Sung Chiang, who allegedly capitulated to the landlord class and be- 
trayed the cause of peasant rebels in 13th-century China. In reality, the 
campaign was directed against the Sung Chiangs of modern times— 
“capitulationalists’—-who would bow to revisionism and betray Mao’s 
revolutionary line.28 ‘The contents of press articles, which contained 
thinly veiled attacks on current policies, laid the ideological ground- 
work for putting the moderate officials in the role of contemporary 
Sung Chiangs. 

In the fall of 1975, the attack on the “right deviationist wind” 
came into sharp focus. Responding to a letter from a Tsinghua Uni- 
versity official, Liu Ping, who complained about the deterioration in 
academic standards, Mao called for a “revolutionary mass debate” at 
Tsinghua. The debate quickly unfolded and spread to other academic 
institutions in November and December, as “revolutionary teachers 
and students” put up posters denouncing the critics of educational 
reform and accusing them of seeking to reverse verdicts on the GPCR. 
_ With the People’s Daily editorial on January 1, 1976, one week 
before Premier Chou died, the struggle entered a new phase. ‘The edi- 
torial contained a portion of Mao’s comment on the three directives 
which was to become a leitmotif and a major charge against Teng in 
the anti-rightist campaign, and signalled the expansion of the cam- 
paign to issues other than education.® 


the replacement of the commander in at least 10 MD’s and the Political Commissar 
in at least eight. Among the rehabilitated PLA cadres who received new appoint- 
ments in 1975 were Lo Jui-ch'ing, previously PLA Chief of Staff, now Deputy Direc- 
tor of the National Defense Scientific and Technological Commission; T’an Cheng, 
previously Director of the PLA General Political Department, now Deputy Director 
of the National Defense Scientific and Technological Commission; Hsiao Hua, 
previously Director of the PLA General Political Department, now Political Com-. 
missar of the PLA Academy of Military Sciences; Wang En-mao, previously Com- 
mander of the Sinkiang Military Region, now Deputy Political Commissar of 
Nanking Military Region. For an analysis of trends in the changes of provincial 
secretaries during 1971-1975, see Robert A. Scalapino, “The CCP’s Provincial 
Secretaries,” Problems of Communism, July-August, 1976, pp. 18-35. 

28 “Unfold Criticism of Water Margin,” PD, September 4, 1975. As a result of 
Khrushchev’s destalinization, Mao seems to have been obsessed with the fear that 
the revisionists in the CCP would attack him posthumously. Hence he reviled Liu 
Shao-ch’i as “China’s Khrushchev.” The obsession also manifested itself in Mao’s 
criticisms of Water Margin. He complained that Chao Kai, the founder of the 
rebel group, was excluded from the roster of 108 heroes after his death, and that 
Sung Chiang, who succeeded Chao Kai, changed the name of the rebel headquarters 
from Chu-yi T’ang (Uprising and Solidarity Hall), which symbolized revolution, to 
Chung-yt T’ang (Loyalty and Solidarity Hall), symbolizing acceptance of the existing 
political and social order. 

29 See note 12. 
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The death of Chou on January 8 precipitated events. It removed 
whatever constraints Mao and the radicals may have felt previously 
and enabled them to point the spearhead directly at Teng. In addition, 
the need to appoint a Premier to succeed Chou meant that if they did 
not block Teng at this stage he would become Premier and would be 
in a position to preempt Mao’s own succession subsequently. Although 
Teng was not removed from his Party and government posts until 
April 7, the Rubicon was crossed some two and a half months. earlier. 
At an enlarged meeting of the Politburo, Mao and the radicals, prob- 
ably in defiance of majority opinion (this was, after all, the same 
Politburo that had approved Teng’s re-ascent to power), prevented 
Teng’s nomination and named Hua Kuo-feng Acting Premier. 

Despite Mao’s direct and personal involvement in the campaign 
to dump Teng, Teng appears to have been backed by many veteran 
Party officials. In Peking, a number of Politburo members, such as Yeh 
Chien-ying, Chu Teh, Liu Po-cheng, and Li Hsien-nien reportedly 
protested Mao’s move against Teng; few Party leaders in China’s 29 
provincial-level units came out to express public support to Mao’s 
campaign and apparently boycotted it. That Teng is not without 
considerable political support was revealed in the charges that after 
Premier Chou’s death, Teng’s followers “went about establishing ex- 
tensive contacts” and “surreptitiously plotted to write letters to the. 
Party Central Committee” to demand Teng’s appointment as Pre- 
mier.3? The support was also implicit in the massive demonstrations in 
Peking and other Chinese cities in early April. The demonstrations 
that broke out in Peking and other cities, while an expression of.sup- 
port for the late Chou and his policies, reflected at least indirectly on 
Teng, whose rehabilitation and grooming for the premiership were 
more Chou’s doing then anyone else’s. This, more than any other 
factor, may account for the haste with which Teng was removed in 
the wake of the Peking T'ienanmen Square incident. 

On the other hand, the demonstrations were directed unmistak- 
ably against those who were behind the campaign to criticize policies 
associated with Chou and Teng. For example, many posters and 
placards denounced Chairman Mao’s wife, Chiang Ch’ing, who is 
known to be playing an active role in the campaign, and Yao Wen- 
yuan, the leading radical ideologue. Some of the demonstrators also 
explicitly attacked Mao himself, chanting “the era of Ch'in Shih Huang 
is gone,” “gone for good is Ch'in Shih Huang’s feudal society,”31 

The dismissal of Teng Hsiao-p’ing from all leadership posts and 


30 Editorial, PD, April 18, 1976. i 

31 “Counter-Revolutionary Political Incident at T’ienanmen Square,” PR, No. 
15 (April 9, 1976), pp. 4, 5. Many Chinese have equated Mao with Ch’in Shih Huang 
(the first Emperor of the Ch'in Dynasty); for example, Lin Piao allegedly -de- 
nounced Mao as the “biggest feudal despot in Chinese history who dons Marxist- 
Leninist clothes but implements the laws of Ch'in Shih Huang” in 1971. In 1973- 
1974, this notorious tyrant in Chinese history was particularly extolled for unifying 
China under one empire and setting up a strongly centralized system, and many of 
his oppressive measures defended in the Chinese press. 
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the elevation of Hua Kuo-feng to First Vice-Chairman of the Party and 
Premier of the State Council on April 7, 1976 can be regarded as a 
compromise, a stalemate, or a victory for the radicals, depending upon 
one’s perspective. It is of great significance that the decision approved 
by the Politburo stopped short of endorsing attack on other “capitalist- 
roaders” in the leadership. In fact, the radicals are dissatisfied with the 
modus vivendi and are continuing their struggle to remove from office 
other “capitalist-roaders” in Peking and-in the provinces and to expel 
Teng from the Party.®? To the radicals, “the downfall of one represen- 
tative figure [Teng] will absolutely not cause the capitalist-roaders to 
disappear” and they can use their title of “Communist Party members” 
and their identity as “leading cadres” to usurp leadership power and 
push through the revisionist line in a “legitimate form.” 

In any case, the radicals’ drive appears to have gradually lost 
momentum since June. A number of leaders, notably vice-premier 
Yu Chiu-li, who worked closely with Teng on the modernization pro- 
grams and disappeared from public view in the first half of 1976, have 
since reappeared and may have successfully weathered the political 
storm. Also noteworthy is the fact that few of the party and PLA 
officials who won rehabilitation or promotion under Teng’s auspices 
are known to have been replaced since Teng’s dismissal. The low-key 
Party Day (July 1) editorial in the People’s Daily, the renewed em- 
phasis placed on economic production, rather than political struggle, 
by the provincial media after July, and by the two People’s Daily 
editorials on September 2 and 7, are still other indications that the 
anti-rightist campaign has been contained. 

The following two reasons may have accounted for the inability 
of the radicals to push the anti-rightist campaign further. There is 
considerable support among China’s powerholders for the moderniza- 
tion programs and they have stonewalled the anti-rightist campaign 
which they regard as detrimental to China’s modernization and best 
national interests .Moreover, as Mao’s health deteriorated, the radicals 
who previously conducted the campaign in Mao’s name may have had 
great difficulty convincing the cadres that the campaign was still 
under Mao’s personal leadership; the uncertainty concerning Mao’s 
role must have further emboldened the powerholders to resist the 
campaign. The radicals are well aware of the situation; a report by 
the People’s Daily correspondents on the current status of the cam- 
paign in Peking University, for example, spoke of “many reversals” 
and “twists and turns” in the future of the campaign, and urged the 
“revolutionary people” to break through “lines of resistance by the 
capitalist-roaders.’’4 

‘The huge earthquake in the T’angshan-Tientsin area at the end 


aac Kuei Chih, “The Capitalist-Roaders Are Still on Their Way,” PD, April 21, 
1976. 
33 Ibid., see also “The Great Cultural Revolution Will Shine Forever,” PD, 


May 16, 1976, 
84 PD, June 22, 1976. 
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of July may have dealt the anti-rightist campaign a crushing blow. 
While the Chinese authorities have revealed little information, the 
casualties, material damage, and economic losses inflicted by the quake 
are obviously of immense proportions. In the wake of the disaster, at- 
tention of the people and the cadres is naturally directed toward the 
relief work and economic construction—a situation which seems likely 
to enhance the role of the administrators and give them more political 
clout. On the other hand, the radicals’ call to “deepen the great strug- 
gle to criticize Teng T’siao-p’ing,”*5 at a time when almost everyone 
is preoccupied with salvaging the natural calamities, is both irrelevant 
and callous; not only can it not generate much support but also it may 
cause resentment. Even before Mao died, many Chinese already viewed. 
Mao’s failing health, a giant meteor that hit Manchuria in March, and 
several major earthquakes in May and in the summer as indications 
that Chairman Mao had lost the “Mandate of Heaven” and the end of 
his rule was approaching—a view which severely undermined Mao’s 
authority and damaged the influence of the radicals who often acted 
in his name. In fact, the radicals felt compelled to condemn the “theory 
of Mandate of Heaven,” denouncing the talk of traditional Chinese 
cosmology as an evil trick of the Confucianists and class enemies.3¢ 
With Mao’s passing, the radicals have lost a very powerful backer; 
consequently, their position has been weakened further and the Anti- 
Rightist Campaign appears to be gradually coming to a halt. This is 
suggested by the fact that when the Chinese leadership called for the 
nation to “carry on the cause left behind by Chairman Mao” in the 
wake of Mao’s death, it failed to include among the tasks the criticism 
of “capitalist-roaders in the Party”—a cause which has been pushed by 
the radicals since the dismissal of Teng Hsiao-p’ing in April.87 Indeed, 
virtually all of the “capitalist-roaders” who had been singled out for 
attack by the radicals in the first half of 1976 are included in the Funeral 
Committee for Chairman Mao;*8 this means they are now in good 
political standing and whatever political deviations they committed 
have been exonerated. The lack of support for the radicals’ drive against 
the “capitalist-roaders in the Party” is also reflected in the messages 


35 Editorial, PD, August 11, 1976. 

36 PD, August 14, 1976. 

37 See “Messages to the Whole Party, the Whole Army and the People of ALL 
Nationalities Throughout the Country” issued by four central organs of the Party, 
government and the army, on September 9, in PR, no. 38 (September 13, 1976), 
pp. 6-11. Although the important document did call for the nation to “deepen the 
criticism of Teng Usiao-p'’ing,” the omission of any reference to other “capitalist- 
roaders” would indicate that the target and the scope of the Anti-Rightist Campaign 
have been restricted. 

88 Ibid., pp. 12-14. The notable exceptions are Chu Mu-chih, Director of New 
China News Agency, Wan Li, Minister of Railways, and Chou Jung-hsin, Minister of 
Education, who may have been victimized by the campaign; Chou is reported to 
have commited suicide. 
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of condolence sent by China’s 29 provincial-level units and 11 Military 
Regions, in which only the Shanghai and Liaoning Party Committees, 
the radicals’ strongholds, pledged themselves to “struggle against the 
bourgeoisie in the Party.” 

The severe setback of the radicals notwithstanding, their political 
strength should not be underestimated. ‘They not only dominate the 
propaganda apparatus but are also strategically positioned to manip- 
ulate Ghina’s symbol of authority, as they are personally and ideo- 
logically close to Mao. In addition, the radicals are no longer merely 
ideologues—they have gradually developed constituencies in society 
and in the leadership. Rightly or wrongly, segments of Chinese society 
which are alienated from the system have come to regard the radical 
cause as a revolutionary crusade to better their lot, and the radical 
attack on the system and their effort to induce drastic change have 
evoked the support of such groups. Junior cadres, denied the oppor- 
tunity to move up the political ladder, have been attracted by the 
radicals’ advocacy of promotion for young cadres. And, to the extent 
that the radicals have been in a position to dispense patronage, they 
have drawn ambitious Party and PLA officers to their side. | 
Perhaps most important, the radicals have in the past few years 
restructured and armed the urban militia, particularly in major cities 
like Peking and Shanghai, and placed these paramilitary organizations 
under their own control. The use of the militia to clear the rioters in 
Peking on April 7 demonstrated the potential political value of these 
new militia forces. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


Many significant and far-reaching changes have taken place in 
China’s political system, particularly in the past decade. The CCP 
leadership, which used to be noted for its relative unity and coherence 
in the 1950s by outside observers, has become polarized and bitterly 
divided as a result of the traumatic GPCR, the shocking Lin Piao 
affair, the Campaign against Lin Piao and Confucius and, more re- 
cently, the Anti-Rightist Campaign. Not only has the leadership been 
divided over basic national priorities, but there have been evidences 
of a widespread atmosphere of antagonism, recrimination, and feuding 
in the Party ranks and of deep personal animosity among the top 
leaders, especially between the veteran leaders and the fast-rising radi- 
cals. The contradictions and splits in the Chinese leadership, which 
have been fostered and exacerbated in many ways by Mao’s manipula- 
tion of existing cleavages and tactics of divide and rule,®® are likely to 


39 Note Lin Piao’s description of the maneuver used by Mao and his cronies: 
“Today they use this group to attack that group, tomorrow they use that group to 
attack this group. ... They not only incite cadres to struggle against cadres, and 
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outlive Mao to plague the post-Mao leadership; for without an arbiter 
of Mao’s stature and authority, the system may experience more lead- 
ership strifes and greater political turmoil. | 

If what is said above has any validity, then the implications are 
enormous, With the passing of Mao and his peers, none of the suc- 
cessors (whoever they are) to Mao’s generation of elite has much of the 
image and prestige of a national leader. The decline in the stature 
and the disunity of the post-Mao leadership, coupled with the crisis of 
authority generated since the GPCR, which inculcates defiance against 
and a contempt for authority, would further reduce the regimes’ ability 
to command compliance from the population. Under such a circum- 
Stance, coercive means may have to be stressed and those leaders who 
contro] the instruments of coercion, the PLA and the public security 
forces, would perforce occupy a central stage in Chinese politics. Al- 
though the PLA has kept a low profile in recent years, the active and 
prominent role it has played in the relief and reconstruction work in 
the wake of the T’angshan earthquake is a strong reminder that the 
PLA can also thrust itself into the political arena and intervene in the 
leadership conflict. 

It remains to consider the long-term impact of Mao’s rule and 
its legacy on China’s polity. In the past quarter of a century, contrary 
to the assertion of some writers, Mao had not always been “in com- 
mand”; his power and influence had fluctuated considerably. Especial- 
ly since the 1960s, Mao had been forced to resort to extraordinary 
measures, including creating a personal and institutional wreckage, to 
have his way, as the myth of his infallibility was exposed and he 
seemed to have lost much of his “power to persuade.”#° On the other 
hand, however, one can hardly fail to be impressed by Mao’s cult of 
personality and the enormous influence it wielded in the system—he 
became the source of legitimacy and his creed became the norm to 
which cadres and people must conform. 

Thus, it seems certain that the Maoist cult and the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung will survive Mao. Long after Mao’s departure from 
China’s political scene, the Maoist ideological tenets will continue to 
structure the policy alternatives to be mapped out by the post-Mao 
Chinese leaders and affect the parameters within which they tackle 
problems. The radicals, who have risen to political prominence since 


the masses to struggle against the masses, but they also incite the armed forces to 
struggle against the armed forces, and Party members against Party members... . 
They manufacture contradictions and splits in order to attain their goal of divide 
and rule, destroying each group in turn and maintaining their ruling position.” 
See the “Outline of Project 571” attributed by the Chinese authorities to Lin Piao, 
translated in Michael Y. M. Kau (ed), The Lin Piao Affair: Power Politics and 
Military Coup (White Plains, N.Y.: International Arts and Sciences Press, 1975), p. 
89. 

40See Parris H. Chang, Power and Policy in China (University Park, Pa: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1975), esp. Chapter 7, which presents a “Plural- 
istic” model of Chinese politics and emphasizes constraints upon Mao. 
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the GPCR through interpreting and manipulating the Maoist ideo- 
logical symbols, can be expected to pose as the “true” disciples of Mao, 
continue to glorify Mao’s memory and invoke the Maoist creed for 
their own political purposes. To what extent the radicals can push 
Mao’s “revolutionary line” in the future will, of course, depend on 
how much power they possess in the post-Mao leadership. 

For those who consider the Maoist principles dysfunctional or 
obsolete in a society striving for rapid modernization—and there are 
many among China’s powerholders—the Maoist ideological legacy will 
be a serious constraint with which they must cope. They may try to 
tone down Mao’s cult, but without repudiating Mao’s memory; or 
they could pay lip service to the thought of Mao Tse-tung, but dras- 
tically reinterpret it to suit their political needs at a given time—in- 
deed, there are many levels of understanding and diverse interpreta- 
tions to which each Maoist tenet is susceptible. As to how far and how 
successful they can play this game without opposition and challenge 
from the radicals is likely to be determined by the configuration of 
political power in the post-Mao leadership. 

Few observers of Chinese affairs foresee tota] de-Maoization in the 
near future. Yet, nothing is impossible in politics. Lin Piao’s alleged 
coup attempt against Mao, his bitter attack on Mao in “Project 571,” 
and the open criticism of Mao by demonstrators in the Peking ‘T’ienan- 
men Square in April should sensitize us to the political undercurrents 
in China. Will there be a Chinese Khrushchev to repudiate Mao 
totally, when confronted with the imperatives of China’s moderniza- 
tion, struggle for power, or other exigencies in the future? In light of 
what is said above, the possibility can no longer be safely ruled out. 


PARRIS H. CHANG is Professor of Political Science at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 





URBAN UPHEAVAL IN INDIA: THE 1974 
NAV NIRMAN RIOTS IN GUJARAT 


Dawn E. Jones and Rodney W. Jones” 


FoR THE FIRST ten weeks of 1974, the Indian state of 
Gujarat faced an emergency of locally unprecedented proportions. 
Waves of riots and political agitation swept through its cities and towns, 
causing over one hundred reported deaths, many more serious injuries, 
massive arrests, and the destruction of huge amounts of public and 
private property. The Nav Nirman (“social reconstruction”) movement 
spread like a firestorm throughout urban Gujarat in January, continued 
in the face of Army intervention, and subsided only after the leaders 
secured key political objectives. The most important of these was the 
overthrow of the state government, partially realized on February 9 
when the Chief Minister resigned under pressure from Delhi and Pres- 
ident’s Rule was clamped on the state, and completed on. March 15 
when the Prime Minister reluctantly acceded to dissolution of the 
Gujarat legislative assembly.+ 
The upheaval has since had major repercussions on Indian na- 
tional politics. The Gujarat riots, together with the anti-government 


* This article is based on field work carried out in Ahmedabad, Gujarat, and 
Delhi between September 1974 and January 1975. We relied heavily on field inter- 
views, supplemented by research in the newspaper clippings files of the Sapru 
House Library in New Delhi. We wish to express our gratitude to the American 
Institute of Indian Studies for financial support; to Dr. Amrik Singh of Delhi Uni- 
versity for his thoughtful guidance; to Shri K. C. Parikh, Registrar, and Professor 
Devavrut N. Pathak, Director of the School of Social Science, at Gujarat University 
‘for their hospitality and support; and to Dr. Rajni Kothari and D. L. Sheth at the 
Centre for Developing Societies, Delhi, for comments on an early draft. Others too 
numerous to mention have been generous in their help. We assume sole respon- 
sibility, of course, for the views expressed and any errors that may remain in the 
final product. 

1 An excellent comparative overview of the Gujarat and Bihar movements has 
just appeared: see John R. Wood, “Extra-Parliamentary Opposition in India: An 
Analysis of Populist Agitations in Gujarat and Bihar,” Pacific Affairs, Fall 1975, pp. 
313-334. A good preliminary treatment of Nav Nirman, with additional details, is 
Ghanshyam Shah, “The Upsurge in Gujarat,” Economic and Political Weekly (Spe- 
cial Number, August 1974), pp. 1429-1454; this periodical is hereafter cited as 
EPW. For a Gujarati language account, see Babulal Dave, et. al, Gujaratnu Lok 
Andolan (Ahmedabad, 1974). . 
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movement of Jayaprakash Narayan in Bihar, which they had inspired, 
were evidently a key factor in Indira Gandhi’s decision to declare a 
national State of Emergency on June 26, 1975. When queried as to 
whether India’s internal stability was really threatened, Mrs. Gandhi 
replied: 


We had a movement in the state of Gujarat, we had a movement in the 
state of Bihar. . . . in Gujarat the members of our legislative assembly 
were threatened and intimidated and forced to resign. There was vio- 
lence. Students were not attending college. We had strikes. . . . there 
was such indiscipline that even government functioning was becoming 
extremely difficult. . . . [the opposition] tried to paralyze the govern- 
ment of ... Gujarat and Bihar. But it is obvious that if this happened 
on a nationwide scale—and this was what was announced [Narayan had 
called for a nationwide civil disobedience campaign, to begin on June 
29)—there would have been wide-scale violence. . . . I think there was 
grave internal danger to the country.” 


While many observers thought that the “grave internal danger” most 
immediate was to Indira Gandhi’s personal power, the prospect of 
widespread violence paralyzing the central government temporarily 
should not be lightly dismissed. The salient threat to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s leadership arose from fractures in the Congress party, which a 
successful replay of the Gujarat rebellion in the urban areas of the 
Hindi-speaking heartland—clearly Narayan’s intention—would cer- 
tainly have exacerbated. In that event, the Congress party’s capacity to 
govern was also at stake—a matter of more profound concern than Mrs. 
Gandhi’s survival. Our primary purpose for reporting on the Nav Nir- 
man agitation—to explain its origins by uncovering the central role of 
educational forces—pre-dated the national emergency, but we are struck 
by the extent to which the Gujarat events were symbolically important 
in Jayaprakash Narayan’s confrontation with the Prime Minister. ‘The 
memory of Nav Nirman, essentially, is of the capacity of an indignant 
middle class to paralyze and overthrow elected governments. 

_ Besides being based in the urban middle class, the Nav Nirman 
agitation exhibited other significant features. "Though spearheaded by 
student activists, who received most press coverage, it was inspired, or- 
ganized and coordinated by associations of teachers in the colleges and 
schools. Underlying the agitation, in fact, was a struggle for power in 
the educational system between teachers and private institutional man- 
agements. The struggle was elevated to the state level in 1973 when 


2 NBC, “Meet the Press,” broadcast August 24, 1975; reprinted in India News 
(Washington, D.C.: Embassy of India, September 5, 1975). 

%On this point, our analysis differs from that of John Wood, who argues that 
“The Gujarat agitation revealed a capacity for spontaneous, localized action, but 
almost no coordination on a state-wide basis.” “Extra-Parliamentary Opposition,” 
p. 323. Our finding is that such coordination existed, if not decisively among stu- 
dents, certainly among teachers’ associations. 
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Chimanbhai Patel, a former Economics professor and political agent of 
private college managements, became Chief Minister of Gujarat, and 
subsequently the target of the 1974 agitation. The Nav Nirman leaders 
were professedly nonviolent and nonpartisan; while unable to prévent 
violence, they largely succeeded in resisting penetration by political 
parties, But political parties and factions did exploit the riots for pur- 
poses of their own and thus contributed to the success of the movement. 
Linkages with the center were important, both in aggravating economic 
conditions underlying the rioting and in deciding how the government 
would respond. 

The movement gathered its overwhelming force from the broad, 
largely unorganized involvement of the urban middle and lower middle 
classes, particularly white-collar employees of private and public bureau- 
cratic enterprises, but also professionals, including journalists, lawyers, 
and even doctors. Unionized industrial workers remained aloof, but 
nonunion workers participated sporadically. ‘The affluent classes were 
uninvolved, except as intermediate targets of the riots, mainly traders 
and merchants. ‘The immediate causes of white-collar rioting were eco- 
nomic-——food scarcities and inflated prices—-but frustrations were com- 
pounded by the belief that these problems were artifacts of “manipula- 
tive politics.” Collusion between politicians and businessmen in fixing 
prices by controlling market supply for mutual profit, and the open use 
of large sums of money in politics to win elections and to break or make 
cabinet ministries, were perceived as the underlying causes of economic 
distress as well as the erosion of middle class influence in government 
affairs. 


Party and Factional Politics in Gujarat 


The 1969 split in the Congress party hastened the ascendancy of 
manipulative politics in Gujarat; it shattered personal expectations, 
scrambled group loyalties—sometimes even down to the family and 
neighborhood level—and impelled much greater intervention by the 
center in state and local politics. Although the Gujarat Congress. (O), 
led by Morarji Desai and Chief Minister Hitendra Desai, initially sur- 
vived in the state government, it was toppled in May 1971 by the 
maneuvers of a former protegé, Chimanbhai Patel. Chimanbhai had 
defected the previous December to the Congress, the ruling party at 
the center, along with other dissidents representing the rural middle 
classes. Chimanbhai’s contacts with the affluent farmers, especially 
with the Patidar caste to which he belongs, were indispensable to the 
overwhelming Congress victory in the 1972 Gujarat elections. The Con- 
gress won 140 out of 168 assembly seats, the Congress (O) only 16, the 
Jan Sangh 3, Communists 1, and Independents the balance. 

Local intra-party rivalries ensured that the new Chief Minister 
would be chosen in Delhi. Chimanbhai and other local aspirants were 
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passed over for a Member of Parliament, Ghanshyam Oza, ʻa Brahman 
from Saurashtra and senior politician of the old school. Pragmatic, 
mild-mannered and respectable, Oza was expected to have a good 
chance to bring unity in the new government. But the Congress as- 
sembly party was an unstable amalgam of ambitious men from con- 
trasting political and ideological backgrounds, including former Con- 
gress (O) dissidents, Socialists and Communists who were anti-business, 
and ex-Swatantra party members who strongly defended free enterprise. 
But ideology was hardly the principal factor in the factional division 
which crystallized between “loyalists” and “dissidents”; calculations 
about power were primary, even among those who already shared it. 

The “loyalists” supported the Chief Minister, were allied with the 
Prime Minister at the center, and held a majority in the cabinet. They 
were led by Agriculture Minister Ratubhai Adani, like Oza a seasoned 
politician from Saurashtra, and by Education Minister Gordhandas 
Chokawala and the newly installed party chief Jhinabhai Darji. 
Chokawala and Darji had been long-standing rivals of Morarji and 
Hitendra Desai in the old Congress, all four being natives of Surat dis- 
trict. Among the “loyalists” were also two former Praja Socialists in 
the cabinet and an ex-Communist in the assembly. Leading the “dissi- 
dents” at the outset was Finance Minister Kantilal Ghia, himself a 
businessman who was well-connected with Ahmedabad industrialists. 
He was supported, covertly at first, by Chimanbhai Patel, Minister of 
Industries and Planning. They were joined not only by conservative 
former Swatantra members of the legislative assembly (MLAs), but also 
by a coterie of leftists, including the former Praja Socialist Dr. Amul 
Desai, and other MLAs of Socialist and Communist background. While 
these factions were basically marriages of ambition and convenience, 
there was one “interest-based” element of cleavage: Jhinabhai Darji 
and Chimanbhai Patel were rivals for control both of the party organi- 
zation and the rural classes, with Darji appealing more to the disad- 
vantaged agricultural laborers and Chimanbhai to the prosperous farm- 
owners. 

The dissidents, openly led by Chimanbhai after March 1973, over- 
threw the Oza ministry in June 1973 in a manner that left an indelible 
public impression upon which Chimanbhai’s opponents capitalized in 
the Nav Nirman agitation. Ostensibly the dissidents argued for new 
leadership on the grounds of autonomy, saying that Oza had been im- 
posed by the center, not elected by the assembly party. But mercenary 
appeals—the dangling of ministerships and money—allegedly were 
what brought waverers into the dissident camp. Both sides engaged in 
the practice, but the dissidents evidently had the bigger purse. Chi- 
manbhai and Ghia gathered some 70 MLAs and bargained with them 
until all were ready to declare “no confidence” in Oza when, on June 
27, the press was called in to record it. Oza submitted his resignation 
immediately. 
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But the gymnastics had only begun. Having jointly overthrown 
Oza, Chimanbhai and Ghia promptly fell apart, each seeking the Chief 
Ministership. Ratubhai Adani (loyalist) endorsed Ghia, the Ahmedabad 
millowners favored him, and he secured support in Delhi. Both sides 
campaigned in the press, each accusing the other of “detaining” (coerc- 
ing) MLAs and making it impossible to “verify” who supported whom. 
Oblivious to self-implication, Ghia baldly accused Chimanbhai of hav- 
ing used a slush fund donated by a rich industrialist to purchase defec- 
tions from the Oza government. Despite Delhi’s postponement of 
elections, Chimanbhai finally won on July 14 by 72 votes to Ghia’s 62, 
a narrow but absolute majority of the legislative party. Indira Gandhi 
reluctantly accepted the verdict, and Chimanbhai was sworn in as Chief 
Minister of Gujarat. 


Food and Oil Prices in Gujarat: Chimanbhai’s Deal with the Center 


Despite his tarnished public image, Chimanbhai had a reputation 
for intelligence, decisiveness and organizational talent. Defying the 
Gongress High Command in favor of a local decision won him grudging 
respect in certain circles. His free enterprise orientation and support of 
private managements in education made him safe in the view of the 
business world, and as a “son of the soil” he had the admiration of 
affluent farmers. His government started briskly, and the attitude of 
the press was positive, serving to rally support especially when severe 
floods hit Gujarat in September. 

Chimanbhai’s troubles stemmed partly from commitments he 
negotiated with the center. His main goal was to bring about an early 
settlement of the Narmada river dispute, which had dragged on for over 
a decade between Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat and was then snagged 
in a tribunal. As an economist-politician, he dreamed of allocating the 
river’s huge hydroelectric and irrigation potential for planned indus- 
trial and agricultural development in Gujarat. Had this materialized 
under his stewardship, he probably would have become the state’s un- 
challenged leader and a potential contender for power at the center. 
He was prepared to offer the Madhya Pradesh government a package of 
financial compensation for submerged Jand and shares in water and 
power so generous that he did not see how they could possibly refuse. 
But to unlock the dispute from the tribunal, he needed action from 
the center. 

The Congress High Command in 1973 was preparing for midterm 
assembly elections, due in February 1974, in the Prime Minister’s home 
state of Uttar Pradesh. To win their backing on the Narmada issue, 
Chimanbhai apparently made a deal whereby the Gujarat Congress 
would provide a handsome sum (our interview information put it at 
40 million rupees) to help finance the Congress campaign in U.P. (That 
finance may have been crucial; the Congress won a narrow majority of 
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seats, but with a precariously low 32% of the vote.) But Chimanbhat’s 
technique for raising so large a sum was one cause of his undoing. — 

To raise the money he made a deal with the groundnut oil farm- 
ers, merchants, and millers of Gujarat. His part of the bargain was to 
withdraw government controls from the groundnut oil industry, allow 
prices to rise, and permit free export of the oil products from Gujarat. 
‘These measures enabled the “oil kings” to reap enormous profits, from 
which they were delighted to subscribe a portion to the election fund 
of the Gujarat Congress. This deal was risky because groundnut oil is 
the usual cooking medium in Gujarati middle class households. When 
its price doubled and it became scarce on the market in October 1973 
even after a bumper harvest, the public suspected price-rigging by poli- 
ticians and traders. In the resulting furor, the blame fell on‘ Chimanb- 
hai. Charges of political and personal corruption in the oil trade 
loosened the normal Gujarati restraint and set the stage for the Nav 
Nirman riots.® 

Chimanbhai’s deal with the center produced a second problem, 
connected again with the U.P. elections. To win those elections, it was 
imperative to keep food prices down in U.P. But India had suffered 
droughts and production setbacks in several regions in the previous two 
years. To ensure the supply of foodgrains in U.P., the center cut its 
allotments from procured stocks to food-deficit states and funneled what 
was saved into the fair-price distribution network of U.P. To prevent 
leakage through the free movement of food grains by wholesalers to 
areas of high demand, the central government took over the wholesale 
grain trade in 1973. As a food-deficit state, Gujarat’s allotment quota 
of 105,000 tons a month in early 1973 was cut to 75,000 tons in July, 
when Chimanbhai took over, and dropped progressively to under 35,000 
tons in November and December 1978. ' 

Grain prices soon joined oil in soaring to alarming levels, and this 
occurred on top of an already astronomical (nearly 100%) increase in 
the first six months of 1973. The public had tolerated rising prices 
under Oza’s government, assuming they were effects of the drought, 
but late 1973 saw improvement in Gujarat’s own agricultural produc- 
tion with a doubling in output of rice and bajra (millet) and a quadru- 
pling of groundnuts. Urbanites found this hard to reconcile with con- 
tinued food price rises. Once again they suspected corruption, but, if 
so, this was only part of the story. More crucial was a failure of will, 
for political reasons, on the part of Chimanbhai’s government, While 


4“More than anyone else, the Congress had attached great ‘domino’ signifi- 
cance to Uttar Pradesh, the power base of all the Prime Ministers to date. Had it 
failed there, its ministries in adjoining Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, and 
possibly Rajasthan might have tottered to a crash, transmitting the party crisis to 
the Centre before the presidential election in August.” MR, “The Elections: Emer- 
gence of Regional Forces,” EPW, March 16, 1974, pp. 433-436. p 

ö See the report by N, S. Jagannathan, “Student Power in Gujarat,” Hindustan 
Times, March 5, 1974. 
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he acceded to the diversion of grain from Gujarat to U.P.—at least he 
did not protest it publicly before mid-January 1974 when he was al- 
ready in serious trouble—Chimanbhai was gambling both on the cen- 
ters support to contain urban disturbances and the capacity of 
Gujarat’s public grain procurement system to make up for deficits by 
levies on farmers’ surpluses in the abundant harvest expected. But 
procurement efforts were resisted by the farmers, who concealed their 
stocks from the authorities, and Chimanbhai was unwilling to risk 
antagonizing this key constituency. As N. S. Jagannathan put it, “the 
government’s commitment ... was half-hearted and contradictory or- 
ders—not always written ones—from above made it impossible for the 
field staff to make a success of the levy.”? The price of rural pacifica- 
tion, however, turned out to be urban riots and further postponement 
of a Narmada resolution. 


Student and Teacher Associations: Educational Politics 


Artificial scarcities, skyrocketing prices, and political corruption were 
the issues which fed urban middle class cynicism about politics, con- 
ditioned them to riot or tacitly protect those who did so, and drew 
them into sustaining a movement to overthrow their government. Fac- 
tional dissidence in the ruling party undermined the government from 
within—but only after the durability and breadth of the movement be- 
came evident. By themselves, and without integrating organizations, the 
middle classes could not have rioted over food prices and shortages 
indefinitely or synchronized disturbances in the urban areas throughout 
the state. Protracting the agitation, instilling it with purpose, and co- 
ordinating its various facets were the functions mainly of college stu- 
dents’ and teachers’ associations. 

Widespread involvement by college students may have been, from 
the standpoint of the authorities, the single most unmanageable feature 
of the agitation. As the leader of Gujarat’s college teachers, K. S. 
Shastri, put it: “An employees movement can be crushed, but not stu- 
dents. There are no effective sanctions against students. Employees who 
strike won’t get their salaries. But if you close the schools to discipline 
the students, then they are out on the streets making a nuisance.’’§ 

Students became a major force in Gujarat politics comparatively 
recently; in the 1970s. Students were active in the Mahagujarat move- 


6 Rural politics in this way did have a bearing on the origins of the Nav Nir- 
man riots. There was also rural unrest in South Gujarat, briefly compounding 
Chimanbhai’s difficulties, but resolved well before he was forced to step down. Jan 
Bremen, “Mobilization of Landless Labourers: Halpatis of South Gujarat,” EPW, 
June 22, 1974, pp. 974-977. 

t“Student Power in Gujarat,” Hindustan Times, March 5, 1974. See also Samir 
Pal, “Hoarders Who Fill Congress Coffers,’ Hindustan Times, January 30, 1974, and 
Kuldip Nayar, “Trouble in Gujarat,” Statesman (Delhi), February 3, 1974. 

8 Interview in Ahmedabad, November 10, 1974. 
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ment before 1960, but those with a political bent were coopted: by the 
Congress party and became remote from succeeding generations. Only 
the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, because of its integrated 
structure, has had a university-wide student union since, incidentally, 
Chimanbhai Patel became its president in 1950. Today that student 
union draws on a large student body of 18,000 and is a force to be 
reckoned with in local politics. Elsewhere in Gujarat, student unions 
are. much smaller and are organized within affiliating colleges. Since 
there are now over 250 such colleges—ranging in size from under 2,000 
to as low as 150 enrolled students—student politics has typically been 
fragmented within small spheres. 

Fragmented though college students are, their numbers and corres- 
ponding potential for disturbances have expanded enormously along 
with the system of higher education. In Ahmedabad city alone, for ex- 
ample, the colleges affiliated with Gujarat University have grown in 
number from 8 in 1950 to 56 in 1974, enlarging the city’s base of col- 
lege and university students more than twelvefold, from about 4,000 to 
over 50,000. In the state as a whole, by 1974 college students numbered 
about 160,000. Most student unrest has revolved around the specific 
grievances of student life, fees, curriculum and examinations, the lan- 
guage of instruction, concessional bus fares, food and hostel living, and 
more trivial problems. What makes student grievances explosive, how- 
ever, is growing frustration over the declining prospects for finding 
suitable jobs. 

Since 1967, when college students in Ahmedabad demonstrated 
successfully to roll back a hike in tuition fees, there have been sporadic 
efforts to concert student politics on a broader basis. But not until the 
Ahmedabad riots of July 14-16, 1973, did college students set up a co- 
ordinating committee of student unions in the city. ‘That committee 
organized a demonstration to lampoon the MLAs who were then being 
bought and sold in the struggle for government power and to demand 
student representation in the governing bodies of Gujarat University. 
Statewide coordination of student action was produced for the first 
time the following January, under Ahmedabad’s Nav Nirman Yuvak 
Samiti (Reconstruction Youth Committee). Student coordination re- 
mained loose even then, but the heritage of student decentralization in 
unions may have been, paradoxically, one of the Nav Nirman move- 
ments greatest strengths. ‘There was no exclusive circle of student lead- 
ers, no single authoritative organization, that could be identified, cor- 
rupted, or effectively repressed. . 

Much more effectively organized, as the disciplined but less visible 
core of the movement, were the teachers of Gujarat, especially the col- 
lege teachers. Primary school teachers employed by the Ahmedabad 
municipal government had been united since 1929 in the Shikshak 
Mandal (Teachers’ Association), and similar associations were formed 
later in Baroda, Surat, Rajkot and other towns. In 1947; these associa- 
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tions gained trade union recognition under the Industrial Disputes Act; 
their primary concern has been with pay and related service conditions. 
The latest oficial figures showed 85,250 primary teachers in Gujarat, 
but by 1974 their number was probably in excess of 100,000, with about 
half in urban locations. The Ahmedabad Shikshak Mandal had a mem- 
bership of 3,584 in 1974, about 75% of those eligible. A federation of 
municipal school teachers associations linking those of Ahmedabad, 
Surat, Baroda, and Rajkot was formed in 1972, with headquarters in 
Baroda.’ 
o Gujarat’s secondary school teachers numbered 26,300 in 1968-69, 
and probably over 30,000 by 1974, with at least two-thirds in urban 
centers and most in the employ of private managements. The Ahmeda- 
bad Secondary Teachers Association was founded in 1937; counterparts 
followed in Kaira, Baroda, Surat and Bhavnagar, and the Gujarat State 
Secondary Teachers Federation was established in 1947. Recognized by 
the government, but not as a trade union, this federation now contains 
20 units, affiliating all districts but Bhavnagar. In the districts of 
Ahmedabad, Baroda and Surat, the cities and rural areas each have 
separate units. The federation’s membership includes about 43% of 
those eligible. In Ahmedabad city, about 2,400 (80%) of the secondary 
teachers were association members. Units of this federation in the 
major cities of Gujarat were among the most important organizational 
underpinnings of the Nav Nirman agitation.?° 

Less numerous but central in the leadership of the movement were 
college teachers. College and university teachers’. organizations are a 
recent development in Gujarat, dating back only to 1962. In that year, 
the two largest and most active associations were formed, the Gujarat 
University Area Teachers Association (GUATA) based in Ahmedabad 
and the Baroda University Teachers Association (BUTA). GUATA 
spans the largest university. Until 1967, Gujarat University was the 
only statewide affiliating university, and today it still presides over 
about 60% of the affiliated colleges of Gujarat. Consequently, in 1974, 
GUATA was the dominant association of its type, with 2,300 members, 
as against about 900 in BUTA. As colleges formerly under Gujarat 
University were reaffiliated in 1967 with the new Saurashtra and South 
Gujarat Universities, former members of GUATA founded new asso- 
ciations, SGUATA in the south (with a current membership of about 
500), SUATA at the Saurashtra University headquarters in Rajkot, 
and the Bhavnagar Pradhyapak Pariwar on Saurashtra’s other campus 
(the two together contain about 1,000 members). ‘The teachers at Sardar 


9 Interviews with Balwantrai Dixit, President of the Ahmedabad Shikshak 
Mandal, and Rajendra Shah, General Secretary of the Ahmedabad Municipal Ser- 
vants Association, in Ahmedabad, November 22, 23, 1974. 

10 Interview with Gajendra Bhrambhatt, a Secretary of the Federation and 
President until recently of the Ahmedabad Secondary Teachers Association, 
Ahmedabad, November 18, 1974. 
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Patel University in Kaira district founded SPUATA (450 members), 
a small unit (75 members) existed at Gujarat Vidyapith, the Gandhian 
university in Ahmedabad, and the postgraduate faculty of Gujarat 
University possess GUTA (100 members). 

A peak organization known as the Gujarat State Federation of 
University and College ‘Teachers Associations (GSFUCTA) was founded 
in October 1972 to coordinate the various associations in a campaign 
then underway for university reform. GSFUCTA’s total membership 
today comes to about 5,275, though there are about 700 members of 
the statewide Government Teachers Association who cooperate, albeit 
informally, with GSFUCTA, giving the college and university teachers 
of Gujarat an effective strength of about 6,000.11 During the agitation, 
K. S. Shastri, of Bhavans College in Ahmedabad, was President simul- 
taneously of GUATA and GSFUCTA. 

While status considerations tend to keep college and university 
teachers apart, they have begun to cooperate in recent years in the face 
of similar problems arising from the way private educational institu- 
tions are managed. ‘The most common complaints of teachers in private 
institutions are about job insecurity, victimization, and “subtracted 
salaries’—~that is, a situation in which the pay a teacher receives is 
much. less than the figure appearing on the salary receipt he signs. Such 
complaints have been endemic in the schools, but became common in 
the colleges only after 1960. Starting in that year, the expansion of 
higher education accelerated, for commercial and political reasons, and 
large numbers of new colleges were founded in the cities and district 
towns. The difficulties experienced by college teachers in the newer 
colleges were either a product of commercialized operations—the cut- 
ting of costs to squeeze out profits—in certain heavily enrolled city 
colleges, or of poor college financing and management, a chronic prob- 
lem in lightly enrolled district institutions. 

These problems encouraged college teachers to organize and pro- 
duced conflict between teachers and managements over administrative 
power in the educational system. While demands for government take- 
over of secondary education had been aired, the reform proposals of 
both college and secondary teachers have come to focus on means of 
making private managements accountable to “autonomous bodies” in 
which teachers are adequately represented and sit as equals with pri- 
vate managers and government officials. The secondary teachers sought 
to establish between the Department of Education and the schools a 
new Secondary Education Board constituted as a corporation. This was 
provided by the Gujarat Secondary Education Act of 1972, approxi- 
mately as demanded. 

Similarly, the college teachers sought revisions of the Gujarat Uni- 


11 This membership comprised about 75% of the approximately 8,000 college 
and university teachers employed in Gujarat in 1974, a high participation rate. 
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versity Act to convert “affiliated”. colleges into “constituent” colleges in 
order to transfer personnel questions from the control of private man- 
-agements to the university, and also to place enough teachers’ represen- 
tatives on the university governing bodies to balance private manage- 
“ments. One aspect of the old university act was the absence of a ceiling 
on the number of college principals in the Senate; as the number of 
affiliated colleges increased in number from 30 to 147, principals, the 
agents of private managements, came to dominate the Senate. Chimanb- 
hai Patel’s control of the university was based on the fact that many 
private managements were indebted to him for help in getting their 
‘institutions started, and the principals in those institutions were obliged 
to follow Chimanbhai’s bidding. Partly because of Chimanbhai’s in- 
fluence in the government the GUAT A-led college teachers had to exert 
increasing pressure for five years before they finally succeeded in ex- 
tracting the Gujarat University (Amending) Act from the government 
in 1973—not long before Ghanshyam Oza’s overthrow. 

What outraged GUATA most was Chimanbhai Patel’s continued 
interest in university politics after he became Chief Minister in July 
1973. GUATA leaders had hoped that once Chimanbhai’s ambitions 
were fulfilled, he would stay aloof from the internal affairs of Gujarat 
University. But in the October 1973 university elections of the Vice- 
Chancellor and university governing bodies, Chimanbhai intervened 
to help win the Vice-Chancellorship for a protegé and to defeat the 
GUATA slate of nominees from the Court (Senate) to the Executive 
Committee (Syndicate).12 When GUATA leaders became aware of 
Chimanbhai’s lobbying, they informed friends of the Chief Minister 
that, if his efforts did not cease, “Gujarat University campus would be- 
come his graveyard.” l 

These university elections were important in another respect—they 
were the first in which students vied for 12 seats on the Court and 
representation also on the Boards of Studies and other university bodies. 
Students elected to the Court suddenly found themselves solicited by 
GUATA, GUTA, private managements and others for their support in 
the elections of the Vice-Chancellor and Executive Committee, and 
they acquired a new inflated sense of importance. One postgraduate 
student, Manishi Jani, was elected to the Executive Committee with 
the help of GUATA. Jani was to become the President of the Nav Nir- 
man Yuvak Samiti (NYS), and most of the other office bearers of that 
organization were drawn from among the students elected to the Court 
of Gujarat University.1% 


12 The names. of these bodies were revised by the amended University Act of 


3. 
13 See V. Gangadhar, “Gujarat: ‘Sick’ University,” The Illustrated Weekly of 
India, November 24, 1974, pp. 17-19. 
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Agitation Phase One: The Overthrow of Chimanbhai 


In the Nav Nirman movement, the middle class shared with stu- 
dents the bulk of police confrontations, but the teachers provided most 
of the guidance and coordination. Student rhetoric was filled with 
grandiose pledges for the reconstruction and purification of politics, 
and implementation of various proposals for distributive justice, but 
the demands of GUATA and GSFUCTA were more down to earth. 
Without discouraging student expressions of idealism, the college teach- 
ers inspired the concrete demands for the ouster of Chimanbhai and 
the assembly and kept the movement from drifting from these central 
objectives. 

The efforts to distract were most certainly there. The Jan Sangh 
party, for example, promoted anti-price rise demonstrations to em- 
barrass the Congress, but withdrew from the agitation when Chiman- 
bhai Patel, with whom Jan Sangh leaders apparently sympathized, be- 
came a specific target. Similarly, while Congress dissidents in Chimanb- 
hai’s cabinet tacitly suported the demonstrations against Chimanbhai, 
they later sought desperately to prevent the dissolution of the assembly. 
It is really a measure of the independence of the Nav Nirman movement 
from political parties, qualified only by the permeability of the students 
in the agitations’ last phase, that it was at no point successfully de- 
railed by party overtures or machinations. 

The Jan Sangh party was partly responsible for the climate of ten- 
sion in Gujarat from which the main anti-price riots began in Ahmeda- 
bad.. That party had started a campaign of bundhs (shut-downs) in 
Saurashtra region cities against traders suspected of hoarding food- 
grains as well as against alleged police atrocities. Rajkot had serious 
riots on December 3, and a month later Jetpur and Porbander were 
similarly affected, causing the authorities to close the schools there. In 
this atmosphere, events at two engineering colleges peers the main 
agitation and drew students in. 

Late in December 1973, students went on a rampage at the Morvi 
engineering college in Saurashtra, protesting against higher fees for 
hostel food—the result of a government economy move. On January 4, 
1974, students at the L. D. College of Engineering in Ahmedabad, ad- 
jacent to the Gujarat University campus, also rioted against higher 
mess charges, burned the canteen, and attacked the rector’s residence. 
Reprehensible though this may have been, the police response ordered 
by the Chief Minister was imprudently harsh. The State Reserve Police 
(SRP)—a riot contro] force with a reputation for brutality—invaded 
the dormitory to arrest suspects. Several students were severely beaten 
in the process, some 336 students (25% of the student body) were jailed, 
and the. college was shut down. 

Other college and university students convened immediately at the 
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university campus and formed an action committee to seek the release 
of those arrested and to press both for the resignation of the Education 
Minister and a reduction in mess hall charges. ‘They marched in a body 
of a thousand on the nearby police station to get the students held there 
released, and then to the Congress party headquarters, but all to no 
avail. After the Chief Minister relayed a message that he was too busy 
to meet them, the student committee called for a strike to shut the 
colleges and secondary schools on Monday, January 7. On Sunday, the 
6th, during observance of “anti-police day” (called by the Jan Sangh 
to protest police firings in Saurashtra), trouble broke out in the con- 
gested, walled city of Ahmedabad. Gangs of youngsters began stoning 
municipal buses, and that night mobs attacked and looted a number’ 
of shops selling foodgrains and cooking oil. On Monday, most colleges 
and schools stayed closed, students roamed the streets blocking public 
transport, and a number were injured or arrested in battles with the 
police. 

Evidence of broader middle class involvement in the riots also came 
on Monday when the August 14th Committee (AUGCOM) announced 
an “Ahmedabad bundh” for January 10 to protest high prices and 
alleged police brutality. AUGCOM had been created in August 1972 
as a citywide umbrella organization of about 80 trade unions, most of 
which covered white collar employees of the state and municipal gov- 
ernments, the State Bank, nationalized banks, the Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, and primary and secondary schools. In the wake of the urban 
riots, the Chief Minister called a meeting with student leaders to offer 
pacifying concessions, but refused to release students who had rioted, 
and the negotiations therefore failed. 

Students met on January 9 in the university hall, where they 
pledged to return to their studies only after essential commodities re- 
appeared in adequate supply in the markets, thereby linking their 
movement with popular economic grievances. ‘hey appealed for the 
support of students in other Gujarat cities. GUATA cautiously and 
obliquely entered the movement at this stage, deciding in a general 
meeting the same day and at the same place to start a campaign against 
the pro-management policies of the Vice-Chancellor. GUATA ex- 
pressed sympathies for the student movement and endorsed the call 
for an Ahmedabad bundh. The first police firing in Ahmedabad oc- 
curred on the same day to disperse a mob looting grain shops; after two 
buses were burned, the government began systematically arresting pro- 
vocateurs, and a curfew was imposed on the city that night. 

The shut-down of Ahmedabad was nearly total on the 10th. Only 
the textile mills operated normally, as the organized working class 
stayed clear of the disturbances. Sporadic incidents of stone throwing 
evolved into raids on shops and municipal milk booths, and battles 
between crowds and the SRP ensued, provoking firing at 20 locations 
and the use of tear gas at many others. Confrontations escalated rap- 
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idly in the walled city, which is divided into traditional neighborhood 
units known as pols. Built as enclosures, the pols are crammed with 
three and four-story buildings, the outer periphery of which are con- 
tinuous walls. From the main streets, pols have one or two entrances 
with heavy gates, which can be locked by the residents in the event of 
danger outside. When the police entered the narrow lanes of the pols, 
they became targets for stones and flaming rags thrown from balconies 
and windows, and their discipline broke down. The rioting continued 
intensely for two more days. Paralle] disturbances in Baroda were 
equally serious, and the riots spread to nine smaller cities. 

January 10 was a landmark day for two other reasons. On that 
date, the college students of Ahmedabad formally established the NYS 
(coordinating committee), elected officers, and declared a program of 
broad idealistic objectives, vowing to wage a nonviolent struggle to 
cleanse and rebuild a society corrupted by politicians. A second impor- 
tant development was the injection into the campaign of the strategic 
demand for the resignation of Chimanbhai Patel, a specific, attainable 
goal promoted by the college teachers in Ahmedabad and Baroda and 
quickly picked up by students. 

On January 14, the rioting subsided as the kite-flying festival of 
Sankranth distracted the youth of Gujarat. But fissures now appeared 
in the state government. Three of Chimanbhai’s Ministers had already 
expressed subtly phrased sympathy with the student’s efforts to force 
foodgrain hoarders to release their stocks, and 25 dissident Congress 
MLAs urged the Prime Minister to impose President’s Rule on Gujarat. 
To dampen public criticism, Chimanbhai fired the Food and Civil Sup- 
plies Minister as a scapegoat for the government’s failure to provide 
adequate food and controlled prices. In the lull that followed, educa- 
tional institutions reopened on the 16th. 

Perceiving that the movement was on the verge of petering out, 
GUATA leaders came to the forefront on the 16th to revive the agita- 
tion. They met and declared their support for the “just demands” of 
the students and indicated their intention to take an active part in the 
agitation. The NYS, thus encouraged, called for an indefinite closure 
of the university and colleges, and clashed with police in efforts to shut 
down individual colleges by force. On the 17th, when the Vice-Chancel- 
lor declared he would keep the university open, students gheraoed 
(forcibly confined) him in his office and burned furniture and records 
in the administration building. 

By this time the main leaders of the NYS had been arrested, so 
there was uncertainty about who was really in charge. Chimanbhai 
Patel took this opportunity to arrange a meeting on the 18th of college 
principals and carefully screened student union general secretaries, 
hoping to bypass those NYS leaders who were behind bars. Despite the 
protests of a minority, he secured the signatures of more than half the 
general secretaries on an agreement to withdraw their strike and allow 
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the peaceful reopening of colleges, in exchange for the release of- the 
NYS President and Secretary; further problems were to be negotiated 
between the government and a similar committee of student union 
secretaries. The agreement, which would have had the effect of atomiz- 
ing the student movement, was sharply repudiated by the newly freed 
NYS leadership, and most of the union secretaries recanted in a meet- 
ing on the 19th; they affirmed that the strike would not be lifted 
until Chimanbhai Patel resigned. The government promptly rearrested 
those NYS leaders it could locate, together with certain teachers and 
AUGCOM leaders; other student leaders had already gone under- 
ground. l 

In the meantime, local Nav Nirman committees had begun sprout- 
ing in other cities of Gujarat, and the volume of riots intensified once 
again, with serious bloodshed in Surat and Rajkot. By the 2Ist, the 
rioting had appeared in one form or another in all the important urban 
centers of the state, and the situation in Ahmedabad again deteriorated 
after a use of force by police against a peaceful procession of teachers 
and students from H. K. Arts College, in the course of which women 
students were injured. Mass fasting was organized and leading college 
professors resigned from the Congress party in outrage. AUGCOM 
called for a bundh throughout Gujarat for January 25, and various or- 
ganizations endorsed it. On the 23rd, GUATA held a general body 
meeting attended by about 1,000 members at which it was decided to 
join the agitation officially and to cooperate openly with the NYS and 
AUGCOM. GUATA went on record demanding the resignations of 
the Chief Minister, the government, and the entire assembly. The real 
political objectives of the movement, by this act, were brought out in 
the open. For GUATA, the crucial problem now was to hold the move- 
ment to those objectives. 

As precautionary measures, the government reinforced the’ state 
police with the Border Security Force and the Central Reserve Police, 
and imposed curfews on 106 cities and towns on January 25, Gujarat 
bundh day, but by the end of the next day the escalation of mob ac- 
tivities had brought the death toll of the riots to 42. On Republic Day, 
the 26th, battles between crowds and the police became so intense in 
Ahmedabad that the local police force showed signs of rebellion, un- 
willing any longer to attack women and children or face the bombard- 
ment of kerosene-soaked rags in the pols. As law enforcement collapsed, 
some thousand Ahmedabad shops were pillaged in the course of one 
day. On the following night, Chimanbhai held an emergency cabinet 
meeting and announced that Indian Army units were being called in. 

Violence subsided everywhere but in Surat as the Army appeared 
on the streets of Ahmedabad on the 28th, and emergency shipments of 
food which Chimanbhai had desperately requested from the center 
finally began to arrive in the city. The Army was respected in Ahmeda- 
bad; its suppression of the 1969 communal riots had been firm and 
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effective. Since the popular violation of curfews would be far more 
risky now, GUATA, the NYS and press sympathizers spread the word 
that the Army was to be welcomed. Instead of stoning and abusing the 
soldiers as they had the police, people garlanded them with flowers 
and plied them with tea and sweets, a most ingenious and disarming 
method of flaunting the curfew. Peace was maintained for almost a 
week, This gave the Chief Minister a chance to make overtures to the 
teachers. He announced measures satisfying certain longstanding pay 
scale and cost-of-living demands of GUATA and GSFUCTA, and he 
sent out feelers to GSFUCTA leaders, promising to release MISA 
detenus if the teachers would agree to negotiate.1* Chimanbhai’s offer, 
though calculated to divide teachers, indicated he recognized, finally, 
where the central impetus of the movement lay. 

Before the components of GSFUCTA met on February 3 to con- 
sider Chimanbhai’s offer, GUATA leaders had hammered out a finished 
proposal to ward off a potentially divisive debate between militants and 
conservatives in the associations and to defuse an anticipated problem 
‘in their relations with the NYS and students. The teachers’ biggest 
problem was to reassure the students, who were now apprehensive that 
the examinations scheduled for March would be held. GUATA could 
allay student anxieties only by supporting an examination boycott, 
which it did, but in a complex way. Arguing that the violence of the 
agitation was a product of the government's suppression of peaceful 
demonstrations, by prohibitions and bans, the teachers would remain 
on indefinite strike until the bans were lifted and all those arrested 
under MISA were released. Only then would teachers return to the 
classroom. But the teachers would still boycott examinations until 
Chimanbhai’s ministry was dismissed and the assembly dissolved. With 
the continued solidarity of students and teachers thus reinforced, 
GUATA’s proposal was ratified by GSFUCTA; this action launched a 
new program in which teachers started mass fasting, led peaceful pro- 
cessions, and courted arrest openly by defying the bans on meetings 
and processions.1® | 

In fresh rioting that swept across Gujarat after February 4, cam- 
paigns for the resignation of government ministers and MLAs added a 
new theme. Though backing from the center remained firm until 


14 Free Press Journal (Bombay), February 2, 1974. MISA stands for Maintenance 
of Internal Security Act, used on a wide scale for “preventive detention” since 1971 
when its predecessor, the Preventive Detention Act, lapsed. 

15 An intriguing feature of this program was the “death knell” of Chimanbhai 
organized by GSFUCTA, a tactic of “coordinated spontaneity.” At precisely 8:00 
p.m. on February 4, as darkness settled on the city of Ahmedabad, thousands of 
persons climbed out on the roofs of their houses and began beating thalis (the metal 
trays used for meals) as is the local custom at funeral ceremonies. Fireworks were 
added to the din and it carried on far longer than the prearranged 10 minutes. It 
spread elsewhere in Gujarat cities, even to the new capital in Gandhinagar, where 
a Minister was heard to remark, “now it is clear, the government must go.” See 
the lengthy reports in Free Press Journal, February 5, 1974. 
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February 8, Chimanbhai was visibly shaken by the popular fervor, but 
he was determined to ride out the storm and “to establish rapport with 
the people, particularly the teachers.”!8 Jhinabhai Darji, the party 
chief, opposed Chimanbhai openly on the 4th, pleading in Delhi for 
Chimanbhai’s removal. When this move failed, four dissident ministers 
in Chimanbhai’s cabinet presented him on the 7th with an ultimatum 
demanding his resignation.1* Chimanbhai instantly sacked them, but 
the erosion of his government was now indisputable. The center sup- 
ported. Chimanbhai on the ground that the “constitutional machinery” 
was intact—i.e., that he held the confidence of a majority in the legisla- 
tive party, about 90 of the 140 Congress MLAs. This was true, pri- 
marily because Chimanbhai’s rural-based allies remained loyal, un- 
touched by what was essentially an urban rebellion. 

But the end soon came amidst what looked like a comedy of errors 
in Chimanbhai’s government, and possibly bureaucratic sabotage. H. R. 
Gokhale, the Union Law Minister, was sent to Ahmedabad on the 7th 
to make a fresh assessment of the political situation in Gujarat. With a 
curfew in effect, Chimanbhai arranged for selected teachers and stu- 
dents to meet with Gokhale, and they evidently informed him that the 
disturbances were caused by small minorities of disgruntled individuals. 
Despite the curfew, GUATA managed the following morning to organ- 
ize a large procession to march on the Governor's residence, where 
Gokhale was staying. Though the police stopped the procession some 
distance away, they permitted a message to reach Gokhale, and he or- 
dered that the leaders be admitted to his presence. The GUATA spokes- 
men convinced Gokhale that he had not heard authentic views the 
night before because the real student representatives were underground 
or in prison. 

Gokhale got the Chief Minister on the phone, insisted that the 
NYS leaders be released and brought to him, and directed that the 
police provide safe conduct to underground leaders in the event any 
arrived to meet him. But when two NYS leaders who had been in hid- 
ing from the police turned up, they were promptly arrested by the 
police. When members of the procession blocked the police wagons, 
the police attacked with canes. Maganbhai Barot, the new state Edu- 
cation Minister, intervened, but, apparently unrecognized, he too was 
struck by the police. The commotion brought Gokhale outside, and 
he ordered the students released, but Barot announced his immediate 
resignation from “this terrorist government.”18 This incident clinched 
things in a way no discussion could. Gokhale packed up and flew back 
to Delhi on the morning of the 9th. By noon of the same day, Chiman- 


16 Quoted in the Statesman (Delhi), February 7, 1974. The emphasis is ours. 

17 The ministers were Dr. Amul Desai (Finance), Divyakant Nanavati (Law), 
Amarsingh Chowdhury (Social Welfare), and Navinchandra Ravani (Planning)—all 
of whom had helped Chimanbhai overthrow Oza. Times of India (Bombay), Feb- 
ruary 8, 1974. 

18 Hindustan Times, February 9, 1974. 
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bhai got a stern phone call from New Delhi, and several hours later 
his resignation was public knowledge. The Gujarat Assembly was 
suspended and President’s Rule took effect simultaneously. 


Agitation Phase Two: Assembly Dissolution 


Chimanbhai’s ouster marked the midpoint of the agitation, not its 
end. In the next five weeks, the death toll doubled to just over 100. ‘The 
central government resisted the demands for the dissolution of the as- 
sembly until March 15, foreseeing this would be a troublesome pre- 
cedent, and because it might have an adverse effect on the midterm 
elections in U.P. and Orissa just two weeks off. But the demand for 
assembly dissolution became nearly irresistible after Chimanbhat’s 
overthrow, partly because new political forces joined in and expanded 
the agitation. The Adani-Darji faction naturally opposed dissolution, 
but the Congress (O) and Jan Sangh parties now openly favored it. 
Moreover, Chimanbhai Patel’s supporters entered the agitation, ini- 
tially to confuse its purposes, and to build a student following. Chi- 
manbhai continued maneuvering until February 26, trying to get the 
Prime Minister to introduce a new government under the leadership 
of an ally, Thakorbhai Patel, of Baroda. But after this effort failed, on 
March 1 Chimanbhai was expelled from the Congress for defying the 
High Command’s instruction to relinquish the leadership of the legis- 
lative party. He subsequently formed a new party, the Kisan Mazdoor 
Lok Paksh (Farmers’ Workers’ People’s Party), or KIMLOP, and led 
his own dissolution movement! 

The public response to the announcement of Chimanbhai’s resig- 
nation on the 9th was euphoric; people poured into the streets, and 
dozens of victory processions were organized. But these popular cele- 
brations turned ugly and violent as hoodlums entered and disrupted 
them, evidence to some that Chimanbhai was seeking vengeance. The 
looting of shops, arson and mob attacks on police resumed on February 
9, with fresh police firings, deaths and many injuries in Ahmedabad 
and Baroda in the next two days. Fearing that their movement was 
about to be subverted by political elements, the leadership of GUATA 
and the NYS began a “fast for normalcy” on the university campus in 
Ahmedabad. ‘They ended the fast on the 12th, as conditions tem- 
porarily improved, having been joined at this stage by Sarvodaya lead- 
ers Jayaprakash Narayan and Ravishankar Maharaj. 

The pressure in the second phase focused on Congress politicians 
—in the assembly, party organs, and municipal councils—to compel 
massive resignations; it finally succeeded in getting 95 MLAs, more 
than a majority of the 168 member assembly, to resign. The 16 Con- 
gress (O) MLAs resigned as a bloc on February 15, but securing the 
resignation of other MLAs was more difficult. Though the original 
leaders of the movement continued to urge nonviolent methods of pro- 
test, mob actions against MLAs became aggressive and violent, and 
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the clashes between students, crowds, and the police escalated once 
again. Ahmedabad was paralyzed on the 18th by police firings and 
riots hinting of communalism. The same day, GUATA called off its 
strike and college teachers began reporting in their institutions—to 
carry on the movement from within—at the cost of some misunder- 
standing among students, who were still worried about having to face 
examinations. 

The NYS leaders called for a bundh in Ahmedabad on the 19th, 

and it was partially effective. On the 20th, the rioting resumed in 
Ahmedabad with a vengeance, and spread to the other districts of 
north and central Gujarat, and once again to Saurashtra. Gujarat Uni- 
versity decided on February 23 to postpone the examinations and to 
close the university and affiliated colleges indefinitely, freeing students 
to promote the movement with abandon. Resignations of MLAs began 
to flow, reaching 64 on March 6, when the violence tapered off. 
_ After the results of the U.P. elections became known on February 
28—a narrow victory for the Congress—one of the reasons for Delhi's 
wavering disappeared. Unable to tame Chimanbhai, who was now 
using the movement for his own purposes, the options available to the 
center were limited. But the Prime Minister, despite efforts at com- 
promise by intermediaries, refused to dissolve the assembly in the face 
of coercion. She sensed that it would fuel opposition attacks against 
factionally unstable governments in other Indian states and guessed, 
correctly as it turns out, that the Congress would have difficulty win- 
ning fresh elections in Gujarat.2® The central government took a firm 
position, hoping the rioting would run run its course, Congress MLAs 
were instructed to stand fast, and efforts were made to divide the NYS 
student leadership in order to cripple the movement. 

The final spurt of violent agitation erupted in the second week of 
March. On the 7th, in their one and only demonstration of sympathy, 
150,000 textile and other industrial workers stayed home from work on 
the instructions of the pro-Congress (O) National Labour Organization 
of Ahmedabad. On the lith, Morarji Desai began a “fast unto death” 
in Ahmedabad against the center’s reported move to “crush the popular 
agitation,” which had begun with the arrest in Delhi of 200 NYS lead- 


19 State elections were held in June 1975. Despite extensive personal cam- 
paigning by Indira Gandhi in Gujarat, the Congress (R) was defeated by the 
Janata Front, an electoral coalition of the Congress (O), Jan Sangh, and several 
smaller groups. With one seat undeclared, the Front won 87 of 182 seats, and 
formed a government, with the support of Independents, under the leadership of 
Babubhai Patel, a senior Congress (O) politician elected from Sabarmati consti- 
tuency in Ahmedabad. The Congress (R) obtained 75 seats, and Chimanbhai’s 
KIMLOP got only 13. Chimanbhai Patel lost his own seat. The Statesman Weekly 
(Overseas Edition) June 21, 1975; Marcus F. Franda, “The Gujarat Election, 1975,” 
(American Universities Field Staff, South Asia Series, XIX:9, 1975), pp. 1-13; and 
Ghanshyam Shah, “The Gujarat Assembly Election in India,” Asian Survey, XVI:3 
(March 1976), pp. 270-282. The Janata Front Ministry was forced to resign in early 
1976 when it lost a majority in the Legislative Assembly. 
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ers, supposedly there to negotiate with central leaders. On the 12th, the 
now typical cycle of mob violence and police firings disturbed Ahmed- 
abad and Nadiad. On the following day, NYS officers left in Ahmed- 
abad announced new agitation plans to gherao Members of Parlia- 
ment, harass MLAs and their families, and stop all forms of public 
transportation in the state. Further deaths from police firings followed 
in Ahmedabad and Anand as these plans were put into effect. But the 
decisive factor was the continued resignation of MLAs—against the 
directives from the center. On March 14, the number crossed the ma- 
jority mark of 85, including the very crucial resignation of Ghanshyam 
Oza, the former Chief Minister and protegé of Indira Gandhi. The 
dissolution of the assembly was announced the next day. 

In the aftermath of dissolution, the student movement fell apart 
in dissension. When the schools reopened, the NYS leaders won one 
final victory—the cancellation by the university of examinations that 
year, and the award of automatic promotions for all students except 
those graduating in the final secondary or college years. Students 
pressed for this parochial objective over public opposition and against 
the advice of the GUATA leadership. It turned the press and middle 
class opinion against the students, souring their previous accomplish- 
ments. By the time the summer vacation arrived, the quarreling that 
had surfaced among student leaders destroyed bonds of amity and 
cooperation, stalled the momentum of the NYS, and undermined its 
stated program for continued social and political reform. The absence 
of experienced leadership and disciplined organization, though ad- 
vantageous for the spontaneity of the uprising, now showed as a criti- 
cal weakness. Some students still resisted the favors of politicians and 
parties, but others had become susceptible to their blandishments. 


Perspectives and Conclusions 


It is tempting in the wake of dramatic political events to exaggerate 
their importance or to ascribe to them unwarranted uniqueness. That 
temptation is unusually strong in the case of Gujarat’s Nav Nirman 
movement because it has not only been contrasted with Gujarati norms 
but also characterized by its own moralistic rhetoric—as idealistic, self- 
sacrificing action by a newly aroused student cadre, striving to purge 
politics and society of corruption and to secure a fair deal in the market 
place for classes in distress. While such aspirations were no doubt sin- 
cerely felt by many participants, taking them at face value betrays a 
misunderstanding of the actual balance of forces operating in the 
larger environment and probably explains the backlash of cynicism that 
surfaced later when inflated reformist expectations were not realized. 

Viewed historically, the Nav Nirman movement hardly seems so 
dramatic or unique. Leaving the independence struggle aside, violent 
agitations have been a recurring feature of Indian politics, even if their 
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frequency has increased in the last ten years. If urban middle class re- 
bellion is a departure from Gujarati tradition—itself a debatable point 
—it has been a chronic force in Bengali political disturbances and 
probably an underlying factor in a whole series of states reorganiza- 
tion movements dating back to 1952. Although most student rebellions 
are local phenomena, there is a precedent for student leadership in 
the overthrow of a state government in Orissa ten years earlier, and 
large scale student agitation was prominent in the Tamil linguistic 
agitation against the imposition of Hindi in 1965 and in the Telengana 
and Andhra statehood movements in the 1970s. There is even a prece- 
dent in Kerala in 1959 for the overthrow of a state government by a 
coalitionvof forces using private power in higher education as the key 
meg 

After these parallels have been acknowledged, however, a distinc- 
tiveness to Nav Nirman remains. It did not possess the natural mobiliza- 
tional advantages of sectional issues—the linkage between Gujarat and 
the elections in U.P. was not widely perceived at the time—yet the agi- 
tation spread throughout the urban areas of the state. Unlike most po- 
litical disturbances (except perhaps those of an explicitly communal 
nature), Nav Nirman began and remained remarkably free of pressures 
from political parties and factional interests in state politics. It was 
singular, above all, in the central inspirational and organizational role 
of college and secondary school teachers, who maintained within their 
own associational front extraordinary unity and selfdiscipline, or- 
chestrated the movement throughout urban Gujarat, and focused its 
objectives resolutely on the ouster of the Chief Minister and the legis- 
lators whom he had so resourcefully manipulated. Student resilience 
and cohesion, such as it was, was a reflection of that of the teachers. 
Nonviolent leadership by men of learning, however political its origins 
in other respects, was not only the original source of the idealistic 
rhetoric of social reconstruction but also helps to account for the 
legitimacy the movement achieved in the eyes of the urban middle 
classes of Gujarat. In these respects, Nav Nirman is without a major 
precedent in Indian politics. It may nonetheless be the forerunner of 
future revolts of the “salaried masses,” in which broadly-based, non- 
partisan, white-collar or professional associations take leading parts in 
protest politics. And it may be an indication of the beginnings of sub- 
conscious urban reaction to the ruralization of Indian politics, which 
has now come to dominate the political landscape. 

The Gujarat movement had broader political repercussions partly 
because its political objectives, in the final analysis, were resisted and 
finally capitulated to by the central government after the upheaval had 
become protracted, had gained national attention, and had become a 
symbolic test of will and endurance. Its significance was enhanced. by 
Jayaprakash Narayan who perceived—or perhaps misperceived—in it 
a model for a Sarvodaya crusade against the Congress government in 
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Bihar. Nevertheless, Narayan’s call evoked a response in mid-1974 that 
- put the Bihar state government under considerable pressure so that it 
required bolstering from the center. 

When the Prime Minister was faced in June 1975 with a court 
verdict of electoral malpractice, she sensed that it would provide the 
opposition with a needed catalyst for large urban demonstrations in 
north India which, she may have feared, might reach unmanageable 
proportions as they had locally in Gujarat the year before. While it is 
hardly likely that Nav Nirman could have been replicated with its 
Gujarat intensity on so broad a basis, even a pale version would have 
compounded her new vulnerabilities. Hence, the Emergency was in- 
voked as the most decisive legal means available for shielding her gov- 
ernment from attack in the streets, serving also to deflect the worst 
effects of dissidence in the Congress parliamentary party. Would the 
outcome have been different, one might ask, if Narayan and his col- 
leagues had not rushed in to attack, but had instead watched and 
waited? In the absence of the satyagraha ultimatum, the Prime Minis- 
ter would have been denied so plausible a basis for seizing the emer- 
gency procedure. She could have done so anyway, of course, even if it 
had to be on narrower grounds, but in that case she might have been 
compelled in her subsequent maneuvering to be more cautious, adroit, 
and sophisticated, and perhaps gentler on the parliamentary tradition 
and free press. 


RODNEY W. JONES is Assistant Professor of Government at the University of 
Texas, Austin. DAWN E. JONES holds a doctorate in Education from Columbia 
University ‘Teachers’ College, New York. 


THE CHANGING CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Susan Hattis Rolef* 


IT Is COMMONLY assumed that a highly industrialized 
state must also be one which is deeply involved in the international 
political system, but the Japanese example since the early 1960s con- 
tradicts this assumption. While Japan rapidly developed into an eco- 
nomic giant, it succeeded in keeping relatively aloof from the main- 
stream of international politics. 

We must, however, emphasize at the outset that we are not con- 
cerned here with a policy of isolationism. Japan became highly in- 
volved economically in the international system, is considered and 
considers itself an integral part of the Western state system, and is 
closely aligned with the U.S. through a defense alliance. Japan’s low 
level of political involvement expresses itself in the fact that although 
it has been ranked amongst the 11 diplomatically most important states 
since 1960,1 its diplomatic activity is concerned primarily with eco- 
nomic matters. 

The purpose of this paper is twofold: (a) to analyze the reasons 
for Japan’s policy and the external factors which have enabled the 
country to follow it; and (b) to explain why in light of certain changes 
which have taken place in recent years both in Japan’s own position 
and in the international system its policy is likely to undergo change 
as well. 


Japan’s Foreign Policy: Underlying Causes 


Why does a state choose a policy of minimal political involvement? 
Several factors might be involved: (a) the nature of its regime, its politi- 
cal leadership, and the decision-making process may discourage such 


* The author would like to express appreciation to Dr. Avi Ben-zvi and Dr. 
Tuvia Blumenthal for their comments and suggestions on the article. 

1See Melvin Small and J. David Singer, “The Diplomatic Importance of States 
1916-1970," World Politics, Vol. XXV, July 1973, pp. 554-557. 
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involvement; (b) satisfaction with its relations with other states and 
with the system as a whole and the feeling that the status quo is not 
endangered; or (c) dissatisfaction with certain aspects of the status quo 
but the feeling that any action which it might take would harm 
rather than improve the situation. 

Japan’s political system came into existence in 1947 under a con- 
stitution which prohibited its rearmament and in an international 
atmosphere which was hardly conducive to international activity of 
any sort in its part. Successive Liberal Democratic governments changed 
very little in Japan’s highly popular basic policy: maintaining close 
ties with the U.S.; avoiding unnecessary friction with the Soviet Union 
and China and political involvement in international matters which 
did not directly affect Japan’s security or economic interests; giving 
maximal official backing to Japanese economic interests abroad; keep- 
ing-the budget of the Self Defence Agency as small as possible; and 
avoiding the development of nuclear weapons. It has recently been 
argued that part of the inertia in Japan’s foreign policy has been due 
to the nature of the decision-making process which stifles initiative on 
noneconomic matters.? 

The Americans rapidly turned after the Second World War from 
the conquerors and occupiers of most of the Japanese islands into the 
main proponents of limited Japanese rearmament and of an integra- 
tion of Japan into the Western economic system. In 1952 a security 
treaty was signed between the two states; this has been renewed twice 
—in 1960 and 1970. This treaty in fact places the major burden of 
Japan’s defense in American hands in return for military bases and, 
until 1972, actual control of the Ryukyu islands. The Americans have 
occasionally pressed Japan to increase its contribution both to its own 
defense and to that of other areas in the region, but the U.S. never 
pressed too strongly in face of Japanese resistance. 

Despite opposition by both the Japanese right and left to the 
alliance with the U.S., the arrangement is generally viewed as both 
convenient and beneficial to Japan. Japan need not worry unduly 
about various developments in East Asia which might endanger its 
security, it can keep military expenditure fairly low,’ and it can con- 
centrate attention on furthering its economic interests. Furthermore, 
the relationship with the U.S. has also been highly beneficial to Japan 
from'an economic point of view: the U.S. is its most important trad- 
ing partner even though trade with the U.S. as a percentage of the 


2Taketsugu Tsurutani, “Ihe Causes of Paralysis,” Foreign Policy, No. 13, 
Spring 1974, p. 126. 

3 Japan still spends only 0.84% of its GNP on defense (The Economist, August 
30, 1975). 

4Jt is interesting to speculate whether Japan gained or lost from an economic 
point of view by having refrained from developing an independent arms industry. 
While this policy enabled Japan to invest more in other sectors of the economy, it 
also prevented expensive arms-related technological developments. 
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total has tended to fall—from about 30% in 1960 to about 22% in 
1974. The U.S. is Japan’s most important supplier of foodstuffs and a 
major supplier of various raw materials as well as technological know- 
how; nevertheless, Japan has enjoyed a favorable balance in its trade 
with the U.S. 

This apparent American-Japanese idyl has, however, suffered a 
number of jolts since 1971. Even though most of the specific economic 
problems affecting U.S.-Japanese relations were eventually resolved or 
simply vanished with changing circumstances,’ the “dollar shock” of 
August 1971 indicated that the compatibility and complementarity of 
American and Japanese economic interests could no longer be taken 
for granted and that the U.S. was willing to manipulate its economic 
relations with Japan. The question as to whether American complaints 
concerning Japan’s own economic practices were justified® did not 
change the fact that Japan was offended by the nature and intensity 
of the American reaction. Though Japan was relieved by the American 
decision in 1972 to disentangle itself from the war in Vietnam, the ac- 
tual American withdrawal in the spring of 1975 raised serious doubts in 
Japan (as in many other states) as to the credibility of the American 
guarantee. It was not only the fact that the U.S. seemed to watch with 
equanimity the rapid fall of South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos into 
Communist hands after having fought against this eventuality so 
fiercely for so long, but the apparently more pragmatic and less moral- 
istic nature of American foreign policy and the occasional refusal of 
Congress in recent years to appropriate adequate funds to back up 
American commitments abroad caused concern among the Japanese. 

Side by side with the question of whether the American guarantee 
is still credible have gone certain unofficial doubts as to whether re- 
maining closely aligned to the U.S. is wise. Many Japanese have per- 
sistently argued that the presence of American bases on Japanese soil 
ensures that Japan will become a target 1f war does break out again 
in East Asia. Some would like to see Japan cater for its own defense 
and stop depending on American good will, while others feel that the 
improvement of Japan’s relations with both the Soviet Union and 
China makes the likelihood of an attack by either state against Japan 
improbable. 

Sooner or later Japan is going to have to make up its mind as to 
the exact nature of the relationship it desires to maintain with the 
U.S. If Japan decides to remain closely aligned with the U.S., the latter 


5 The yen was revalued twice—in December 1971 and in February 1973—and 
Japan further liberalized its trade as well as the entry of foreign investment in 
1972 and 1973. 

6 The U.S. argued that the imbalance in its trade with Japan was caused pri- 
marily by the undervaluation of the yen, the height of the Japanese tariff wall, the 
arbitrariness of Japan’s import licensing and customs procedures, and Japanese 
dumping. The U.S. resented the restrictions on the entry into Japan of foreign firms 
and of foreign equity investment. 
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is unlikely to continue tolerating indefinitely Japan’s unwillingness to 
share the burden of defending mutual interests both in the region and 
in the international system as a whole. If Tokyo decides to loosen its 
ties with the Americans, it will have to assume responsibility on defense 
(possibly opting for nuclear weapons) and actively commit itself on 
issues vital to Japan. 

Concerning relations with states other than the U.S., Japan has, 
until recently, had little reason for complaint in spite of the hostility 
still felt against it for historical reasons. Japan’s various economic ties 
with other states advanced rapidly in the 1960s and 1970s. For reasons 
which shall be dealt with below, Japan has also been able to remain 
uninvolved in political matters with which it is not directly con- 
cerned. Japan has had very few unfulfilled goals vis-a-vis other states, 
particularly since the U.S. agreed to return the Ryukyu islands to it. 
Japan still has some irredentist claims against the Soviet Union over 
the four Northern Kurile islands and claims with respect to a number 
of potential oil fields in the East China Sea. However, none of these 
have seriously affected Japan’s general satisfaction with the status quo. 

Until quite recently Japan has also had little reason for dissatis- 
faction with the situation in East and Southeast Asia, even though 
the constant confrontation between Communists and non-Communists 
in the region since 1950 could hardly be considered an ideal situation 
either by Japan or any other non-Communist state. The extension of 
the Cold War to this region ensured continued American involvement, 
which was the main factor enabling Japan to remain uninvolved. Japan 
also profitted €conomically from both the Korean and Vietnamese wars. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict, particularly as it has developed since 
1969, has enabled Japan to solicit economic favors from both Commu- 
nist powers while committing itself to neither.? ‘This could occur be- 
cause of the fear of both that Japan might align itself with their op- 
ponent. The absence of diplomatic relations with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China (PRC) until 1972 probably cost Japan very little in eco- 
nomic terms, just as its diplomatic relations with Peking since 1972 
have hardly affected economic relations with Taiwan. The fact that 
Japan has not signed a peace treaty with either Communist power has 
caused little evident concern in Tokyo. 

Nevertheless, a number of changes have taken place or are likely 
to take place in the international system which must be disturbing to 


7 For example, when Brezhnev proposed in 1969 the convention of an Asian 
Security Conference which would include Japan, Tokyo showed a good deal of 
skepticism towards the new idea because of its anti-Chinese connotation (see Arnold 
L. Horelick, “The Soviet Union’s Asian Collective Security Proposal,” Pacific Af- 
fairs, Fall 1974). Again, one of the reasons for the nonmaterialization of Japanese 
investment in some of the grand development projects for Siberia has been Japanese 
fear that China would consider certain aspects of the proposed projects a threat to 
its security, Japan has also, so far, had to forego a treaty of peace and friendship 
with the PRC because of the latter’s insistence on the inclusion of an “anti- 
hegemony” clause implicity directed at the Soviet Union. 
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Japan. Because of developments which have occurred in the world 
economy, Japan can no longer claim that the international economic 
system is working in its favor. More flexible exchange rates and fan- 
tastic rises in the prices of certain raw materials between 1972 and 1974 
have had an adverse effect on Japan’s balance of payments as have the 
“beggar thy neighbor” policies of many states resulting from the cur- 
rent world recession. The threat of an oil embargo sounded by the. 
Arab petroleum exporting countries at the end of 1973, even though 
never seriously implemented, resulted in a mood of panic in Japan,§ 
and Tokyo is becoming increasingly concerned with possible threats 
to the free passage of ships plying their way to Japan through the In- 
dian Ocean and the Straits of Malacca. 

In order to face these new problems and find solutions which will 
satisfy Japanese interests, ‘Tokyo will have to become much more ac- 
tive in the many economic organizations and groupings of which it is 
a member, pacify individual states which arein a position to harm it 
by paying a political price (as it did by giving up its neutrality in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict), and possibly even increase the role of its navy 
beyond Japanese shores. So far Japan has faced the many develop- 
ments of a political and military nature which have occured in East 
and Southeast Asia with a policy of infinite flexibility, but without 
actually confronting any of the problems which these changes might 
raise to both its economic and security interests. 

Following the beginning of an American rapprochement with 
the PRC and the decision of the U.S. to virtually abandon the non- 
Communist regimes of Southeast Asia, Japan rapidly established diplo- 
matic relations with all the old and new Communist regimes in Asia 
except that of North Korea. Japan’s record of trade and investment in 
Communist states is one of the most impressive achieved by any state. 
This does not alter the fact that economic relations with Communist 
States are much more subject to political manipulation than such rela- 
tions with non-Communist states. Any further Communist “successes” 
in East and Southeast Asia could have an adverse effect on Japan's 
existing economic interests in the region. 

While Japan may feel that the fall of South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos into Communist hands does not seriously affect its own se- 
curity, the possibility of South Korea and Taiwan, Japan’s closest 
non-Communist neighbors, falling into the hands of North Korea and 
China respectively certainly would. Japan is also aware that despite 
talk of peaceful coexistence and détente the stronger the Communist 
movement in Asia the greater the likelihood of Communist interfer- 
ence in its own internal affairs. Since Japan can no longer depend on 
American willingness to pay an unlimited price in both human lives 


8 Japan imports 99.9% of its petroleum; 80% of its energy consumption is oil, 
while 43% of its oil imports in 1972 came from Arab oil exporting countries (Saburo 
Okita, “Japan’s Economy and Foreign Policy,” Survey, Autumn 1972, p. 714). 
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and money for the policy of containment, Tokyo will have to start 
thinking about how it can help deter and, when necessary, resist fur- 
ther Communist advances. 

Something should also be said about Japan’s self-confidence in its 
ability to play a more active role in the system. Japanese leaders and 
foreign policy experts have often argued that Japanese rearmament 
and deeper involvement in international politics would only cause 
other states to combine against Tokyo to its detriment.® Since, as we 
have already argued, Japan had until recently no major cause for dis- 
satisfaction with the status quo, it is difficult to judge what its attitude 
would have been under different circumstances. 


Japanese Foreign Policy: External Factors 


So far we have dealt with the basic causes of Japan’s choice of a 
low political profile in the international system and have discussed 
some of the changes which have occurred and are likely in the future 
to change its policy. We must now turn to the external factors which 
permitted Japan during the 1960s to remain relatively unarmed and 
uninvolved in international politics, but which have also ace 
changes in the past few years. 

In general we may observe that a relatively unarmed state may 
remain politically uninvolved in the international system under any 
of the following conditions: (a) if it is of no strategic, political, or eco- 
nomic significance; (b) if one of the major world powers considers it 
within its interests to protect the state, and does so effectively; (c) if 
because of its activities during some previous period other states wel- 
come its decision to play a passive role in international politics; and 
(d) if those states which would like it to become more deeply involved 
do not have the capacity to force it to do so. 

Whatever else may be said of Japan, it is certainly a significant 
force from a strategic, political, and economic point of view. Japan’s 
proximity to the two Communist superpowers, its recognized potential 
power, and its impressive economic achievements are all factors which 
prevent Japan from pretending to be an international nonentity which 
other states could safely ignore. As already noted, Japan’s security since 
the 1950s has been the responsibility of the Americans. Once the U.S. 
had decided upon the policy of containment, Japan became an impor- 
tant support base for its implementation. Why the U.S. agreed to al- 
low Japan to play only a minor role in its own defense and to refrain 
from making more than a purely economic contribution towards the 
defense of Western interests in the region is another question. 

We may note three basic causes for the American policy. First, 
the U.S. recognized the deep-seated opposition in Japan towards both 


9 See, for example, Nagai Yoronuke, “Politics and Economics in the Multi-Polar 
Age,” The Japanese Interpreter, Winter 1974, p. 462. 
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greater rearmament and involvement in international politics and 
wished to avoid strengthening anti-American forces in Japan by push- 
ing Tokyo to play a larger role against its own wishes. Second, the 
U.S. was satisfied with the arrangement by which it obtained access 
to secure military bases on Japanese territory and, until 1972, actual 
sovereignty over the Ryukyu islands in return for guaranteeing Jap- 
anese security. Third, after its experience with the Japanese between 
194] and 1945, the U.S. may not have been displeased with Japan’s 
nonadventurous, acquiesent, and rather pacifistic disposition. 

The U.S. has in fact on occasion tried to convince Japan to assume 
a greater military and diplomatic role. In August 1975, for instance, 
the Secretary of Defense, in meeting with the Secretary General of 
Japan’s Self-Defense Agency, tried (apparently unsuccessfully) to con- 
vince his Japanese counterpart to agree to work out an American- 
Japanese contingency plan for a possible war in Northéast Asia.1® As 
usual the Americans did not press Japan too strongly, probably because 
of Japan’s economic difficulties at the time. 

In view, however, of the recent reverses in Southeast Asia, the 
Americans are much more likely to insist that their allies assume a 
greater role in redefining what the common interests in the region are 
and a larger share of the burden of defending them. Since the early 
1970s, the U.S. has been irritated by what it views as Japan’s uncoop- 
erative attitude on American-Japanese economic relations and over such 
questions as a joint energy policy and strategy, combatting world infla- 
tion, and the recycling of petro-dollars. It is not unreasonable to as- 
sume, therefore, that Washington will be less inclined in the future 
than in the past to accept Japan’s evasive policy. 

Some states (China until 1972, or more recently the Arab states) 
have pressed for changes in certain aspects of Japan’s foreign policy. 
However, none except the U.S. would like to see Japan more deeply 
involved in international politics. One factor here is that these states 
are not eager to see Japan become more deeply involved in Asia be- 
cause they fear that the delicate balance among the Soviet Union, 
China, and the U.S. might be upset if a fourth major power enters the 
scene. One may assume that if the U.S. decides to withdraw from Asia 
the surviving non-Communist regimes in the region would look to 
Japan for help. For the time being, however, there seems to be no 
danger of further American withdrawals. 

Whether or not there actually exists a threat to Japanese security 
from either the Soviet Union or China, since 1950 both Japan and the 
U.S. have acted as if such a threat has existed, and the American 
presence in Japan has deterred all potential (some might argue hypo- 
thetical) enemies. Japan’s other vital interests which could be effec- 
tively threatened by other states are economic. Japan’s most obvious 
weakness is its dependence on foreign sources of primary commodities 


10 The Economist, August 30, 1975. 
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in general and energy in particular. The Arab petroleum exporting 
countries demonstrated in 1973 how easily this weakness could be used 
to get Japan to change its long established policy of neutrality on the 
Middle Eastern problem to a pro-Arab position.1! In the future Iran, 
Indonesia, and China and the Soviet Union (if they become more im- 
portant exporters of petroleum to Japan) could also use Japan’s de- 
pendence for political ends.1? Fortunately for Japan, most of the states 
supplying it with other vital raw materials have, for the time being, 
no interest in using their trade with Japan as a political tool. 

Japan’s vulnerability is not limited, however, to its imports. Ja- 
pan’s rapidly growing exports and direct investment abroad are com- 
monly viewed as expressions of Tokyo’s economic power. One must 
realize, however, that the larger the volume of both the more likely 
they are to become targets for interference by importers of Japanese 
products and hosts to Japanese capital. 

Though exports form only a relatively small proportion of GNP 
(12.3% in 1974), Japan’s economy is not insensitive to changes in the 
level of exports. In Japan there is no clear-cut dichotomy between ex- 
port industries and industries producing for domestic consumption, 
while many sectors export a substantial enough percentage of their pro- 
duce so that a fall in export sales is immediately felt throughout the 
economy. A further factor which must be noted is that a high per- 
centage of exports come from the most technologically advanced in- 
dustries, which tend to dictate the rate of development of the economy 
as a whole. 

With regard to Japan’s direct foreign investment, its importance 
goes way beyond its income earning capacity. A fairly large share is 
invested in extractive industries, which send much of their produce to 
Japan.18 In recent years as labor has become scarce in Japan and con- 


11 Until October 1973 Japan had always tried to avoid taking sides in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. For example, despite its support of the freedom of the high 
seas doctrine, Japan avoided taking a stand in May 1967 on the Straits of Tiran 
dispute. Again, in 1972, after apologizing to Israel about the part played by gun- 
men of Japanese nationality in the Lydda airport massacre, Tokyo apologized to 
the Arab Governments for apologizing to the Israelis. However, in November 1973 
Japan issued a statement which accepted and supported the Arab position (Kees- 
ing’s Contemporary Archives, 1973, p. 26228). Tokyo was also quick in sending 
deputy premier Miki for a visit to various Arab states and in increasing its con- 
ee to the U.N. Palestine Refugee Fund (The New York Times, December 1, 
1973). 

12 The Chinese have been reluctant to allow the Japanese to explore on Chi- 
nese territory or to sell to Japan large quantities of oil already produced in China. 
Nevertheless, Peking has raised its offers of sales to Japan from 200,000 tons in 
1973 to 1,000,000 in 1974 and 8,000,000 in 1975 (The Economist, February 3, 1973, 
January 1, 1974, and May 24, 1975). Much of the petroleum which Japan might be 
able to purchase from the Soviet Union is still untapped in Siberia and plans for 
Japanese investment in its production have been slow to materialize, while the 
Soviet Union has so far failed to sell Japan any of the petroleum it already pro- 
duces. 

13 In 1969, 35.7% of Japan’s total investment abroad was in mining, agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries (Charles Sebestyen, “The Outward Urge: Japanese Investment 
World Wide,” The Economic Review, Special No. 11, 1972). 
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sequently more expensive, Japanese businessmen have started to invest 
in labor intensive industries in countries where manpower is still abun- 
dant and cheap. Japanese direct investment has also taken place in 
order to penetrate markets which are protected by means of tariff bar- 
riers, while much greater awareness in Japan concerning the dangers 
of pollution have encouraged the movement of. polluting industries 
abroad. To sum up, we must conclude that Japan is now economically 
much more vulnerable than when it was a less significant trader and 
investor on the regional and world scene. 

There are two basic conclusions which may be drawn from all 
that has been said: (a) Even though Japan is still inclined to keep its 
involvement in international politics as low as possible and few states 
are eager to see it more deeply involved, there are quite a number of 
factors which are pushing Japan to assume a more active role in the 
international system; and (b) The U.S., more than any other state or 
factor, was responsible for the direction that Japanese foreign policy 
took after World War II. As a result, the form and timing of the change 
in the degree of Japanese involvement will depend to a large extent on 
American foreign policy and actions rather than on autonomous 
changes taking place within Japan itself. 


SUSAN HATTIS ROLEF was a lecturer in the Department of International Rela- 
tions, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. She is currently working on a research 
program on the economic policy of the British Mandatory Government in Palestine. 





DIMENSIONS OF POLICY CHANGE: 
TOWARDS AN EXPLANATION OF 
RURAL CHANGE POLICIES IN THAILAND 





David F. Roth* 


| NATIONS IN THE agrarian state of development? con- 
front important challenges in developing rural areas. These include 
the creation of effective policy-making and administrative institutions, 
adjustment to mass participation, and developing the capacity to res- 
pond to the needs for improved literacy, public health, and incomes of 
rural residents. Yet many of these needs are often neglected. This article 
examines Thailand, a nation in the agrarian state. It will investigate 
the elite’s role in and response to changing socio-economic and politi- 
cal forces in the development of rural change policies. ‘Thailand is not 
atypical of nations in the agrarian state. Since 1932 it has had a mili- 
tary regime more often than intermittent periods of parliamentary 
rule. Its population of approximately 40 million persons has remained 
about 85% rural, with close to 80% of the total working force en- 
gaged in agriculture. Agriculture, the largest sectoral contributor to 
the gross national product (31% in 1973), has consistently received 
little more than token political elite attention. This article seeks to 
probe the factors underlying this phenomenon as well as those policy 
changes that have occurred. To do this, we will examine some proposi- 
tions on the factors of policy change, then review the evolution of 
rural policies in Thailand and analyze these changes. 


Propositions on Policy Change l 
Policy change, an important element of political change, is often 


* The author wishes to thank Josephine Chew for research help and invalu- 
able comments; Mark Bergman and Clifford Swope for their research assistance; 
and Sandra Scott and Carol Roberts for assistance in preparing the manuscript. I 
am especially indebted to Dean Marbury B. Ogle and the Asian Survey readers for 
their valued suggestions on an earlier draft. 

1The agrarian state is characterized by a majority of the population living in 
the rural area (cities or towns under 20,000), the largest sector of the gross national 
product originating from agriculture, and the existence of either single party or 
military political regimes. Also associated with this state is the probability of high 
illiteracy, unemployment, and underemployment. 
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overlooked in the literature.2 Much of the political change scholarship 
focuses on deterministic factors of change, a thrust which is hardly 
conducive to entertaining actor-involved policy change. The interac- 
tion between elite, i.e., political and bureaucratic decision-making au- 
thorities, and deterministic or evolutionary (as we will call them) factors 
will become evident as our discussion ensues. 

‘The key elements of policy change, i.e., authoritative public deci- 
sions, acts, and outcomes, are a set of dimensions: scope, rate, and 
ideology. ‘The scope itself has two characteristics: function and space. 
Policy choices and changes can vary between integrated and discrete. 
The broader scope (functional) would be used to characterize inte- 
grated changes, e.g., changes encompassing a set, such as land tenure, 
input technology, delivery system structures, and marketing systems. 
Those rural policy changes on the narrow side of the spectrum would 
be limited merely to elements of the above set. The space character- 
istic of scope refers to the comprehensiveness of the agricultural sector 
to be covered by the policy, or the percentage of land area to be in- 
cluded. Figure 1 depicts these dimensions. 


FIGURE 1: The Scope of Policy Change 
Integrated 
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The rate of change refers to the time period within which policy 
changes are planned or actually occur. This variable can range from 
rapid tọ gradual. When policy changes occur at the low ends of the 
rate and scope dimensions, the policies are characterized as incremen- 
tal; those at the higher levels, revolutionary. The third dimension of 
policy change is the elite perspective or ideology. Here we are re- 
ferring to a set of values which guide the development of policy choices. 
This dimension also has two characteristics—the degree of government 
intervention to stimulate change and the proportions of public and 
private ownership. 

In examining rural change? it becomes apparent that most changes 
are incremental. But rather than exploring the problem of why certain 
policy change types occur, we are exploring the reason for elite-ini- 
tiated policy changes. Again based on the impression of afore-noted 


2 For examples of these works, see Karl Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Com- 
munication (New York: Wiley, 1953); Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional 
Society (New York: The Free Press, 1958); and Seymour M. Lipset, “Some Social 
Requisites of Democracy,” American Political Science Review (September 1959}. 

3 David F. Roth, “Towards a Muiti-Dimensional Approach to Rural Policy 
Optimalization: The Case of Rural Change Strategies in Asia,” Journal of Southeast 
Asian Studies (March 1972), pp. 123-141. 
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case studies, it will be proposed that in non-revolutionary societies, 
such as Thailand, significant—i.e., program and/or substantial alloca- 
tion—rural policy changes tend to occur only when the political elite’s 
principal objective, power maintenance, is threatened. This condition 
can be triggered by some combination of the following factors: (1) 
threats to national or elite security by foreign or domestic sources, 
including foreign policy intervention; (2) major food shortages; and 
(3) short, intermediate and long-term socio-economic shifts. These in- 
clude awareness-politicization, demographic shifts, and economic sys- 
tem shifts. Changes in awareness are often prompted by the extension 
of literacy and exposure to the mass media. The impact of this aware- 
ness can be noted in politicization, which can include citizen cognition 
and involvement in the political processes, e.g., protests and /or voting. : 
Demographic shifts can also be a factor in policy change. These in- 
clude movements of population from rural to urban areas or increases 
in the total population and/or population-land ratio (density). Changes 
in demographic patterns may affect performance objectives in such 
areas as food supply, health, housing, or education needs and thereby 
elite power maintenance and stability. If this occurs, then adaptive 
policy changes can and often do occur. 

Shifts in the economic system can be seen when industrial contri- 
butions to the gross domestic product surpass that of agriculture, or 
when the labor force moves from predominantly agriculturally based 
to blue collar-industrial or white collar-service. Changes in economic 
performance, including recession, inflation, or policy failure, are also 
indicative of this category. Variations in the economic system can also 
lead to policy changes through shifts in the composition of the politi- 
cal elite or through the performance-power maintenance-policy adap- 
tation process. 

We will examine the proposition that policy changes primarily 
occur in response to political elite power maintenance needs. That is, 
there is little expectation in a political system whose ideology places 
a high value on individual economic freedom and superficially accepts 
the notions of political freedom to develop and implement policies 
aimed at “major” public-directed economic and social changes. Yet, 
the elite of the political system do seek to maintain political power, 
which may require adaptations to accommodate those sectors or 
groups which might withdraw their support for the regime. Policy 
changes for power maintenance assume conscious decisions for change. 
These often follow the impact of deterministic factors which focus on 
economic changes and which result in changes in the elite structure 
(rural elite v. urban elite dominance), and/or in the type of gover- 
nance, €g., from competitive-parliamentary to military regime. This 
process is depicted in Figure 2. 


4 See Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication, and Samuel Huntington, 
Ata Order in Changing Societies (New Haven:: Yale University Press, 1968), 
Ch. 1. 
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FIGURE 2: Policy Change Process 
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Thailand: Policy Change and Performance 


Any account of rural policy change in Thailand should commence 
with the political context, for it is from this that the existing struc- 
ture takes its meaning. Thailand’s political development can be traced 
to the modernizing influence of King Chulalongkorn who instituted 
Thailand’s bureaucratic state with his 1892 reforms. Another major 
alteration came with the 1932 coups, which substantially altered the 
center of power—from the monarchy with its limited concerns for the 
socio-economic developments of the masses to a military-bureaucratic 
elite. 

The Thai polity has been called a bureaucratic polity because the 
basis of its power has been an elite from the key sectors of this struc-. 
ture, the military and the civil service. An important characteristic of 
this political system type is that policy often flows from each ministry 
and from within its departments, rather than from a controlling party 
or military elite. Even during experiments with “democratic” institu- 
tions, such power remained with these groups and never shifted to the 
masses (the peasants or their representatives). In observing the dy- 
namics of bureaucratic behavior, one notes the tension between the 
political officials, such as the governors or district officers, and the func- 
tional specialists, the representatives of various segments of the bureauc- 
racy. Often in Thai governmental history, the politicians have lacked 
the capacity to exercise control over local representatives of the cen- 
tral bureaucracy. Further, it has also been characterized by inter- 
bureaucratic rivalry, including the intra-ministry rivalries. Thus Fred 
Riggs points to a situation in which the Irrigation and Rice Depart- 
ments, both within the Agricultural Ministry, were carrying out com- 
peting extension programs within the same areas. The Irrigation De- 
partment sought to disseminate a short-term rice with the hope of 
developing multiple crops, while the Rice Department was distributing 
a new high-yielding longer-maturing seed which they had developed.® 





5 William Siffin, The Thai Bureaucracy: Institutional Change and Development 
(Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1966); also Fred Riggs, Thailand: The Moderni- 
zation of a Bureaucratic Polity (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 1966). 

6 Riggs, Thailand, pp. 354-355. 
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The Thai bureaucratic structure has further been characterized. as. 
hierarchical and uninnovative. That is, changes tend to occur from. 
elite decisions which are made through the hierarchy of the Ministry. 
This hierarchy includes political divisions at the regional (park) level, 
at the provincial (changwat) level (the Governor and his Board), at the 
District level (amphoe), the commune level, and ultimately at the vil- 
lage (headman and the local elite) level. It is argued that this bureau- 
cratic structure is being increasingly coordinated by a developmen- 
tally-oriented political elite with greater attention devoted to the co- 
ordinating and planning efforts of the National Development Board. 
Further, while penetration of the bureaucracy and control are limited, 
in terms of personnel and resources, change is also beginning to origi- 
nate at the lowest levels as the result of technological and social evolu- 
tions permeating the lowest rungs of village society.’ Clearly, Thai- 
land’s bureaucratic polity has not yet reached the state where central 
political control, the military, or a single party dominates the myriad 
of specialized governmental agencies involved in serving the society. 

Thai rural policy can be characterized as incremental. The pri- 
mary concern of governmental policies has been improved rice pro- 
duction towards increased government revenues. This has changed 
little since the rule of the monarchy. Changes are designed to occur 
“gradually,” an important value to the Thai elite. Until recently they 
have often not been planned or systematic, but discrete. ‘The hope has 
been that these discrete decisions, which are made commensurate to 
existing resources, will have a cumulative impact on socio-economic 
change. 

As this initia] discussion of structural and policy types implies, 
rural policy changes have occurred in Thailand, Let us examine these, 
and how they are linked to performance needs and to factors associated 
with these changes. 


Rural Policy Changes: Political elite objectives (power maintenance 
and elite welfare maximization) were realized until 1932 and between | 
1946 and the mid-1960s when adaptations were again required. Initial 
adaptations, altering production factors and later the configuration of 
production, were adequate until the 1960s. Then, alternative configura- 
tions became necessary due to the need for greater governmental 
capacity (revenues) and the affects of changing technology, urban prob- 
lems, and population affects on the labor force structure. 

With the abolition of slavery in the 1850s, another major govern- 
mental policy change occurred, the 1855 edict of King Mongkut al- 
lowing for expanded rice exports. With the growth of demand and the 
attraction of foreign goods—in particular textiles—the incentive for in- 


7Clark D. Neher, “The Politics of Change in Rural Thailand,” Comparative 
Politics, 4:2 (January 1972), pp. 201-216. 
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creased production presented itself to both government and farmer- 
producer. The government realized that exports could be taxed and 
produce revenues conducive to their first objective of maximizing elite 
wealth. They also realized that through popular satisfaction the power 
maintenance objective could be realized. 

To promote production, a series of incentives including tax holi- 
days and land exploitation decrees occurred. The King assured peas- 
ants they could farm around 25 rai (10 acres) each. Three types of 
landholdings evolved from these early Royal concessions. The first 
type, the “Reserve License,” is issued for three years. There is no se- 
curity of tenure, although the tenants are usually allowed to remain. 
The second type, the “exploitation testimonial” is issued to those in 
the first category after they have brought 75% of the land under cul- 
tivation. These rights are permanent and inheritable; transferability is 
dificult. ‘The most secure land holding is the “title deed,” which is 
given once the holding is castrally surveyed. This title includes un- 
limited transfer rights. Today these first two are granted by the District 
Officer, an important political resource and source of leverage for this 
official. The current cultivated lands amount to about 27 million acres. 
Title deeds have been issued for only 6 million of these, while “exploi- 
tation testimonials” have been issued to another 5 million and no 
deed has been issued to the farmers on the remaining 16 million acres.® 

There is a marked link between Jand expansion and the value of 
exports (correlation coefficient = .80), in particular in the 1850-1930 
period. But these economic changes were accompanied by major social 
and political changes as well. Farmers who were once slaves, living in 
an economy characterized by self-subsistence, found themselves having 
to pay taxes, not in kind but in money. They were also receiving money 
for their product. A monetized economy was replacing a barter econ- 
omy. Producers were becoming consumers, creating demands for im- 
ported goods and potentially new Thai enterprises. Property rights re- 
placed personal servitude, and freedom became a principal value and 
an indelible feature of contemporary Thai political and social orienta- 
tions. Political changes occurred as well, and government intervention 
increased as the result of the emergence of a modernizing bureaucracy. 
In 1902, the Ministry of Agriculture grew to include the departments 
of canals, silk production, and land registration. Each of these new 
functional units was part of this intervention responding to interna- 
tional markets and the aforementioned Royal objectives. By 1890 the 
growth of rice production in the Centra] Plains around Bangkok was 
characterized by water communications accessible to Bangkok, which 
in turn provided a route to world markets. At first the Department of 
Irrigation failed to heed the advice of one foreign “expert, Van der 


8 Dr. Chaiyong Chuchart, “Principles and Practices of Land Planning and De- 
velopment in Thailand,” Monthly Review: Bangkok, 12:6 (1971), p. 212. 
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Heide, who in 1903 had advocated the merits of an extensive irrigating 
system for the Central Plain.”? Floods and drought affecting produc- 
tion later convinced the King that such adjuncts would be important 
to meet the people’s concerns. This led to the South Prasak Canal 
project of 1922, the first major government project. Between 1930 and 
1950 more irrigation works were completed, mostly in the Central 
Plains region. Government-sponsored construction of railways begin- 
ning in 1891 also facilitated the growth of rice production and market- 
ing. A major expansion occurred between 1910 and 1920, when rail- 
road kilometers doubled from 932 to over 2200. Following the Second 
World War, Thailand’s government altered its laissez faire policy by 
intervening in the marketing process. It set up a monopoly on rice 
trade, the Government Rice Office, which required all millers to sell 
their surplus rice to it at a fixed price. This enabled it to buy at con- 
siderably below the world market price and make a handsome profit. 
In addition the government also received an export duty from the miller 
and made further gains from currency exchanges in the international 
trading. In 1951, following numerous complaints, special permits were 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce. These still required the exporter 
to purchase rice from the government at the fixed price, but he could 
now sell his rice for the prevailing world market price. He then had to 
surrender the export earnings to the Bank of Thailand at its official 
rate. Thus the government’s exchange margin was still preserved. 
Clearly to this point government intervention had been limited, 
yet with increased land inputs and irrigation improvements in a de- 
fined area, the Central Plains, production increased steadily until 
World War II; it then declined but recovered by the 1950s. Yet some- 
thing was different. Yields were decreasing or stagnant, and so were 
government export revenues.!° This presented a clear warning signal 
to a government heavily dependent upon the export profits earned 
from this commodity. Some argue that population pressures were 
siphoning off rice production for domestic demand (Table 1) which 
could have contributed to foreign earnings. l 
Thus in 1950 one of two major policy changes in agricultural 
economics occurred—a shift towards diversification. This was followed 
in the 1960s by the expansion of production through increased tech- 
nological adaptation and by a change in the economic configuration. 
Diversification involved the reduction of the rice area from about 87% 
of all crop areas in 1950 to 66% in 1970. In terms of change, the area in 
other crops increased 400% against only 15% for increases in rice 
acreage. Further, exports of these new cash crops are now equaling 


9J. H. Van der Heide, General Report on Irrigation and Drainage in the 
Lower Menam Valley (Bangkok, 1903). 

10 Government of Thailand, Agricultural Census, 1963 and 1970. 

11 James C. Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand 1850-1970 (Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1971), p. 222. 
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TABLE 1: Rice Exports and Domestic Consumption* (percentage of total 
production) 


%, of Rice for Domestic 


Period % of Rice Exported Consumption 
1907/8 -1909/10 51 49 
1910/11-1914/15 42 48 
1915 /16-19197/20 42 48 
1920 /21-1924/25 39 61 
1925 /26-1929 /30 44 56 
1930 /31-1934/35 48 52 
1935 /36-1939/40 50 50 
1940-1944 23 77 
1945-1947 il 89 
1948-1950 26 74 
1963 13.56 86.44 
1964 19.01 80.99 
1965 19.46 80.54 
1966 12.32 87.68 
1967 13.40 86.60 
1968 å 9.17 90.83 
1969 

1970 13.42 86.58 
1971 

1972 


1973 0.94 99.06 


SOURCE: James C. Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand 1850-1970; and 
Statistical Yearbook of Thailand 1967-1973. 

* Percentage for consumption also includes amounts stored for consumption 
the following years and amounts spoiled. 





or exceeding rice in value. Maize alone may exceed the value of rice 
exports. 

A second thrust at increasing agricultural production has been the 
adaptation and dissemination of scientific and technological break- 
throughs. Biological research has produced new high yielding varieties, 
which can increase output from two to five fold? Yet Thailand has 
lagged considerably behind other Asian countries, in particular the 
Philippines (50% v. 8% in Thailand), in the adaptation of new high 
yielding varieties. This is partially due to the high productivity of 
native varieties. However, irrigation (in 1973 about 3% of all planted 
area) and use of fertilizer have become an ever apparent aspect of the 
productive processes.13 

Fertilizer imports are approximately half of what Thailand could 
economically utilize. ‘Thus its usage on non-rice crops is but 10% of 
the amounts used in Japan and it is hardly used at all in rice cultiva- 


. 12 For a discussion of high yielding varieties, see particularly Ragavan Nair, 
“Agricultural and Price Policy Needs in High Yielding Rice Varieties,” (Madison 
Land Tenure Center, University of Wisconsin, 1971), 

13 Royal Irrigation Department, 1952; Thailand Department of Commerce and 
Statistics, Statistical Yearbook of Thailand; and Ministry of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Statistics of Thailand, 1969. 
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tion.1* This may well be because of the limited amounts: of income, 
credit, and land available to Thai padi farmers. In some areas, such as 
the Northeast, low income, distribution problems, and uncertain rain- 
fall contribute to low usage. 

The result of these increases in inputs can be seen, in particular 
with rice, by moderate increases in yield. In a study of scientific meth- 
ods and technological adoptations, Greene found that water (e.g., irri- 
gation) was the key input factor vis-a-vis labor, fertilizer, and pesticides 
in determining the marginal increment in rice yields.15 In studying 
the factors of adoption among his sample of Central Plains farmers, 
Greene also found (in 1967-68) that improved fertilizers “did not float 
away,” and that learning—the belief that fertilizers would increase 
yield—was most important. Price turned out not to be a factor, since 
farmers were willing to pay higher prices for fertilizer if they were con- 
fident ‘that the performance would meet their expectations. Size did 
not seem to be a factor with regard to fertilizer adoption; small farmers 
seemed as disposed as large ones to adopt. Water availability, however, 
was a key factor in determining whether or not the farmer adopted 
fertilizer.1® It was further found that water availability not only helped 
in terms of double cropping, but also increased yields by a factor of 
two or three, even with the use of local varieties.1” 

In his study, the author found that there was a relatively high rate 
of adoption—more than 50% with the exception of water pump owner- 
ship or rental, which in two villages was below 30%. The rate of adop- 
tion that occurred in the Central Plains is not the case throughout Thai- 
land however. In fact, regional disparities in income (Table 2), produc- 





TABLE 2: Regional Disparities 
Households with Radio, Farm Family Income per Capita Rice Yields, 1971 


1969 (percentage) (U.S. dollars) (Kg. per Rai) 
North 41.02 206.87 386.5 
Northeast 33.32 174.48 253.1 
Central Plains 64.23 389.00 295.7 
South 35.64 197.63 268.2 
Whole Kingdom 44.52 236.74 292.2 


SOURCE: National Statistical Office, Statistical Yearbook of Thailand, 1967— 
1969; Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics, September 1973. 





tion, yields, and unemployment prompted major changes in the Second 
Five Year Plan, specifically an emphasis on regional development. It was 
not, however, merely the ineffectiveness of the extension program in 
disseminating knowledge and technology. There was also a model of 


14 Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand, ‘p. 237. 

15 Brook A. Greene, “Rate of Adoption of New Farm Practices in the Central 
Plains, Thailand” (Thesis, Cornell University, 1971). 

16 [bid. 

17 Ibid., p. 33. 
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violent dissent in Vietnam, a growing tenancy problem within Thai- 
land itself, violent protests in three parts of the nation, one of the 
lowest per capita incomes ($180 per capita) in Southeast Asia (which 
itself reflected the regional disparities), a gradual decrease in the possi- 
bilities for land expansion, and growing urban problems compounded 
by the pressure on the land (Table 3), which has Jed to increased urban 


TABLE 3: Farm Area Per Person, 1911-1970 
Population (in thousands) Area Under Production Farm Density 


Year Total In Agriculture (in thousands of rai) (rai per person) 
1911 8,266 6,612 13,900 2.10 
1919 9,207 7,365 16,300 2.21 
1929 11,506 9,204 20,100 2.18 
1937 14,464 11,571 23,500 2.03 
1947 17,317 13,853 30,200 2.18 
1950 20,000 15,600 34,600 2.21 
1960 26,257 20,480 37,000 1.80 
1970 34,152 25,955 46,800 1.80 





migration. Industrial job formation, which increased only .4% be- 
tween 1960-1970, was not able to match this rise in the urban labor 
supply. Sixty per cent of the urban labor force is now male, and with 
more women seeking work there will be even more pressure to provide 
jobs. With American expenditures during the late 1960s and early 
1970s, inflation and boom for some compounded the poverty of the 
masses. Rice shortages appeared in 1972 (production was down 13% 
from 1971) following drought, and the government had to use the rice 
premium (its export tax) to augment the domestic supply. It did this 
by increasing the rice premium, thus discouraging exports. But infla- 
tion still prompted political dissent. Newly mobilized students, bureau- 
crats, and labor became ever more vociferous in the early 1970s. This 
dissent clearly threatened political stability throughout the 1972-75 
era and in October 1973, with military acquiescence, led to the over- 
throw of the ‘TThanom-Prapas. regime. 

A. statement on regional development also came in the 1967-1971 
Five Year Economic and Social Development Plan. It called for the 
creation of Regional Development Committees—Provincial Admini- 
strative Organs, Municipalities and Districts—to administer the Plan’s 
policies that sought to enhance infrastructure, feeder roads, irrigation, 
electricity, water supply, and “to organize farmer associations at village 
levels to promote farmer’s interests.” The armed forces carried out a 
project utilizing Mobile Development Units under the Ministry of 
Defense which primarily provided medical assistance to remote hill 
tribes and border populaces. Agricultural extension services were also 
to be strengthened to augment the number of demonstration plots of 
selected high yield varieties of rice, promote use of fertilizers, expand 
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disease eradication programs and promotion of second cropping during 
the dry season. ‘Table 4 suggests some of the changes that occurred dur- 
ing that plan period. 





TABLE 4: Changes in Rural Development under the Second Five Year Plan 
1967-1971 


Percentage 
1966 1971 Change 
State Irrigation (rai) 9,666,100 11,866,600 +22 
Rice Production per Capita (metric tons) 410 347 —15 
Income per Capita (U.S. dollars) 160 172 +7 
Infant Mortality (per 1000 births) 33.5 25.5 —23 
Agriculture’s Contribution to GNP (percentage) 34.5 29.5 =o 
Percentage of Labor Force in Agriculture 80 78 =} 
Percentage of Export Earnings from Agriculture 85 75 —10 


SOURCE: National Statistical Office, Statistical Summary of Thatland (July 
1973). 





The initial governmental response to regional disparities occurred 
in the early 1960s under Prime Minister Sarit, who noted the increased 
insurgency in the Northeast region and the instability in Laos. In an 
initial attempt to deal with this, U.S. aid programs helped to develop 
the multi-purpose approach to regional development with pilot pro- 
grams in the Northeast region. In 1961 the Northeast Development 
Committee under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister was estab- 
lished to study the region’s problems and to formulate responses to 
these problems. In 1962 Sarit created the National Security Command 
which developed programs of its own. Its core was the Mobile Devel- 
opment Unit (MDU), which became engaged in multi-purpose pro- 
grams (intended to reduce insurgency) including highways, community 
development, irrigation, cooperatives and health. In 1963 the Thai 
government created the Rural Development Operational Planning Sub- 
‘Committee under the Northeast Committee for Economic Development. 
The chairman was provided by the Bureau of the Budget.18 

Among the key innovations to occur from these administrative 
innovations were the emphasis on road building (overemphasized at 
the cost of other important needs) and the creation of regional devel- 
opment centers. Changwad officials, however, preferred to deal directly 
with the ministries and felt the regional centers were a nuisance.!9 
Initially the regional centers were under the Community Development 
Department, while the Changwads were directly under the Ministry of 
Interior. In 1964 the Thai government commenced an American fi- 
nanced Accelerated Rural Development program (ARD). Its main 


18 Orlin Scoville and James J. Dalton, “Rural Development in Thailand: The 
ARD Program,” The Journal of Developing Areas, 9:1 (October 1974), p. 57. 
19 Ibid. l 
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thrust was to be “Road Building and Coordination,” which com- 
menced in the fall of 1964. It was assigned to the director general of 
local administration in the Ministry of Interior. In early 1965 Prime 
Minister Thanom Kittikachorn called for acceleration of rural devel- 
opment in areas threatened by infiltrations. In December 1965 the 
Thai government reorganized the ARD Program. The Committee for 
Coordination and Operational Planning was replaced with a larger 
and higher level Central Committee for Accelerated Rural Develop- 
ment in the Office of the Prime Minister. By 1973 ARD Programs were 
being provided to 27 Changwads in the Northeast, North and Central- 
South portions of Thailand. 

It is clear that the governmental adaptations have shown con- 
tinuity and a recognition of the basic problems of rural stagnation (in- 
cluding declining rice production per capita); the government has seen 
the importance of improved social welfare distribution in the rural 
areas, and the strategic adaptation to accomplish this, regional devel- 
opment. This is again present in the Third Five Year Plan, which 
stresses the need “to reduce interregional disparities and to promote 
social justice.” Yet, in spite of this recognition, something is clearly 
going awry. 

Policy changes have been predominantly narrow in scope, respond- 
ing initially to the export needs in agriculture and later to the eco- 
nomic concerns of a limited population in the Northeast and in South- 
ern Thailand. The basic objective has been the creation of an effective 
marketing infrastructure. Multi-purpose programs were later spoken 
of as inter-sectoral developments, yet neither was fully realized in the 
implementation of these policy goals. Thus policy goals have become 
broad in scope, but not the programs or the outcomes. The rate of 
change has been incremental, and there is no intent to alter the exist- 
ing rural system at an accelerated pace, eyen if words to this effect 
have been uttered by recent heads of government. Governmental pene- 
tration has also varied; communications between the center and local 
governments have been noticeably extended, yet there is little evidence 
of improved coordination, an important aspect of penetration. Nor is 
there evidence of development-oriented party or military control over 
the bureaucracy. Scoville and Dalton’s comments on Thai rural de- 
velopment efforts, which existed prior to American aid commitments, 
might yet serve to depict this undertaking: 


Early rural development activities of the Thai government were 
characterized by a dispersal of efforts over many fields. Little intensive 
effort was exerted in any field and coordination was almost non-existent. 
Agriculture and community development ... did not focus their efforts 
on common target areas ... No effective mechanisms existed for co- 
ordinating development either horizontally among specified fields or 
vertically from Bangkok down through the layers of administration to 
the villagers. 
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- Efforts were also dispersed throughout the country, although prior- 
ity regions with economic communications, administrative and security 
needs were sharply discernible.2¢ 


Thus, in terms of policy the main changes are noted in policy goals 
and only on a limited basis in terms of policy outcomes. ‘The construc- 
tion of roads, an important infrastructure, and crop diversification pro- 
vide the two most outstanding outcome changes. But why policy goal 
change? Let us examine the propositions presented in the introduction, 
namely, that determinist (politicization, economic change, and na- 
tional security threats) and elite innovation factors prompt policy 
changes. 


Policy Goal Changes: Factors 


Politicization: With limited experiences in electoral politics (seven 
elections between 1945-1975), there had been little encouragement 
until 1974-75 for public involvement in political affairs. Neher sug- 
gests that participation at the local level is greater than might be ex- 
pected, given the limited participation opportunities for affecting na- 
tional policy decisions.24 However, he did observe the existence of a 
high degree of apathy, commonly found among persons with low in- 
comes and educational attainments. 


The three groups of villagers in Northern Thailand—the apoliticals, 
the politicals and the village elites—are clearly distinguishable on the 
basis of four criteria: contact with officials, membership in groups, par- 
ticipation in the planning of development projects, and knowledge of 
the political process. The apoliticals have no substantive contacts with 
district officials and they are not members of organized groups. They 
have not participated directly in project planning and are generally 
inarticulate in describing how projects are planned and implemented. 
The politicals include villagers who have a high degree of contact with 
officials and who are members of structured groups such as commune 
councils, farmers’ groups, irrigation associations, village temple com- 
mittees and cooperatives. The politicals participate in various village 
and commune projects and have a rather clear understanding of how 
such projects are planned and implemented.?2 


If this implies that status involves cooperation among those likely 
to participate and absence of participation and cooperation for those 
of lower status this would be misleading. For in one illustration he 
notes that cooperation may well be a function of village or district 
leadership. ‘Thus, if a leader is able to mobilize people by offering them 
something in return, he may even co-opt those who fear losing their 


20 Ibid., p. 54. 
21 Neher, “The Politics of Change in Rural Thailand.” 
22 [bid., p. 214. 
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status by the change. ‘Thus one district officer seeking to set up an irri- 
gation association found leaders of two lesser political units (com- 
munes) unwilling to join because they were canal chiefs and feared 
losing their status and income as the result of the more modern, larger 
irrigation project. But when they were offered the opportunity to man- 
age the dams for a salary under the new association, they conceded and 
joined. Neher also presents cases of villages with access to the district 
officer being far more vocal in communicating their demands than those 
without access (roads or effective leadership intermediaries),2° 

But this participation is limited to local decision-making and is 
circumscribed by the constraint of access to the policy-involved politi- 
cal elite. This participation is also limited to affecting outputs or the 
distribution of goods, not the determination of policy goals. Another 
factor inhibiting effective participation is individualism which tends 
to inhibit the formation of both large-scale political and economic or- 
ganizations. Phillips commented on this, observing: 


I am referring . . . to the Buddhist emphasis on the primacy of indi- 
vidual action and individual responsibility . . . it is imperative to point 
out that the principal tenet of Hinayana Buddhism is the complete 
psychological freedom, isolation and responsibility of every person. 
This is... the notion that every person is a free agent responsible only 
to and for himself and that he inevitably reaps the fruits of his own 
conduct.?# 


This individualism has often led to the downfall of non-military 
parliamentary experiments. While there have been more than a dozen 
elections since 1933, most have been cancelled by coups or merely 
used to legitimize coups. Thus whereas elections often act as a catlyst for 
political awareness and participation, in Thailand the opposite. seems 
to have been the case. Another important ingredient conducive to par- 
ticipation is awareness as measured by literacy and mass media expos- 
ure. Literacy has increased by some 18% to 70% between 1947 and 


1970, and media exposure has done the same.?5 Yet awareness without 


political participatory opportunities is hardly conducive to influencing 
policy change. Demonstrations and direct political access have been 
limited for most small farmers—at least until the 1970s. Major jumps 
in literacy and in newspaper circulation (in particular 1953-1955) are 
associated with the period in which a major policy change did occur, 
the diversification movement. But as we shall see, there are alternative 
explanations for this change which we will also be examining. 

Access and media exposure are often heightened by the processes 


28 Ibid, p. 54. . l 

24 Herbert P. Phillips, Thai Peasant Personality (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1965), p. 363. 

25 Arthur Banks, Cross Polity Time Series Data (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1971), Segment 2. 
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of demographic shifts and the tensions resulting from such changes as. 
alterations in the man to land ratio. Urbanization (15% in 1975) has 
been a very slow process but has provided the basis for other factors 
affecting political participation, urban unemployment, the industrial 
setting within which new economic groups emerge, and the haven for 
the increasingly vocal university and secondary students and public 
bureaucrats. While students within both Bangkok and provincial uni- 
versity settings have served as articulators and mobilizers of tenant and 
subsistence small holding farmers, little has yet been gained by them 
in terms of policy actions even though goals were altered following the 
1973 student-led overthrow of the Thanom-Prapas military regime to 
include alleviation of the tenancy dilemma. 

In March 1974 the first farmer demonstration was organized by 
students on a variety of grievances. The farmer-student coalition 
won. This positive feedback to political novices encouraged further 
activity and it came. In June and July of 1974 protesting farmers or- 
ganized by students returned and this time gained a written agreement 
from the Deputy Premier, Dr. Prakurb, which promised the farmers: 
(1) government appropriation of lands for troubled farmers, including 
either their own lost lands or newly opened government lands; (2) strict 
action by the Prime Minister against “cheating capitalist farmers’; (3) 
the return of exorbitant interest or lands lost to capitalists; (4) govern- 
ment restrictions against capitalists’ attempts to transfer rights of seized 
lands; and (5) government-provided lands to farmers on a cooperative 
basis. 

As this was not implemented, they returned in November for a 
17-day demonstration involving more than 20,000 persons, including 
dissident monks who led the march. ‘The government then agreed to 
fulfill their commitments. By the end of 1974 the government priorities 
had noticeably shifted from industry to agriculture, a clear effect of 
growing peasant awareness and participation. This same factor may 
also be responsible for the growth in rural insurgency, which increased 
from 3500 in 1972 to 5000 in 1973 to more than 8000 in 1974.26 

But this goal change has not yet been meaningfully translated into 
policy acts. Urbanization has proceeded at a very slow rate, less than 
3% for each of the past three decades, but the balance of political 
forces has shifted to the urban forces in the capital. It can also be seen 
that man-to-land ratios are a significant factor affecting the policy 
course. This process is reflected in production changes, which have 
expanded for many years as the direct result of increased area planted.?7 
However, the correlation between these variables for the years 1906- 
197] (.16) suggests a very weak link at best. The decrease in production 
per capita is a direct reflection of both governmental ineffectiveness 


26 Jeffrey Race, “Thailand in 1974: A New Constitution,” Asian Survey, 15:2 
(February 1975), pp. 157-165. 
27 Government of Thailand, Agricultural Census, 1963 and 1970. 
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and a rapid rate of population growth. During the decade between 
1946 and 1956 population growth exceeded 21%. This increased to 
49% growth for the ensuing decade and in the eight years between 
1967 and 1975, growth has surpassed 31%. These have in turn affected 
gross national product per capita, which has also shown only marginal 
per annum increments.?8 

It was earlier posited that shifts in the economic system might be 
associated with rural development policy changes. Yet one indicator, 
the percentage contribution of agriculture to the gross national pro- 
duct, has declined from 45% in 1950 to less than 30% in 1975. While 
this 1s occurring, the rural (primarily agricultural) labor force is re- 
maining nearly constant.?® ‘Thus there is little shift that can be asso- 
ciated with policy change. Perhaps because of this virtual stagnation 
in terms of the evolution of the economic system from an agrarian to 
an industrialized economy, policy adaptations have been minimal. In 
terms of deterministic factors, this has been more directly related to the 
demographic change of man to land ratio and the failure of the eco- 
nomic system to substantially increase productivity. 


Economic changes: Other factors that have affected political changes 
and thereby impinge on the need for policy changes have been both 
inflation and recession. ‘The rate of inflation has been particularly 
marked during the past four years. The consumer price index shows 
advances of more than 10% per annum. Inflation was clearly a factor 
affecting the discontent of the urban forces and thereby contributing 
to the massive public frustration with the Thanom-Prapas military 
regime in 1973. It was also a factor (in particular the high rice prices) 
prompting a further reexamination of agricultural conditions and per- 
formance. Countering this pattern, with possible salutory effects for 
urban residents, were 1975 American exports of rice. This had the 
impact of lowering international rice prices by half—with possible 
detrimental consequences for ‘Thai farmers. 

In terms of economic performance, with little movement in the 
composition of the GNP or labor force, an association between these 
forces and policy change cannot be argued. However, the impact of 
their growth rates in terms of the creation of new political forces and 
new needs for governmental priorities is possibly far more significant 
than one might realize merely by viewing these variables. Most note- 
worthy of these is American investment, which triggered a rapid in- 
crease in GNP between 1969 and 1974.30 


28 Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand, p. 222. 

29 Ministry of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics of Thailand, 1974. Also see 
Gille et al, Demographic Outlook of Thailand and Some Implications (National 
Research Council of Thailand), p. 30. 

30 Ingram, Economic Change in Thailand, p. 223. 
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National Security: But perhaps the most appealing proposition for 
non-elite forces prompting policy change—at least as gathered from the 
literature®! and personal field research—is the threat to national se: 
curity and foreign intervention. In 1960, the Thai military, noting in- 
creasing insurgency in the Northeast and across the borders in Laos, 
realized that rural areas, in particular those in the Northeast, were 
not secure. In January 1961 the government established the Northeast 
Development Committee and later in 1962 Sarit created the National 
Security Command. These were preludes to an ever increasing effort 
which involved the creation of multi-purpose programs, primarily de: 
signed to improve agricultural production, income, health and educa: 
tion among the residents of the Northeast. During the period between 
1962 and 1968 a noticeable budget shift occurred. In 1962 only 28% 
of the Central government’s budget was being allocated to the North- 
east; by 1968 this increased to 36%, while the budget for the Central 
Plains declined from 36% in 1962 to 30% by 1968. It should be 
noted, though, that the main thrust for rural development, the ac- 
celerated rural development program, received only 2% of the total 
budget for the Northeast. Also between 1964 and 1971 almost all of 
the ARD funds were used for road building. While some 3700 kilom- 
eters of all-weather roads were built by 1971, the need to link all vil- 
lages with these simple roads would require the construction of an ad- 
ditional 16,000 kilometers. At the 1973 pace of 1000 kilometers per 
year, another 16 years would be required to complete them.* 

Clearly the recognition of development’s link to security, as noted 
in Prime Minister Sarit and Thanom Kittikachorn’s statements on 
accelerated rural development, highlights the association between the 
national security need and policy change. As the result of this program, 
policy changes included goals, budget allocations, administrative in- 
frastructure relations and minimal changes in outcomes. 

Rather than the previous priorities to the Central Plains, where 
irrigation and diversification were advanced and supported by access 
to urban markets, rural development policies shifted to infrastructure 
development in the Northeast and South. While budget allocations (as 
already noted) shifted slightly, more notably major administrative 
changes occurred. An extensive rural development structure was cre- 
ated in the Prime Minister’s office and later shifted in 1973 to the 
Ministry of Interior. Regional centers were created and links between 
ministries were altered, first through the regional centers, then directly 
to the Changwad administrations. Feedback from the local villages to 
the provincial governments and planning coordination between the 


31 Scoville and Dalton, “Rural Development in Thailand”; also Siffin, The 
Thai Bureaucracy. 
32 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
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Prime Minister’s Planning and Research Bureau of the Office of the 
Under-Secretary to the Prime Minister and the National Economic 
Development Board and Budget Bureau improved. Yet planning and 
implementation suffered from frequent conflicts or poor communica- 
tions between ministries, the budget bureau, and local governmental 
bodies. 

Policy outcomes, perhaps the most significant indicator of rural 
policy change, is still less than impressive. The income gap remains 
nearly two to one between.the Central Plains and the Northeast. 
While the government’s Third Development Plan has recognized the 
need for cooperation .and land consolidation, poorer farmers, often 
tenants with little tenure security and limited land size (less than 10 
hectares on the average), cannot alone afford the inputs necessary to 
increase their production and well-being. Thus, cooperative move- 
ments have been encouraged. Yet, tenancy is increasing—e.g., in the 
Central Plains in 1965, only 41% of the peasants were owner farmers 
while 56% were tenant farmers. The tenancy legislation of 1960 pro- 
viding for low rental rates and the security of five year lease periods 
has often been ignored. Nor have the cooperative movements taken 
hold. Only 8% of all farmers are able to utilize the credit cooperatives 
with their low rates of interest. This has been largely due to limited 
financial resources allocated by the government for this end. Land 
cooperatives have been encouraged in selected experimental areas, with 
little success so far. In 1973 the Cooperative Act was amended and 
the Farmers Association Act was merged with it. The objective was to _ 
form farmers associations and, ultimately from these, cooperatives at 
the District (Amphoe) level. | 


Elite Intervention and Policy Change: The two most prominent .COon- 
ditions of elite intervention apply when a new set of policy-making 
elite come to power and when these elite are oriented towards some 
ideological or other social-economic objectives. Most political elite in 
Thailand have been primarily concerned with maintaining their own 
power for the prestige and wealth creating opportunities associated 
with the office. 

In reviewing the major policy changes we note that these also co- 
incide with increased tensions in the society and threats to national 
security when public dissent became increasingly more apparent and 
threatening. Diversification came in the 1950s when population pres- 
sure had markedly cut the potential supply of rice for domestic needs. 
Technological adaptations also occurred because of the need to in- 
crease food production to meet the growing demands of the rapidly 
increasing population. And moves to improve the rural living and 
economic conditions of the people in the Northeast only occurred 
following the perception of threats to the political stability of the 
Thanom government. Finally, government attempts to alter the ten- 
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ancy situation, a major policy shift, appeared possible only after the 
overthrow of the Thanom-Prapas-Pote clique and the threat to the 
political viability of Dr. Sanya’s ensuing interim regime. 

Prior to these crises, government intervention had primarily been 
limited to manipulation of the rice premium. In the 1960s, the price 
has been raised to assure adequate food stocks to meet the growing 
population, but more recently (1973-74) it was lowered to encourage 
sagging exports. Clearly the reliance on this form of intervention as 
opposed to more essential alternatives reflects the lack of awareness 
and concern for the major problems of rural Thailand. This policy 
mode has been primarily a palliative rather than a cure. With growing 
peasant, student and urban mobilization, the conflict between these 
forces will rapidly alter the viability of this policy option and prompt 
a deeper look into Thailand’s rural ills. These deterministic factors 
are clearly bringing closer the day when elite intervention will en- 
compass broader goals than adaptive-power maintenance. 


Reflections 


Up until the 1950s, the beginning of Thailand’s transition from 
an agrarian to a pre-industrial society, the predominant explanation 
of policy change was the “elite learning model.” This occurred 
within a bureaucratic structure characterized by limited penetration, 
internal conflict rather than coordination, inadequate resources: and 
_ restrained commitment. Both the pre-1932 monarchy and the post- 
1932 military-bureaucratic elites sought to maximize their own welfare 
while maintaining political control. To accomplish these objectives, 
rice production and agricultural export increases were an essential 
aspect. This was readily achieved through expansion of cultivable land 
use and limited technological adaptation, e.g., irrigation. Later in the. 
1950s diversification was sought. Yet population pressures, noted in 
man-to-land ratios, kept expanding with the result that rural poverty 
remained even though yields and exports (at higher prices) increased. 
Thus by the 1950s the elite’s adaptive capacity or will to make major 
reforms had failed, leading to a shift in planning priorities and ulti- 
mately to a change in the political elites themselves. Clearly, deter- 
ministic forces have prevailed since the late 1950s: increased population 
limited land expansion potential, while other resource constraints 
limited scientific and technological adaptations. 

Elite attempts to gain control have been made difficult by the 
transition of Thai society, which is now underway. This fundamental 
change from rural to urban dominance is evident in the role of re- 
cently mobilized but potent new forces—students, labor and bureau- 
crats. Their frustration over the effects of inflation, first prompted by 
the heavy inflow of American investment in the late 1960s and later 
compounded by the energy-price crisis with its accompanying world 
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inflation, has been another deterministic factor prompting these politi- 
cal changes, There have been incidents of students mobilizing peasants 
and bringing them to the capital to protest price and tenancy prob- 
blems. Even the government recognizes the problems and the need to 
organize peasants. Some conscientious public servants, including a high 
Ministry of Agriculture official have expressed concern: 


We cannot rejoice merely over the improvement of rice production. 
We can only be happy if our farmers come into their own and play 
their rightful role in the development of Thai society. . . . the land 
problem is the most serious in Thai agriculture. Not every landlord is _ 
bad, but most extort high rents from their tenants. The middlemen are 
the biggest exploiters of the farmers. 

What the government must carry out is land reform. . . There must 
be a fair distribution of land resources for farming. We won’t shoot 
landlords, but we will set up optimum limits for ownership of land, 
these will not be the same throughout the whole country. Farmers will 
then be given the land and instructions on how to plant it. Cattle 
ranching and rearing of water buffaloes must be promoted.33 


While these objectives have been stated by one of the highest 
officials in the Ministry of Agriculture, actual policy is one of increas- 
ing productivity as opposed to general welfare. Not only is income dis- 
tribution failing to ameliorate the existing maldistribution, but in fact 
the gap is likely to increase. Existing policies favor rich farmers. With 
credit and capital they can afford larger lands to work in cooperatives, 
using machinery, water pumps, and high yielding varieties. They also 
have access to world market outlets and are increasing their incomes, 
while the mass of poor farmers, confronting inflation and subsistence 
production, remain behind. 

Low mobilization of the peasants is in fact a desired end for har- 
ried urban politicians. ‘The quieter the peasant, the better their chances 
for dealing with the increasing demands and mobilization of the new 
urban forces. This they feel is particularly necessary given the limited 
governmental capacity and resources. Evidence of this is further noted 
in the new Constitution, which was passed by the National Assembly 
in October 1974. This document and the accompanying election sys- 
tem. do little to transfer power from the existing elite to the rural 
masses. The appointed Senate and election districting will ensure the 
perpetuation of the existing ruling classes. Given the existing value 
system with the preference for social freedom and the economic equiva- 
lent, the private enterprise-free market system, the role of demand be- 
comes a key factor in the allocation of public and private (scarce) re- 
sources. Given the low mobilization of the rural poor majority and 
the increasing mobilization and demand articulation of the urban 


33 Theh Chongkhedikij, “Thareng Planning a New Deal for Farmers,” Bangkok 
Post (June 2, 1974), p. 5. 
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groups, there is little hope for a major change in the status of Thai- 
land’s majority short of a violent confrontation. This could happen 
if student mobilization of the peasants occurs or if the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Cooperatives’ succeeds in organizing widespread farm- 
ers associations and cooperatives, which in turn could lead to increased 
productivity and income per capita for the rural masses. Even with 
mobilization of the masses and government policy commitment to 
social justice in terms of widespread “welfare or well-being” of the 
masses (which is unlikely at this juncture), major improvements in 
administration and program coordination would also be needed. 

In attempting to explain policy change, we noted that the most 
salient apparent factors were deterministic pressures: from social change 
(in particular population pressures on land and food supplies), growing 
awareness and politicization, and internal threats to political stability. 
It was elite adaptation, rather than elite-initiated social change objec- 
tives, that resulted in the rural policy changes. It is posited that this 
case is not unique, that the same factors are important ingredients of 
rural change policy in other non-ideological systems. Where cultural 
factors (such as status concerns) often inhibit upward communica- 
tions and political preoccupations of power maintenance tend to re- 
sult in the political elite’s filtering out of policy change suggestions 
(especially when there is no minimal threat to their position), then 
little policy change can be expected. Thailand is not unusual, govern- 
ment priorities have long favored the needs of the ruling classes as op- 
posed to the majority of subsistence farmers. For this group, minimal 
resources (monies, supplies, and administrative services) have been allo- 
cated. Policy changes which result in sustained and effective efforts to 
bring about rural development for the majority of the population may 
only come as the result of a major threat to the political elite’s power. 


DAVID F. ROTH is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SCHOLARS | 
IN INDIA 


William McCormack 


ON SEPTEMBER 3, 1973, the New York Times reported 
that the Government of India had adopted policies to reduce and reg- 
ulate the number of foreign scholars in the country. The policies 
touched off a storm of protest and threatened to jeopardize a fragile 
reconciliation in Indo-American relations which had developed after 
the U.S. backed Pakistan in the war over Bangladesh. Although the 
“guidelines’—as they were called—would have affected all foreign 
scholars, the greatest impact would have been on Americans who out- 
number all other foreign scholars combined in India. The size of the 
American community was due to the availability of Fulbright Hayes 
(P.L. 480) funds, the fact that English is widely spoken on the subcon- 
tinent, and the general fascination American scholars have had , with 
India. 

The announcement received widespread attention in both the In: 
dian and American press. A week later the New York Times editorial- 
ized that the policy could only be viewed 


as a gratuitous slap at the United States, calculated to slow the difficult 
task of Indo-American rapprochement. ... These moves are particularly 
bizarre because ... there are only 500 to 600 American scholars and 
students working in India annually, as against 11,000 Indian students 
in American universities—the largest group studying here.” 


Editorial comment in India was mixed. Some of the English-lan- 
guage newspapers such as the Hindu were critical: 


It seems that such visas may not be granted to more than twenty Amer- 
icans per year! When this figure is compared with the number of In- 
dians who go in the thousands to the United States every year for 
higher education and research, often remaining there for years or taking 


1 New York Times, September 3, 1973. 
2 Ibid., September 10, 1978. 
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. up space at American universities, the absurdity of our government 
policy becomes apparent. The discretion of our ambassadors abroad to 

_ grant visas was taken away some time ago and now all applications have 
to get the approval of the Home Ministry and Education Ministry. Any- 
one who knows the ways of bureaucracy will appreciate that this re- 
quirement virtually blocked the doors to the entry of foreign scholars 

. thus tending to put India in the category of a Communist state like 

` Russia or China, ... If we deny access to our shores, except the tourists 
who will spend a few weeks here, knowledge of India will be reduced 

` to a few stereotypes and confined to fewer and fewer people. ... This 
disastrous policy of exclusion of scholars should be scrapped as soon as 
possible.3 


_ Many Indian newspapers, however, did not share these views. 
‘The comment of the Free Press of Bombay was typical. It argued that 
India should control foreign scholars when there is reason to believe 
that they are sponsored by the defense and intelligence agencies.* Three 
weeks later, when the most controversial restrictions were lifted, the 
Times of Indian observed: 


This is not to suggest there was no provocation for the restrictions and 
‘that they were the handiwork of individuals and groups which have 
“never favored friendship and cooperation with the United States. On 
_ the contrary, it cannot be seriously disputed that a fairly large section of 

the American academic community has allowed its reputation to be 

tarnished as a result of its associations with the CIA, the Pentagon and 

the State Department, thereby becoming suspect in the eyes of govern- 
‘ ments which are anxious to protect their sovereignty.5 


_ Although the curbs were eventually modified, the meaning and 
implications of the affair remain important. Social scientists with an 
interest in “developing societies,” for example, worry that the episode 
may-provide a glimpse of our future relations with other Third World 
countries. What were the origins of the controversy and what was the 
final outcome? What was.the general content of the guidelines and to 
what extent were they modified? Were the Indians serious, for exam- 
ple, in suggesting that American academics work for the CIA? Has the 
State of Emergency declared in June of 1975 affected foreign scholars? 


The Guidelines and their Implications 


The controversy stemmed from policies adopted by the Ministry 
of Education in 1972 and initially communicated to American institu- 
tions by letter. The University of California in Berkeley received the 
first letter in October 1972 outlining conditions for the conduct of its 


8 The Hindu, September 7, 1973. 
4 Free Press Journal, Bombay, September 14, 1973. 
5 Times of India, September 27, 1973. 
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professional studies internship program in India. Other universities 
with programs in India, such as the University of Wisconsin, and con- 
sortia, such as the American Institute of Indian Studies, received simi- 
lar letters in the weeks that followed. The letters followed a freeze on 
visas which had been in effect since the beginning of the year. Despite 
the fact that the stringent guidelines were quickly rescinded, only a few 
American scholars—perhaps less than 25—reached India in 1972-73. 
The American academic community was unhappy with the guide- 
lines but criticism was muted. The obvious reason was that individual 
scholars, who consider return visits to India as essential, were afraid 
that criticism could result in future visa delays or denials. Moreover, 
there was no American ambassador during the Autumn and Winter of 
1972-73 so that most scholars waited to seé what role the State De- 
partment would play. The question of guidelines came up in hearings 
before the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee on the nomination 
of Daniel Moynihan as Ambassador to India on February 6, 1973. 
Moynihan stated that the guidelines had been developed unilaterally 
but were something the U.S. could “live with.’”6 
The public controversy commenced in September 1973 with Ber- 
nard Weinraub’s ‘article in the New York Times, followed by the edi- 
torial a week later. Ministry of Education officials replied by means of 
background briefings with the press. They played down the contro- 
versy. Their quiet line provided fiexibility in the event that the policies 
were modified or rescinded later by the Prime Minister or the Cabinet. 
Basically the guidelines were to: (1) sharply reduce the number 
of foreign post doctoral fellows from 60 to 70 per year to a maximum of 
twenty; (2) require foreign faculty who wished to spend their sabbatical 
in India to obtain formal invitations from Indian universities; (3) pro- 
hibit foreign students, particularly undergraduates, from enrolling on 
a “casual basis,” requiring that they be fully enrolled in Indian uni- 
versities; (4) require Ph.D. candidates to be enrolled and to sit for 
examinations in degree programs in Indian universities; (5) forbid the 
appointment of resident directors—Indian or American—of foreign 
programs; (6) require that the leaders of short term summer programs 
be Indian, and that the number of programs be reduced from approxi- - 
mately 25 per year to a maximum of ten; (7) prohibit foreign scholar- 
ship on “Problems relating to border areas, tribal areas, and other 
sensitive areas; sensitive political, regional, social (including commu- 
nal and religious) themes, defense and security matters and any other 
field in which special restrictions may be imposed from time to time.’’? 
The implications of the policies were far reaching. On the ques- 
tion of visiting post-doctoral fellows, 20 were about half of the 1969-72 
rate that had already been depressed by delays in visa approvals that 


8 New York Times, February 8, 1973. 
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preceded the promulgation of the guidelines and by cuts in funds from 
Washington. The limitation on senior scholars prompted the most 
public criticism because it related directly to the issue of reciprocity 
and the number of Indian scholars in the U.S. 

The other aspects of the policies were less controversial. While 
Western scholars are unhappy when governments restrict their in- 
quiries, they are reconciled to the fact that there isn’t much they can 
do about it. Defining sensitive topics, for example, or the amount of 
cooperation a government should extend to foreign academics, or the 
way foreign students are enrolled in universities, are technical matters 
and more closely related to prerogatives of national sovereignty. In 
contrast, the limitation on senior scholars was easy to understand: 
‘There. are large numbers. of Indian students in the U.S. contrasted to 
the small number of American faculty who need to make periodic 
visits to India to conduct their research. In Ambassador Moynihan’s 
view, the- policy would have “stopped people in the middle of their 
careers” and affected South Asian studies in the U.S.8 
. Almost as threatening to Americans was the guideline which would 
have required graduate’ students in Indian studies who wanted to do 
field work in the country to take their degrees from Indian universities. 
This might have rendered redundant coursework taken in the United 
States, thus reducing the need for the large number of American faculty 
presently teaching Indian studies. It would have all but eliminated the 
need to train additional American Ph.D.’s in Indian studies (of which 
there was already a surplus) and further exacerbated the problem of 
finding employment upon completion of their degrees. For students 
enrolled in American programs it would have forced them to start anew 
at Indian universities and subjected them to the requirements of two 
institutions. Students also faced the problem of finding one of India’s 
five English-speaking universities willing to accept them promptly. 
The American belief that most Indian universities do not compare 
favorably with senior American institutions, particularly in the social 
sciences, was another source of concern. Americans pointed to over- 
crowding, limited Indian resources, the "brain drain,” and the frequent 
student disturbances of the period as reasons for their adverse judg- 
ment. 

The new policy would also have subjected American students to 
financial: hardships. Few students can afford more than a year’s stay. 
The airfare alone is five times more costly than charter flights to Europe. 
For those few fortunate enough to go on Fulbrights, federal policies 
limit the benefits to a 12-month period. Since foreign students ‘cannot 
work in. India, a two or three year residency at an Indian university 
would have been virtually impossible. 

These fears were not widely understood in India. As one Indian 
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friend asked, “Indian students study in American universities; why 
shouldn’t Americans do the same here?” The answer lies in the fact 
that the needs, resources and goals of the two groups are different. For 
example, most American doctoral programs in South Asian studies are 
based upon a sequence of two years of coursework in the U.S., a third 
year of field work in India, and a dissertation written at home. Field- 
work in India is generally considered essential for someone who is pur- 
suing a Ph.D. 

In contrast, most Indians go to the U.S. for professional training 
not readily available in India. ‘They stay several years in a complete 
graduate program. Generally they do not come to experience life in 
America or to collect data which will be analyzed under the supervision 
of faculty at home. Indian students in the U.S. are assimilated by a sys- 
tem geared for foreign students with international centers and foreign 
student advisers. Moreover, despite new and tighter American immi- 
gration regulations concerning employment, Indian students can some- 
times work part-time during the year and often full-time for eighteen 
months after graduation. This is not to suggest that Indian students 
have an easy time in the U.S. The State Department now requires pros- 
pective students to show they have sufficient funds to support them- 
selves for one year before issuing a visa. This is usually interpreted as 
$5000, which is the equivalent of asking an American to show he has 
ten times that amount in his bank account. Moreover, the steep rises in 
tuition at American universities have made life very difficult for foreign 
students.® In truth, it has become increasingly difficult for both Ameri- 
cans and Indians to study in each other’s respective countries in recent 
years. 


Strains in Indo-American Relations 


The educational guidelines must be viewed in the larger context 
of Indo-American political, economic, and cultural relations. In many 
respects the early U.S. relationship with India was tutorial, and carried 
with it American expectations of gratitude and conformance. Indeed 
the gratitude was there. However, the two nations operate under the 
influence of drastically different forces of tradition in dramatically dif- 
ferent environments. 

On many issues American and Indian interests have not converged, 
a fact not widely understood in the United States. Relations first be- 
came strained in the mid-1950s when the U.S. armed Pakistan under 
the Baghdad Pact. By the same token, India’s independence in foreign 
affairs has been an irritant to Washington. India’s relations with the 
Soviets, its pro-Arab stance in the Middle East, and Mrs. Gandhi's cri- 


9 Jean M. Immerwahr, “Do You Want to Go to America?” Ilustrated Weekly 
of India, November 25, 1973, pp. 25-27. 
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which reflect Indian interests and needs. Losing a war with China in 
ticism of the U.S. role in Indochina are but three examples of positions 
1962, for example, underscored the value of maintaining close ties with 
the Soviets; India’s heavy dependence on Mideast oil and a sizeable 
Muslim minority in its population contribute to pro-Arab policies; 
and even official Washington now admits that the war in Indochina 
had some of the earmarks of misguided neocolonialism. 

Ironically, massive U.S. aid programs added to the strains between 
the U.S. and India. Initially American assistance was greeted with 
enthusiasm. Indians were eager to cooperate with the U.S. in the hopes 
of making the country a “showcase for democracy” to contrast with 
China’s totalitarian system. India’s failure to meet American expecta- 
tions resulted in considerable disillusionment on both sides. Americans 
were often disappointed that the Government of India failed to en- 
courage greater development of the private sector. From the India 
point of view, seemingly arbitrary cuts in aid and pressure to influence 
domestic policy were affronts to India’s pride and underscored the de- 
sirability of greater self-reliance. As Bimal Prasad observed in 1971: 


For U.S. economic assistance saps our national morale and inhibits 
us in opposing U.S. imperialism in Asia forcefully. Besides it gives the 
U.S. government a valuable leverage in New Delhi, which it never shies 
from using. Sometimes, this leverage is used to further increase our 
dependence on the U.S. in the economic field: This should be clear to 
all of those who are familiar with the background of the last devalua- 
tion of our currency. 

Economic assistance to India also enables the U.S. to spread a vast 
network of espionage and infiltration throughout our country, This is 
done largely through programs which are executed under labels of 
technical assistance and cultural cooperation. . . The result is that we 
have to contend with powerful centres of American influence and 
propaganda in our own land, sometimes, at least partially manned by 
our own people.19 


The aid program also resulted in a huge spiraling debt to the U.S. 
which was supposed to be repaid in rupees to be spent in India. The 
debt became so great that by the end of the century it would have 
placed the U.S. in a position of owning 20% of India’s money supply. 
Even the interest payment exceeded what the U.S. could reasonably 
spend in India. With funds in such plentiful supply, and with ample 
encouragement from the Indian side, the U.S. launched a range of edu- 
cational and technical assistance programs in India. 

Later, relations deteriorated in the late 1960s and created the cli- 
mate which eventually produced the guidelines. The U.S. became pre- 
occupied with its own crises and elected Richard Nixon President. 


10 Bimal Prasad, “The Moment of Truth,” Hindustan Times, December 13, 
1971, p. 16. 
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Indian leaders have always been offended by Republican hostility to- 
ward nonalignment and Indian Socialism. The change in styles of the 
administrations was evident after Ambassador Chester Bowles left 
Delhi. For Bowles, representing the U.S. in India was a vocation. He 
served under three presidents as Ambassador. He had written a book 
about his work there and he was often an unabashed advocate for In- 
dian interests. He was replaced by Thomas Keating, who had been 
forced out of a comfortable political career as the Senator from New 
York by Robert Kennedy. 

During this period, Indian leaders found it difficult to persuade 
Washington to pay attention to India’s needs for a more liberal trad- 
ing policy and to show greater interest on the debt problem. The final 
blow to relations came when the Nixon Administration “tilted” toward 
Pakistan in the 1971 war over Bangladesh. The administration’s refusal 
to criticize the Khan regime provided a focal point for India’s disillu- 
sionments with the U.S. which had been building up for years. 

Meanwhile, Indian nationalism had been growing. Several years 
of abundant harvest as a result of the Green Revolution, as well as the 
triumph over Pakistan, created a mood of confidence such as India had 
never experienced since independence. It was during this period, shortly 
after India signed a friendship pact with the U.S.S.R. and before sub- 
sequent crop failures and grain shortages, that the stricter policies to- 
ward foreign academics were communicated to American universities. 


The CIA Issue 


Aside from the larger Indo-American tensions, the activities of 
foreign scholars in themselves had been a source of controversy in In- 
dia for a number of years. ‘The guidelines were not, as they were con- 
strued in the U.S., a simple attempt to express India’s anger over 
Bangladesh. Nor were they just the work of “left wingers” in the 
Ministry of Education. The guidelines were the result of genuine fears, 
problems, and pressures which had been developing for some time. 
Relations between the American academic and defense communities 
were one of these issues. For example, the revelation in 1968 that 
American universities and cultural institutions such as the Asia Foun- 
dation received funds from the Defense Department legitimatized and 
fueled the debate over academic colonialism.4 

Warnings against CIA activities had hitherto been issued mostly 
by left wing intellectuals and Communist politicians. The lower house 
of the Indian Parliament formally debated the issue for several days in 
1972. MP’s expressed fears that the government bureaucracy was 
honeycombed with agents. M. P. Gupta charged that the CIA had made 
several attempts to assassinate the Prime Minister. Members of opposi- 


11 The Indian journal Seminar dedicated an entire issue to “Academic Colonial- 
ism.” (CXII, December 1968.) 
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tion parties discounted these charges and said that the issue had been 
raised by the government to direct attention of the voters from such 
issues as unemployment, rising prices and food shortages.!2 And, in an 
expression of Indian pluralism which bewilders and delights foreigners, 
the government owned airline, Air India, spoofed the controversy with 
a billboard advertisement in Bombay which said, “Breed My Country- 
man, Breed until you cannot Breathe, of course, the CIA is to Blame.” 

This issue was not amusing, however, when it was learned that the 
CIA had been actively working against the government of Salvador 
Allendé in Chile. Ambassador Moynihan cabled that the news con- 
firmed the Prime Minister’s worst suspicions and genuine fears about 
American policy. “She is not sure,” Moynihan cabled Secretary of State 
Kissinger, “but that we would be content to see others—like her over- 
thrown,”13 

Thus there is also the obvious probability that the policies were 
developed in cooperation with the Home Ministry and were directed 
toward making it more difficult for the U.S. Defense Department to 
collect data in India, and were therefore a response to the real world 
situation in which governments monitor each other. In recent years 
India has had a greater need for security. In addition to tensions with 
China and Pakistan, India has been developing its own nuclear capa- 
bility, and the detonation of an underground nuclear device irritated 
both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., who have been anxious to halt the 
spread of nuclear weapons. And India’s purchase of grain on open 
world markets makes it desirable to project an image of an indifferent 
rather than a hard pressed buyer. 

Thus, the guidelines were not created in a vacuum. They were the 
result of changes in relations between the two countries and they re-’ 
flected the fears that had developed over American activities in India. 
The specific educational issues which led to the new regulations make 
an interesting story. 


Problems with Foreign Academics 


Indo-American ties go back a long way. Formal relations between 
the U.S. and India date back to 1793 when an American consular of- 
ficer was stationed in Calcutta to handle growing commerce between 
the two countries. By the middle of the 19th Century that trade ac- 
counted for three quarters of Calcutta’s foreign commerce. Economic 
relations paved the way for the exchange of ideas. Emerson and Thor- 
eau were both influenced by Indian thought. In turn, Gandhi was im- 
pressed by Thoreau and of course Mahatma’s ideas influenced Ameri- 
can politics in the 1960s. 

So there have always been elements of mutual respect and intellec- 


12 The Statesman, December 5, 1972. 
13 New York Times, September 20, 1974. 
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tual exchange between the two nations, That exchange was facilitated 
and encouraged with the passage of the Fulbright Hayes Act in 1947 
which provided that funds accrued through the sale of surplus Ameri- 
can agriculture products could be used for cultural and educational 
programs. ‘The result was a score of American programs under different 
branches of the U.S. government. In typical American fashion they were 
uncoordinated. As James Roach, present Cultural Affairs Officer in 
New Delhi, observes: 


As with everything else the U.S. did in India, we tended to overdo 
the educational traffic in a confusing way. Fueled by the surplus rupees, 
dozens of different American institutions and groups descended on 
India. USEFI, AIIS, ERC, Berkeley, Syracuse, OF, NSF, Smithsonian, 
WUS, EIL, Wisconsin, AFS, 4-H, and dozens of others, not to mention 
Ford, Rockefeller, Danforth, Asia, etc. None of these wanted to be 
coordinated, and no one in the U.S. government was brave enough to 
take on the anarchic American educational community, despite warn- 
ings as early as the mid-1960s that Indian officials were simply over- 
whelmed and confused by all this diverse activity headed up under 
dozens of different directors and lines of responsibility. If we had tried 
to put our own side in some kind of order we might have avoided the 
total shutdown that came in 1972, but we didn’t. By then the situation 
was exacerbated by other suspicions, Bangladesh, and all the rest.14 


In the early years after Indian independence, Americans and other 
westerners were warmly welcomed. As Heimsath observes: 


A fleet of foreigners sailed into warm Indian academic ports during 
the last twenty years inspecting the evidence of previous Western in- 
tellectual forays into that country. They had their way mapped out by 
Jawaharlal Nehru—indeed, they were often given a personal wel- 
come.... 

When the writings of the Westerners came to widespread attention 
in Indian circles, their treatment of post-colonial Indian life embody- 
ing Western influences began to trouble sensitive readers. Indians noted 
an often unconcealed sense of satisfaction among leading foreign writers 
that Western ideas had found so congenial a home in such an alien 
environment. Readers of Western books and journals began to realize 
how explicitly commentators from economically developed countries 
rested their expectations for Indian progress on the spread of Western 
ideas of economics and political development. . . . In exaggerated terms, 
it seemed as if the future of India was mortgaged to the continued flow 
of good ideas mostly from North America, just as 19th Century India 
had depended on British schools of thought to inspire its public life.15 


It soon became apparent that the Western scholars were different 
from earlier generations of English colonials. Forrester notes that: 


14 Letter to the writer, December 11, 1974. 
15 Charles H. Heimsath, “The Intellectual Climate in India Today: The Chal- 
lenge to Macaulayism,” Asian Survey, 15:4 (April 1975), p. 371. 
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Investigation of Indian culture, religion, law and society was carried 
out by a group of able men, many of whom showed a sympathetic in- 
sight which led them to go far beyond the immediate needs of govern- 
ment. The extent of their intellectual achievement could hardly be 
over-estimated. . . . These early students of India were notable for the 
fact that they stayed there for long periods of years, learned the lan- 
guages, and often strongly identified themselves very strongly with 
Indians,16 


In contrast, the modern generation of Western scholars were often seen 
as aggressive, insensitive, well financed, and having an unfair advan- 
tage of their access to important sources of data. Susanne and Lloyd 
Rudolph became aware of this during their visit to India in 1967. They 
noted: 


A growing resentment of Indian colleagues toward the special ad- 
vantages given to us, the foreign scholars. Not only did we seem to 
be able to get extended frequent leaves but also to talk to important 
persons, get into archives and put our hands on data... . 

Indians wanted to know why Michael Breacher . . . had been able 
to publish a book on Jawaharlal Nehru based on access to the Prime 
Minister's private thoughts and family papers. And why John Gallagher 
and Anil Seal, scholars based in England, had been granted suspension 
of rules governing archival materials in connection with their work on 
the Nationalist Movement.17 


Curiosity was more than casual when an English correspondent, 
Neville Maxwell, who served in India for the London Times, later 
published India’s China War, which was seen as partial toward China. 
The book allegedly was based in part on top secret Indian documents 
and was subsequently “seized.”18 The book’s publication raised three 
sensitive issues: criticisms of India by a foreigner, access to data not 
available to Indian scholars, and India’s national security. 

Perhaps of greater importance in the debate over foreign scholars 
was the complaint that they were culture bound in their approach. 
Social science had served the West well, but many social scientists’ solu- 
tions to India’s problems were irrelevant. Forrester comments again: 


Not surprisingly the problems tackled by social scientists were often 
the same as the problems of earlier colonial administrators and their 
value assumptions too were frequently similar. They stressed the need 
for efficient government and a capacity for carrying on public services 
and maintaining law, order and stability as the hallmarks of political 
development. ... 


16 Duncan B. Forrester, “Western Academic Sophistry and the Third World,” 
Economic and Political Weekly, IX:40, October 5, 1974, pp. 1695-96. 

17 Susanne Hoeber Rudolph and Lloyd J. Rudolph, “Politics of American 
Scholars,” Illustrated Weekly of India, November 25, 1973, p. 30. 

18 Neville Maxwell, India’s China War. (London: Jonathan Cape, 1970). For 
comments on Maxwell’s sources, see Chicago Tribute Book World, May 9, 1971, or 
New York Times, March 2, 1971, VII, p. 27. 
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If the assumptions of the new sciences of development were really 
those of the old colonialism, the focus of research. was often narrower 
than the contact with the situation so short as to encourage charges that 
superficial conclusions inevitability arose from tip and run research.19 


The American scholars’ lack of influence in Washington was an- 
other source of disappointment in Delhi. The Ministry of External 
Affairs Report for 1971-72 complained, for example, that despite 

many years of South Asian studies by lavishly equipped area studies 
departments of the universities the Nixon Administration was still 
burdened and blinded by old colonialist theories about communal con- 
flict and ethnic feuds” nurtured through various area study programs.?¢ 
As the Rudolphs point out, official India is often disturbed by the un- 
tutored views of foreigners whose opinions are difficult to change.” 

Illustrative of the untutored view is Louis Malle’s film series 
Phantom India, which continues to be shown to sell-out audiences. The 
film was originally made for the BBC, which was expelled from India 
for showing the series. Malle wields a camera like a paintbrush, and 
he has an ear for the sounds of India. His film is.a sheer delight 
aesthetically, but it is unfortunately shackled with clichés. Extensive 
footage is devoted to the slums of Calcutta, but not a single frame of 
the Taj Mahal or India’s Alpine Himalayan region appears in seven 
hours of footage. This is frustrating to Indians because it'is very diffi- 
cult to sell machine tools or stimulate tourism, much less export food 
products, when foreigners think of your country stereotypically in 
terms of urban slums or drought-stricken countryside. 

Another factor in contributing to the promulgation of the guide- 
lines was the result of old-fashioned political pressure by the Indian 
academic community to protect its interests. Some Indian scholars feel 
that certain topics ought to be their own preserve, and they resent 
foreigners, particularly highly trained foreigners, coming to India to 
compete in their fields. In the statement issued at the Indo-American 
meeting in January of 1974, note was taken: 


of the need for certain guidelines in respect to research subjects, types 
of scholars and sources of funds maintained by the Indian members. 
It was stressed that research requirements and resources of the two 
countries are vastly different and the need to take steps against the un- 
due encroachment in a competitive situation marked by unequal re- 
sources was pointed out.?2 


That was how the Indian delegation saw the problem. Richard 


19 Forrester, “Western Academic Sophistry,” p. 1697. 

20 Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 1971-72, Annual Report, 
p. 74. 

21 Rudolph and Rudolph, “Politics of American Scholars,” p. 30. 

22 Indo-American Conference on Academic Collaboration, Joint Statement. 
New Delhi: Vigyan Bhavan, January 7-10, 1974, p. 5. 
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Marsten, who was one of the representatives for the American side, 
later complained that the American position had been misconstrued 
to mean that: 


The American academics present at the meeting had somehow “agreed” 
to regulations governing scholarly contacts. They did not. While Indian 
requirements with respect to foreign scholars coming to India were al- 
luded to at the meeting, the American delegates merely looked on these 
as the right of a sovereign nation to order its own affairs. As a point of 
fact, such regulations are nowhere mentioned in the published Joint 
Statement issued by the Conference, a copy of which I have before me. 
In America, neither law nor tradition sanction governmental regulation 
of scholarly relations.?4 


The affluence of American scholars has also been a source of con- 
troversy. Fulbright and other U.S. awards usually include living allow- 
ances which are modest by American standards but which appear 
lucrative on the Indian scene. The allowances exceed the salaries paid 
to all but a few senior Indian faculty. And, in the late 1960s, the awards 
were indeed generous. During the first few years of the Berkeley pro- 
fessional studies program, for example, we were able to cut the student 
stipened nearly in half without adversely affecting the group’s standard 
of living. We did so in the belief that we were improving the students 
experience by forcing them to live closer to the norms of Indian pro- 
fessional society. The cuts reduced the social distance between the stu- 
dents and their Indian colleagues and supervisors. 

The American scholar’s affluence has been an irritant for three 
reasons. One, as mentioned above, it has tended to set Americans apart 
from their Indian peers; two, Indian critics know that the stipends are 
ultimately paid out of India’s current operating budget, by way of 
debt payments to the United States. And three, the Americans’ eco- 
nomic advantage is also seen to extend to their work. As Stern ob- 
serves: 


American scholars come here to live and work by what are by Indian 
academic standards fantastic financial resources. What this means pro- 
fessionally ts that outsiders can avail themselves of research opportuni- 
ties that are in effect closed to insiders. We can travel as they cannot. 
We can afford research assistance as they cannot. If we can’t read Telegu 
we can pay someone to read it to us. If we can’t speak Hindi, we can 
pay someone to speak it for us.24 


In fairness to the Americans, there are some extenuating circum- 
stances, the foremost of which is the fact that the average American 


23 Robert Marsten, Letter to Editor, Hindustan Times, September 23, 1974. 

24 Robert Stern, “Insiders and Outsiders,” in Black Flags for American Scholars: 
Problems of U.S. Academicians in India, (Delhi, Educational Research Center, 1972) 
mimeographed, p. 9. 
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lacks the skills to live on an Indian salary. At the best of times shopping 
for foodstuffs at the local market is a social event marked by adversary 
bargaining which everyone seems to enjoy. But a foreigner is a mark 
for a higher price and the Indian merchant, taxi driver, and landlord 
knows that. The foreigner lacks the skill, the language competency, the 
patience or the incentive to hold out as long as one of his neighbors. 

Secondly, the stay in India is a special sometimes once-in-a-life 
time occurrence for many American scholars, and they usually dip into 
their savings to make the year more profitable. Thus some displays of 
wealth are in fact a reflection of deficit spending. Also, when discussing 
lifestyles and consumption patterns, it is well to remember that scholars 
go to India for different purposes. 

A social scientist or humanist with an interest in Indian society is 
much more motivated to experience the joys and vicissitudes of that 
society than is a visiting physicist or engineer. It is also important to 
remember that there are critics who stereotype American scholars out 
of psychological necessity. Some of these critics are American scholars 
themselves who feel guilty over their comforts amidst so much pov- 
erty. Other critics are Indians whose rabid animosity toward anything 
American is blindly ideological. 

Another factor which has added to the problem has been the be- 
havior of American undergraduates and graduate students. American 
students who arrive on around-the-world educational cruises to stay a 
few days and are photographed sightseeing in scanty beach-like attire 
do little to enhance the American academic image. ‘The same is true of 
the example set by a few American undergraduates who have been 
arrested for the use of drugs, or men and women students who live 
together without pretense of being married. The American student’s 
egalitarianism in academic relationships also has often been perceived 
by Indians as being disrespectful (and indeed it often is). 

Some American officials believe that the stringency of the initial 
set of guidelines reflected anti-American sentiment on the part of the 
officials in the Ministry of Education. Bernard Weinraub reported 
that senior American diplomats believed the guidelines were produced 
by a ministry that “had been in the hands of left wingers, who are 
strongly anti-American.”*5 This complaint is hard to judge because it 
deals with the motives of a number of unidentified people. The Minis- 
ter of Education was Nurul Hasan, a distinguished medieval historian 
and a Marxist who had shown himself able to quell the student dis- 
turbances which were rocking the universities when he entered office. 

Weinraub also reported that American diplomats believed that 
“senior Indian officials, possibly even Mrs. Gandhi, were unaware that 
the restrictions had been imposed.” This is probably true with respect 
to the details of the guidelines. It was obvious to me, in conversations 


25 New York Times, September 3, 1973. 
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in both the Education and External Affairs Ministries, with officials 
who were anxious to be helpful, that certain problems posed by the 
guidelines had not been anticipated. The guidelines themselves, how- 
ever, should have come as no surprise; their preparation was reported 
in Parliament as early as December 1972.26 I think the most probable 
theory is that they were developed a year or more before their promul- 
gation, and they were probably produced in cooperation with the 
External Affairs and Home Ministries below the cabinet level. It seems 
improbable that the Education Ministry would issue guidelines de- 
signed to deal with security and foreign affairs without the consent 
of the ministries involved. 


Guidelines Softened 


Two weeks after the New York Times September 10, 1973, edi- 
torial prompted a wave of protests, the policies were modified by a 
decision taken at the Cabinet level. A senior official close to Mrs. 
Gandhi said, “there will be no limitation, no restriction whatsoever. 
We are prepared to accommodate scholars. We want educational con- 
tacts with other countries.”*7 The decision, it was reported, was taken 
by the Political Affairs Committee, which consists of the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Home, Defense, Foreign, and Finance ministers, It does not 
include the Education Ministry. 

There were several events which led to the change in policies. In 
the interim between the time the guidelines were originally drafted 
and the American public protests months later, Indo-American relations 
had improved. New ambassadors were exchanged and there were some 
appointments within the Ministry of External Affairs of officials con- 
sidered to be impartial toward the U.S. Thus, press accounts that the 
Foreign Office pressed for a revision of the policies are probably cor- 
rect. From the point of view of External Affairs, a noisy controversy 
over a few hundred academics must have seemed less important than 
other Indian interests such as dissuading the U.S. from rearming Pak- 
istan or cancelling India’s three-billion dollar debt for the purchase of 
American wheat on favorable terms. The educational controversy was 
particularly troublesome because it alienated influential academic and 
journalistic opinion in the U.S. which had traditionally been India’s 
most loyal constituency. This, plus biting criticism which appeared 
in both the Indian and American press, no doubt embarrassed the Gov- 
ernment and prompted the Prime Minister to take a direct hand in 
the case. 

Ambassador Moynihan played a central role in the resolution of 
the controversy. He timed his public criticisms of the guidelines to 


28 Hindustan Times, December 12, 1972. 
27 New York Times, September 27, 1973. 
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coincide with a visit to Washington when he was personally lobbying 
for reduction of India’s rupee debt. Earlier, at the time of his nomina- 
tion to serve as Ambassador, he had promised Senator J. ‘William Ful- 
bright that he would be “actively concerned” to see that the needs of 
American scholars were protected. Moynihan is a man who means what 
he says; and a promise to Mr. Fulbright, Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and author of the program which bears his name, is 
something that Moynihan took seriously. Mr. Fulbright replied: “I 
would have guessed that in view of your background that you would 
be concerned about the (Fulbright) program and I hope you will.’8 
While this exchange was not reported in the press, it can be assumed 
that it was known to Indian officials in Delhi. 


Results of the Guidelines 


On September 26, 1973, a government spokesman announced that 
the policies were to be modified: the ceiling on the number of senior 
scholars was removed, as was the requirement that scholars obtain an 
invitation to visit the country; the provision that graduate students 
would be required to take their degrees from Indian universities was 
dropped, and the restrictions on research topics were eased. This left 
intact the requirement that American programs operate without resi- 
dent directors; that foreign students be enrolled in diploma or cer- 
tificate courses in Indian educational institutions; and that Indian 
academics who supervise a student’s research be added to the student’s 
dissertation committee by the student’s home university. 

In practical terms, the guidelines have made graduate students 
and senior scholars more wary about their choice of research topics so 
as to facilitate earlier visa approval. In 1974-75 approximately 70 
senior scholars were issued visas, which is about the number of aca- 
demics approved in the years before the guidelines. Under present 
policy, before visa approval is granted, scholars must submit project 
statements outlining their research plans. The proposals are sent by 
the Ministry of Education to academic referees. The foreign scholar is 
under pressure, therefore, to come up with a proposal which is aca- 
demically sound. Of course, subjects on such matters as defense, tribal 
and communal problems, border relations and family planning re- 
main on the sensitive list, but open-ended clauses which might have 
been interpreted narrowly by the nervous bureaucrats have been de- 
leted. In truth, most of my colleagues who are directors of American 
programs in India find that the interpretations by the Indian Govern- 
ment ministries have been reasonable. It is also clear that the Govern- 
ment of India prefers physical scientists to scholars in the humanities 
and social sciences, but this preference was evident before the guide- 


28 U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Nominations Hear- 
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lines. India obviously wants scholars whose work relates to the country’s 
pressing immediate needs and whose work will not generate contro- 
versy. 

In terms of the impact of the new policies on student programs, 
the effects have been differential. The Wisconsin and University of the 
Pacific's Callison College programs both closed down for a time after 
the promulgation of the guidelines, and observers wonder if there is a 
connection. Callison was originally at the University of Bangalore. In 
1974 it moved to Ahmedabad, where an Indo-American couple on the 
faculty of St. Xavier’s College helped supervise the students. The pro- 
gram did not last the year. The major reason for the shutdown stemmed 
from problems with the program’s liberal admissions policy. Student 
behavior problems erupted among some of the participants who took 
their complaints to a member of the local state assembly. ‘The program 
then developed a salience which made its association with the college 
a liability, and the Vice Chancellor sent the group home. While the 
guidelines were not a factor in this case, the climate which created the 
guidelines probably was a factor in his decision. 

The Wisconsin Junior Year in India Program, which had been 
located at the Universities of Andhra, Delhi, and Varanasi, was affected 
by the guideline requiring students to be enrolled in a diploma or cer- 
tificate program. The Universities of Delhi and Varanasi did not offer 
programs for undergraduates in fields in which the Wisconsin students 
had been previously studying on a “casual” (1.e., part-time) basis. ‘Thus, 
it was decided not to attempt to continue at these universities. ‘The 
University of Andhra, however, created a diploma course in Telegu, 
largely for the Wisconsin students, thereby enabling the program to 
send a group of thirteen undergraduates to India in 1974-75. 

Another guideline that affected the student programs is the one 
prohibiting the assignment of resident directors. This guideline has 
affected each of the American programs differently. Prior to 1972, pro- 
grams sent faculty along with each group of students. This was an 
expensive practice because it involved the cost of salary, living allow- 
ances, and dependent travel for the faculty director. The practice was 
also inefficient since changing directors every year resulted in a lack of 
continuity and uneven performance in administration. The responsi- 
bilities of a resident director required skills in counseling and ad- 
ministration at a level of sophistication that many scholars lacked in 
the cross-cultural situation. Moreover, directors and their families often 
suffered adjustment problems similar to those of the students. These 
problems were exacerbated by the rotation system: just when everyone 
became happily adjusted it was time to go home. 

Favoring the practice of resident directors, of course, was the belief 
that American faculty better understand American students. Also in 
favor of an American on the scene was the belief that the faculty mem- 
ber represents a more imposing authority figure with students because 
of direct links with the university back home. And finally, the resident 
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director played an important tutorial role in helping students interpret 
their Indian experience. 

On balance, the prohibition against resident directors eliminates 
one set of problems and creates another. We expect that emotional 
problems with students will prove to be greater than before. And 
maintaining academic rigor in the programs, which is often dependent 
on the students’ emotional well-being, represents an additional chal- 
lenge. 

With the supervision of professional interns in the Berkeley pro- 
gram, however, the prohibition against a resident director may have 
resulted in an improvement in one aspect of instruction. Students seem 
to receive more attention from their Indian superiors now that re- 
sponsibility is no longer divided between the Indian academic and 
the American resident director. As a result, the quality of supervision 
of students, which has always been very good, is better than before. It 
might also be added that pressure on students to plan carefully in order 
to secure a visa and the importance attached to their presence in India 
means that students take their responsibilities more seriously than be- 
fore and do better work. 

Has the State of Emergency declared in June 1975 had much ef- 
fect on American adademic traffic to India? Generally there does not 
seem to have been much effect. If anything, visas were processed in 
1975 after the Emergency faster than before; but that is probably due 
to a better understanding of the policies by everyone concerned rather 
than a speed-up in the ministries. Indian universities and graduate 
schools continue to accept scholars as before the State of Emergency, 
although it is possible that foreign scholars will be more cautious about 
the kinds of research they propose. It is also clear that Indian academics 
are not going out of their way to seek American students and/or help 
set up new American programs. 

However, it is obvious that India wants to maintain friendly ties 
with the U.S. The permanent Indo-American Commission on Scholarly 
and Technical Exchange which was established in 1974 should facili- 
tate better educational relations. It provides a forum whereby the In- 
dian Government can communicate to numerous groups in the Ameri- 
can government and academic community. Indian officials know that 
the State of Emergency is not popular in the U.S., and they are keenly 
aware that India’s interests are affected by American positions on mat- 
ters such as sale of grain, trade, international monetary credits, and the 
sale of arms to Pakistan. Thus, the exchange of scholars, for which 
there is strong support in the U.S., and which maintains an articulate 
pro-India constituency in this country, is seen as favorably protecting 
Indian interests. For that reason the scholarly traffic will no doubt 
continue. 


WILLIAM McCORMACK is Director of International Education at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 





THE LIMITS OF 
MAOIST EGALITARIANISM 





Richard Curt Kraus* 


Ir Is NOT easy to specify the place of egalitarianism in 
contemporary Chinese Marxism. China has acquired the reputation of 
being radically egalitarian, but some of this image arises from the 
polemics of China’s foreign friends and enemies. The former often 
value egalitarianism highly, and dwell accordingly upon this theme 
from China in order to heighten the contrast with the inequities they 
perceive in their own societies. The latter often regard egalitarianism 
with abhorrence, and stress its role in China to suggest that Maoist 
policies are in conflict with the dictates of nature. 

Some of this reputation for radical egalitarianism is deserved, as 
China is not a land hospitable to some of the more extravagant mani- 
festations of social inequality which humanity has endured in other 
times and places. For nearly two decades the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) has repeated that its policies have the egalitarian goal of first 
narrowing, and then eliminating the “three great differences” which 
separate citizens of China: the distinctions between workers and peas- 
ants, between city and country, and between mental and manual la- 
bor. However the notion that Maoists are levellers of a fanatical stripe, 
bent on abolishing all manner of social and economic distinction, will 
not stand much scrutiny. Ideas of “absolute egalitarianism” repeatedly 
have been attacked, indicating that the drive to equalize has some 
limits. 

The parameters which mark the outer extent of this relative 
egalitarianism are difficult to identify. This is an issue, however, that 
has been the subject of considerable discussion in China recently 
through a national campaign to study the Marxist theory of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. A brief account of this campaign will con- 
vey a sense of what Maoists are now saying about egalitarianism. ‘This 
will be followed by an overview of what Maoists have in fact done 


*In writing this article I have received much stimulation from conversations 
with Joel Glassman, who does not necessarily share my conclusions. 
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about inequality since 1949, and by some consideration of the relation- 
ship between the doing and the saying.? 


Egalitarianism and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat in 
Chinese Marxism 


Mao’s development of Chinese Marxism has been an elucidation 
of the notion that class struggle persists after the political overthrow 
of the former ruling classes.? China is held to be in an extended period 
of transition, already liberated from the oppression of feudalism and 
capitalism, but still very far from the classlessness of communism. ‘The 
form of state appropriate to this socialist period is the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, which is defined as the rule of the broad masses of 
working people over those who would turn China from its present 
socialist course, including members of the former ruling classes as well 
as newly engendered bourgeois elements. China experiences class con- 
flict because there are still people influenced by the old landlords and 
bourgeoisie, and because socialist society must be constructed upon the 
ruins of its predecessor. ‘These ruins provide an environment which is 
in part bourgeois, and thus influences persons to behave in a bourgeois 
manner. Both old and new hostile class forces in Chinese society re- 
ceive encouragement from foreign capitalism and social imperialism; 
thus the establishment of a classless, communist society in China must 
await the destruction of these forces abroad. Meanwhile, a firm dicta- 
torship of workers and peasants, led by a ideologically vigorous CCP, 
must gradually diminish the role of pre-revolutionary institutions, 
replacing them with “new socialist things.” 

In this theory, class struggle is the “key link” in comprehending 
and directing social change. The absence of large-scale private prop- 
erty has made class membership often difficult to specify, but Maoists 
have not been content to regard property ownership as the only mea- 


1 Two caveats are appropriate. First, the term “Maoist” is unavoidably am- 
biguous. I take it to be a variable concept which can be applied (with decreasing 
precision) to: 1) the ideas of Mao Tse-tung himself, 2) the elaboration of these ideas 
by a changing group of Mao’s close associates, 3) the ideology of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, and 4) the value system of contemporary China. In this paper I am 
concerned with the interaction of the first and second meanings with the third and 
fourth. An additional caution is that egalitarianism must not be regarded as some 
sort of irreducible core value of Maoism. Instead, it is merely one aspect of a 
complex of ideas, some of which may in fact at some points be incompatible with 
egalitarianism, such as self-reliance or economic growth. 

2This summary of the social theory of Chinese Marxism is based upon my 
reading of Mao’s post-1949 writings. Bibliographic guides to these writings may be 
found in Stuart Schram, ed., Chairman Mao Talks to the People (New York: Pan- 
theon, 1974), pp. 49-57; and Jerome Ch’en, Mao Papers (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1970), pp. 163-221. See also Benjamin I. Schwartz, Communism and China: 
Ideology in Flux (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1968); John Bryan Starr, 
“Conceptual Foundations of Mao Tse-tung’s Theory of Continuous Revolution,” 
Asian Survey, XI:6 (June 1971), pp. 610-628; and Richard Kraus, “Class Conflict 
and the Vocabulary of Social Analysis in China,” forthcoming in China Quarterly. 
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sure for class. Adopting a new standard for class membership appro- 
priate to socialist society, Maoists have sought to focus attention on 
the quality of an individual’s behavior: is it supportive or destructive 
of socialist values? Although this sometimes produces rather shadowy 
groupings for social analysis, Maoists have strongly and repeatedly re- 
jected as revisionist any suggestion that the concept of class struggle 
be abandoned. 

A national campaign to study the theory of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat was begun in February 1975, a few weeks after the 
meeting of the Fourth National People’s Congress. It was given prom- 
inent attention in the Chinese media, displacing the previous major 
campaign criticizing Lin Piao and Confucius, but it subsided toward 
the end of 1975. In 1976, however, the campaign has been revived, and 
its temporary supersession has been attributed to the anti-Maoist in- 
fluence of former Deputy Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing, who is alleged to 
have directed attention away from class struggle in order better to im- 
plement a revisionist line.® 

One of Chairman Mao’s characteristically delphic instructions 
initiated the campaign: 


Why did Lenin speak of exercising dictatorship over the bourgeoisie? 
It is essential to get this question clear. Lack of clarity on this question 
will lead to revisionism. This should be made known to the whole 
nation. 


A selection of 33 statements by Marx, Engels, and Lenin on so- 
cialist society was published, prefaced by four new instructions by 
Mao.5 The campaign was presented to the nation largely through com- 
mentaries which applied these statements to China’s present situation. 
Besides Mao, other leading figures in the Communist Party who played 
prominent roles in the campaign were Chang Ch’un-ch’iao and Yao 
Wen-yuan, both veteran radicals of the Cultural Revolution, each of 
whom contributed a detailed and widely disseminated analysis early 
in the campaign.® Many of the stated goals of the campaign were quite 
general, including a raising of levels of awareness of the dangers of 
revisionism and an appeal to the development of the unity of the Chi- 
nese people, which have been present in most recent campaigns. A 
new item was an assessment of the role of inequality in Chinese social- 
ism. 


3 See, for instance, Li Chang, “Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s Total Betrayal of Marxism,” 
Hongqui, No. 5 (1976), translated in Peking Review No. 23 (June 4, 1976), pp. 13-18. 

4 Renmin Ribao editorial (February 9, 1975). 

5 Marx, Engels and Lenin on the Dictatorship of the Proletariat (Peking: For- 
eign Languages Press, 1975). 

€ Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, “On Exercising All-Round Dictatorship over the Bour- 
geoisie, Hongqui, No. 4 (1975), pp. 3-12, translated in Peking Review, No. 14 (April 4, 
1975), pp. 5-11; Yao Wen-yuan, “On the Social Basis of the Lin Piao Anti-Party 
Clique,” Hongqui, No. 3 (1975), pp. 20-29, translated in Peking Review, No. 10 
(March 7, 1975), pp. 5-10. 
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The reprinting of Marx’s comments upon the Gotha Program of 
the German Social Democrats indicates that egalitarianism is ultimately 
irrelevant as an issue in China; with the attainment of communism, the 
full development of the productive forces of society will create such 
abundance (while simultaneously diminishing bourgeois acquisitive- 
ness) that all desires can be met. Calculations of equality will lose sig- 
nificance in a society which can “inscribe on its banners: From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs”? 

Until this golden age is reached, however, Chinese society cannot 
ignore the issue of inequality. Deeply imbedded in the institutions of 
transitional socialist society is the concept which Marx called “bour- 
geois right.” Important manifestations of bourgeois right are the com- 
modity system, distribution according ot work (rather than need) and 
the use of money as a medium of exchange. 

Bourgeois right involves relations of remuneration and exchange, 
and it is a “right” to equal pay for equal work in socialist society as in 
its original capitalist context. But this equality is individualistic in 
nature, and, although it is necessary for China’s present social and 
economic level, it masks factual inequalities with a formal equality. 
Because physical and mental abilities differ, and because family sizes 
(and numbers of dependents) vary, some very real inequalities in in- 
come are present in socialist society. 

Some forms of bourgeois right, such as the right to private prop- 
erty, have already been curtailed in China. Others remain, however, 
most notably in the realm of personal income. 


If such a state of affairs should be allowed to develop without any re- 
strictions, the gap between those with more and those with less would 
become wider and wider to the extent that a polarization would take 
place. A few people would then convert their money into capital with 
which to engage in usury, set up underground factories or go in for 
speculation, all for carrying out criminal activities to exploit others.§ 


The danger is that China will become a capitalist country as has the 
Soviet Union. According to Mao 


Our country at present practices a commodity system, the wage system 
is unequal, too, as in the eight-grade wage scale, and so forth. Under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat such things can only be restricted. 
Therefore, if people like Lin Piao come to power, it will be quite easy 
for them to rig up the capitalist system.® 


Throughout the campaign, however, great care was taken to as- 


T Marx, Engels and Lenin on the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, p. 38. 

8 Chi Yen, “Ideological Weapon for Restricting Bourgeois Right,” Hongqui, No. 
4 (1975), p. 33, translated in Peking Review, No. 22 (1975), p. 9. 

9 Marx, Engels and Lenin on the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, p. 2. 
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sure people that this did not represent demand for the immediate aboli- 
tion of all aspects of bourgeois inequality. Such an approach would be 
ultra-left, similar to the “communist wind” which appeared during the 
Great Leap. Chang Ch’un-ch’iao explained that 


We have always held that, instead of having too big a supply of com- 
modities, our country does not yet have a great abundance of them. 
So long as the communes cannot yet offer much to be “communized” 
with production brigades and teams, and enterprises under ownership 
of the whole people cannot offer a great abundance of products for 
distribution according to need among our 800 million people, we will 
have to continue with commodity distribution, exchange through 
money and distribution according to work. We have taken and will 
continue to take proper measures to curb the harm caused by these 
things.10 


Thus these forms of inequality must remain a part of Chinese social 
relations for a considerable period, and their envisioned restriction is 
intended to be very gradual indeed. In its barest form, the campaign is 
a reassertion of an older Marxist tenet that inequalities must be cur- 
tailed after a socialist revolution so that they may eventually be ren- 
dered meaningless. But these most recent Maoist evaluations of in- 
equality seem somewhat less conventional when placed in the con- 
text of earlier equalitarian policies, 


Discontinuties in Egalitarian Policy 


The questioning of the present distribution of individual material 
rewards in this campaign inspires some curiosity about Maoist policies 
to deal with other varieties of social inequality. A simple Weberian 
classification of Chinese social policies to diminish symbolic, political, 
and material inequalities reveals a rather clear pattern.U 

Symbolic inequalities have been under concentrated assault for a 
considerable period. Such celebrated Maoist policies as the sending of 
managerial personnel to engage in production, the abolition of rank 
in the Army, the reform of old status distinctions in the Chinese 
language, the propagation of a “serve the people” ideology among 
cadres through such institutions as the May Seventh schools, and the 
discouragement of sartorial flamboyance all affect primarily the realm 
of social status. Although there are clearly some status distinctions 
which Maoists endorse or tolerate (such as popular acclaim for model 


10 Chang Ch’en-chiao, “On Exercising All-Round Dictatorship,” p. 10. 

il A recent survey of Chinese inequality is Martin King Whyte's “Inequality 
and Stratification in China,” China Quarterly, No. 64 (December 1975), pp. 684-711. 
See also Donald J. Munro, “Egalitarian Ideal and Educational Fact in Communist 
China,” in John M. H. Lindbeck, ed., China: Management of a Revolutionary So- 
ciety (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1971), pp. 256-301. 
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workers and revolutionary heroes or the stigma of membership in the 
old ruling classes), much of the egalitarian spirit which foreigners find 
in China rests upon the conscious alteration of the symbols of pres- 
tige. 

Political inequalities, however, have not been a major target for 
Maoist policies. The need for a revolutionary vanguard has not been 
questioned, although there have been strenuous efforts to ensure that 
this vanguard conduct itself in a modest way, encouraging maximum 
popular participation through the mass line. But the issue has been 
one of altering the holders of power, not equalizing the distribution of 
power. 

Material inequalities are more complex, and may be divided into 
collective and individual material inequalities. Material inequalities 
which primarily affect groups, rather than individuals, have been the 
occasion for one of the more spectacularly egalitarian policies in China. 
Mao has long advocated ambitious programs to diminish the grosser 
disparities of the three great differences. Especially since the Cultural 
Revolution there have been determined efforts to raise worker-peasant 
educational opportunities (such as the “July 21” Workers University of 
Shanghai Machine Tools Plant), and to improve health care facilities 
in the countryside (of which the barefoot doctor program is only the 
most publicized aspect). 

Individual material inequalities among China’s peasant majority 
were most seriously attacked in the Great Leap period, but have been 
subject to intermittent and often highly localized reforms since then. 
‘The combination of income from workpoints and from private sources 
has varied greatly, but it seems fair to say that there has been consid- 
erable egalitarian experimentation in the countryside, 

This cannot be said of the large minority of Chinese who live and 
work in the urban sector of the society, where individual incomes rest 
on the bourgeois right criticized in the recent campaign. Peter Schran 
has called attention to the absence of radical reform in the wages of 
industrial workers,13 and his description is also applicable to the 
salaries of cadres in state organs, whose incomes are still governed by 
a civil-service system of thirty grades, only slightly modified since its 
introduction in 1955-1956.14 


12 Recent reviews of experimentation in rural incomes may be found in Freder- 
ick W. Crook, “Chinese Communist Agricultural Incentive Systems and the Labor 
Productive Contracts to the Households: 1956-1965,” Asian Survey, XIIL:5 (May 
1973), pp. 470-481; and Byung-joon Anh, “The Political Economy of the People’s 
Commune in China: Changes and Continuities,” Journal of Asian Studies, XXXIV:3 
(May 1975), pp. 631-658. A broader discussion of income equality is in Carl Riskin, 
“Maoism and Motivation: Work Incentives in China,” Bulletin of Concerned Asian 
Scholars, 5:1 (July 1973), pp. 10-24. 

13 Peter Schran, “Institutional Continuity and Motivational Change: The Chi- 
nese Industrial Wages System, 1950-1973,” Asian Survey, XIV:11 (November 1974), 
pp. 1014-1032. 

14 This system is described in A. Doak Barnett, “Social Stratification and As- 
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What emerges from this hasty review is the fact that Maoist 
policies have attacked social inequalities quite differently. Political 
inequalities are legitimate in Maoist thought, and one should not 
anticipate attempts to equalize political resources. Maoists might well 
argue that such efforts would weaken their capacity to diminish other 
kinds of social inequality. Symbolic and collective material inequalities, 
however, have been attacked with considerable gusto, an enthusiasm 
which has not left rural individual material inequalities untouched. In 
this climate of egalitarian reforms, the apparent sanctity of worker and 
cadre wages is a curious anamoly. These payment schemes are of course 
at the heart of bourgeois right, and now that this issue has been 
brought to public discussion it is reasonable to inquire how it is that 
this discontinuity in egalitarianism has come to be. 

One possible explanation for the Chinese failure to alter radically 
the structure of wage differentials is that such a course has been dic- 
tated by considerations of economic rationality, that Maoists have been 
“forced to admit” that such distinctions are the “basis for increases in 
labor productivity and efficiency in economic activity.”15 But as Maoists 
have never denied the need for income differentials, having only ques- 
tioned their proper degree, an appeal to economic rationality will not 
illuminate the particular forms which income inequalities have as- 
sumed in China. An alternative approach is to argue that the discon- 
tinuities in egalitarian policies result from the capacity of powerful 
social groups to prevent reforms which would diminish their privileges. 
Evidence for such an interpretation can be found by tracing briefly 
Mao’s treatment of egalitarian themes. 

On the eve of Liberation, Mao expressed some anxieties about the 
coming victory: 


certain moods may grow within the Party—arrogance, the airs of self- 
styled hero, inertia and unwillingness to make progress, love of pleasure 
and distaste for continued hard living.16 


“Sugar-coated bullets” might accomplish the defeat of the Party which 
the Kuomintang and Imperialism had not achieved with live ammuni- 
tion. This speech (subject of special study in the dictatorship of the 
proletariat campaign) called upon communists to “preserve the style 
of plain living and hard struggle.” ‘This slogan does not suggest that 


pects of Personnel Management in the Chinese Communist Bureaucracy,” China 
Quarterly, No. 28 (October-December 1966), pp. 8-39; and Ezra Vogel, “From Rev- 
olutionary to Semi-Bureaucrat: The ‘Regularization’ of Cadres,” China Quarterly, 
No. 29 (January-March 1967), pp. 36-60. 

15 Robert F. Dernberger, “Radical Ideology and Economic Development in 
China: The Cultural Revolution and its Impact on the Economy,” Asian Survey, 
XII:12 (December 1972), pp. 1062. 

16“Report to the Second Plenary Session of the Seventh Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of China,” Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Volume IV 
(Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1967), p. 374. 
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Mao was prepared to welcome the development of discrepant tenden- 
cies in the distribution of symbolic and material benefits. 

While it is difficult to characterize the Party’s style since 1950 as a 
sybaritic binge, some sugar-coated bullets did appear. One was offered. 
by the Soviet Union, and the entire Party agreed to taste it—i.e., the 
Soviet-influenced wage reform of 1955-1956, which established the 
work grades for industrial laborers and the cadre ranking system. This 
reform was adopted when the CCP still believed that what was “the 
Soviet Union’s today is China’s tomorrow,” so that the introduction 
of these systematic inequalities was easily accomplished.1” As Maoist 
disenchantment with the Soviet model grew, however, it was far less 
simple to alter these new institutions. Once a set of material advan- 
tages had been given to such powerful groups as cadres and industrial 
workers, they became locked into place. The development of Maoist 
egalitarianism over the past two decades was very much influenced by 
dissatisfaction with this wage reform. : 

For nearly two decades, Mao has grumbled in private meetings 
about workers’ wages and cadres’ salaries.18 What is new about the 
campaign to study the theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
that his misgivings now have been brought before the entire nation. 
As early as 1958 Mao had employed the same language of “bourgeois 
right” to attack individual material inequalities. In that year he said 
that bourgeois right “must be destroyed, destroyed everyday, such as the 
emphasis on qualification, the emphasis on grade levels, the failure to 
see the benefit of the supply system.” Of the change from the earlier 
supply system of remuneration to systematic grades for cadre salaries, 
Mao held that ¢ 


Basically it was the right thing to do. It was necessary for us to com- 
promise. But there were defects; we even compromised on grade levels. 
Thus the grade level became a subject of contention during a certain 
period. ... The grade level system is the father-son relationship, the 
cat-mouse relationship. It must be destroyed all the time. Sending the 
cadres to the rural areas to work on experimental farms is a means of 
accomplishing it. Without such change there will be no great leap for- 
ward.18 


Some of Mao’s complaints about this system made their way into 
the Party’s December 1958 Resolution on the People’s Communes, 


17 Peter Schran has examined the “Unity and Diversity of Russian and Chinese 
Industrial Wage Policies,” Journal of Asian Studies, XXIII:2 (February 1964), pp. 
245-251. 

18 The following discussion is based primarily upon the two volumes of pre- 
viously unpublished speeches and notes by Mao which surfaced in Taiwan three 
years ago, many of which are translated in Miscellany of Mao Tse-tung Thought, 
Joint Publications Research Service, Nos. 61269-1 and 61269-2 (February 20, 1974). 

19 Miscellany, pp. 131. For other examples of the same theme, see pp. 190, 233, 
and 282. 
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where the language of bourgeois right is employed in discussing how 
China will move toward communism.®° Although Mao generally kept 
his thoughts about cadre and worker remuneration to himself, he did 
encourage a relatively obscure young cadre named Chang Ch’un-ch’iao 
to base a People’s Daily article upon the idea of abolishing the wage 
system. Chang’s article was accompanied by an editorial note by his 
patron, although Mao’s authorship was not indicated at the time.*} 

This trial balloon was not repeated, as Mao withdrew at this time 
from day-to-day political leadership. In his study, however, Mao con- 
tinued to brood about the wage system, and began to link it to the 
emergence of revisionist tendencies within the Party. These thoughts, 
however, were not fully developed in public analyses until the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat campaign. 

Egalitarian themes were very prominent in the program by which 
Mao regained power within the Party which he had lost after the 
Great Leap. His rejection of a Soviet, revisionist model for China’s 
development was coupled with an idealization of the native, Yenan 
style by which the Party had won victory in the civil war. But this 
egalitarian style of “plain living and hard struggle” was not applied 
in all spheres of inequality, in spite of a renewal of an ideology of 
class struggle. 

Symbolic inequalities, perhaps the ones with least legitimacy in 
the Party, were the first target of reform. Using the armed forces as an 
institutional base, Maoists attempted to recall the style of the old Red 
army first by democratizing relations between officers and soldiers, and 
then by dramatically abolishing the Soviet-style system of ranks. As 
officers discarded their gold braid, a national “Learn from the People’s 
Liberation Army” campaign sought to spread Maoist values through- 
out other sectors of society. 

Collective material inequalities were also reduced in this Maoist 
revival, with a special emphasis on implementing rural education and 
health programs after the Cultural Revolution. The wage system, how- 
ever, remained basically intact, even though it appeared increasingly 
out of phase with the new and more aggressively egalitarian mood. 
Mao’s impatience with China’s anomalous wage structure became evi- 
dent in the developing critique of Soviet revisionism.** Yet during the 
subsequent high tide of radical ideology in the Cultural Revolution, 
complaints about the wage system’s inequalitarian aspects came from 


20 “Resolution on Some Questions Concerning the People’s Communes” (De- 
cember 10, 1958), in Documents of the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee, 
pa ey 1956-April 1969, Volume 1 (Hong Kong: Union Research Institute, 1972), 

. 123-148. 
EE 21 This episode is described in Lowell Dittmer, Liu Shao Ck’i and the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974), p. 186. 

22 See Mao’s On Khrushchou’s Phoney Communism and Its Historical Lessons 
for the World (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1964), p. 69. Note also Mao’s 
comments on China’s wages for artists and intellectuals in Miscellany, p. 354. 
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Red Guard organizations, not from Mao. “Why can’t high salaries be 
lowered?” demanded one Hunanese group, but Mao did not take up 
the question.?3 

Public demands for reforms in the wage system were simply too 
risky for Mao to ratse at that time. The need to build alliances within 
the bureaucracy and the working class to strengthen Maoist positions 
on other, more immediate issues precluded an effort to bring wages 
into harmony with the new egalitarian standard. One cannot construct 
a coalition to win a bitter struggle by promising to break the rice bowls 
of allies. In fact, Mao was quickly put in a defensive position on wages, 
as his adversaries sought popular support by freely distributing state 
funds to workers in the famous “economism” of January 1967. In this 
context, holding the line on wages was difficult enough. 

‘There have been limited reforms in the wage system, however. It 
is often reported that Mao cut his own salary and that some reduction 
in the salaries of high-level cadres has been common. But as early as 
1964 Mao concluded that “it is difficult to further reduce wages at the 
upper levels and raise them gradually at the lower levels.”24 But apart 
from the evident elimination of worker’s bonuses since the Cultural 
Revolution, none of the reported modifications of the wage system can 
be described as structural reforms.?® 

This reluctance to attack the issue of wages directly suggests an 
important characteristic of Maoist egalitarianism; it has typically in- 
volved measures which do not directly threaten the economic well- 
being of workers and cadres. ‘The egalitarian reforms which have been 
instituted have not required extensive redistribution of material bene- 
fits from these groups to the peasantry. "This is most obvious in the 
case of the symbolic reforms, which are not immediately threatening 
and are thus perhaps easily instituted. It is perhaps less apparent in 
the case of collective material reforms but also true. Mao was unable 
to implement reforms in rural health and education policies until he 
hit upon the formula of self-reliance, which demands a minimum of 
redistribution of resources from wealthier to poorer areas. 


23 Shuang-ch’en-yueh (Moonlight in Frosty Morning) (January 10, 1968), in 
Survey of China Mainland Magazines, No. 616 (March 25, 1968, pp. 16-19. Other 
radical criticisms of the wage system include “Look at the Criminal Revisionist 
System of High Wages,” Peking Feng Lei (Wind and Thunder) (June 9, 1967); “The 
Special Rights of the old Pearl River Film Studio’s Noble Lords,’ Canton, Hsin 
Chu-ying (New Pearl River Film Studio} (February 1968); “Once More Raising the 
Curtain on the Ping Pong Team,” Canton Hung-t’i-ping (Red Athletic Warriors) 
October 14, 1967. 

24 Miscellany, p. 349. Mao offered similar advice as early as 1958. See Miscellany, 

. 134. 
P 25 Evidence of rather limited tinkering with wages and salaries is found in 
Schran, “Institutional Continuity;” Edgar Snow, The Long Revolution (New York: 
Vintage, 1973), pp. 129, 133, 168; Dittmer, Liu Shao-ch’i, pp. 266-267; and Jan S. 
Prybyla, “Notes on Chinese Higher Education: 1974," China Quarterly, No. 62 
(June 1975), p. 281. 
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Maoist Egalitarianism on the Defensive 


The discontinuities in egalitarian policies have not resulted from 
a begrudging concession to economic reality by a leader whose revolu- 
tionary ambition leads him to press beyond the limits of human nature. 
It is more likely that wage policies have not been brought into phase 
with China’s egalitarian climate because of a begrudging concession to 
a social reality—strong groups which are capable of resisting the 
diminution of their present material privileges. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat campaign certainly directed 
attention to this sore thumb in the Chinese body politic, but the idea 
that Mao has raised the issue in order to bring the wage system into 
alignment with an otherwise egalitarian mood is not yet supported 
by concrete proposals of reform. Instead, the goal of the campaign may 
be as much to preserve China’s present equalities as to.extend them. 

Past discontinuities between symbolic egalitarianism and indi, 
vidual material inequality have perhaps been tolerable to Maoists in 
part because they have occurred within a context of society-wide 
poverty. The urban-rural disparity in incomes may be of the rough 
order of two to one, but a double helping of poverty does not result 
in a princely standard of living.*6 Continuation of the present levels 
of poverty, however, is not among the plans of China’s leaders. There 
has been. much discussion about turning China into. “a powerful, 
socialist industrial country.” Chou En-lai, in his report to the Fourth 
National People’s Congress, claimed that China’s goal 


is to accomplish the comprehensive modernization of agriculture, in- 
dustry, national defense and science and technology before the end 
of the century, so that our national economy will be advancing i in the 
front ranks of the world.2? 

I do not want to take up the question of whether this is a reason- 
able hope or a momentary fantasy fueled by the oil wells of ‘Ta-ch’ing. 
In either case there is an anticipation by China’s leaders of increased 
economic growth, the achievement of which will alter the context of 
egalitarian policies. If national income increases, decisions must be 
made about its distribution. Such decisions are apt to be profoundly 
influenced by the existing pattern of privileges. And Maoists can find 
little comfort in the experiences of other third world societies, where 
economic growth has been accompanied by increased inequality. It is 
with this consideration that I want to examine the campaign’s assess- 
ment of cadres, workers, and peasants. 


26 Whyte, “Inequality and Stratification,” pp. 684-698, reviews the sketchy data 
‘on income distribution. 

27 “Report on the Work of the Government,” in Peking Review, 4 (January 24, 
1975), p. 23. 
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Cadres had been criticized earlier for the enjoyment of bourgeois 
pleasures, and this familiar Cultural Revolution theme has been con- 
tinued. What is different is the social basis suggested for the emergence 
of the “new bourgeois elements.” This may be seen in the new assess- 
ment of the origins of Lin Piao’s revisionism. As recently as 1972 and 
1973, the Party maintained that Lin betrayed socialism because of his 
family background, which made him weak and susceptible to the 
blandishments of hostile forces. “He was brought up in a big land- 
lord, capitalist family. After admission into the Party, his bourgeois 
world outlook was never remolded.”*8 This conception of the fallen 
revolutionary, incapable of maintaining a firm proletarian standpoint 
is ultimately a psychological argument. Lin and his followers were 
covetous because of a weakness of the will. 

Yao Wen’yan’s analysis, “On the Social Basis of the Lin Piao Anti- 
Party Clique,” is a major theoretical escalation in that it adds to these 
psychological factors an important structural one. Lin’s clique aimed 
at “grabbing the means of production they have never possessed,” be- 
cause “the existence of bourgeois right provides the vital economic 
basis for their emergence.” If the “discrepancies between the various 
grades” and other aspects of the three major differences are not re- 
duced, but there is a 


call instead for the consolidation, extension and strengthening of 
bourgeois right and that part of inequality it entails, the inevitable re- 
sult will be polarization, ie, a small number of people will in the 
course of distribution acquire increasing amounts of commodities and 
money through certain legal channels and numerous illegal ones. 


Yao goes on to catalog the results of such a course, which include . 


the growth of desires for amassing fortunes, increased corruption, the 
reintroduction of exploitation and the eventual undermining of 
socialism. 


When the economic strength of the bourgeoisie grows to a certain ex- 
tent, its agents will ask for political rule, try to overthrow the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and the socialist system, completely change the 
socialist ownership, and openly restore and develop the capitalist system. 


It is the existence of bourgeois right which has encouraged these ele- 
ments to slander Maoist egalitarian policies such as the integration of 
intellectuals with workers and peasants and going to the countryside 
as “reform through forced labor in a disguised form.’’® 


28 “Report on the Investigation of the Counter-revolutionary Crimes of the Lin 
Piao Anti-Party Clique,” (1973) in Michael Y. M. Kau, ed., The Lin Piao Affair 
(White Plains: International Arts and Sciences Press, 1975), p. 113. Note the differ- 
ent version of Lin’s background in “Chairman Mao’s Successor: Deputy Supreme 
Commander Lin Piao” (1969), in Kau, p. 6. 

29 Yao Wen-Yuan, “On the Social Basis.” 


` 
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Because the desire for greater inequalities is built into the system 
of cadre ranks, the peril of revisionism can affect all bureaucrats, not 
only those with a weak ideological standpoint. In Chang Ch’un-ch’iao’s 
analysis, some Communists and even leading cadres 


have reached the point of looking at everything as a commodity, in- 
cluding themselves. They join the Communist Party and do some work 
for the proletariat merely for the sake of upgrading themselves as 
commodities and asking the proletariat for higher prices.30 


I do not think that I am reading too much into this analysis in sug- 
gesting that an important part of the motivation of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat campaign is a Maoist fear of future pressures for con- 
sumption goods, political liberalism, and termination of existing 
egalitarian policies from a group of bureaucrats who seek to increase 
their comforts. This would introduce into China the kinds of demands 
which characterized Czechoslovakia of the Dubcek period.®4 

Workers have never been beyond reproach in Mao’s analysis, 
which has long held that they are by no means exempt from the need 
for ideological remolding. The dictatorship of the proletariat cam- 
paign goes far beyond this, however, in suggesting that industrial 
workers are a source of new bourgeoise elements in the same way that 
cadres are because of their dependence upon bourgeois right in re- 
muneration. 

The “economism” episode in the Cultural Revolution may have 
increased Mao’s doubts about the staunchness of worker commitment 
to extending the revolution. It is clear that workers come out on the 
advantaged side in two of the three great differences, a fact which 
puts strain on the worker-peasant alliance. 


The effect of continuing bourgeois right is that the worker-peasant alli- 
ance will inevitably be undermined, town and country will be seriously 
opposed to each other, the working class will lose its reliable ally, and 
a handful of bourgeois intellectual aristocrats will be engendered monop- 
olizing the cultural, educational and other undertakings in society 
whereby they proceed to look for economic and political privileges. 
This will then be followed by a recurrence of the bygone situation when 
industry exploited agriculture, cities plundered the countryside, and 
mental workers ruled over manual workers.®2 


The spark which may well have provided the inspiration for the 
campaign was the situation in Hangchow in late 1974 in which the 
army was required to restore order among rival worker factions. One 
observer’s suggestion is that this unrest was built in part upon the 


30 Ibid., p. 10. 

81 See Ernest Gellner, “The Pluralist Anti-Levellers of Prague,” Archive 
Europeanne Sociologique, XII (1972), pp. 312-325. 

82 Chi Yen, “Ideological Weapon.” 
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contradiction between an increasing abundance of low-cost consumer 
goods and static incomes for industrial workers, who are unable to 
satisfy their whétted appetites for consumption.*? This would illustrate 
the difficulty in persuading workers to accept constant incomes while 
they wait for their peasant allies to catch up with them, and suggests 
that ideas of lowering worker incomes are sufficiently explosive that 
they are not apt to be attempted. 

Peasanis emerge from the discussion of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat with fewer scars than cadres or workers. To be sure, a 
section of the peasantry poses a problem. ‘These are the well-to-do 
peasants, who have high incomes from their market activities. And 
there is an impressive (if not fully applicable) array of quotations from 
Lenin about the capitalist tendencies of small producers. 

But the bulk of the peasantry, not included in the wage system of 
bourgeois right, remains in an oddly negative way as perhaps the best 
defender of Maoist egalitarianism. The peasants stand in contrast to 
cadres and workers, who are portrayed as eager to enjoy personal 
prosperity and unwilling to wait for the peasantry to raise itself 
through the slow process of self-reliance: 


As we now can see, the emergence of new bourgeois elements from 
among the working class, Party members or personnel of state and 
other organs is inseparable from the fact that the areas or units they 
belong to are trying to preserve or extend bourgeois right and these 
elements themselves value and crave for it.34 


That Mao should turn to the peasantry as a final basis for his 
egalitarianism should not be surprising. The Chinese Revolution was 
fueled in part by peasant demands for greater equality, and many 
aspects of the Maoist program since the early 1960’s have attempted 
to recapture this spirit. In addition, the isolation of China, cut off 
first from capitalism and then from the Soviet bloc, has dictated eco- 
nomic policies intimately tied to peasant production. To date the most 
obvious rewards to the peasantry have been of a symbolic nature. More 
recently, important collective benefits have reached the countryside, 
but marked increases in personal income have not been attained, with 
the important exception of suburban communes. This is not to suggest 
that efforts to increase the prestige of the peasantry have been “merely” 
symbolic. The status egalitarianism of Maoism seeks to raise the self- 
esteem of the lowly so that old patterns of social relations, especially 
interactions between peasants and officials, will be destroyed. 

It is important to recognize that the present tensions in China 





83 See the Far Eastern Economic Review (August 8, 1975), pp. 30-31. 

34 Chi Yen, “Ideological Weapon,” p. 8. 

35 The Water Margin campaign, with its critique of the idea that peasant re- 
bellion must end in capitulation, may be interpreted as an attempt to counteract 
the strong anti-peasant bias in Marx. 
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about social inequality result less from Maoist failure to lower urban 
incomes than from Maoist successes at altering other aspects of in- 
equality. To be sure, the gaps between worker and peasant, city and 
countryside, and mental and manual labor are not near eradication. 
On the contrary, these are the divisions around which Chinese social 
conflict is apt to be organized for the foreseeable future. Maoist 
policies, however, have laid bridges across these three fissures which 
affect the lives of hundreds of millions. 

More than ten million urban “educated youths” have been sent 
to live in the countryside; a very high proportion of urban residents 
must now have close friends or relatives living peasant lives. Cadres 
are systematically sent to endure rural hardships in May Seventh 
schools. It is now seemingly difficult, or at least somewhat disreputable, 
for nonscientists to enter college without having first participated in 
production. Except for many of the educated youth (whose changed 
situation is permanent), these persons are temporarily recycled through 
the experiences of the opposite side of the social contradictions of 
which they are a part. 

The equalities which are encouraged by these experiences (again 
excepting educated youth) are essentially symbolic in nature. In each 
of these cases, there are material inequalities which bring home to all 
participants the tension between Maoist ideology and the practice of 
urban incomes. Educated youth, for instance, typically receive some 
informal financial subsidy from their worker or cadre parents, This 
may well be necessary when city-born agriculturalists cannot earn 
many work-points, but it is a reminder to the peasants of their own 
economic inferiority. The selection of laborers for higher education 
may increase equality of opportunity, but graduates are reluctant to 
return to positions of low remuneration.26 And the cadres who are 
roughing it in May Seventh Schools retain their bureaucratic salaries 
while they curtail their living expenses, which may actually increase 
material inequality as they accumulate personal savings.3T 

Thus existing Maoist egalitarian programs may be less likely to 
encourage satisfaction with present levels of equality than to stimulate, 
thoughts about other possibilities. Egalitarian policies tend to make 
the privileged nervous—even in China, where the privileges are modest. 
One outcome of greater interaction by the privileged across social 
boundaries might be a concern for the downtrodden, but another 
might well be a fear that the remaining sources of privilege will be 
taken away.®8 For this reason it is likely that many Chinese were re- 


36 On this subject see Ko Yi, “Is it ‘Suffering’ for College Students to Become 
Peasants?” Hongqui, No. 5 (1975), pp. 27-28. 

37 On this point, see Jack Chen, A Year in Upper Felicity (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1973), pp. 25-29. 

88 One wonders about the psychological impact of mass study of The Civil War 
in France, in which Marx argues that the cadres of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat must receive no more than the wages of ordinary workers. 
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lieved by the recent expansion of the campaign to emulate Ta-chai, 
with its emphasis on self-reliance and lack of radical redistribution 
from rich areas to poor ones. 

For the poor and lower-middle peasant majority, the process by 
which egalitarian policies heighten consciousness of remaining in- 
equalities may well produce a clientele for the attack upon bourgeois 
right which the Maoists are now spinning. The other potential bene- 
ficiary is of course the core of cadres who share some manner of com- 
mitment to the egalitarian aspects of the Maoist vision. 

The abstract appeal of the critique of bourgeois right is of course 
yet another in a series of Maoist attempts to lock the values of China’s 
revolution into the processes of contemporary society. Mao’s analysis 
of socialism made this imperative, for the Chairman stressed above all 
the ease with which revisionism can corrupt. What the critique of 
bourgeois right attempts is to stack the deck from which coming social 
conflict will be played: Mao sought to bequeath to Chinese Marxism 
an ideology which is at odds with desires for enlarging differences in 
income. It is not difficult to imagine the suppression or distortion of 
such a doctrine by a future Chinese revisionism. But neither is it dif- 
ficult to imagine an alliance of peasants and radical cadres and workers 
using it as a tool with which to resist policies which might increase 
inequalities. 

Maoist egalitarianism seems to be limited by several factors. It 
sometimes gives precedence to other, more pressing revolutionary 
values. It eschews a total leveling which might impede economic 
growth. But the limits of egalitarianism are perhaps more immediately 
governed by the existing configuration of power and distribution of 
benefits within Chinese society. Discussion of inequality in China now 
assumes this fact, and our own external analyses may benefit if we 
remember that power struggles involve elements of social struggle as 
well, 


RICHARD CURT KRAUS is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of 
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